

U. B. LORD II AUDI KGB. 

am conjideni tfi.it the peojdt ojf stanrUnff ihonlder lo sAoiifiJer, 

wU ftWnJL /ronv «o som^ce owl iriinojjofly ncit/i tfie Govem- 

ni«it «v tnainCotnui'; intmial crrf«r awi in <foin«f atl t'n t^<ir power to 
$enire tie triumph of the orm» of our King-Kmperor. The eountleea 
Bieeii'ny* to triTtn loyaltj/ held throughout India and the irar?n responee 
of the people to my appeal for funde for the relief of dielrees m India 
during the War, hare fdUd me trith toiw/action o»id hare eonfrmtd my 
fret xmpreetion l7uit, in rti* TTor, the Government t'Ou?d le eiipi>0Tled hy 
t^e dtlsTmindtit/n, fowrope, «md end«raHfe of the whole country. If \t 
««w, moi-eOT^r, fonji^nce and jmde thol I if^a <tW« to offer to JJt# 
il^rjesty tie ftneM and {^««( military fom of lirkich and Indian troc^is 
for terrice in Burope that hai ever left the ehores of India, I am conjident 

• that the honour ofthialand and of the Rritieh Bmpire may he safely 
entnuted to our brave toldiere and that they xrill ac^ui’t themeelvea nolly 
and ever maintain their high traditiont of miXilnry chivalry and courage. 

* — J?, B. Lord IJardinge in ilie nwreyol CowneiJ e»x September 3, 101i!\ 
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their personal sernces and the resources of their States to tho Throne, of the loyal response of public 
men of every party and of tho ready and self-samficing contributions of all classes of the population 
to the public War and Relief Funds which have been formed for the assistsmee of troops at the front, 
for the succouring of tho sick and wounded in tho field and the assistance of their families at home 
and for the relief of civil distros.s resulting from the war. Amongst the other practic.al results of their 
generosity is recorded the equipment in India of two Hospital Ships, one by funds raised in Northern 
India, and one by Madras contributions, and the formation, under the auspices of the St. Jolin’s 
Ambulance Association, of numerous committees throughout the country for tho collection of articles 
for the me of the sick and wounded in the field. 

In the list of those who have contributed articles or essays appear, besides numerous other 
writers, the names — to mention a few only — of five Professors of the Madras Christian College, of two 
members of the staff of Pacliaiyappa’s College ; of several members of the staff of the Presidency and 
Law Colleges of Madras, three members of the Indian Civil and four members of the Indian Medical 
Services employed in Madras besides numerous others of the engineering and legal professions in thi« 
Presidency. The book, therefore, while owing much to outside contributors, is largely a >radpa8 
Presidency production and should prove of special interest for ifadtas readers. 

Enough has perhaps been said to indicate the nature, the scope and the aim of the work, 
which are indeed fitly summed up in its title. It is an interesting record of contemponry views and 
of the impressions made on thinking minds by the great events taking place around us, and to the 
ordinary reader it affords a compendium of information which he has'neither time nor opportunity to 
collect for hitoselT. As such it deserves, and wll, I trust, achieve a wide circulation. 

PENTLAND. 





U. E. LORD PEXTLJyD. 

[ We teel no gain or aggran'htement, no lordehtp over others, no territon/ It 
i» not for this that the blood of our brothers has 5en» givtrti ; hut* to defend our 
ovm existmee, onr honour and all Had trg hold dear, to maintain public riaht 
against force, to presene ineiolale the liberties Khieh in all ends of the earth 

.(./(jrarf o/lAj rijAH cf cth^ nation, thnfaM Sy n-hith nc iL, an,! ,i4„ 
M Xa'" f, and fieling,, all „„„„ 

and nation, of th. ISritW, Emniri 
filloir cl..™ , and mhjttU of th, King-Eaptror har, ,rlth 

rmial sum/ndp o/thnrhitforthia grmt anaei.— II. E. Urd Pmtlmd 

at a, iltttmn m th. Senate Ifaum on the AnnUereain/ of the IPnr.] 
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\ Fighting as the British peoi^e nre at jrrf»ml m a rtghtiom cause, to the 
good and gJorg of hnman digniti/ and etrilisation, and tnoreorer being the 
hen^cent instrttments c/ oxer own progress and civiiisation, otir ditty is 
cDar to do nnyth^ng to -stipport Britain » Jight trith our Ufa and /property. 
I have all niy life been more of a trifte than « prniser of the British 

Bide in India, anrf I hare not hesitated to say tome hard things times. 
I can, therefore, tjieah sexth most perfect candour and sincerity irhat the 
Britis^character is, tehat the eieilisation,^ the trorid otres to the British 
jteojtle for benefits in the past, as well as far benefts to come. , Yes, I have 
not the least doiill in my mind that erery individual of tile vnsi tnass of 
humanity of jndta trill have but one desire in his heart, ris., to support to 
the best of his ability and poirer the British peojde »« their glorious struggle 
for fuetice, liherly, honour nnrf trtie humane grealnest and happiness. 'J he 
the Beoj'hs of India hate made olready^pcntaveous efforts and 
smtil'the riVton'o»«* end of this great struggle^no cthtr thought than that of 
suppoiting whole-heartedly the Briti^ Aatioti shoxdd enter the mind 
of India.— Dr. Dadnhhai Faor^Cs Message, JSih August, 20 
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The Solidarity of the British Empire 

BY SIR SIDNEY LEE. 


I DO not think that any feature of Iho situa- 

II tion will impress more deeply the future his- 
” torian of the war than the solidarity with 
I which the whole of the British Empire has 
identified its varied interests with those of the 
mother country. All subjects of the King, of 
whatever creed and race, are standing shoulder 
to shoulder in the cause of imperial defence, 
with whole-heartedness, to which I do not think 
the world’s history offera an even remote parallel. 
The fundamental cause of this imposing spiiit of 
unity springs — I cannot doubt — from the recogni- 
tion by all the members of the Empire that Im- 
perial rule rests throughout its boundaries on nn 
indissoluble basis of Justice and Liberty. Evi- 
dence abounds that among our German foes 
Imperial Government stands for cruel oppression 
of the weak and rigorous repression of non Ger- 
manic national sentiment. The Germans with 
their arrogant faith in the might of their own 
me are incapable of acknowleilgiog the rights of 
other races, "With chamcterUtic shortness of 


iught they brought about this war in ignomnco of 
tho fact that principles of feeling and conduct to 
which they’ wero strangers enjoyed an active life 
in countries other than their own. Especinlly 
did they believo that the rancours and je-alousies 
which foreign peoples rouse in thoir hearts found 
reflection in tho view which the Indian peoples 
took of Englishmen, They were encouraged to 
atm a blow at the British Empire by the confident 
anticipation that many of its component parts 
would at their call rally to their flag and join tliom 
in working for Imperial disruption. They 
reckoned without their host. At any rate the 
soldiers of India are doing what they can to open 
German eyes to the nature of the German miscal- 
culation. The defeat of Germany in this murder- 
ous war means for the British Etnpii'g a streng- 
thening of its salutary fonndations and a fresh 
development of its liberties and its prosperity. 
But beyond that tho triumph of tho Allies means 
the emancipation of the whole world from the 
menace of German baibarism and brute force. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 

BY MB. G» A. NATESAN, EDiTon, The Indian Revteio. 


QUINCE the advent of British rule in India no event has stirred the loyal feelings of the people so 
deeply and so profoundly as the present war in which Great Britain is engaged. There is hardly 
1 a thoughtful Indian who does not realise the magnitude of the great struggle and the one duty 
that lies straight before him at this hour of trouble. The magni&cent response which the 
Vn'B 'ey IV. IS. VSie Prince oS "Vt nSes and "fi. ’fi. Vbe "Viceroy Siave met with 

at the hands of the nobility of the land, the subscriptions that are being collected from the people by 
hundreds of voluntary organizations started nil over the country, the readiness with which princes and 

people have vied with one another in oflering themselves to proceed to the front, are evidence if 

evidence were wanted— of the tie of affection and loyalty which every citizen, from the prince down 
to the pernsant, feels for the British Throne, To nse the felicitous words ot a distinguished IndLsn 
V publicist : “ At this juncture of supreme gravity, men of different races and religions, of different creeds 
and communities, Parsee and JIussalman, proclaim with one heart, one soul and ono mind, that 
these differences distinguish but do not divide ns, and that in tho presence of the solemn situation we 
are merged in one general and universal denomination, the proud denomination of loyal and devoted 
subjects of the British Crown.” Our grievances, -our rights, our privileges, our reforms and charters, 
we forget for the moment, and we only remember our sacred and solemn obligation to the great Power 
that has moulded our destinies hitherto and is botad to lift us all onward to a better and 
nobler goal. The country baa realised more than ever that the political evolution of India, eqmlly 
wth the march of cmlisation, is dependent on the supremacy of Great Britain and the integrity of the 



ATTACHED INDIA 

BY THK HON. SIU I’UiBASHANKEK U. PAITANI, K.C I'.E. 

Ermilive Council, Bombay. 


IFFICITLTIES nnd ftcU’ei*ity nro the real 
tests of fricndsliip; common danger often 
p^o^•es the indissoluble bond of union'. Or 
T fis tho o?d SansJtn't poet put it ; — " Tn the 
days of your friend’s prosperity talk straight to 
him, 80 that his eyes may never stray from the 
straight vision of things ; when ho is criticised or 
attacked, do not dwell upon his weak points but 
extol his best qualities • for staunchness in diffi- 
culty and succour in need aro fundamental duties 
of friend to friend.” Those are principles which 
we shall do well to lay to heart in days when the 
British Empire is engaged in n life and death 
struggle with those who seek to destroy it. 

England is to-day reaping the fruits of the 
friendships which sbe formed in the daya of 
peace ; she is garnering the harvest of the sincere 
and unshakeable trust which she placed in her 
friends. And nowhere is that harvest so rich ms 
in India. As Indi.a Las enjoyed peace and pros- 
perity under the British Crown, so has India 
shown that she was worthy of the privileges en- 
joyed. Tried by the supreme test of world-wide 
war, she has risen to the full height of the great 
occasion : she has contributed of her store to the 
Mcridces which the Empire li-as demanded of all 
its component parts ; she has been second to none 
of the Daughter States at the call of duty ; and 
these services h.ave been ungrudgingly recognised 
by British sUtesmen as eminent as the Ficinier, 
Lord Crewe, and the quondam Leader of the 
Opposition, who is now a colleague in the Kation- 
. a\ llinistry, all of whom confessed their inability 
to recount the full tale of India’s services to the 
Empire. And— this is perhaps the most signi- 
ficant element of all — Indi.i, and nil classes in 
India, have rejoiced at the opportunity of service 
and sacrifice which this war offered. \Vbat are 
the springs underlying this lemarkable proof of 
India’s devotion to the Crown and Iho Empire, 
which has so singularly disturbed the prophecies 
of the enemies of England? It will repay us if wo 
analyse them for a moment, for in tbe^o days when 
there is a tendency for selfish materialism to be 
dominant, nnd the eye is bent on the intrinsic 
benefits accruing from right dealing and honour-- 
able conduct, rather than upon the pursuit of 
ethical principles because they are right in them- 
pclves, it i.* desirable for a people to bo assnrod 
of the justice of its cause and not to remain 
satisfied witli mere expediency. 


TIjo loyalty of a people to its Sovereign pro- 
ccods from a variety of causes; — (1) From a 
tnulitlonal and bere<Utary Fcntiment inculcating c 
oh^ienco to aathority ; (2) from an inteDectiial 
and reasoned loyalty ; (a) from the material in- 
atinet of self-preservation ; and (4) from the 
gcneml desire for the contlnmnco of the 
happinesA and tranquillity long enjoyed under a 
peaceful reign. Now tho loyalty of India satis- 
fies all these standards. The conservative and 
peace-loving TndUn i«, by the traditions of 
thousands of years, a devout believer in the 
wisdom of Providence, whose representative they 
see in the person of their King. A'amnam Cfia 
A'rtrcKihjpa— “ 3 am the King”, said Lord 
Krishna, Tho Indian people, as « whole, look 
upon their Sovereign ns the embodiment of all 
that can be divine in human form. Tliis {a the 
spiritual loyalty of a whole peopio — an fftstinctiro 
loyalty in its most abiding form ; such is the 
loyalty of India. 

3^6 turn next to the {nteUectoal ideal of 
loyalty: of this the educated classes aro the 
custodians. In addition to their traditional 
attachment to the Monarch, intensified by an 
appreciation of the virtues and syropatliy with 
India of the Eoynl House of England, they are 
loyal to the British Crown, because they sre that 
under the legis of that Crown the destinies of 
IndU aiU best be futfilled. It is the duty of the 
educiteif classes in India to instil in, the minds 
of the le«s educated, whose instinctive and trndi- 
tion.d loyalty is in danger of being shaken in 
the^odays of educational progres.s and indivldit.-il- 
isni, the true ideal of loyalty. They have done a 
gte.\t work in this direction. Those who freely 
criticised the admini.stration in time of peace’ 
and called for further political development, have 
now raised their voices equally loudly in preaching 
tho Imperative need for co-opeiu*ion with 
Goveimment. They are actively engaged in the 
collection of funds for the relief of tho suffering 
and distress caused by tho war ; in urging the 
avoidance of controversial topics for the present ; 
and in mftintatnirg themselves, end convincing 
the people, that India’s connection with England 
is tbft only political condition conducive to the 
country’s welfare, and that any help which India 
can give now is -not only a contiibution to the 
•' cause of right and justice, but like nil such gift-s, 
will tend to the permanent advantage of the. 
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country when accounts aro adjusted at the close 
of this colossal struggle. They are, in brief, act- 
in" as the keepers of the nation's mind and 
conscience. They are cheerfully doing this from 
the conviction that, apart from the material inter- 
ests associated with the indissoluble tie which 
links India with England, their action is sanc- 
tioned by the laws of justice and humanity. 
Products of English education, they are maintain- 
ing in practice the moral principles which they 
imbibed with that education ; these, united with 
the inborn ideals of Indian ethical truths, make 
their influence the more appreciable. 

"We now come to those people who, standing 
aloof from politics for the most part, are loyal 
because they ate wedded to the peace and tma- 
quillity which have been ours in such abundant 
measure under the British Crown. They include 
the traders, merchants, and peasantry and Indus- 
trial proletariat— people loyal by temperament, 
but, lot us say, rondei-ed the warmer in their 
attachment to the Crown by tbe natural desire 
to continue to enjoy the benefits of a settled and, 
justice-loving Oovemment. -They form the bulk 
of the population ; they have, with wonderful 
unanimity and without the slightest hope of 
porsonal advantage but solely from gratitude or 
good govemroent in the past and confidenco in 
good government in future, given their unflincb' 
ing Biipiwrt to the cause of the Empiro and freely 
from their pur>es to the Belief Funds. 

Hero we h.ive been dealing solely with the 
attachment of British India Proper to the Crown; 
but no consideration of this question can bo 
adwpiate wnich does, not take occount of the 
remaik.iblo outpouring of service from tho 
Native States in subordinate alllanco witli the 


aided the Imperial Government— by personal ser- 
vieoandbythe loan of trained military contin- 
' gents ; by contributions in money and in the form 
of hospital ships, motor ambulances, horso and 
camel transport, Imperial Service Troops and gifts 
in kind — all these have been the ready gifts of our 
protected Princes. If we in British India have 
proved our solidarity with the British Empiro by 
our constancy and 8te.adfa’st loyalty, the Princes 
have, indeed, shown that they are amongst tho 
strongest pillars of the Throne ; they have proved 
that the wonderful constellation of Princes and 
Chiefs who offered their homage to the Sovereign 
at tbe Imperial Durbar at Delhi stood not for 
mere pageantry, but for the concrete embodiment 
of the Empire’s potential strength. There is an- 
other point. Some of our impatient politicians 
have b^n wont to regard the Native States as 
.anncbrouistic elements in tbe Indian body politic, 
hindering by their personal rule the constitutional 
■growth of tbe country. But the Princes end 
Chiefs have demonstrated tbe necessity for the 
Native States in the Indian polity. These States 
have for jears been the training ground for indi- 
genous Indian administrators and have shown that, 
given oppoitunities, Indians can attain the same 
level of adminUtrativB and executive capacity os 
any Occidental ; and to-day, jn the hoxir of tbe 
Empire's need, by giving freely of their best, 
they have demonstrated their great value and 
importance in our system of Government. * 

These aro some of tho Forces which lie behind 
that supreme rally of India to the Empire, which 
has surprised the world and delighted the whole 
British }«opl 0 . In tho long peace through 
which we passed they were for the most pirt 
dormant, because there was not the stimulus to 


Government, which has been of tlie greatest vsdue 
in diverse ways. The Native Slates system being 
outside the purview of British adoimistration, 
and consequently outside tho direct gaze of those 
specificnlly interestetl in that administration, baa 
bwn subject to no little misunderstanding and 
misreprosentation. Tho articuUte classes in 
British India have frequently held it up as a oyir 
tein subject to the personal rule of autocratic 
I'rinces and Chiefs, who set an example of mis- 
rulo and existed only through the sufferance of 
the llritUh Ooiernmenft. Here again tho lenl 
f.wta have emerged under the supreme test of war. 
The Native States, representing nearly one-third 
of the Continent of India, have been a tower of 
strength to the Empire. It is impossible to enu- 
merate the directions in which tbeir Itulcrs have 


awaken them ; as soon as the emergency arose 
they flamed into the practical expression which 
has proved one of the great assets of the Empire. 
They have directly assisted the Imperial Govern- 
ment by the active partiripation of Itrdian 
soldiers in tbe fighting, ^nd in the provision of 
funds to relieve the burden on the finances ; they 
have indirectly assisted the Imperial Government 
by maintaining perfect order and peace lhrou"h- 
out tho country, thug freeing those in authority 
from the distraction associated with internal 
security and permitting concentrjition on the 
successful prosecution of tho war. Nor csir we 
rightly limit the action of these forces to their 

direct and irfdirect influence on tbe prosecution 
of the war; like all great emotional upheav.als 
they go much deeper and spread much wider 
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Tlio introspection induced by rv fliiock of nrms 
which renders minor hiiuiiin interests nlmast con- 
tomptiblo hns led ns to sco the things tlmt really 
umttcr inuclj in clyaror j)or8i>cctivo. Jt has 
brought ftil interests in the country olo&or 
together nnd has led to n much better under' 
Btnndmg of the Native States and their value to 
tho Empire ; it has brouglit a much closer under- 
btanding between tho Indian intellectuals aiul 
tho Government, which will bo of iucalculnble 
value in tho political readjustment whlcit must 
folloNY the close of tho war. ns each hide now secs 
more clearly tho motives nnd principles of tho 
other’, and it has inspired n much shrewder 
appreciation of what good government is nnd 
what it means to every individual. Vnder tho 
hammer strokes of onr enemie.i has been forged a 
closer link between Jndiannd England. Forwhilst, 
on the one hand, India’s eompleto co-operation with 
the Ilaj has endeared her to tho Government ; on 
tho other, the full recognition by all in authority 
of the completeness of India's servico has inspired 
the confident belief that the natural poUtiCAl 
growth of the country will bo freely encouraged, 
without any trace of tho suspicion or doubt 
which might have exUCod befoio thU supiomo 
trial. There is a closer appravimstion ttuin At 
any previous period in the history of BriUsh rula 
in India between the ]>oint of view of the 
Government and of the people, aud of this closer 
tmdorstnnding has been born the confidence 
which will ho the mainspritig of our couQion 
policy in tho ytsirs that aro before us. 

me just note iu passing two oUiei facton.. 
India has never enteitained a shadow of doubt uh 
to the absoluto justice of the cause for wfiicli 
Great Britiiin <h<’w the ewonl. The struggle of 
Sir Edward Grey to avert war failed bpcnuso tl)e 
Teutonic Powere were resolved on the humilia- 
tion of the Siilenie or »w ; tite rsjw o! Belgititv, 
accompanied by brutalities which are sickening, 
sealed the pre-raeditated crime Of Germany. Tlien 
wo are eupiemely fortunnto in that tho King’s 
Vicegerent whs by temporunjcnt and rApericncc 
the Englisbii)an most fitteil to educe And ®3prp.<!e 
the emotions which svirchargod India when tho 
war broke out. It is not for we now to attempt 
to analyse the reasons which Imvo given 
Lo»-d Hardingo his uni(pi6 position in the hearts 
and minds of all classes in India. Koremost 
AQjon^fc them, of couree, is his complete identifi- 
cation witli Dur major jntcre.sts — an identifica- 
tion which, in that historic speech on tho 
Transvaal Indian question and at Madras, made 


.HK feel that the Government of India was ebo the 
Jtttlian Govtmutml. Then there is that tnins- 
pnrent simplicity of character and spec’ch which 
goeAstiaight to the Indian he.art, that devotion 
to duty amid bitter losses wbich inspires ginti- 
ludo and nflection. TJiesonre fioiiits on which it , 
is unnecesfyrry to labour, Isjyond tho expression of 
tlio universal feeling that in Lord Hardingo wa 
have a Viceroy commanding ami receiving 
our nbioluto confidence. He it was who 
on tho outbreak of tho war with rare pres- 
cienco interpreted our desires when he said India 
devoted tho Inst man and tho last gun 
to tho servico of the Empire; heit iswho h.id 
focussed our desiie for service in the steady 
stream of help which has flowed to the ossistance 
of tho Cro\rn ; and ho it is who erobodiea our 
liO|>03 nnd trD.st for the future ; our great plen ia 
tlmt' he may guide us not only through the 
war, but through the important days of the post- 
war settlcinent. 

To recapitulate, tbe dominant feeling in India 
is that although the main battlefield is thousands 
of miles away, India has an interest in the result 
of the war not le^s intimatu than tlmt of Eng- 
Uad. tV'e feel that tbo cause of Kngl.ind is 
tho cause of India; (hat ns in the n'se of 
England lie the whole hope of itidia, so if mbfor* 
tune overcome England, our fortunes will be 
entombed. Ve are proud to slmre in tbe great 
fight for the p^e^ervation of tho Empire ; \\e are 
prepared to stake out ^ery existence for that 
tausc. 'thi'- spirit is exemphlled not only iu the 
courage nnd maiti.rl spirit of the Indi.ru regiinent*, 
who aro fighting shoulder to shoulder with their 
Btitirii comrades iii France and other rones of 
war ; but in tlie univorisal acclaim which greeted 
the deciidon to send Indian regiments to tlie 
front. We sec that behind the great clash of 
firms lies an erjual great clasli of pntidpfe 
tween the desire to impose tho will of Prussia 
ujionthe civilised world, nnd to resort to nauseat- 
ing b.»rU»ritie8 to ncliicve (hat end, nnd the 
desire to lenre all peoples to wotk out their 
political destinies, and to cany into tlie battle- 
filed the ti-nditions of chivalry inspired by 
tlmt polity. We have no atom of hesitation in 
our unquestiouing.adherenco to the policy which 
Great Britain has espoused. We have learnt 
to understand and appreciate the British 
people better, since they ivere tried by war; 
wo bare learnt tbe better to understAnd tbo 
debased materialism to wliich Great Britain 
and her Allies aro opjHsscd. And out of tho 
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Bcething cauldron into which the Empire is 
plunged, there have arisen a firmer emulation 
of each other’s goml (pialitios, a mutual ad* 
miration and good comradeship, a closer tie, a 
more intimate bond of union. That which the 
most astute advocacy could not accomplish a com- 
mon danger, met in common, has brought about. 
India has the proud satisfaction of knowing that 
she has done her doty, and that her services arc 
recognised by the- most eminent men of boUi I’ar- 
tiesin the State. She has the as-suranco tlwt 
when, in the fulness of time, the changed condi- 
tions affected by the rvar have to be expressed in 
the ‘ readjustment of impeiial conditions, her 
reward will be fully commensurate not only with 
what she has done, but with all she is capable of 
doing in the Empire of the future. 


Tlrat day, however, is not yet come, The toil- 
some and bloody road to peace has not yet been 
traversed. The saciifices before us aio enormous; 
they must be cheerfully mot by the provision of 
more troops, more money, more munitions and 
everything we can contribute to tho puccessful 
prosccution^of tho war. Tlie strain of war increas- 
es with the duration of tho war. AVe have to seo 
that no matter how long or great tho strain, 
ttiero is no weakening of tho robust confidence in 
the ultimate issue, or of tiie internal tranquillity 
which is of such priceless nssistince to the Govern- 
ment. But this road we shall tread with the 
assured knowledge tliat no m.itterhow gr-eat the 
sacrifice, it is inevitable ; and that the results will 
be proportionate to it. 


THE WAR AND THE EDUCATED CLASSES 

BY THE HON. SIR P. S. SlVASWAMI AIYER, K.C.S.t., C.I.E., 

Member, Executive Council, Mudi-as. 


HE truth of the remark that there is a soul 
of goodness in things evil has never been 
more forcibly illustrated than by tbs 
tcmarkable feeling of solidarity between 
the component parts of the British Empire wbicl> 
has been brought about by the war that is no'v 
being wage,d in all the contineuts of the old 
world. Ko part of the Empire has been quickr^t 
than India to rally round the British liog or made 
more important contributions to the military 
defence of the Empire. The substantial expres- 
sions of enthusiastic loyalty which have poured 
’forth from this country have, by their depth and 
extent, cause<l a feeling of egreeable surprise ju 
Britain as they have upset the calculations of 
Germany.^ That the self-governing Colonies 
peopled by their own race should be anxious to 
support the -Eoipire in the hour of danger w^s 
taken for grapted by the British public. Bot, 
whether their fellow-subjects of alien races and 
creeds in India would share tl^e same devotion to 
the Empire was a matter on which some mij^v- 
ings were perhaps not unnatural. Ko doubt 
ttmld have been entertained .as to th© loyalty of 
the ruling chiefs, or of tlie army in Indu. But 
what would be the attitude of the educated classes 
who were such frequent and severe critics of tho— 


adtoinistration and who did not hesitate to' ex- 
press finely their grievances and aspirations I 
Was their discontent of the nature of dlsall’ec- 
tion, or was it only such legitimate discontent ns 
is felt and oxpreased by a constitutional opposi- 
tion, by men who wish to remedy defects in tho 
adminKtration and make it more responsive to 
public opinion f Those who really knew tho edu- 
cated classe-j could not possibly feel any doubt as 
to their loyalty. In the nature of things it is 
inevitable that the views of a bureaucracy firmly 
conrinced of the excellence of the existing admin- 
istration and the views of its outside critics 
should in many respects bo divergent. The 
advocates of order and of progress are apt to by 
over-emphasis on their respective ideals and attach 
insufficient weight to' the claims of the other 
ideal. It tho political reformer in his impatient 
desire for progress makes light of the difficulties, 
the members of the buieaucracy, who are wedded 
to the existing order, are too much obsessed by 
them to move forward. Jlembers of opposite par- 
ties are not always fair in their criticisms, nor 
over-ready to believe in the purity of their opppo- 
nents’ motives. But he would have been a 
superficial obseiver who inferred any tendency to 
disloyalty from the criticisms, very often sharp, of 
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the machinery or meusurea of the ndministrution. 
of all the vtiiious classes in India, it is the edu- 
cated cLss that is really best qualilled to jotlgo of 
the benefits of the British rule and the advant- 
ages of inclusion in the British Empire. Tho 
masses of tlio people, no doubt, nppjcciate the 
blessings of peace, security and even-handed jus- 
tice, but the vast majority of them have no know- 
ledge of history and of the disoi-ders and mis- 
government from Avhich the country was saved by 
British rule. They have little knowledge of the 
Germans or of their character or methods of ad- 
ministration, or of the comparative superiority of 
British administi-ntion to that of nnj* other Euro- 
pean nation. They are undoubtedly loyoJ, but 
their loyalty is of the passive type. The attitude 
of the villager is generally one of indiflerence to 
the remote abstraction of a monarch so long as 
his class customs and village institutions are un- 
touched and is expressed in the saying • ‘what mat- 
ters it, if Rama reigns, or Havana reigns.' This 
feeling is slowly and gradually being transformed 
Into one of a little more interest in the affairs of 
the great world outside their villages and is 
largely duo to the infiuence of the Press and those 
who can read. The expressions of loyalty and 
devotion to the British Raj that have been heard 
throughout the land have proceeded, not from the 
inarticulate masses, but from the literate classes 
and the thinking portion of the public. It is the 
same Ptess that in times of peace indulges tn tho 
most outspoken criticism of the Goieroraent 
that now sets itself to the publicatioD, reverbem 
tion and dillusion of sentiments of loyalty. It is 
one of the most gratifying feature.^ of the present 
situation that the conduct of the Indian Fiess in 
dealing with tho uar has, with a few stray excep- 
tions here and there, been inspired by sinccreand 
trnqacstionable loyalty. The voices that are 
heard iu the BiOss and on the platform, in coun- 
cils and associations, are tho voices of the educat- 
ed classes. They realize more clearly then the 
rest of their countrymen tho gravity of Uie 
issues at stake and the mAiace toliberty, human- 
ity and civilization implied in tho ascendancy of 
German Tnilitiudsni. Keen ns tho most advanced 
political refornier may bo about progns.*., lie 
knows that it is impossible for him to aebievo his 


pofitica! ide.al of a United India governed oti 
constitutional lines, except under the fostering 
care of the nation which has Bet the example of 
poIitic.*il freedom and ordered progress to the rest 
of the world. Tho educated Indian is the product 
of British rule, and he owes everything thaf 
distinguishes him from the mass of his country- 
men to the boon of English education which has 
broadened his mental outlook aud imbued him 
with higher ideals and aspirations. His loyalty 
is not the merely instinctive loyalty of the Briton 
at homo or tiie Colonial, but the outcome of grati- 
tude tor benefits conferred and of the conviction 
that the progress of India is indissolubly bound up 
with the integrity and solid.vrity of the British 
Empire. The loyalty of the Colonml U the loyalty 
of a petted child who is assiduously kept in good 
humour and canuot stand the strain of the slight- 
est attempt at dictation or interference by the 
Mother Country, be it in the matter of tho treat- 
ment of Asiatic ianDlgi-ants or the question of 
tarill'sor any other question. The educated Indian, 
on the other hand, knows that for as long a time 
as the practical politician need look into, the Bri- 
tub connection is necessaiy to secure him against 
internal disorder and external nggresdoo. The 
suspension of all political agitation in the country 
is proof of the desire of the educated classes to 
say or do nothing lh.it may cause the least, embar- 
rassment to tho Ooieinment. It is not that the 
carping critic of Government, the radical Indian 
doctrinaiie, and the political mis.«ionrirj* have to 
tt>e the Lnguige of the Ttutfe' History of the War, 
bccnxiJenced, direountenanccd or converted by the 
millions but that far more than the millions tlic.-e 
various classes of critics have alw.vj-s re-vliied Ih.vt 
any weakening of tho British Empire must affect 
the conditions necessary for the peaceful and 
steady devclojiment of an Indian nation. Agita- 
tion in peaceful times for political privileges is* 
certainly not inconsistent with deep-seated loyalty. 
That the educated classes should desire tc have a 
larger eb.vre in the direetjon of the ndmjnistration 
or larger opportunities for tho exercisc*of respon- 
rilMlityis not unnatural. How far such aspira- 
tions can or will be gratified is a .question which 
the nriter doe.s not pioposo to consider. 


U'irt «ur^ o magazine 09 •' TAe /ndtan /freieia" U impoa»ftte to qvittion the serioux interest of pur ftUow 
SHhJfcts in the 2}e]>enr}enry inall mailers whirh affect irwJrf ptoffrtss. The striking /rnture o/#ufA tnagntines 
Is (Ae deMcAed and tinpariiaZ spirit wAicA onimatrs tAeurifera of the arUelts and the rcadg reproof of ony 
uiin-nnee icAjcA bslltlUs the high ambiiion of the Xnclian nation to deserve the respert of all nations'— 
“ TAe iim'etc of ilei-ieirs.”] 



INDIA; THE WAR, AND THE ARMY 

BY SIR VALENTINE CHIROL. 


A XE of the most striking results of the wjir ftt 
/iV ** change of flemocratic opinion 

kJ concerning the army ami nil that it con- 
I notes. The last mail brought out a re- 
markable letter which had just appeared in a . 
London |>apor from Mr. James Sexton, one of the 
most influential labour leaders in England, Ho 
states that he h.ad been a consistent and convinced 
opponent of a big navy a-s well ns of any form of 
obligatory service in tho army and that he had 
been content to put his trust in disirrnament and 
arbitration. I presume that twelve month.s ago 
ho would have regarded Bedlam or any other 
Lunatic Asylum aa the proper place of residence 
for those who like myself, or to mention a far 
higher authority— tho pro'ent Vjceioy had for 
years past believed Yr'iUiatn 11. to be working up 
to tho presont war for world-dominion as sorely 
and as methodically a.s Bismarck had worked up 
half a century ago to tho war between PnissLv 
and Austria for domination in Oermany and then 
to the war between Germany and France for 
domination In.Euroja. 

It is, M Mr. Sexton himself puts it, ” somewhat 
of a revolution ” to find him and his friends even 
considering the merits or the necessity of military 
service, It is still more of a revotution that con- 
sideration of tho (Question should have ted such 
men to admit publicly that the opinions they bad 
so strongly jhelJ have now been tried by the 
supremo test of a great national emergency and 
found utterly wanting. Had tho duty of military 
service been recognised in time by the nation at 
largo, we should- not now, Mr. Sexton admit*, 
be still on the I-«er or the Aisne, but across the 
Rhino and well on tho road to Berlin. Xor is 
this “ revolutionary " change confine«l to the 
principle of military service. Hitherto it was the 
f whion in dcmocmtic circles to regard the army 
ns an insiittition apart from and indcol almost 
inherently hostile to the “ masses," a close pre- 
serve for the “ cl.isscs,’' a bulwark of " reaction,” 
if not an actnal menace to “ the liberties of the 
people," etc. All these sbib^lcths are being 
rapidly swept away. It is our fleets and our 
armies that have atone raved not only ” the liber- 
ties of the people ” but our national independence 
from destruction and in the splendid stand made 
by our troopa in France against a long prepared 
scheme of overwhelming aggression, the only- 


privilege of tho “classes has been to swell a.s 
never before the long drawn casualty lists from 
tbo battlefield. If democracy means the fusion 
of all classes of the community in a common sense 
of national duty, never has that meaning come so 
near to fulfilment as in the Territorial and other 
new armies in which aristocrats and artisans, pro- 
fessors and peasants, capitalists and workmen 
stand to-day shoulder to shoulder waiting for “ tho 
day,” under no other compulsion than their own 
voluntary determination to do or die for their 
country. The victory which awaits them will bo 
the crowning apotheosis of true democracy. 

Conditions in India nre necessarily very difler- 
ent, but during the few week.s I have spent hero 
this time, 1 have been glad to note many indica- 
tions of ft somewhat analogous ehango in tho 
attitude of tho educated clisses towards tbo 
Indian Army. It lias always seemed strange to 
mo that, amongst Indians whoso Idea] is an united 
India, so little appreciation waa shown of an 
institution which embodies in so large and efTect- 
ive a mea-suro the conception of Indian unity. 
In tho Indian nrmy ns nowhere else in India you 
find men of all mccs and creeds and castes and 
classes In this vast sub-continent brought into 
the closest community of thought and action— 
Brahmans and non-Bmhmans, Hindus and 
Mussulmans, Sikhs and Christians, Punjabis and 
Mnhrattas, bill-men and low-landers. Their 
different idiosyncracies are as far as possible 
safeguarded and respected, but such distinctions 
a.a exist between them servo mainly to promote 
that generous emulation between different corps 
which atimulates every army in the world. 

Tho eilurtited classes in India have largely 
drawn tlicir inspiration from a school of political 
thought in England which had undoubtedly been 
le<! by doctrimire conceptions to ignore or to 
misconstrue the significance of the nrmy in a 
democratic state. The revulsion of feeling which, 
as shown for example in Sir. Sexton’s letter, is 
taking place at home under the impact of this 
great war, could not, I think, fail to exercise a 
far-re.aching iofluenco on educated opinion in 
India. Tho vast majority of educated Indians 
have thrown in their lot with tho British Empire 
and have frankly recognised that the destinies of 
India are bound up ns far as the human eye can 
' reach into the future* with the triumph of th" 
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Rut it is from tho go-a-hoad Jnpanoso that wq 
Ijsvo most to fear in tho keen competition for th% 
trade openings loft by tho departure of tho Gerv 
mans and Austrians. In textile manufactures, 
in gl.iss and glassware, and in a dozen other iines, 
it is stated on good authority that Japan baa 
already enormously increased her sales in India — 
every part of the country is /loodcd with J.apaneso 
matches — and tho Indian trade in hosiery, now a 
large and very progressive one, is already almost 
monopolised by Japanese goods. These plain 
, facts show that Indian industry must be up and 
doing without delay, while there is still time for 
ndcqu<ato preparation, if it is to compete success* 
fully with Japan, Java, and .the United States — 
not to speak of the temporarily disabled indust- 
iies o/ Geitmtitj’ /sati AcKtrii, /urd cf tyfatrirentif 
Europe generally, that will assuredly again enter 
the arena after the war — in the revival of Indian 
trade that will follow tho conclusion of peace in 
Europe. 

Mr. Alfred Ohattorton, c.i.z, the able and 
energetic Director of Industries in Mysore — 
whose loss to 'Madras and British India has been 
Mysore's great gain — hag opportunely published 
an excellent collection of papers on this subject, 
entitled “Industrial Evolution in India.” And 
it must be admitted that Mr. Ley’s department, 
and most of the Local Governments, and many of 
the more advanced Feudatory States like Mysore 
nnd Indore and Gwalior, have furnished us with a 
vast amount of valuable instruction, often found- 
ed on long and costly experimental enterprises, 
all showing the immense natural resources of 
India in every form of raw material, and the 
infinite possibilities of national wealth that await 
the development of those natural resources. For 
instance, in the last session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council, tlie Uon. Mr. Clark, reply- 
ing.to a question by the Hon. Rai Sitanath Ral 
Bahadur ns to the desirability of Government 
assistance for the Indian sugar industry, made a 
long statement setting forth in detail tho great 
and costly elTorts that tho Govemment have made 
with this object in view in everj’ suitable district 
in the country. I may mention also the admir- 
able report (clearly summarised in the Uindtt 
of April :5) of the Industrial Coramittee sporially 
appointed by the Government of the United 
provinces to consider tho circumstances resulting 
from tho war. Take aUo the speech of Sir James 
Sleston at Mirrapur, reported in tho Indian 
Jieviev of December last — or the speech of tho 
lion. Rai Bahadur .Sal.a Bi'hambar Katb to the 


United Provinces Clinmhcr of Commerce on 
Feburury 27th— Or the address of Colonel Ag,abeg 
at the nnntml meeting of the Jlining end Geologi- 
cal Institute of India — and I might mention a 
hundred others. 

And yet, with all these experiments and re- ' 
ports and speeches and nddref-aes — with all ou? 
wealth of raw material, of labour, of skill, and of 
capital — wo have nothing practical as yet to show 
for it all. Capital is not attracted, as it was in^'' 
Java, when tho Dutch Government announced 
their intention pf aapturing the Indian sugar 
trade. 

IVhyis this? I turn, for the answer to this ques- 
tion, to the address of the Indian Merchants of 
Bombay, in their Chamber assembled, to the 
Dtreetor^Genenl of Oommeresa! Intelligence. TTe 
all know that the Indian merchants of Bombay, 
equally with the European merchants of that 
great centre of ind ustrial nnd commercial activity, 
are a body second to none in the world for their 
indtisCrial knowledge and their commercial enter- 
prise. The Chamber pointed out to Mr. Ley 
that, with the cessation of German and Austrian 
unfair competition, there «^^s every re.ison to ex- 
pect that Indian capital nnd the Indian labour 
would easily be able to capture the enormous 
trade in such lucrative lines as glass and glass- 
ware, aniline and ali»rine dyes, matches, chemical 
products, sugar, and many other commodities 
generally used by the countless millions of IndLa — 
provided only that the Imperial Government 
would give the Indian investor some hope tAit, 
after the conclusion of peace, these nascent indus- 
tries should not be handed over oncomore to the 
tender mercies of those Protectionists, commercial t, 
countries like Japan and Java and the United 
States, who are itUnye able, by serening up 
their tarilfs nnd increasing their subsidies to a 
sufficient degree, instantly to destroy all competi- 
tion in a belpicss Free Trade country. 

Moreover, ns soon as the war is over, there can 
be little doubt that the arch-Frotectionists of 
Germany nnd Austria Hungary will'at once re- 
commence their predatory attacks on tiie vast 
field of Indian trade, and will use every device of 
tarifTa, drawbacks, subsidies, nnd the other well- 
known means by which, in tho period preceding 
tho war, they Sx’ei-e rapidly securirg most 
lucrative monopolies. 

The Indian merchants of Bombay were able to 
show Mr. Ley that tho Government of India 
could easily obviate tho danger of these insidious 
attacks, nnd thereby attract tho necessary Indian 
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enterprise nnd Indian capital for establishing the 
great industries of which they had spoken, with- 
out in any way violating the canons of that 
“Frco Trade” theory that is so dear to many 
hioglish politicians. For even the very Apostles 
qf Free Trade — great theorists like John Stuart 
Jlill — have admitted that the theory of even the 
Htiiclest Pharisees has penaittod, nay encouraged 
u certain amount of safeguard for nascent indos- 
tries when attacked by foreign aggression. More- 
over, as ju-iit now by far the most important of 
‘foreign Protectionist aggressors, Germany and 
Austria-Ilangaiy, ate negligihje quantities in 
consequence of the war, all that is needed for 
Indian interests for the moment is a public 
pledge by the Government of India that, when 
the trade of India once more returns to its 
normal courses after the dose of the war, they 
wilt not permit foreign countries to step in and 
capture, by their Protectionist devices, the young 
Indian industries that may have been created by 
Indian enterprise in the meantime. It is obvious 
that 60 much as this can fairly and properly be 
demanded by India, even from a Free Trade 
Govemcnent— and the demand can hanlly be 
rehlatod after recent events, oven by a Govern- 
ment that la simply and solely a ^V’'Ar Govern- 
ment. More than this cannot be thought of in 
piosent circumstances, nor is it neew-sary. 

It must be borne in mind by all Indian 
politicians and economists that no radical change 
of policy^-nor indeed any nicasuio committini' 
Governmont to such a change — is pofsible during 
the aar. fiqnie of my Indian friends Imre been 
hoping (or somo measure of Imperial Preference, 
such as that enggasted in the Viceroy 'e (.rgis- 
hiivo Council by Sir (langadhar Cbitnavis and 
tho other Indian memliers, from tbe interesting 
(act that the new Secretary of State for India in 
ilie Coalition Cabinet is Mr. Chamberlain, tbo great 
Apostle of Imperul Preference, while the Under- 
secretary of State ia Lord Islington (Chairman 
of the Indi-jn Public Service Coinnugsion), a dis- 
tingui'hcd member of the Uojal Commission 
that instituted ’ Imperial Preference between 
Canada nnd tho IVest Indies. H is quite true 
that tho JfenioranJun*, drawn up by Lord Islirig- 
ton after his appointment as Governor of Xew 
Ze-almd, that i« appended to tho Report of the 
Ivoyal Commission {RUi^ JJocl-, Cd 5369), aWy 
estahlUbed the value of Tmpctul Preference be- 
tween Canad.v and tho IVest Indies, and inferen- 


tially between India and tbe rest of the British 
Empire. But it is quite certain that neither of 
these statesmen, whatever may be their personal 
or privato opinions, would countenance any de- 
parture from the fiscal status quo in India so long 
AS the war lasts. Whatever is done in tho mean- 
time must not offend the prejudices of Free 
Traders. ' ' 

But there is no reason why Indians should 
not be up and doing on tho lines indicated ' above, 
that can offend no piejudices. Let us not 
forget that while the imports into India of glass 
and glassware from the United Kingdom were 
diminishetl in 1914-15by Rs. 5,14,000 from those 
in 1913-14, tbe imports from Japan in the same 
period increased horn Rs. 15,81,209 to Rs. 
19,65,232 ! Indeed, in March, 1915, the imports 
of glasewaro from Japan • were Rs. 3,32,880 — 
mote than half the total imports I While in tho 
vast Indian match-trade, the amnring activity of 
Japan is still more marked— her imports of 
matches Into India rose from Rs, 39,06,824 in 
1913-14 to Rs. 69,07,616 in 1914-15— and wMlo 
in March, 1014, she sent us matches to tho value 
of Re. 3,12,876 ; in March, 1915, she sent to tho 
value of Rs. 11,08,149 { The triumphs of Protec- 
tionist ioterriAtionnl trade have, perhaps, never 
been more marked than in this record— except in 
tho records of tho capture of tho Indian sugar- 
trade by the Protectionist Dutch Government of 
Java. 

And, yet,' it K admitted by nil that tho threo 
industries in which India po^ac&scs tho mout 
enormous advantages o^er every industrial coun- 
try in the world, if only they wore safeguarded 
from foreign unfair inroads, aro those of sugar, 
matches, and glass. 

Lord Hatdingo has shown himself in several 
directions a true friend to tho peoples of Indi.u 
A'ow that the time of hi.s retirement is ap- 
proaching, he has, offered to him by tho circum- 
stances of tho great war,* such an opportunity of 
endcoring himself to tho millions of tho subjccta 
of tho King-Emperor os Jws never been given to 
any one of hh predecessors. Ho has only to soy 
tho word, and factories will epting up in every 
provinre of tho Empire os if by magic, as they 
hare done and are doing in Japan and Java, 
bringing lucrative employment to every willing 
worker, and diffusing wealth wherever tboy 
appear. • 


UEV. C F, ANDREWS, M A., Dalbi.— “ I rssd Iba Iwilan RteUw noath bp m^roth with the gcestvit interest sjjd 
stwsy* rt<iril noreiolKj mtttcr io it, erpasUllj oa the ecoAMaio aide in wbi«h 1 sri ipacially iatoreiCed than la aor 
other ladisa Jourssl.* ^ 



THE WAR & SOME LESSONS FOR INDIA 

BY SIR NARAYAN CHANDAVARKAR, K.C.J.R. 


J UST ft tiiontliuntUr HU Maji-'.y tha Kltijf 
Utii|f»tr liaileomofo for tim 
tioii l)iitl«r Hi IMhl ill lUll.ftii.l KwakcHt^l 
tliy Winl of hi-* lit<!Un hiiiijiyti !iy kiiiltii*^* lIMr 
!u-.<rli* to lliB lIrttUli Throim nnil tIm In-urt 

i.f Uiijdnul, ft ii[;{li.jiUe«Ml Uriliflj oflirwl In 
Iii'lh, riM-nkitif,' U> me on the MihJ*«cl of IIU 
Mnj«-tyU vUit mill till' vnve of loyitUy wlilcli 
liiil thn country «t thil in th»nlcli#;ht 
of nil, rrmarkixl : *'lt Inn U'^-n epUn'IMhutlitiw 
lonR will il Kvt? I am iloiihlfiil." 1 n my hnnihU 
way I ini«ui rv<l I cntrrtfllnMl no ilouht it would 
hut mill fructify. ThU inr hrw |iro\c<l Hint the 
loyalty of IiidU, to which irnjvtiM wn* f;iien hy 
Iho nltnictivp f-Pirotiftlityof Hin Mftj<‘^ly, limound. 
1 notico llinl by roiiio thoiiKhtfiil men n dUtmc* 
tion i" tnmlo lietwceii the loynlty of the 
Inilwn iho Urge voliuna of oiir vilLigcr* 

•— nml the r'lilratM clnxH-f. It tii irmnrkM 
that the loyalty of the former U jnurire and 
that of the Inttor nctiVe and mure r(-.-uone<l. 
ijomo havo gone tlio exurnt of olneraing that our 
rillagon* nro iniUn’crcrit who nilea— whctlic-r 
" llatnft or llftYnrift. " I cminot Nub«cnbo to that 
ob^c^vation. It is true that when the times were 
disturbed continually, peace wan rare and recur* 
ity of life nnd projicrty coiwjtintly Ihrcatonwl, the 
Iiidinti \ ilI'igcr,iinncciHtonie<I to org-iuUcd and Kt- 
tlcil rule, tiiouglit of nil nilot-H nn aliko mid faenre 
the provcrbi.al tnulition puttiiigllanin and Ibi>-mia 
uti tho aamo level. Ihit n century imd more 
of Bclllcd fJo^ eminent under tlio nritUh Ina 
changcil tho > Ill-igers' jKiint of view nnd in tlio 
villigen 1 ha\o been to during the hrt rix months 
I Imvo met vill.tgers expres-iing in their own way 
their keen fcct.eo of appreciation of HriUVb rulo 
and haling the very iJA of n change of Govern- 
ment. In t1i.at re«pectt}io ediicsite*! c1.sr.«cs and 
tho uneducated masses feci tho same. It is no 
empty and conventional c.xpres.sion to say that 
tho war has brought out tho fine rpirit and faith 
of India, both high ond low, townsman and 
vilUger alike. 

Tho avnr has taught nnd U teaching more. 
That Germany was, ever since her success in tho 
Kranco-Prussian .War of 1870, preparing for„ 
nnothor war with a view to crush Franco wna 
more or’loss believed but none expected that the 


dngwofwnr Mould 1« Jet Ioom- m t-xiii arid that 
Gi-nuaiiy Mouldls. found so Iin-t to nl) ^nwiof 
elmmo «nd niontlity n. she |.a, ,J,i|y,.rou„g 
tnU-. The. Mar r/irm* Iiko n thief whenallhad 
ft^inc! secmti and Mfo-uhen, in fart, m,. 

. “'« “n<’t»ori to our roiifs that nitsJcrn 

aviliMl.ur, with the marrh of industry and soIefKO 
ina.le for comity of r.stions and the hrothcr- 
lio.,l of man. Um the dvilimtion has provcl a 
Imrden. Germany, nilrd by a military cist-, 
rtaiida Is-foro us as a M-arning against cisto rule 
and ascendancy. Tho matorinlistic spirit of the 

tiincti-eiith century-nalicinacompetingwith one 
ftiiother for commercial supremacy— is Nid bare 
U-fore us in all it. nakttineii., Keionco which pro- 
f.^1 to heal man has come to destroy him and 
Ins home by rorans of submartnp* xcpi'cIiDs, 
iKimbs, nnd iKiiionoua gi*s*, Am! the grim situa- 
Uon was summcl up by the r»wrcin fu literary 
hupplemcnt of March 11, when it aaid: “A^ 
they, (the Gennans), "iisFumo thatanyth/rgOMy 
^ .lone for victory, so wo ha<v anstimesl that any- 
thing^ may las deno for money. That « our 
doctnno a.s foolish lu the doctrine of war and bnsc'l 
“l^" V® in nniroal instincts and dis- 
belief in tho snirit. It r« we Lave not 


, V V • nniroal instmew nau ois- 

bclicf in tho spirit. Itli bcciuso we Lave not 
valiiwl tho beauty ofourivuteo much ns money 
tlintwo Lave dpsti-oyed it nnd made »o beauty of 
our own to Uko iu plico.” 

The war bos enabled us to see life, indiridual and 


national, in its true perspective and to discern in 
bard lesson tho nneient truth oft obscured that a 
nationfiivatriily and worthily only when it pursue 
material wcillh ns xiliservifnt to spiritual end.“ — 
for tlio cultivatiuii and exaltation of its 
spirit of rightouiiBDCss exenipIifio<l by the good 
nnd simple lives of its people, the.furo tone of 
its literature nnd arts, the healing effects of its 
science, and tho unsoiled chnrncter of its public 
men running on tlo s-amo pLino of high principle 
whether in public or private. ‘MVe are learning 
to seen now value in truths a. o learnt at our 
mother's knen," s-aya Pi-ofessor Jacks, Editor of 
tho i/iblfrt Journal, in bis nrticlo on “ England’s 
Experience with the Konl Thinga, ” published in 
tho Irtfe AVriew. 


■With theso general reflections Jet me turn to 
somo nwro sjcciGc, simple, and dear lessons of the 
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wav os wc have learnt them so far. They are as 
follows j 

(1) A people’s greatness depends not on their 
numbers or tho extent of their territory but on 
their solMess spii it. A nation may bo small and ‘ 
oven weak as comp.ired to others, and yet it can 
stand up and fight the foes of God and liberty 
and servo humanity and earn its reward in the 
Eternal Book of Life if its soul is great. Witness 
Belgium and its King and people. As the Belgian 
poet Emily Vaerhaeren puts it : “Belgium has 
proved the most vital rampart of modern civiliza* 
tion. Before this sudden baptism we were hardly 
a nation at all. We have now discovered oursel- 
ves.” And Cardinal Mercier's Pastoral Letter ! 
What a precious gift ! It counsels Belgians and 
through them the world that the laws of con- 
science are sovereign laws— that “suffering passes 
away, the crown^ of life for our souls, the crown 
of glory for our nation, shall not pass away,” 

(2) The war has given us heart-beats in the 
form of phrases which will and ought to live and 
endure in our being as the pure wells of life. I 
cite but two, though more can be gleaned and 
given. _ Note what a common British soldier 
living in the trenches at the front wrote : “ / 
am livinij on tha top of the fulneie of life a 
phrase of which it has been rightly said that even 
that artistic master of phrases, Louis Stevenson, 
'could not have perhaps coined it. It Is when wo 
struggle with life’s difficulties and endure hard- 
ships for God, country, and righteousness that we 
SCO how life ia full and worthy. It is then th.»t 
tho sigh of war gives the song of Ood. Hero L 
another phriiso • — “ Anon>/Tnoi'« courage ” used by 
Moiis. Poincare, Prej.ldent of the Fi ench Kepublic, 
when he praised the soldiers of tho Allies for the 
glorious anonymity of their courage— for fightin" 
without any hope of reputation, unknown to fame 
,and unadvertised except in the mass ns soldiers. 

In an adveitisiiig age, when great n.en of whom 
thewoilJand newspijiers speak are mentioned 
and praised almost daily, it is well to know and be 
reminded 'that “tho real hero of tho war” 
is, ns Punch described in his Cartoon of December 
30, 1914, the ordin.ary soldier — the priv.ate — 
who fights, dies, is buried— no one knows when^— 

“ somewhere in France or Flanders.” 

And among these heroes of “ .anonymous 
courage,” our brethren of the Indian army at the 
front, fighting for our King with dauntless spirit 
and covering themselves with glory and reflecting 
it on their country— our own flesli and blood- 
stand not behind their British and French com* 

. peers. There is tho battle-cry— odvanc© India 


with England 1 It is tho forerunner of tho song 
which shall follow peace for India and England— 
is it not ? That ought to bo typical of all life 
ijether in war or peace. “Anonymious courage,” 
the courage that seeks no fame but does its duty 
known only to God— “ th.at loves Heaven’s silence 
more than fame." 

_ (3) Till before the war we were all evdtUion- 
Darwin 8 disciples. The war has effected a 
sudden change. Jho President of the British 
As^iation for the Advance of Science questioned 
but sometime ago whether evolution is the only 
right word and theory of Man’s individual, 
social and national progre.ss and emancipation, and 
ho declared as his belief that a great change in 
charocteristics does not imply slow attainment 
but th.at many such changes come immediately. 

Inotherwords, Man educates; God only regener- 
ates. Witness the lesson of the war on its^mp- 

eranceside. In 1840 Life Insurance Companies 
wore known to charge a total abstainer ten pe^nt. 

i n- premium because they 

regai^ded him as thin and watery and as mentally 
cranked, in that he repudiated tbegood creatures of 
God as found m Alcoholic Drinks." Till but the 
w-liisky was considered 
f«hionaWe and respectable. But in a trice Russia 
gives up her drink; France follows; England is 
following; Uis Majesty King George has St tbJ 

:Si7mon?hV'^ ternpScoVelkS: 

TS '‘S® wins— a moral miracle 1 

s.anctitv o? ,1 motherhood and the 

.1': r. “ 

*!cbDcd, ^betly ,va. tuininginto licon.e S 

Gultur ” we worshipped befS^ 
ting how Germany hS fallerslowhT 
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ed that tlioso words did not occur in “ DcuLscIics 
Worterbiicli ” of .Iscob and (irinini, tlio pubHcation 
of which begun in IHCO ; that in Moyet’n 
“ Konversjitionca I/jxicoii ” publinhcd in 1896 
tUo words meant the cultivation of the • spiritual 
life of man; but that from 1870 they slowly 
dovolojted their present moaning — ris., tho bmtnl 
energy of tho Sui>orinun — witli tho feeling ho.irt 
nowhoro but tho nggies.sivo diplomat with c:irth‘ 
hunger and demoniac Bpirit ovcryuheio. 

(0) Above nil, hero is tho greatest Ie«Bon of tho 
war tJiught by the heart of a do// : A boat-load 
of tho biirvivets of H.M.S. J^'orinvlalle which wns 
Hunk on January Ist, 1914, were landed nt Lymo 
Ilo’gis. One of tho crow, W. S. Cowan, was 
placed on tho Pilot Pont Hotel, Ho was believed 
to have died and nil attempts to revive him failed. 
The doctors gave him up and went to where the 
rest lay to atUend to them. Ju-.t then, a dog named 
“Ijassio" came, lay alongside Conan’s body, itn 
heart on his, and it went on licking bis face. In 
half an hour Cowan opened his eyes, moved his 
legs and hands— and the dog’s bark of joy attract* 
odnotico, and it was discovered that “tho w.ifD>th 
ol tho dog’s body against Cowan’s heart and the 
constnntlickingofhisfnco had induced circuktion.” 

Cowan revived and lived ! 

Qod in the dog’s heart ' 

“I am in the hearts of all,” says God in our Oita— 
oven a dog’s. And yet men kill one another? 

The war has taught wisdom— from even a dog. 

To sum up, we stand dUillu&ionod by the war. 
True religion— tho love of God and Man — “ tho 
leal we.alth ’’as our BhaQaval Parana calls It, has 
come by its own— the spiritual is asserting itself. 

For India, — hero is new light on its ancient 


path — anil for England too — tho whole of the 
Jliitkii Empire. It is the mojit dreadful war but 
it has been tho greatest nwakencr ! Our politics 
and industrialism mui-t needs bo dominated by the 
■bpititual force of tho loving heart, which shall bum 
by ita consumingfiro our mco pHde, our caste pridcj 
and oiir intellectual self-conceit and enable us to 
atiivo for {lolitiml and iudu'itml advancement ns 
humbloworshippens in the Temple of Him, Who is 
One without a Kccond and Who is Tnith and Love. 

Will all this spiritual awakening which w® 
witne.s« In-t when England wins, ]>eaco comes 
and tho civilised worhl begins afresh ? r>et us 
liopo and pray eagerly it may ! Lord Ilrycc with 
bis Authority as hi.storinn has already given the 
w.iniing against tho lowering of ideals genemlly 
following a great war. And Lord Bryce’s 
testimony as a historian finds countenance in 
our own Puratiic traditions. Arjuna wavered, 
Shri Krishna discoursed and roused the sou! of 
tho fcoldicr by teaching him to do his duty for 
duty’s 8.ako. Arjuna fought with all the faith 
and fervour of God’s devotee, And Arjuna with 
SbrI Krishna’s aid svon. Peace followed— a fresh 
prosperity. Arjuna with the lis-ely ajem^ 
cborishcil in his heart of tho celestial song dis- 
coursed to him at the beginning of the wer to 
hearten him asked Shri Krishna to sing the safflf 
song Again. And Shri Krishna ansirered " Cons 
is the Song. Not again." May God grant »• 
shall not be so with u.s when the war ends, Brt* 
tain wins, and peace follows. May it be tie 
j>eace of Cod for our Empire — with the war and 
inwjualitiea and tragedies of mco, cj»^te and 
ended, too, throughout' the BritLh Empire “““j t 
through its righteous spirit throughout theVorM • 


f ' 

THE WAR AND WESTERN CIVILISATION 


BY DR. SIR RAMAKRISHNA GOFAL BHANDARKAR, K.C.I.E. 


< N 1857-58, while I w.as a student in the 
U Elphinstono College, Bombay, Mr. Sidney 
n Owen, who w.as sent out as Professor of Bis* 
r tory and Political Economy in that year, read 
out to U3 pasaiges from a number of books, ex- 
T>res.«ive of sympathy and love for mankind in 
genoral without distinction of race, creed or tho 
6ta"a of ewiliration arrived at. In such literature 
fis I read privately, I also observed suggestions of 
■Universal Lo^e and of the “ Parlkmont of Man 
and tho Federation of the World.” In Utor 


years, I found in European literature eridence o 
the liso and progress of a libera! religious 
based upon n newly- ucijuimd Acquaintance wi . 
tlio religious ^ruth contained in other 
religions than Christianity, especially in th«^ 

of indk. The effect of this seemed to mo to 

to neglect differences .and .bring about moraa 
appreciation and sympathy between the 
of tho wirious religions, calculated ultimate y 
strengthen tho feeling of unity * 

dUTcFont races of mankind. This liberal re Jgi 
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laid particular stress upon tlio purification 
and elevation ol the human heart and passed 
by or neglected artificial dogma*! of a nature 
to cause bitterness and bring about feuds. 
So that there loomed before me a brighter 
political and spiritual future for mankind. 

* But there soon appeared black clouds in the 
horizon. The Franeo-Prussian War of 1870-71 
was the parent of one of these. Htsmarek'B policy 
of achieving dominant power for Prussia, and 
subsequently Germany in Europe, led him to 
indict such humiliation on the French nation -as 
it was impossible for that nation to forget. The 
two countries have since that time been looking 
askance at each other and increasing their arma- 
ments and seeking nlliances with a view to try 
final conclusions. In the me.antime, Bismarck's 
policy of dominance in Europe was considered too 
narrow by his pupil, the young Kaiser, and he 
widened it to a policy of world-domination. This, 
of course, was impossible unless England’s sea- 
power was reduced, if not destroyed, and England 
humbled as France was in 1871. Thus there 
began I n naval rivalry between the two countries. 
Things went on in this way ; each of the domin- 
ant powers enspecting the othei-a and looking 
at them with a jealous eye. The spirit of human- 
ity, i.e., of sympathy for mankind in general, 
which, I believed, was making progress in Europe, 
gave way to the spirit of nationality, i.e , the 
wish of one nation to promote its own selfish 
interests to the sacrifice of those of others. Thus 
tlie terrible war, now in progress, began. These 
interests are only o! a material nature, such as 
the promotion of trade and of manufactnres. 
And for the promotion of these m.aterinl interests, 
i.e., for the attainment of more loaves and fishes, 
what is the price Europe is paying ? The blood 
of hundreds of thousands of human beings is 
'i*rag poureh at Vne ifitar oi ’Cne’^nT-^ohj’ihe 
moral sense is being corrupted ; cathedrals and 
other works of art are being demolished; aspbisiat- 
ing gases are being used for putting the enemy 
to a cruel'^death ; wells are poisoned, women 
violated ; and unoffending people massacred. If 
the current reports are true, one at Ie.ist of the 


combatants is guilty of these inhuman anti 
benstly decils. Such are tho extremes to whicl^ 
the desire for material aggrandisement ha-^ 
driven one of tho foremost nations of Europd- 
Tho spirit of human sympathy and lovo seems tP 
have entirely disappeared, and “tho Parliament of 
linn ” has evaporated into thin air. 


The truth appears to mo to bo, that mnteriai 
cirilizntion has alone m.ade incredible progress id 
Europe/ and the spiritual elev.ation of man, which 
was so much talked about, had no solid fotinda-" 
tion and melted away under the strain of tbs' 
desire for material good. And to justify this* 
change, even a new philosophy lias been invented; 
and the Superman for whoso aggrandisement nil 
men of ordinary powers should bo sacrificed as a 
matter of right has come into prominence, The 
old German philosophy, that of Kant, Fichte, 
Schleieroiacher and otliers, the tendencyof which 
is to ennoble the human spirit, has paled away 
before that of Nietzsche. Tlie reason may be that 
ennobling philosophy is all good for talk and 
insincere admiration ; but when material interests 
come in for consideration and the 'desire for 
securing them becoroes strong, it is unceremoni- 
ously flung aw.ay. This is the case with indivi- 
duals AS well as nations ; and when they happen 
to be intelligent, they devise a’ new philosophy to 
justify their comse of action. 


IVe aro afraid in India of this new philosophy, 
which is calculated -to justify the sacrifico of us, 
weak people, for the aggrandisement of the 
German Superman ; but thanks to the British 
Navy, we are free from such n contingency. No 
Indian wishes to change mifsters. There is 
every likelihood after this war is over of India’s 
being thoroughly coneolidated with other pirts 
of the British Empire, so .as to form a harmonious 
'ifndie anh o’! our coming into closer intimacy 
with Euglishmen. We are proud of our Gurkh.as, 
Punjabis, Sikhs, Baluchis and Marathas, being 
invited to co-operate with Englishmen in fighting 
for the liberties of manl^nd, and are proud also 
of the brilliant achievements of our men on the 
field of battle. 


TflE news — “ It is rePrtnbinft to meet • megozinn, edited ia todu, shore the ordinary Iitr>rsry lerel. Su>*h 

it the 7nd»on Thoiabjects treated are dealt with bj writers tpecislly corapetcat to deal with them. It 

it a nagarine ererj inteitigent Earopean thoaid read.* 

INDIA, (Eon>Ion) — “ Indiin Revleto tteadily cootinoe* to offer the widest mlety of good matter on queetlont of 
lotereat to the Ewt and to the West aMhe, AdtairaMy coodnetod Periodical.'' 

UlkPREDRiC HAUR180N.— "Eaterpriiing Beoteie, wMoh seems likely to bring Great Britain to oar fellow- 
cltizesa in India rooie cloaelj together,” 

DR. A. Jl. FAIRBAIRN.— " It is eieelleot and well written, and distiaguiihod by a lore of truth and right.” 




REFLECTIONS ON THE WAR 

BY HON. DU, DEVAl’UASAD SAKVADHIJCAliY. M.A . LL.I) 


( rtcV’C/irrneeffor of th» 

AULTUUK — im honoured namo hitherto — hns 
^ in tJio ©JOS of many eomo to bo corcrcil 
^ witli slmiiio and ignominy iiccotuo of Hr 

• barlmroiw mid utiwarmiiHlilo parading in 
connection witJi tlio ntio« hieu of tlio [irtneiit n-ar. 
It ia inexplicably forgotr.-n tliat vpott with a 
capital “ K, " tlio U-iiihlo commodity hm no real 
atVmity or concern with the improvement or 
adornment of individual mind or chniacter or 
national character for the matter of that, which 
is tho tmo adjurcent of real culturo. ‘Kultur’ 
merely connotes Slnto efliciuncy. Tho State like 
ft giganlio bniin controls as through on elaiionito 
system of nerve, the life of its citizens. Tho 
indUndual is washed, clothed, fed, o<lncate<l and 
almost put to bed by State agency where Kultor 
reigns, and in its widest sense it is nltimately 
intended for the purposes of tho maintenanco 
and increase of oiliciency of the State, And wbat 
wonder it panders to State RuiTmnism. 

Tho Old Herociit.an strife conceived as the 
father of all things— the old rule of Ate or dis- 
cord— the Pagan view of Fnto os the arbiter of the 
destinies of nations as of individuals is the cult 
of Kultur. An eternal rush and eternal cycle of 
misery and unrest as the gouMcss goal is theordcr 
of tho day. 

There is another prevailing misapprehension. 
Sometimes ono hears of the ancient wisdom of 
this country as the p-arent of German idealism. 
The claim may be partly true ; but only in form, 
and not in substance. It is a matter of lii.«!tory 
thfttsoniftof tboTTpanisbads translated into Vet- 
sianby D.ara Sbikoh fell into the Imnds of a wander- 
ing French scholar, Auquentil Duperron, who 
rendered them into French. Scliopenhaur drew 
his inspiration from Dupeyron’s French translation 
of Dara Shikoh’s Pereian vei>ion. They sought 
Eastern lore and wisdom to a.ssunge burning 
thirst. But they chose not the pure and ondeiiled 
fountain-head but preferred turbid streams turned 
"Wc-stward by amiable but iHientitfed dilettantes. 
Tlio stream of German idealism riang from 
such a source may not inaptly be said to have ended 
with Hegel, and such may bo tho biitoricol 
csiablishment of the paternity. But there are 
moral quaUCcations without which study of the 
books of wisdom is worse than uselc«s,^ nay, 
jiositiveiy injurious. Under colour of ‘‘biologi- 


Calcutta CnivfTtUfj.') 

cal necessity*’ and for undoing “hbtoric.o? 
wrong, " wliatftvcr that may signify, poisoning of 
wells, jHitrol slmlls, obnoxiniis gases and alwutid- 
ing lies are but tlio least of equipments for the 
oveithivm’ of ctviJ/cif/on and the e-tabli^hcrl 
Older of tlungh. Mo<lcrn Moluh thu.- laisps Jus 
altar on which indiridimU, fllmilie^, institutions, 
nay tho elernnl vmtie-. am to l«j Mcrificed. " 
The everlasting Inrmony of tho All, con'ecting ' 
and chastening and uplifting Its surroundings, is 
to be l>;tni8hD<I for ever, and all that U Right and 
Good and True arc alike to end, in order that 
IVrong alone should reign supremo and nothing 
bo left to compare it with but its own ghastly 
self. Engines of destruction are to be directed 
not merely to conquest joljtical suprernney 
but for purposes, according to authorised U*nr 
Books, which makes decency and propriety Wtish 
and shiver. Races and systems tlist are in the 
way must bo wiped ofT the faco of the earth. 

The oiiltt.srist ideal had aJw.iys been Germany’s 
evil gcaius — an incubus that she had again and 
again sought to overthrow; but she alwny-s 
succumbed in the end. This is true about the 
Germany of Tacitus down through the Germany 
of Cnrlovingians, «nd furtJjer down through • 
the Germany of the Middle Ages to the latter day 
Prussianised Germany wo know so well. 

And not Germany alone has been'aflected ; in 
tho sphere of business and industry, in science and 
art, as in miliUary organization, the world has bopn 
hypnotized more or less by German ideals and 
OerroAn methods. Rigid absolutism has been 
nimpnttt, of which the Uegalian Absolute Was . 
but a ghostly forerunner, going band in hand 
with a rigid meclmnism, crushing in tho 
end by sheer roas.s and dead weight, by 
drill nnd routine, nil instinct ,ftnd initi- ,, 
.ative of free play of spontaneity. Most potent, 
imfortumitcly, 1ms this hypnotism been in the 
world of e<lucation, — tho amdrinic world. The 
. ancient story of India and Virochan as to the 
choice between Svisdom nnd power has been 
re-cn.octed in tho field of German thought 
Maddened by lust of power they saw tho vision of 
a world committing suicide, as a fon.suromation 
to bo devoutly wished for, and in the name of 
fSorathustm sonnded the trumpet. of Ahriman. 

Great mad men, hierarchs of a mad world I 
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Purification by fire and sword invoked for tbnr 
own betterment will bo, no doubt, loft to do its 
work for tho permanent good of the world. Now, 
that the railiUrist or barr-aek view of human life 
and society have been seen bivre in all its ngliness 
and deformity, we may hope that the educa1don.aI, 
social, and the economical ideals of the modem 
world will be freed from the baneful spell hitherto 
cast upon them. German history, German eco- 
nomics, German philosophy manufactured to im- 
perial order as so much ammunition of war, as 
80 much gun-cotton and glycerine have gone 
the %7ay of all such ammunition — have violently 
exploded os all explosive must do in the end. 
And the authority of tho entire Theologi- 
cal^ and Philosophical Faculties of German tlnivor- 
sities will fail to impose again on a disillu^Jonised 
world. Though captive Science may for a time 
bo harnessed to the chariot of Power, she will bo 
freed from her chain by the angel of Wisdom, 
which even now hovers over the din and tumult 
of a battling world. 

_ The same moral forces which, as the Indian tra- 
dition has it, has twenty-one times denuded the 
world of a rampant militari'^m, will do bo 
again— for the twenty-second time— and may it 
bo the lost time in the world's history. 

India’s share In this world struggle, though 
she is intensely Interested in the stake, has been 
infinitesimal so far, though our rulers ore generous 
enough to magnify them, beyond proportions. 
What little has been achieved has been largely 
due to the magnetic personality of Ijord Hardinge, 
who impressed and influences all that come across 
him. 

The least of India's contributions towards 
this Titanic struggle baa been that of Bengal, 

' though it is not the least significant. Advance- 
lusnt of learning with which the University has 
been identified for GO years has achieved notable 
results in this direction and in a way least 
expected and least thought of. 

The hutory of the Bengal Field Ambulance 
Corps, with its chequered career, is soon told. 
Soon after the war broke out and India was 
called upon to pl.ay her part, the President of the 
Bengal Medical Association olTered the services 
of the Association in the work of mercy that 
must be associated with fields of carnage. The 
Viceroy was good enough to reply that the offer 
would be borne in mind and accepted in proper 
time. The offer was repeated through tho great 
Town Hall Meeting that expressed the nation’s 
sentiments towards the Throne in this awful 


cmis, and before it could bo matorialised a number 
of the Indian Ifedical Graduates were, in consul- 
toUoii with the President of the Medical Associa- 
^11 who had enlisted them for the proposed 
Ambulance Corps,_absoj bed as members of tho 
orthodox and official medical corpsfortloing field 
duty in different parts of tho world. They have 
quietly gone for unknown periods to unknown 
destinations on a few hours' notice, in true soldier 
f^hion to do their duty. A dying wife hero, a 
sick child there, aged parents elsewhere, wero left 
l«hind to bo cared for by their country and 
"■“f. What long and austiined 

political agitation failed to achieve w.as ciuietly 
had come 

and the Man had been found. And the man 
was Lord Hardinge. Our medical graduates who 
,were standing by as members of the Field Ambul- 
an4?e Corps and who never thought that their 
de^s by themselves would be direct passports 
to the honoured glory of their King's Commission, 
were summoned to service by the Viceroy to take 
their phee by the side of I, M. S, men and li. M. 

and drilled into shape, is awaiting employment in 

?eldi”w-th "E'lnisete, when nearly 

r^dy mth their land organisation, wore told by 
the eothonlies that a Floating Hospital in the 
Mesopotamia region, would be® momTeceptobh 

than « land cor^, and with a phenomenal rapidity 
the ideal troop transport boat, “ tho'^verv 
thing as an European high offieial enlliusias. 
tically it, was disenvered, turned into 

an up-to-dato and fully equipped Hospital 

LTlir "'“"a"®* ■>’ comZ^y 

the Jl^ar' -'Tl, “ ■'•■ued 

the ilensrdi m tho people’s name, and was on 

is ““'’F when cruel fate 

overtoh her opposite Madms. But the ergaSe! 
ers did not lose heart. Within 15 minulw 
tbmorushjngnews ro.cti„B „„e „f the W 
t^esofthe movement, he wired uo tn 

ht “ other cap^Tty 

might be deemed fit. His pemmiff., t ^ 
this offer and a 'fioia ho^ with 
te^isUing equipped. Tl.eir renLed offe^of 
service have been accented, and ther tvin ^ 

to the front as a La„d°force ^ 

The way that tho Secretary put the case la 
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or one of its singJo lifeboats costs. Bengal 
wins by tins loss in jmblic cstoom/* 

Its graduates and under-graduatca showed 
themselves ready to go wherever and whenever 
they were told to go, and they are still ready to 
go. , That is no little gain when one contemplates 
the picture drawn of our medical graduates hy the 
first Yico*Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
fifty-seven years ago; — 

It may also he doubted whether the social 
and roligiDUS peculiarities of tho natives of this 
country have not contributed as powerfolly as 
any Constitutional infirmity or defect to that list- 
lossness, and that indisposition to locomotion and 
adventure winch have painfull}' distinguished 
some of tho most promising graduates of the 
hledical College fropi the members of their 
profession of other races.” 

As I ventured to remind the Convocation of 
the Calcutta Univensity on the Cth March last in 
the presence of his Excellency the Chancellor, this 
was a faulty and overdrawn pictvire even then. 
Almost while this picture was being portrayed a 
Graduate of the Medical College of Bengal, who 
had been Naval Surgeon in Iler Majesty’s gun- 
boat “ Fire Queen", in the Burma waters and be- 


came Military Surgeon later on, helped hy timely 
warning and iwhona! e.vei t/one in th© defence of 
(iazipoFO during tho stirring times of tho Indian 
Mutiny, and as Surgeon-in-Charge juarched with 
tho victorious coliinm of Ilaveioclc and Niell to 
the final relief of Lucknow and u-on tho aproba- 
tion of his Commanders, his Governor and his 
|)eoplo. Tho race has not died out as some 
tiiouglit, but must h-ivD steadilyand noiseJe«.sJy 
multiplied. The man and the hour have found 
them out again, and tliat man is our large-hearted, 
*fnr-Rccing, and syrap-ithetic Viceroy, whom dire 
personal injuries and n cruelly quick succession of 
bereavements touch not where public duties aie 
concerned. Tho bras’e and generous way in which 
he has consented at duty's call to be with us in 
the critical times ahead, is thoroughly character- 
istic. SeU-less devotion to India in Lord IlarJ- 
inge’ecult and creed which was fully shaied in^ 
nay, inspired by his departed and dear consort. . 

India has responded to the Empire's call with 
a thorough real and will. Elsewhere it is her 
Princes, her men of wealth and valour that have 
been most in evidence. In Bengal it is mostly 
graduates and under-graduates of the Univereity 
that are to the fore. 


THE WAR AND ITS SIGNIFICANCE. 

BY MU. V. F. MADHaVa KAO. C.l.K 
(DEWjtK or SAJtODA.) 


^ HE World-War has now lasted for over ten 
||j. months. The tremendous events that have 
^ taken place in hurrying succession had nt 
first the effect of stupefying the people bypro%id- 
in'^’ a dramatic contrast to tho more slow-pacod 
incidents of peace. But now with tho passage of 
time tho shrill agony of the first weeks of War 
has been toned through a. mist of tc.srs and suffer- 
ing. People ere now more inclined to look from 
the crude facta to the ideal aspect of the World- 
Conflict : to turn the aearchlight more into tliMn- 
selves and enquire into the underlying signific- 
ance of the great events and tho direction of their 
natural tendencies and cbaroctor. This has been 
the case not only with the qations of Europe but 
also with tho peoples of India. 

‘In India, the enormous outburst of enthusiasm 
for the c.ause of the Allie-s is a deeply significant 
sj"n of tjie times. And the key to tho whole situa- 
tion is Loyalty. Loyalty may be merely devoUon 
to the person of the Sovereign, and instances of this 


Aro not wanting in Indian Life, B-ad Bulers like 
Malh.ar Kao, in spite of their tyranny, have deriv- 
ed advantage out of this national devotion to the 
hereditary principle, and inspired the uOeetion not 
only of tlieir Hindu but also of their Mvifsalma.n 
subjects. But that is not the sense merely In 
wliicli Loyalty can bo said to esplain the present 
psychology of the Indian people. Bather it is 
Loyalty in the sense of being true to * oneself and 
in consequence to the rest of mankind, that is the 
moving impulse. And this is the i-esiilt of their 
wondeiful religious discipline cumulated through 
tho process ofth^e ages, with which—cven in tho 
assertive theism of Isl.sm — is intimately pcriiie.it- 
ed an idealistic system of philosophy. This i-eli- 
gious discipline, part moral, hut more especially 
informed with spirituality, has stood the Jrd/an 
in good stead through nil the vieJs-situdes of his_ 
national misfortunes and turmoils. In certain 
maters, U\e West has ju<t begun to realise its eon- ^ 
edcnc0 and set aright its ethical shajidaixls,, . 
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Take, for instance, the question of drink. It is 
ft curious commentary on Western CivDizatioti 
that it was only when a dire material necessity — 
namely, that of providing munitions for the 
■\V'ar— had to be f.icod that the far-reaching 
spirituil significance of a great national evil 
had begun to bo realised. Hut in India, 
far back in the immemorial ages of our 
heroic history, a situation precisely similar 
to that now noticeable in England was created 
when the Yadavaa brought on therflMilves a 
murderous War through ft frenzy of drink. As 
ft result the clan was practically annihilated. 
It is ft favourite saying of the Puraniks that 
the Bhngwat which tells the story of the life 
of Krishna was an epic on the evil of Drink. 
In literature, this wholesome tradition against 
drink was built up by epic, and fable and 
song ; and it was later embalmed In law. The 
Code of Manu made Drink on&of the five De.tdly 
Sins— " Mahapatakas ’’-—for which there was no 
expiation. And so with the other evils, the warn- 
ing instincts of Indian Civilisation had prepared 
its people through tradition, and myth, and Sacred 
Law against their consequences. The Mahabhamt 
was intended !o illustrate the evils of gambling 
and the lust for dominion. The Ramayan showed 
the diro consequences of coveting one’s neigh- 
bour’s wife. These lessons and experiences have 
sunk deep 'into the consciousness of the people: 
And if wo find to-day Hindu soldiers fighting in 
Europe and the other theatres of War in a 
spirit of doing their duty for duty’s sake only, 
and without any expectation of gain or rc- 
w.anl, it is the result of the cumulative 
national experience and spiritual discipline of 
Hinduism, And in this regard, Mussaluna 
soWlets share with their comrades in the common 
ethics of Orientalism. 

- Tiuty, then, is the'ir ideA ; huty periaining 
to ft man’s station in life, to be done os n means 
of the perfecting of character and tlws heighten- 
ing of personality. That is the kernel of 
the sublimo gospel of the Gita. It often 
distresses me to find attempts made in the 
West to reconcile Chiistian principles with 
War. The failure is due, I believe, to their 
defective theology with its ^ideas of creation 
which are irreconciLible with the eternity of the 
Soul. Ileginling this list doctrine, however, 
there is no misgiving in the mind of the 
Indian. The Indians (Hindu or Sufi alike) 
have a firm faith in the undpng nature 
of the spirit and its ultimate perfection in the 
union with the Universal Atman. 


This theology of the West has far-reaching 
political consequence.?. "With its Personal God. 
it develops into the Tribal God with barriers of 
rate and country, nnd aggressive national nnta' 
gonisms. The net result of tho religious life, 
manifested in national conduct in .Europe, ha^ 
been the inordinate development of ungoverned 
greed and selfishness, and Titanic violence, of 
which Teutonic Kultur is the climax and th^ 
cronn. This is a feature present in other Euro-' 
pe.in races also. But as< Mr. L, F, Jocks says in 
a recent article in the Uibhert Journal : — 

“ Tbo Germans have worked out to its further' 
consequences a philosophy of life dominant, 
though less tyrannous, in all the nations which 
have shared the intellectual development of the 
last three centuries. A principle which is else- 
where mixed and retarded by other tendencies, is 
their completely roaster." This philosophy of life 
makes them lose sight of those eternal principles 
of Dharma and Cosmic Law, which govern both 
physical and moral spheres and from the opera- 
tion of which there is no escape. Harmony of 
soul can only be attained when man conforms to 
these laws. It is this Higher Law that the Ger- 
man poUt<c.a] system has lost sight of : and, qb a 
consequence, it has raised to the pedestal of God- 
head, over-riding all ethical disciplines, the state 
as the only entity worthy of human obedience 
and service. That has been its greatest misfor- 
tune : tbo nationality idea, borrowed from the 
armoury of the makers of the French Revolution, 
wjw developed through the Bismarckian regulations 
of blood and iron to, its final logical outcome as 
tho non-moral, homogeneous Prussian State of to- 
day. Happily for England^ her political develop- 
ment has been cast on difieient lines : she has all 
along recognised the sovereignty of law as 
supreme — r 11 else, even the power of the State and 
the personafity ol the King being regarded ever 
since tho Magna Cbarta, ns flowing from it and 
subordinated to it. The great World-Conflict, 
then, in so far as it can Ijp called an antagonism of 
ideals, is between the sovereignty of law and the 
freedom of Personality on the one hand, and on 
the otlier the mechanical principle of welding to- 
gether various racial types and utilising the cumu- 
lative strength of individuals organised into an 
Association for conquest and dominion. The East 
has alwftys, in Rs highest ideals, striven for the 
supremacy of Dharma and moral perfection of 
tho soul. I venture to think, therefore, that it is 
no ex.aggeration to hold that the struggle that is 
bring now waged in the blood-stained battlefields 
of the West is for tho ultimate triumph 'of those 
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principles which the Last holtla dear. 

• There is an interesting pamllel to the present 
^tuation in the story of the Ilamaynn. There 
mvana had by his austerities and his dos’otion to 
Shiva, the personal G<k 1, secured his favour and was 
renowned for his material wealth and militaiy 
power. Arts^ and Sciences wore cultivated 
throughout his dominions to a perfection which 
was not attained anywhere else. But it was all 
iutollectuality without moral worth. The lower 
beU had not boon mastered ; and this would 
account for the abduction of Sita, who incarnated 
in her beautiful womanhood all the virtues of 
her sex, and for the disasters that followed when 
Havana’s bloated egotism was confronted by that 
embodiment of Bharma and incarnation of Aryan 
culture— the great llama of the Epic. Thus was 
the Demon of a non-moral Universe, magnificent- 
ly great an»l as tremendously organised, 
conquered by the powers of the True, the Good, 
and the Beautiful. 

Modern European riiilosophy has now come to 
the point of realising that the spirit is at the 
Bource of tho working of the Universe : but it is 
at best a spirit working without a purpose. 
European thought has not put before itself a goal 
towards which the creative process might be set 
at motion. On the other hand, the Hindu 
system clearly defines the aims of existence. What 
are called Furusharthas aro Dharma, Law, lUgbt- 
eousness, Artha or the acquisition of wealth, 
Kama or desire, the reproductive instinct and 
lastly, Moksha or liberation from the bondage of 
Cyclical life. The first . of these governs 
the activity of the second and the third, 
and directs them towards the goal which is the 
hast of these Ends of Existence. And overall 
these doctrines, as their governing principle, 
covering with the rest-giving wings ns of a 
"j beneficent Angel, enveloping all the daily details 
- of a Hindu’s life, inspiring, strengthening, aiding, 
chastening all his manifold activity, remains the 
great doctrine of Karma,^ Many thinkers have 
misconstrued its leading tenets to mean fatalism. 
But no mistake can bo more far-reaching or 
radical. One of the grandest tenets of Uindnisni, 
it represents the call to Man to raise his lower 
self with tho help o f his Utghcr Self. That is 
the most sublime process of Self-Culture. Ex- 
pand it from tho indi vidual to .the aggregate, 
to tho soul of a people .. and you have what the 
West and in speci.d England has discovered 
and so laboriously developed, namely, tho fruit- 
ful idevv of Nntiofwl Self-Government. One 
remembers in this connection tho lalo Sir Henry 


Campboll-Bannorman’fi pregnant phraso : " Good 
Oovomment fs no Bubstituto for Self-Govern- 
ment}” and it is in the o^rpansion of tJiis idea, 
that the glory of England and its Imperial 
System lies. One hopes that in the fulness of 
time England will, in this direction, prove to be 
tho gaatost benefactor that India has ever Imd. 
Thinkers in India were puzzled as to what this 
impact of the West on the East in India would 
lead to. There avero vnguo misgivings ns to its 
final good. But it was to the credit of tho late 
Rnnado that he gave form and direction to the 
nebulous ideas that were floating in tho minds of > 
his educated countrymen by familiarising them 
with tho idea that the coming of tho English with 
their traditions of freedom And self-rule was a 
providential arrangement, finder which India 
would regain her lost nationhood. He inspired 
them with his instinct of healthy optimism and a 
strong-hearted belief in the ultimate triumph of 
tho principles that England stood for. There was 
tb.at other idea, which was due to Mr. Banado ov 
perhaps to his disciple, the late lamented Gokhale» 
that the cation needed opportunity for rising to 
the full height of its xnachood and aspiration^ 
Between these two conceptions, the nation’s duty, 
-was clear. \Vhile, on the one hand, it was essential 
on the Indian’s part to co-opemte with his 
Rulers ; on the other, it was equally necessary for 
the Rulers to recognise the profound unity tlmt 
underlay tbo seeming diveisitics of Indian life 
and the legitimacy of. the people’s aspirations. 
This may be stated to be the political ideal of the 
better mind of India. The conduct of certain 
British rulers brought misgivings, hotrever, to the 
minds of the people, and it was not till the signal 
act of Lords Jlorley and Minto ia inaugurating 
tbo Reforms that are associated with their names, 
that confidence was restored. Above all, it vras 
fortunate that Lord Hardijige had just before thj 
outbreak of tho World-Conflict taken so strong a 
stand on behalf of the Indians in South Africa. 

He may be said to hove revealed the nation to itself 
by eJiowing how much of soJid.irity there was in 
spite of communal harriers. lie also revealed tho 
true spirit of India towards England by sending 
the Indian soldiers to the front. And when war 
came with its tremendous issues of life and de.at}i, 
India doubted no longer and with one mind sho 
moxid to the side of England to help her in her 
hour of trial. 

To conclude, it is one of tho ctrango ironies of 
dvUisation that only through blood and slaughter 
can wo bring out the heroic qualities th.at nro in 
us and rise to our fullest height of individual or 
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Tacisv\ atatuve. Wat more than any other drama- 
tic event in our life brings out that higher self, 
that magnidcont spirit of other worldliness and 
sacriheo, something of which Kipling expresses in 
h''8 "Absent-minded Beggar." It is true that 
Peace hath her victories. But there is nothing 
w^iich enables us more dramatically to discover 
our soul than war. At the present moment, we 
are all doing that. It is one of the most hopeful 
features of this conflict that almost all the nations 
of the world are enabled to do so and are together 
in their suffering. AH arc engaged in loaming 
their lesson at the same time, and it is but inevit- 


able that behind this etekening welter of blood 
and bate, the cosmic forces are tending towards 
a profound re-adjustment of Ethical and 
National Standards. , 

“Whatever new wisdom,” to quote again 
from the Uibhert Journal Article, “ whatever 
vision of the weak spot in civilisation, is coming 
to ourselves as a result of the War, wo may be 
very sure that the same msdom, the same vision 
is coming to our enemies ! Realising this, niay 
we not believe that beneath the fierce and cruel 
oppositions of the hour a profounder principle 
of unity is at work ?” 


What Is War? Will It Ever Cease? 

BY MR. DJNSHAW EDUUI WACHA. 


I LL over the world the question is put when 
this Armageddon on the continent of Europe 
will cease. It is a natural question. But 
how may it be answered ? It can only be 
answered in one way, namely, by cogitating and 
ruminating on what wirmaybet Trace it then 
to its first cause. What is it ? U is nothing but 
a struggle of human passions for mastery. But 
human passions are, as Carlyle says, so many 
“ eternal verities." Humanity is born with them, 
and they can only be dispelled when humanity 
itself ceases to exist. 

Just take a calm but comprehensive survey of 
what our finite understanding calls “ Nature." 
Survey it in all aspects as it presents itself to the 
human mind. There are the heavens above and 
the subterranean regions below. There is the 
surface itself of the globe which we inhabit. How 
do ,we interpret the innumerable phenomena 
^hich this Nature presents it«e\f to mankind 
with its limited knowledge 1 By that one key 
which the physicists have named Energy or Force. 
Energy pervades Nature. It is ever present in 
millions of stinpcs of which humanity knows next 
to nothing. Hum.anity is a babe picking up a 
few pebbles here and a few shells there while 
standing on the beach of the gieat ocean of Eter- 
nity, as that modest philosopher. Sir Isaac New- 
ton observed in all the consciousness of humility. 
Energy is the driving force everywhere in tlia 
celestial and the terrestrial world, of which our 
common humanity has any knowledge- , ^Vhat 
may be the volcano but a mighty struggle of those 
mysterious forces within the bowels of the earth? 


Or what may be thunder and lightning in the 
skies or wind and rain, or light and darkness ? 
Do not these inscrutable phenomena inform us 
how the mighty wheel of Energy is whirling itself 
round and round its own centre without pause or 
breath, educing in its course gigantic collisions, ond 
creating active elements or laying to sleep others ? 
Thereis no limit to the permutations and combin- 
ations of energy In the universe. Energy per- 
vades everywhere. Energy struggles against 
energy, the ultimate resultant of which is either 
destruction or creation. As the great poet says : 
“ to create is to destroy.” Mountains disappear 
tinder the titanic stress and strain of Energy, 
giving place to oceans and lakes. Lakes and 
oceans disappear to make way for mountains. 
Land is uplifted or submerged. Rivers submerge 
into the ocean, stars collide and create new suns. 
These in their turn go into darkness and again 
out of that chaos comes light. "What do they all 
signify? Nothing but the eternal struggle of one 
Mt of energy against another. The same struggle 
is seen on the surface of the globe in the mineral 
and vegetable kingdom as much as in the animal 
There is the phenomenon of perpetual evolution 
a mighty evolution indeed of which we with our 
finite knowledge can haidly grasp or elucidate the 
Mgmficance. Whence that evolution proceeds 
»h.ther It gora, are a mjsterj. Finite 
ou.Dot r.thom .t. iDdnity, All that ™ are able 
toojt uthat CDCTgy pervades the universe ond 
t^t It desttopB and creates. What in the absence 
otought eke VO rail Time and Space are afo 
forms of tbo samo Energy. But Energy itself is a 
mystery of mysteries. , • 
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W^o know ami aro consciou-j of tho fact that 
that energy iMjrvados humanity. There aro forces 
within tho body physical tho origin of which none 
c,an divino. Tho forces aro both physical and 
moral. Moral forces aro tho result of mentality 
or mental energy? Kich moment of our lives 
tiioso forces etrugglo within us, one of which wo 
call Btrifo. It is eternal. And if that bo the 
COSO, can wo not, on tho analogy of tho inmimcr* 
able phonomona of Natuto, say that war is simply 
an outor expression of that eternal ijjward strife 
or Btrugglo of energies in humanity ? If so, » it 
not concoivnblo tluat do what finite Irnmnnity 
may with all its boasted civilisation of n few thou- 
sand years — a mere bagatelle in tho rcona of ages 
of which physicists speak — there is no way out of 
its environments to escape this great struggle ? 
What are all the physical and celestial phenomena 
we attempt to interpret ? Nothing but a perpe- 
tual war, an ever-continuing of forces which, as 
tho poet says, “ none can stay or stem.” So it 
is with human struggles which in their outward 
aspect lead to war. Wars there have been from 
times unknown since humanity had its origin, and 
war there will be till that humanity is purged of 
it. But when t Presumably when the struggle 
between what is called energy, and energy ceases 
to exist. Sfeanwhile there will be cycles of war 
and cycles of no war so long as humanity is what 
It has been since the day of its birth. A radical 
chahgo of enWronments muU take place before 
any such millennium as wo wish for is ever attain- 
ed. After all it may bo a pious wish on our park 
but that will in no way help to. solve this problem. 
Century after century has rolled on, and centnry 


nfter century will folloxv. Just glance back at 
past history. What do you find ? Century nfter 
century what is ouphemiously called civilisation 
is said to liave taken grcjit strideb towards 
nmoHorating human conditions. But has it been 
tho au-e that civilisation has eradicated from the 
liuoian blood the microbe of war ? Is it likely ? 
From the days of the e.arliost wars in pro-historic 
times, which are wrapt in complete mystery, 
to thoso of tho Egyptians, the Assyrians, the 
PersLins, the Greeks and tho Homans, to those of 
tho medieval ages and thenco to our daj-s of 
Waterloo, Orinjca, SoJfeiino, Msgenta, Gravel- 
otte, Sedan, and Mukden there have been periods 
of tranquillity and periods of strife ; but have 
we ever heard of a full century of peace in any 
part of the world ? More. What about the 
amenities and humanities of belligerents, when 
after fi,000 years of civilisation wo find the Ger- 
mans practising at this very hour barbarities 
which would have staggered and astonished even 
the Iluns and Vondals t And has not our boas^ 
Science aided them in practising those barbarities 
and cruelties in a tx-ay which makes the blood of 
the peaceful world of dvilisation creep ? Are ws 
not entitled to say, therefore, that the progress of 
civilisation is no guarantee nliaterer of tho cessa- 
tion of war, much less of the expulsion from the 
human blood of that spirit of primitive barbarism, 
which stands only next to that of the wild brasts 
of prey of tho species of the lion and the tiger, 
tho wolf and tho panther ? No. To wish for the 
banishment of war from human affairs is as much 
as to wish for the cessation of light fpom the Sun. 


On the 4th of August, 1915, the following 
Resolution was solemnly acclaimed in every 
quarter of the British Empire 

“On this Anniversary of the declaration of a 
righteous War, this Meeting records its inflexible 
determination in regard to the continuance to a 
victorious end of the struggle in the maintenance 
of those ideals of liberty and justice which are the 
comjnon and sacred cause of the Allies.” 


INDIA’S SHARE IN THE STRUGGLE. 


H. M. KEfQ CEOROE. 

I look to all my Indian Boldlers to uphold tho 
Ijzat of the British Raj against an aggressive 
and relentless enemy. I know with what readi- 
ness my bravo loyal Indian soldiers aro prepared 
to fulfil this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with 
their comrades from all parts of the Empire. 
Rest assured that you will always in my 
thoughts and prayers. 1 bid you go forward and 
add fresh lustre to the glorious achievements and 
noble traditions of courage and chivalry of my 
Indian Army whose honour and fame is in your 
hands. — //«« ifajestt/'a ^reeling to (At Indian 
Troops in Franee. 

RT. noN. MR. ASQDITn. 

When we look at the actual achievements of 
the force so spontaneously dispatched, so liberally 
provided for, so magnificently equipped, the 
battlefields of France and Flanders bear an un- 
dying tribute to their bravery.—SptteA in (As 
Ilotiss of Commons^ 

B, E. LORD niRDIKQE. 

There is, I believe, nothing like comradeship in 
arms before the enemy and joint participation in 
the dangers and hardships of war to level all 
distinctions, to inspire mutual respect and to fos- 
ter friendships. This I regard as the bright side 
of the despatch of our troops to Europe and of 
the heavy material sacrifices that are being made 
by India forlhe sake of the Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that as a consequence 
better relations will be promoted amongst the 
component parts of the British Empire, many 
misunderstandings will be removed and outstand- 
ijg grievances will be settled in an amicable and 
generous manner. In this sense out of evil good 

may come to India, and this is the desire of all. 

Sptech at the Meeting of ike Imperial Legislative • 
Council on ^ptemher 8, 1914. 

BIR rons TRENCn. 

One of tho outstanding features of this, as of 
every action fought by the Indian Corps, is the 
stirring record of the comradeship in arms which 
exists between British and Indian soldiers .... 
The Indian troops have fought with utmost 
steadfastness and gallantry whenever they have 
been called upon , , . At their own particular 

request, they have taken their turn in the 
trenches and performed most useful and valuable 
. service. 


THE lURQDIS OP CREWE. 

I desire to express my conviction that tho 
recognition by this meeting of tho answer which 
India has given to Germany would thrill through 
the whole of the Empire. That answer h.as been 
given by tho Indian Army, by tho Princes of 
India, and by the whole people of India, who h.ave 
lavished their labour, their gifts, and their 
prayers on behalf of the cause of which their 
beloved King Emperor is tho centre and the 
symbol. Of the hopes of the future Mr. Bonar 
Law has spoken eloquently, and 1 would like also 
to think that the association of India and of tho 
Colonies at such a gathering os this is a significant 
sign of the essential comprehension which, as tho 
years roll on, would, as 1 firmly believe, sweep 
away all those obstacles of distance, of creed, or 
of race whi^ seem to interfere with the complete 
union of the different members of the CTeat 
Impenal Confederation— a union which would 
hin^ upon the free activities of each, and wliich 
would be firmly based upon a common belief in 
of the whole.- Speech at the Ouildllall, 

U>BD naU)lKE. 

of humanity as much as we omselves. India has 
treelj given her lives and treasure in liumanitj’a 
great cause; hence things cannot be left ns 
they are We have been thrnwn together in 
this nighty struggle and have been nndf torea- 

Out "ot eiist betore. 

Our victory ivould be a victory for the Empire ee 

ievel "■ ‘‘ •“ “ lister 

RORD CURZOM, ' 

It would be an act of folly to refrain 
using troops which weaj not inferior to but in 

^me mpects the most efficient of the whole 
®P«rit in India was tradition- 
al and famous, and why when we wanted i, 
man we could get, should wo refrain f.-nm ° 

^Sdno? ‘"’l™- CreStSge’.S 

crH"itcs\cTr,-"tircii:tv ' 
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RT. nO\*. MR. nONAR LAW. 

I do not think we fully realise here how much 
those men who have fought and died by the lade 
of our own soldtet^ have helped us through these 
long months. It is my belief that as a nation we 
have more reason to be proud of the spontaneous 
enthusiasm on behalf of their Emperor and their 
Empire of the Indian -Princes and Peoples than 
we had to be proud of tbe conquest of India. — 
Speech at the Guild lially London. 

SIR FRAKClS VODKGRCSBASD, 

Just at the moment when our line, tWn to 
breaking point, had to hold back the incessant 
and ton’ific onslaught of the Germans, this con- 
tingent of troops from India ciime upon tbe scene, 
and in their first serious action, on October 28, 
carried the village of Neuve Chapelle, since be- 
come so famous. Had we not been able to bring 
up these reinforcements from India, had our i>osi- 
tion there been so precarious that we could not 
aTord to take them away and a fortiori had we been 
under necessity to send out more British troops to 
strengthen our position in India, then in all 
probability our troops in Flanders would not bare 
been able to stay the German onrush, and our 
brave little army would have been swept off Ibo 
Continent. That Indians were able to help tho 
French, the Belgians, and ourselves in stopping a 
blow which the Germans bad prepared for years is 
a thing of which they may be proud, and for 
which we should always be grateful to them . . . 

As regards the future it could safely ho predicted 
that new conditions would arise, the old demand 
of Indians for commissions in the army would bo 
pressed ; thero would be demands for a more 
definite share in the Councils of tho Empire, a 
larger part in the management of their own 
off.urs, right to be.ar arms and to volunteer and a 
more equal social position.— at the Kopal 
Cc^onial InsiiiMte. 

z 

>IB. WrtLIAJf ARCHER. 

Tho very fact of her eager p-articipation in thia 
War of 'World Ideals _ shows that she is already 
well cut of the slough' of millennial stagnation. 
It now rests with »s to help her forwani, honest- 
ly, diligently, and with delilwrate, intelH^nt 
purpose, on the path nhich shall lead her out of 
tutelage, and up to tho emincnt|placo to which her 
innate capacities entitle her in tho pconomy of tbe 
Empire and of the world. — In the Daihj h'em and 
leader. ' 


n. R LORD TENTLAKD. 

"We may nil, I think, be proud that tJje troops 
of this country nre fighting side by side with 
those of the rest of the empire in the cause of 
cirilisation and honour, and I rejoice that they 
should have already given signal pioofs of tho'r 
valour and devotion before tbe eyes of Europe. 
Ido not doubt that the spontaneous spirit of 
loyalty which at this critical time is found to 
pervade every country and every race composing 
the empire will serve to draw still closer the ties 
which bind us all together. — Speech at Sllore on 
December 3nl 

n. E. LORD CARMICnAEt. 

The loyalty of Bengal is undoubted. , . To me 
the fact seems undoubted-~you know bow far it 
is true you will in all wise ways prove it. — SpeeeJt 
at the Ilengal I/cgidativs Council on lUh Augxut 
1914. 

n. B. LORD WILLINtmO-S*. 

India will prove herself to be, both at 

home and nbro.ad, a great bulwark of support in 
the defence of tbe Empire. — Speech at the Jimnhag 
Legislative Council on Decemier <P, I9L4. 

Qia nOKOR SIR M. o’dwysr. 

Tliese are the races which have carried the 
brtnners of the King-Emperor and spread the 
fame of tho Panjabi soldier throughout tho East 
from Pekin to Cairo and to Central Africa; they 
have now gouo to win fresh laurels for themselves ' 
and their country fighting side by side with tbe 
manhood of the United Kingdoni and of her 
Colonies and Dominions on the battlefields of 
Europe. The enthusiasm with uhich the troops 
called out responded to tho c.all of duty is, I be- 
Hevo, only equalled by the disappointment of 
those who were left behind. — Speech at the 
Legidalive Counoi. 

SIB eons nExcETT. 

Their employment in this supreme struggle side 
by Siide with the best troops that the world knows 
will do more to make our rule in India popular 
than any other step that tho Government could 
take. — 7»» the Times. 

RIR WILLIAM MEYER. 

The value of Indian contirgenfs who have done 
so splendidly in this "War, the values of the Indian - 
supplies of munitions of "U'er, and so on, will 
prove to have been of material arsistance in deter- 
mining the present campaigns. 
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THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 

BY 

YHE rev. E. M. MACPHAIL, ma, b.d. 
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^ HE great European ‘War which men have 
been so long dreading has come, and at 
' the last has come suddenly- For twenty 
years the menace of it haa hung over Europe like 
a datk thundei-cloud, but its outbreak Ims been 
BO long delayed that some had bogtin to hope 
that it might be delayod.indeOnitely. This hope 
was not well-founded, for the constant growth of 
armaments laid an ever-increasing burden on the 
peoplea of Europe the pressure of which was 
almost certain to lead to an explosion. SUII, two 
months ago there teemed to be good reason for 
believing that the war would not bre.afc out at 
once. In the Balkan peninsula— the storm-centre 
of Europe — peace of a kind had been restored, 
and the efforts of Sir Edward Grey to avert a 
conflict between the Great Powers over the Bal- 
kan question appeared to have been successful. 

The _hope3 of the peacemakers have been 
shattered and their labours in the cause of peace . 
rendered useless by the dastardly outrage which 
two months ago sent a thrill of horror throughout , 
the world. On the 28th June the Archduke 
Franz Ferdimnd, the he^ to the throne of 
Austria-Hungary, was assassinated with his eon- 
aort in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. The 
a-ssassin was a young Bosnian, but it soon be- 
came clear that the plot which had led to the 
murder h'^d it^ centre in Servia, The Ao-stria- 


Hungarian government naturally felt that it h.ad 
a grievance against Servia, and on the 23rd of 
July it sent to the Sernan government an ulti- 
matum embodying its demands. In’view of all 
the circumstances no one could have blamed 
Austria for speaking firmly to Servia, but the 
ultimatum was of such a character that it was 
impassible that Servia would agree to what was 
asked. Further no time was allowed for consid- 
eration, for consultation, or for mediation. If 
the demands were not conceded at once war was to 
be the result. Servia did not accept the ultima- 
tum unconditionally and Austria declared war on 
the 28th July. ' \ 

It is almost impossible to resist the conclusion 
that Austria intended that the ultimatum should 
be rejected and that there should be war. 
Whether she expected that the war would spread, ■ 
it isimpossible at present to say. She knew th-at she 
had Germany’s support and she may have thought 
that 'the n.ations forming the Triple Entente 
were not in a position to interfere with her. Bri- 
tain seemed to bo on the verge of civil w.ar over 
tlie Irish question. The French government had 
ju.st made a humiliating confession of military 
unprepared ness. In Russia a great strike was 
going on which might develop into a revolu- 
tion. The time may have seem'ed propitious 
for settling the Balkans in accordance with 
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hot wishes, Ogpccially when she could plc^d nit 
the cniiso of tho war the tragedy in which sho 
)md tho sympathy of Europe. It was decided 
at any i-ate to take the risk and to make tho 
Sarajevo outrngo an oxcu«o for tho adoption of a 
policy of aggression winch would restore to her 
tho position she had lost hy tho Balkan war. 

Events followed rapidly. CSermany had stAted 
that she would allow no one to interfere with 
Austria, hut in spite of that on tho 29th July 
Russia began to mobilise her army. On tho Slst 
Germany sent an ultimatum to Russia and on 
the 1st August, declared war. An ultimatum 
sent to Erano® also on the Sisk though mobilU 
8i\tion did not begin there till 1st August. With* 
out waiting for a reply Germany on tho Ist Au- 
gust violated the iioutmUty of Luxemburg and 
without the formality of declaring war invadej! 
France. Britain meantime had been working 
strennously in the interests of peace, but in vain, 
except that Italy proceeded to declare herself 
neutral. Britain was bound to France by ties of 
close friendship if not of alliance, and tho threat- 
ening attitude of Germany and the Gorman disre- 
g-anl of international obligations made her anxious 
with regard to the neutrality of Belgium. Bri- 
tain accordingly asked France and Germany if 
they would respect the neutrality of Belgium. 
^Franco replied at once that sho would, but Ger- 
many returned an evasive reply, Kiying that to 
answer that question would bo to reveal her plans. 
.The meaning of that\vas only too clear. Britain 
to whom the Belgians had sent an appe.al for help 
at once despatched an ultimat&m to Germany, and 
on tho 4th August declared war. On the same 
day German troops entered Belgium in spite of 
the protests of the Belgian Government. 

The questions to which we naturally ask for 
answers nro these— (1) What are the real causes 
why Austrii has attacked Servia ? (2) Why has 
Russia *como tef tho help of Servia ? (3) Why 
has Germany intervene! to assist Austria ? (4) 


Why Ims Franco joined Riishia? (!i) Why has 
Italy romnined neutinl? (0) Why luia Gre.it 
Britain shown herself tho friend of Fnujce ? (7) 
Wiy has Great’ Britain made tho violation of the 
neutrality of Bolgiutn a cause of war ? To answer * 
these questions fully would 1)0 to wiitoa history 
of Europe. Ail that can be attempted in the . 
course of a single article 5« to try to bring into 
prominence tho chief features of the historical 
back-ground of the war so ns to give at all erents 
A partial answer to them. 

To understand the present situation it is neces* 
fairy first of all to glance at tho history of some- 
what ancient times. In the year 300 A.T!), the . 
boundaries of the Roman Empire in Europe 
wore, roughly speaking, tho Rhine and tho 
Danube. To tho east of the Rhine and the noth 
of the Danube lived large numbers of German or 
Teutonic tribes, some of whom had even tlien come 
into conflict with the Empire. To the east of the 
Germans lived the rnee.s to which we nowadnja 
apply the name Slav or Slavonic. The Gennaiis, 
it will be noted, held a position midawy between 
the Roman and Romano-Celtic peoples and the 
Slava. During the fourth and fifth centuries the 
German tribes broke through the Boman^bouudu- 
ries in rn-st honlcs. Throughout the western half 
of the Empiro they overthrow the Roman 
government and destroyed tho Roman civilizition 
in most places to a great extent, in some, as in 
South Britain, completely. As tho Germans 
moved westwards some of the Slavs occupied the 
regions in central Enropo from which they had 
migrated. They nl<o came down into th5 sonfh- 
owt of Europe and took po-ssession of a large jwrt 
of tho Balkan peninsula. The history of Europe 
during the Inst twelve Jiundred ycara when looked 
at from the racial point of view consists in the 
pushing back of the Germans by the Latin rapes 
or the Rom/inise<l Celt', nmi the conque.«t_o/ the 
Slavs by the Germans in central Europe. Ixxiked 
at broadly the present irar i« a phasn in this ngo 
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long conflict. Ill it the Latin nncl Slavonic people 
h.ive united against the common foe, and, for 
speci.il historiftil reasons which must bo explained, 
Oival Rritain, a semi-Teutonio power, is found in 
^iv po'^ition of hostility to the German allies. 

In the eighth century Charlemagne, the gro.at 
king of the Franks, succeeded in uniting under his 
sw.iy most of the l.inds in western Europe that 
h idlieenincludedin thoRoinanEmphe,andnotun- 
lutup.iUy the title of Emperor was revived (or him. 
Hut tho Frankish Empire proved to be a sham, 
and in 843 A. 1). it broko up into three parts. 
That jvirt of it which was called France went to 
one of ChArlcmagne's grandsons, and the part e-ast 
of the Uhine— which we may call Germany— to 
another. The middle section, a narrow strip 
extending from the North Sea to the M^itertnne»m 
and containing tho two capitals, Aix-la-Oliapelle or 
Aachen and Rome, went to the eldest grandson 
with the title of Emperor Two of these kingdoms 
were fairly homogeneous, but the middle kingdom 
was very far from being so, and it in turn split 
into thi-ee — Italy, Burgundy and tho northern sec* 
tion which from the name of its ruler, Lothar, was 
called Lotbaringia. It included most of the middio 
and lower Rhine lands, and the name is still borne 
by Lorrain^ which, however, formed only » small 
p.irt of tho ancient Lotharingia. It is hardly too 
much to Btvy that the conflicts bctiveen the two 
outer kingdoms, Germany and France, that have 
»laken place during the past thousand years have 
been waged for the possession of parts of the mid- 
dle kingdom, and more especially for the possession 
of Lothan'ngia. 

During the middle ages, France gradually became 
more united and stronger while Germany for 
v«iriou3 reasons became disunjted and therefore 
weaker. For a time the revived Oeiman Empire 
hold all the middle kingdom biit Fr&nce gradually 
extended her boundaiics and absoibed most of the 
French-spe.'iking parts of the old middle kingdom 
while Germany lost her hold on Italy. Germany 


however, in the early middle ages giudmilly pushed 
enetwarda and conquered and absorbed tiie Slavs, 
or AS they called them, the IVends,- Austm.Rran- 
denbnt^ (tho modern Prussia) and the modern 
kingdom of Saxony all occupy territory that wab 
conquered from the Slavs, and German civilization 
spi^d all along tho coasts of the Baltic as far as 
Finland. The rise of tho Slavonic states of Poland 
and Bohemia at last checked tho progress of tho 
Germans eastward. It fared ill with tho Slavs 
elsewhere also, for many of them fell under the 
power of the Magyars or Hungarians, a race fiem 
Central Asia who bad established themselves in thO 
plains of central Em-ope about the year 1000 A.D, 

In the Balkan peninsula two Slav .states had ' 
emerged in the course of tiro^Servia and Bul- 
garia. Both of these states and Russia had been 
cbiisUanised from Constantinople and bcloogod 
therefore to the Greek end not to the Roman 
church. At times first one and then the other 
bad tbieatencd the existence of the Rtstem 
Roman Empire, but then as now. they ^vere on 
bad terms with one another. Their hostility made 
them fall a prey to the invading Turks who con* 
quered them in the fourteenth century, After 
the fall of CoDstautinopIe the Turks pressed north- 
wards, and by their conquest of roost of Hungary 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century added 
mauy Slavs to the number of their subjects. 

Coming to tho modern period of European bis- " 
tory we find the old rivalry between France and 
Germany taking a slightly different form. That 
period is often ragarded^as beginning with the in- 
vasion of Italy in 1494 by Charles VIII of France, 
an adventure which brought him into collision 
with Spain which at that time held Sicily. That 
inva.slon was the opening of the great duel be- 
tween the French monarchy and the House of 
Hapsburg which lasted for two centuries and & 
half. .The Archdukes of Austria had succeeded for 
sometime in securing their election as Emperors 
if Germany, or to speak more' accurately of the 
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Holy lloiann Kinpiro, and now liy a torica of 
well-iirrangod iiuuringea they added to their 
domiiiionb tho XetherlniulB, Spuhi, >!aplcb, liohc- 
niia and tho pait of Hungary which was not held 
by tho Turks. Fninco failed to esbihlisU hciwelf in 
Italy and Lomlxudy passod into tho posf-e&bioii of 
tlio House of linpsburg for tliico hundred and 
fifty years. Oharles V. tho grc-atest of tho Haps* 
burga was the great-grandson of Cliailea tho 
Bold, Buko of Burgundy, and ho inherited along 
mth the Netherlands tho longstanding feud 
between tho Dukes of Burgundy and tho Kings 
of France. On his abdication in lS5d tho German 
possessions of tho House ps»ssed witli the title 
of Emperor to bis brother Ferdinand, while his 
son, I’luUp ill of Spain, received the other domi- 
nions ; but the two braticbos of the UajKsburgs 
usually worked together, and tho duel between 
Franco and Spain in the IQth and 17tli centurUk 
is really only another phase of the oM rivalry 
between France and Oeimany. 

Vfe may note here that the possession of the 
Netherlands, the modern Holland and Belgium, by 
Spain was one of the causes of tho groat life and 
death struggle in whicii England found herself 
engaged in the time of Elizabeth. Eiiglniid had 
for long been interested in the Ketheriinds and 
especi )y in Flinders which contains tho great 
port) Antwerp. For commeicia! reasons Eng- 
land and the great cities of Flanders were always 
anzious to be on good terms. In the 14th 
century Edward III allied himself with the 
Flemish towns against prance, and in the end of 
the 16th century Edward IV supported Charles 
the Bold, who then held Flanders, against Eouis 
XI. “ Antwerp in tho possession of a great 
naval power,” s.iid Napoleon, “is like n loaded ^dsteJ 
ot tho head of England.” It was not uniiatuiwl 
therefore that when friction arose between Eng- 
laUd and Spain, England should view with favour 
the revolt of the Netherlands, and should aswt 
th Dutih in securing their liberty. This action 


of tlto EiiglNli w!W Olio of tho causes of the tail- 
ing of tho Invincible Ariii.ida. Philip had lioifcd 
tiint bis forces in the boutiiorn Netheiland.-, w hich 
luid been icconipiercd, would help in that giv.it 
expedition, but tho Dutch saw to it tlut the Duke 
of P.irnia should not come from Antwerp. As 
the power of Split) declined, English policy natur- 
ally altered. Fiance now became tho dangeieus 
power, and tho great wars which Brit-un fought 
at tho end of tho 17th and 18tb centuries woie 
waged Iirgcly to prevent tho Netherlands from 
failing under the sw-oy of Franco. 

In tho lOth and I7th centuries Finnco, though 
a C.)thotic power, xntervenod in the religious wars 
of Germany on the ProtOstaoC side and succeeded 
in aaiaicing semo more of tbe middle Kingdom, 
Some of the territories acquired were French- 
apeakiog; otliers, notably Ats.ico, wcie purely 
Oertnan. Louis XIY in tho latter half of the 17th 
century appears to have deliberately set before 
himself the object of making the bout larioa of 
ancient Gaul tbofo of modern Franco, and in all 
probability be would have succeeded and would 
have made tho ntune the boundary of France but 
for W'lJliam of Orange and the opposition of Great 
Britain. He failed in his supivmc efibrt, and the 
war of the SpinjsL Succes^on ti.lnsfemH] to 
Austria from Spain, which was now luled by a 
Bourbon king, bis grandaon, tbe Spanisli Nether- 
lands and tbe SpuiUh possessions in lUly. From 
that date the power of Austria was supreme in 
Italy, and Belpum, now tlie Austrian Netherlands 
ceased for a time to be a menUce to Britain, 

During the ITth and 18tfi centiuies Austria 
succeeded in driving tho Turks out of Uun^iry 
and in forcing them back across the Danube. Her 
new conquests nyide her more of a Slav power 
than. before, and the partition of PoUnd in tho 
end ot the 18th century added still further to tho 
number of her eubjects of Slaionic race. At the 
earae time her pivdominance in Germany begin 
to be threatened by the rise of P^u^sia which 
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tindor FieOeiick Iho Groxt deprived her of the 
impel tiiiit CenitJin province oT Silesia. 

In the Wills which followed the French Revo- 
lution, Fmnre for a time succeeded in icalising 
the dream of Louis XIV, for Belgium, llollniid 
ifiid the left bank of the Rhine were coiHineie<l. 
It wasi the threatened annexation of Belgium and 
the attack on Holland that brought Great Uiitiio 
into the war. But for the overweening self-con- 
fidence of Napoleon, Fiance might have regained 
the left bank of the Rhino, oven after the great 
defe.it atLeipziem 1813, and have enjoyed the 
possession of her so-called ‘natural boundaiies* 
— the Alps, the Pyrenees and the Rhine. 

After the fall of Napoleon the Congiess of 
Vienna re.arranged the map of Europe. We need 
here notice only four of its arrangements. 
Prussl.1 received laige German territoiies includ- 
ing the Rhine Provinces. Belgium was given up 
by Austria and was united with Holland in the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands as a bulwark against 
France. Austria received Lombardy, Venelia, 
Istria and Dalmatia, and thus became less of a 
German and more of an Italian and Slavonic 
power than before. Germany was made a 
loose confederation of 38 states. All unwittingly 
Napoleon b,ad conferred a great benefit on Ger- 
many. Under his auspices in 1803 more than 
250 small German states had been swept away. 
The lesser princes had been ‘ mediatised the 
Free Cities had with four exceptions been incor- 
porated in the great states ; and the ecclesissti- 
c,al states had been secularised and had been 
absorbed .by their neighbours. There was no 
proposal made at Vienna to undo this part of 
Napoleon’s work, and this consolidation in no 
small measure prepared the way for a United 
Germany. • 

The arrangement about the Netherlands did not 
work well, and in 1830 the Belgians revolted. The 
Great Powers intervened and agreed to recc^nise 
the independence of Belgium, The liberal party 


in Belgium would linve liked Belgium to Ih) re- 
unitwl to Fmneo, but tint would have led to a 
European war. Ultimately it was settled that 
' Belgium should bo a monarchy and that its neu- 
trality and independence should bo gmaninteeJ by 
tho five Oteat Powere one of wlioin was Prussia, 
and this decision was enforced on Holland by a 
French army and a Biitish fleet. Until now the 
giLuanteed neutrality of Belgium has never been 
violated. When the Fianco-German War of 
1870 broke out, botli sides assured Great Britain 
tliat the neutrality of Belgium would be respect- 
ed and the pioinise w.a5 kept. It has long been 
feared, however, that another war would be too 
severe a str-ain for Germany’s good 'faith, and the 
event has justified the fear. 

The middle of the lOtb century was marked by 
the growing rivalry of Austria and Prussia. In 
1850 Austria received a humiliating blow. Italy 
bad pi-oved restive under the Austrian domination 
and the kingdom of Sardinia had put itself at the 
head of the national movement. Count Cavour, 
the great Italian statesman, and Victor Emmanuel 
the King of Sardinia, succeeded in securing the 
support of Napoleon IJI, the Emperor of the 
French, who for reasons of his own wished to 
humiliate Austria, end m 1859 the Austrians were 
defeated and had to cede Lombardy. This was 
the eigoal for the fall of the princes throughout 
the peninsula who depended on Austrian support 
and the kingdom of United Italy came into exis-' 
tence. As compensation France received another 
piece of the middle kingdom — the provinces of 
Savoy and Nice. n 

Just at this time there came into prominence 
in Pruasia as Minister- President one of the most 
remarkable men of the nineteenth century^Otto 
von Bismaick, the creator of the German Empire. 
Bismarck was at the time a strong conservative, 
.the determined foe of liberal ideas and consUtu- 
tional government. The two ideas that possessed 
him were the upholding of the power of the 
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inon.u-chy, and tlio aggrandiMjtnoiit of BiiisHa 

Genimny to liini was notliiii", PiiHHin 
Ho was u mall of luiliounded coiimjjo and iion 'vill, 
and Jiis diidoniacy was as jistuto ns it was um^^ru- 
|>itIous. Ho MW that tlioio was nut loom in Uui- 
iiiany for both Al 1 ^tli>l and PiU'su and ho wiui 
i-osolvoil tint Austria imist go. To criKli An-'tria 
an army was rcijidrod and to obtain tlionimy 
that ho nec<lcil tho Prussian Parliament lud to hu 
defied. In fipito of all op{io.>>ition lio wont atoadily 
on hi** way, and sufcocded. Tho burning qnostiun 
ill Octinany at tho time Mas tho relation of tho 
liweWea o? StWtaviig mwI to DcninMk, 

ten-itorioa wldch Pisranrek coveted for Pi-u5»ia. 
By adroit mcaBuieshe succeeded in persuading 
Austria to join Prul^fiia in an attack on Denmark. 
Not only Holstein which was German but also 
Schleswig which was largely Danish were torn from 
Denmark. By more nstutodiplomacy Bismarck sue* 
ceeded in bringing about a quarrel with Austria 
over tho division of the spoil. Tho Prussian army 
was now re.ady. It was armed with a breach- 
loiding ririe and was commanded by the great 
Oenoml von Moltko. Most of tho other German 
states* joined Austria, but PiussU was too strong 
for them and in 18C6 in a short campaign of seven 
weeks Austria was brought to her knoes. Austiia 
was treated with leniency. Sbo was compelled to 
surrender Venctia to Italy the ally of Prussia and 
was turned out of Germany, but no Oerinan torri- 
'torywas taken from her. Prussia anneJfod 
' Schleswig, Holstein, tlie kingdom of Hanover, Uesso 
Casscl.-Hesso Nassau, and the Free City of Frank- 
fort, thus consolidating her territory in Northarn 
Germany. Next yeir, 1867, tho North Oonsan 
Confederation was formed of which the King of 
PrussLi was President, and tre.ities of alliance 
were made with tho South Gorman states, exclud- 
ing Austria. Ilencofoiward Austria must find 
her intciosts in Eistcrn Europe. 

It was cow the turn of France. Of all the 
dupes on whom Bism.arck imposed, none was mere 


complatoly deceivod hy hiui tlmi Jxmis XiijkiIcoh, 
tho Kuijieior of tlio I'ltncli. Niipoleon h.id Kjnie- 
how an oxtiaordinaiy i-oputntioii fornhility, tlioiigli 
it i-* dilHciilt now to ace wL; he ever obtained it. 
Bibinarc'k niw that it was imporlaiit to giin 
him over to the hide of PrioM’a,. and by 
|>eihOiinl intorviewf. Jio imcceeiled in doing K>. 
Knjiolcun thought that thegroath ofthojHiwer 
of Prussia would bo a eoiiiiterpoiM} to that of 
Austria, and Rism.arck held out hopes, or ewii 
made promises to him, of competieation in tho 
bliapo of now tcmtoiies for Fnince. His neutm- 
Vity was thus secured and bo doubtlcbs bojied that 
when Austria and Prus-*ia wore exhausted by a 
long war he would intervciio as ‘ the honest 
bioker ’ and obtain as his reivard part of the left 
bank of tbs Rhine. Unfortunately for his plans 
the Austro-Prussian War came to n speedy end. 
He failed oven then to jmt fonrnrd his demands 
before i>eace was concluded, and when at last be 
n>kcd Prussia for compen&ition his requests wore 
tieatcd with scorn. First lie asked for part of 
tho loft bank of the Rhino ; then, v Inu .tjat ims 
refused, for Belgium ; aud finally for pcimissiou 
to purchase Luxemburg. Some at lonst of the'.e 
acquisitions li.id been suggested by Bi^maivk 
himself, but now they wui-e all i-efuswl Napoleon 
had foolishly, uuliko IJisniarck. put his j'ro- 
posOs in writing. Bismarck communicated 
Napoleon’s plans to tho South German states and . 
thus secured their alliance, and when the Franco^ 
German war broke out he published Napoleon’s 
proposal about Belgium and thus alienated Bri- 
tisli sympathy from him. • 

Tlio Fivnco-Oennun War of 1870-71 was tlio 
natural outcome of the Austrian war of 18GG. 
France became alarmed at the grow ing strength 
of Prussia, and thdugh Napoleon liiniself does not 
seem to iLwe wished for war there was among 
liis friends a strong p,irty which thought that a 
succ^ful war would establish his dynasty more 
firmly, Bisourck also wished for war in order 
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to coDSoli'late the new Confeclomtion nnd to bring 
in the South Geiman states.’ Napoleon began to 
arrange alliances with Austria and Italy wbidi 
had ns their object an attack on Prussia. But 
Bismarck as usual was too clever for Napoleon, 
and when the Confederation array was ready, lie 
struck. W ithTiis usual astuteness however he 
succeeded in making Fiance nppenr to be the 
aggressor. , lie started an intrigue for placing n 
llohenzollom on the Throne of Spain, knowing 
that this proposal would infuriate the French 
people. His intrigue tieaily brought Prussia 
-«a diplomatic reverse, for, the candidature was 
withdrawn, but the Fiench played into Bis* 
mnrek's hands, by demanding that King William 
of Prussia should give a guarantee that it 
would not bo renewed. Even then there need 
not have been war, but Bismaick who had 
become quite down-hearted at ‘the thought of 
peace, suddenly perceived a way of making war 
eettnin. He altered the account of the Interview 
of the French Ambassador with King William at 
Ems so ns to give thu iinpiessioD that they find 
insulted one another, and the immediate eBect of 
the publication of this Ijiiig. account was that 
both Germans c^id Fienchmen clamoured for war. 
lAtcriii life, after Bism.irck h.ad quarrelled with 
the pipsent Knisei and retired into private life, 
he used to boa<it that but for him theie would 
have been iio war with France. One does not envy 
him the responsibility. War broke out. The South 
Germanstates, Ravaiia, Wiirtemberg, nnd Baden 
joined the Noith German Coofedemtion nnd 
the French were completely defeated. 

During the w.ar the Fiench Empire fell and 
the new German Empire was ca'letl into existence 
with the King of Prussia as Oerlnan Emperor. 

1 ranee was compolled to pay a huge indemnity of 
£ 200,000,000 and to cede Alsace and part of 
liOrraine to Germany. The pieople of Alsace were 
of German lace, but both provinces were entirely 
French in sympathy nnd have remained go .after 


forty-thteo yenrs’ ,ep.ii»tion from France in spile 
of, petlep. pnrlly because of, Prussian methods 
of government. No doubt these provinces svero 
seized chiefly for militnry reasons but their 
annexation has been largely lesponsibie for the 
continued bitter hostility beliveen Prance nnd 
Germany, and for the huge armaments of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. France 
recoveied mera rapidly than Germany l„d expec- 
ted and in 1875 Germany began to threaten her. 
It IS doubtful whether Bismarck intended really 
to wage a war of prevention. If he had 'thought 
It necessaiy no scruples would have deterred him. 

At any rate the situation nes seiious enough to 

canse both Queen Victrala and the Orar to inter- 

yeno. It is not Biirpi, ’sing therefore that Franca 

to her weakness began to look about for an ally ■ 
and wasovarjoyed when in 1891 she found that 
Rovsi, seemed willing 
herngainitt Germany. 

We must now turn to the Soulh-Bist of 
Europe where', he Essie™ Question' had been 
ripened by an insurrection against Turkey iS 
irenzegovina. This revolt led lirat to wav 
■elween Sonia ami Turkey and ,,rS.l the 
tnsso-Tu'kW. \ran-„f ' 

■ e rated ami concluded the treaty of San St.f.ne 
and ""n I '’“’"''r, intervened 

.nd c„n,pene,l Ilus.ia p, submit that treaty to a 

conference of tl.e r„wcre wl.ic. „„ ,'ner- 
Im under the preshivney of Prince Bismarck, in 
^. summer of ,878. By that treaty Eenm.;.',, 

sl-ates, and the autonomous principality of Bnlga- 
na w,„ created, Austria, a reward for L 

rfRovibazar , .trip of old Senily fng'' 10 ^^ , 

-00,000 men to enaU. Austria to take „v^r her ’ 

^y^„wi«„,thepe„p,.oi „,.lch are mpstly 
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After the Conj’rcp's of Berlin the rolfttionR of 
Austri'i nnd bcciime jnthor Rtmineih TJio 

key-note of Ilismnrrk'e foi-oign policy Imd been 
hitherto friendship with Ajtctiin nnd Rus«m. Jle 
hnd now to choono between tliem nnd eo in 1879 
An ftllinnce wns made with Austria promising to 
assist Austria if sho wore attacked by Bussin. In 
1882 Italy joined the two contml European 
Powers and the Triple Alliance was formed. It 
seomed stnrngo that Italy should thus join her old 
enemy Austria, but at the time sho was irritated 
with and suspicious of her old ally France, because 
of the French occupation of Tunis. Thmewere, 
ho^rowr, clomonts of weakows in the alliance 
for many Italians look longingly on the Italian- 
speaking territories still in the possession of Aus- 
tria— /tnfi« Irn'leixla as they call it— and the 
aims and ambitions of Austria and Italy in the 
Adriatic coasts of the B ilkan poninsuU are 
necessarily (iOQ&icting. It is not surprising that 
Italy at the present juncture has considered that 
Austria’s attack on Servia is an net of aggression, 
and has decided th vt without loss of honour she 
may remain neutral. If justification were needed 
she may plead the example of Germany. To pre- 
rent the Czar for looking for assistance from 
France .if Russia were attacked by Austria Bis- 
marck, in spite of the existence of the Triple 
Alliance, about the year 1887 entered into a secret 
agreement with Russia by which Germany agreed 
to protect her against an attack from Austria. 

In 1888 the Emperor William came to the 
throne of Germany. 'Though ho jras a pupil and 
admirer of Bismarck it soon became eaddent that 
twomeneach so self-willed could not work together. 
In 1890 the great Chancellor fell, llowaseom- 
polled to resign, and rotireil into private life 
where he indulged in the most bitter criUcism ^f 
. the government in which ho no longer had a 
share. The new llmperor had his own xiewa on 
foreign nirairs An<l the secret agreement with 
Russia was not renewed. Uus.sia and Franco at 


onco bog/in to ilmiv togotber nml in opposition 
to tlio Triple Allmnco the Dual Alhhnce was 
formed in 1895, How necessary the alh'aneo w.ss 
for Franco was clearly shown by the hull3 ing tone 
which Germany at onco adopted towaiils her when 
Russia wn-s we.ikenod by tbo Jap-aneso war. It 
is liecauso of tbo existence of these alliances that 
Germany has in tho present crisis come to the ' 
assistance of Austria while Franco has armed to 
support Rus«i,i, 

Tho nrmrgementfl made «t Berlin in 1878 
lasted more or leiw completely* for thirty years. 
Tice rm’olatron in Turkey in 1908, however, led to* 
some unexpected results. Aii-tria and Bulgaria 
evidently feared that if Turkey became a reformed 
state tho Turks might be anxious to regain their 
power over their outlying provinces, At once 
therefor© Austria announced the annoxation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Bulgaria proclaimed 
herself to be an independent kingdom. Austria's 
action caused fury in Servia for the Bosnians are 
of the Serb race, and the “ Great Servian Ide.a 
seemed thus to be destroyed. Russia interposed 
in favour of Servia but Oermanj* “ in shining » 
armour," as the Emperor William put it, at once 
stood by her ally. Russia Ind nat jet recovered 
from the effects of the Japanese war and had f 
humbly to retire at Germany’s bidding. Pos.«ibly 
in 1914 Germany thought tho same tiling would 
happen. Servia pleaded for nu c.xtension of her 
own territory, and was anxious to obtain tho 
Sanjak of Novib-azar which would have connected 
her territory with that of Montenegro. That 
howewr, was the very last thing that Austri.i 
wished to see, and so the S.injak was Imndeil 
back to Turkey. By the Bilkan wars of 
1912-19 Servia succeeded in acquiring that part 
of old Servia and much besides, and it is her suc- 
cess in so doing that has largely led to the pre- 
sent wnr- 

And now the question may be answered. RTiy 
did Austria go to war with Servia? AuslnV 
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Hungary is determined to crush Servia and that for 
two reasons. First, in tiie Dual Monarchy there 
are no fewer than 25,000,000 Slava— more than 
half of the total population. Of these more than -• 
5,000,000 are Serbs most di whom would liiho lb 
be united to Servia. Servia, there can be no . 
.doubt, has been encouraging a pro-Servian propa* 
ganda amongst Austrian subjects, and Austna is 
determined that this shall end. But there is- 
another reason for Austria’s action. Of late years 
it has become ipcreasingly cle.ar that Germany’s 
attitude towards the Eastern Question has com- 
pletely changed from what it was when Bismarck 
contemptuously remarked that Germany’s lntere.st 
in it was not worth the life of a single Pomeranian 
grenadier. In her quest for a suitable “ place 
in the sun " Germany has cast her eyes upon the 
Asiatic dominions of Turkey. Sedulous attempts 
have been made to cultivate.the friendship of the 
Sultan and concessions for the employment of 
German capital in Asia Minor and the Euphrates' 
vaTley have been the result. The ultimate aim It 
is needless to indicate. But the road to these 
territories lies through tho Balkan peninsula, and 
if Servia becomes too strong tho way for the two 
German powers to the ^Egean will bo blocked. 
Germany and Austria-nungary have evidently 
decided that the time has come to attempt to 
ensure that it shall remain open by reducing 
Servia to the position of a vas9.al State. . 

* It WAS impossible that Russia could look on 
with indifference while Servia was being crushed. 
True, Russia is the last country in the world to 
wish to encourage conspiracies for the mnrder of 
tlio«e in high places. But when it beaame evident 
. that the murder of tho Archduke wa.s being made' 
the excuse for an attack on Ser'jian independence 
Russia could not but take action. Bu«sia no 
doiibt has her own interests in the Balkan penln- 
’suH, for which she is working, but apart from 
- self-mterost the fact that tho Russian and Servian 
peoples are closely bound together by the ties of 
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common race and common religion has once 
again brought the Russians to the as.sistance of 
their weaker brethren. It was Russia that won 
for Servia firat autonomy and then independence, ' 
wn4 ■Rttwsvft. Wt fov hev own weaknoaft wonld hove' 
supported Servia effectively in 1908. It is doubt- 
ful whether even if the Ru.ssian Government had' 
wished to remain neutral at this juncture it could 
have done so,' in face of tlie 'poiverful wave of 
Slavonic race feeling that seems to have swept ' 
over the 'country. Austria and Germany must 
have known what would be the result of their 
action. If not, if they wore merely " bluffing,” ‘ 
and fancied tliit Russia would again give way 
before'their threats, they have made’a deadly 
mistrdee. ■ ' ■ 

• It is necessary now in conclusion to review 
briefty the relations of Gr^t Britain with France 
and Germany during the past thirty years. During 
the first half of that period Britain and France' 
were not on a-ery friendly terms. France was' 
irritated by the British occupation of Egypt, and ‘ 
various colonial questions were constantly 'giving 
rise to friction. ThesHuation became most danger- 
ous in 1898 when Major Marchand occupied' 
Fashod.a on the upper Hile which the French had 
been distinctly told was regarded by the British 
as within their sphere of infiuence. "War fortu-’ 
nalely was averted, but the feeling of the two 
countries towards one another became still more 
unfriendly. After the accession of ’Edward VII 
however, a determined effort w.as made to come to a 
friendly understanding with France, "and in 1904 
an agreement was made by which all outstanding 
causes of qnarrel were removed. This avas the 
beginning of the Entente Cordiale. Its influence 
was Wn next, year!' France had'' agreed to 
recognise Britain’s position in Egypt, and Britain 
- in return had promised to leave Eraucse & Sree 

lanJin Jtorocco. Germnny, however, endJohli. 
diTOjvered that the had interesta in Jtorocco and 
it become necoesnry to hold • inhynnH.^^j 
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conferenco. It was held nt Algecima in 1D05, nnd 
nt it Groat Britain stood by Franco while Austria 
supported Germany. Since then tJie fHend^hip 
haa grown closer, and friendship witl» Franco Itns 
led to greater friendliness between Britain and 
Russia the ally of France. Three years ago when 
Germany again interrened in connexion with 
Morocco nnd tried to browbeat Franco, Britain 
again stood by her friend in the diplomatic 
“ conversations ” which took place, and mndo 
ready her fleet. 

Britain’s friendship with France hasbeen partly 
the cause and partly the effect of a change in her 
relations withGermnny. Atthe time of the Franco- 
German War most people in Great Britain were 
on the Bide of Germany, though 6ven_then there 
were some who looked with dislike, if not fear, on 
Bismarck’e policy of '* blood and iron.” The 
formation of the German Empire was regarded 
Bympathetically, and for years the feeling towards 
Germany throughout Great Britain was one of 
complete friendliness. When in 1884 Germany 
embarked upon her colonial policy a certain 
amount of friction was caused by the British dis- 
like of BismarckLan diplomatic methods, but it 
was felt generally that it was not unnatural that 
Germany should wish to have colonies, and tlie 
points in dispute were smioably .settled, Britain 
made no attempt to use her overwhelmingly 
greater naval strength to prevent the actioisiUon 
by Germany of colonies in Africa and in tlio 
South Seas. Those who knew Germ.any however 
were aware of the deep-seated envy with which 
Germany regarded the feritUh colonial empire, 
and how in particular she hoped that the enmity 
between Boer and Briton in South Africa might 
lead to the establWiment of her own power tliere. 
To them the famous telegram which the Emperor 
William sent to President Kruger in January 
189C on tho failure of the foolish Jamieson lUid 
did not cause tho astonishment which An.s felt by 
most pcipons In Britain. From that d.ate the 


general feeling in Great Britain changed. It w.os 
felt that Germany had deeper designs than Ii.sd 
yot boon recognfso<l, and that Germany was in no 
Bcnse our friend. The Boer War might perhaps 
not have taken place had Kruger not fancied tkit 
ho would receive assistance from a foreign power. 
If Germ.any wished at tliat timo to take hostile 
action the weakness of her navy prevented her, and 
it is signifleant th.at it was nt that date that phe 
began the construction of a navy which, had 
Gre.afc Dritu'n rem.alned innetiro, would soon hai'e 
been the strongest navy in the world. When the 
British realised what was being done in Germany 
they natumlly began to ask why Germany wished 
such a huge navy, Britain, beciuse of her insular 
position, her peculiar economic conditions, end her 
empire, requires a large navy ns a meana of self- 
preservation. Germany having created a large 
mercantile marine and having acquired some colo- 
nies might be expected to wish to be strong on 
the sea also. But the magnitude of the scheme 
she was undertaking showed that she could have 
but one object in view. She was determined to 
dispute the position of Britain ns mistre3.s of tho 
seas, in the hope that she might make herself ns 
supreme on the ocean ns she nos on land, In short 
that she might m.ako herself dictator of tho whole 
world. Tho evident hostility of Germ.any thus 
made Britain draw closer to France, while nt the 
same time she strengthened her na\'j’. The in- • 
creasing bunion th.at this Ima entailed led 
recently to an agreement with Fmnce, that if 
France kept her ships in the Meiliterrane.an, Bri- 
tain would keep her fleet mainly in the North Sea. 

It was this agreement that made Britain, wlien 
Germany threatened Fmnce, e.vplsin to Ger- 
many that sho mtist protect the coasts of Fnince 
and tho French colonies agaiii.«t the Germ.an fleet. 

Two causes then lia\ e led to the declii-ation of 
war against Germany. First, our ngivemcnt with 
Franco — an agreement into vhich ve have boon 
led bythe manifest hostility of Germany. ITonour 
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and &cif'intoro.sfc alike demand that we bhotiM not 
stand aside and see France ciippled. Secondly, 
even if wo nere under no obligation to France wo 
are bound by the guarantee that we have given 
for the neutmlity and integrity of Belgium. Here 
again honour and selLinterest alike foi bid a selfish 
neutrality. We could nut without dishonour have 
turned n de.%f ear to the Belgians when they 
appealed to us for assistance against the unpro* 
voked breach of her neutrality by Germatiy. It 
is true that Germany in the act of breaking her 
plighted word has offered to promise that she will 
keep half of it, and will respect the integrity of 


Belgium, But the Pan-Germans have spoken in 
no iincert.iin language of their aims, and the 
Bismarckmn diplomacy has made the much-sung 
“Deutsche Treuo” (German faithfulness) a subject 
for laughter. Jtuch ns we deplore war, and groat 
as will be the suffering it must entail, there are 
times when war is bettor than a dfshonouniblo 
peace, and such n time has come in the history of . 
the British Empire. Great Britain has entered 
upon war conscious of the rightoousness of her 
cause, and has dmwm the sword in the interest of 
justice and liberty. 


The Underlying Causes of the European War 

BY 

N. M. MUZUMDAK, b.a., b. sc., (Econ). (Londo.v), kk.b.s., Eak-at-Law. 


HE European situation precipitated by the 
Auatro-Servian war h.as developed into a 
general European War. All the gi-e.-tt 
Powers of Europe with the single exception of 
lUly (at the moment of writing) have drawn 
the sword, and Japan too has joined in the fight. 
All Europe has become one great battlefield. And 
the war zone would appear to liave sprefid all over 
the European, and here and there even on the 
African and Asiatic, world. The immediate causes 
of the war are plain. There was the Austro* 
Servian tension. And the act of nn insane assas* 
sin precipitated the conflict between Austria and 
Servia. But there lay yet deeper causes than 
that, causes that had accumulated. For Austria 
it was Servian ambition backed up by Russia; 
and for Servia it was Austrian aggression backed 
up by Germany. This is how the respective 
Governments alloted the burden of the inner 


causes of the struggle, each throwing the blame 
on the other. 

II would be worth while to oxnmino nt first 
the immediate causes ot the European conflict 
from both points of ciow. The Austrian point ot 
view is that her, war with 'Servia is essentialip a 
warinseif-dotenoo. loan Empire containing a 
most hclorogoneous population, she feels herself in 
^nger ot a disintegrating wedge. It has among 
Its popnlation Germans, Bohemians, Hungaiians, 
Uagajni, Csochs, Poles^ Euthanians, Oroatians 
and Slavs, material very hard indeed to weld^ 
into a cohesive Empire. Hardest el all to assimi- 
late baa been the Slavonic population, and joined 
to them the Oroatians, a more or less similar 
people, (similarly groaning under the weight ot 
Magayr domination). According to Austria, 
Servia, the leading SLvv country in thd Balkans 
llnriiedwith success in the Balkan war, after 
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bi'oiiking Bulgaria, aims at growing into a gre.iter 
Scrvia,” the “ Ciuvmpion " of the Slavs, gaining 
its “natural ” lioufiJarics that would include nil 
surrounding Slavs ; and at becoming, if not itself 
n groat Slav nation, the lender in a great Slavonic 
Federation, and uitimnlely nt the back of Austria 
a great Ralknn power. Austria secs danger in 
this pan-Slavonic movement which would nObet 
the large number of Slava within her holders. 
Bosnia and Ilerzegovina would also fall within 
the “ natural ” boundaries of a “ greater ” Server, 
and with them n good part of the Adriatic 
co.rst. In such schemes Austria believes that 
Servia h.as tho acquiescence, if not the direct 
encouragement, of its mighty Slav neighbour, 
Russia. Russia, it bolds, is actuated by its 
policy of creating and maintaining a dominating 
influence in tho Balkans to find, if possible, a 
^ay out to' her eternal quest, an ice-free sea. 
If Servia I'oached the sea there was the danger of 
a “ Russian ” port in the Adriatic- A Slavonic 
federation would be also ft dangowus wedge in 
the artificial conditions of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire ; and such a wedge Austria holds it must 
resist at all costs. The Servian and Russian point 
of view is that the real causes of the trouble lie 
in Austrian and German aggression in tho 
Balkans. It is they wlio aro trjing to dominate 
the llUkans. The real aim of backed 

up by Germany is to prevent the natural growth 
of Servia, and prevent her from having an outlet 
on the Adriatic which her economic conditions 
most require. 

The solidarity of Austria means a gooil deal for^ 
Germany. And any weakening of tho Awstro- 
Hungarian Empire would be guanled against and 
resisted by its friend, neighbour and ally. Tbe 
interests of Germany, Austria, Russia and the 
Mediterrane.in States involve the interests of all 
I Europe. And when such wide interests are 
inv'olved England is not only unable to stand 
aloof, but in - her own interests do all it can to 


preserve and ensure if not. tho pe.ice of Europe, 
at any nvte tho b.aIaiico of power in Europe. 

Tho present position nnd relations of the 
Powers in Europe csinnot be understood without 
a glance at recent history. The one gre.»t out- 
standing feature of the last fifty ycai-s is the 
unification of Germany and its rapid rise to a 
world lower. And tho present grouping of the 
great powers is mainly the result of the Fi-ancO' 
Prussian war which made modern Germany. Only 
four years before Prussia had driven out Austria, 
its riv’al, by force from the Germanic Federation, 
h.ad ended the Holy Roman Empire, nnd assumed 
tlie leadership of tho Xorth German States. 
Austria defeated and checked in tho Xorth began 
thenceforth to look southward. Prussia on its 
part consolidated the Xorth German States nnd 
brought on the Franco-Prussiau conflict which 
rallied tho German States round herself. It 
quired all the diplomacy of Bismarck to keep 
Austria nnd Ru.«sjn out of the conflict, The fall 
of Franco meant the unification of G''rmany, and 
for 20 yo-ars the task of Bismarakk life was to 
keep France in isolation. In the meantime in 
1877 Ru5sia, tired of European inaction in the 
Turkish question, declai-ed war on Turkey. It 
marched to Constantinopio and dictated tho Si>n 
Stef.ano treaty. The powers hurried and met nt 
Berlin charged with the revision of the San 
Stefano trwity. At the Berlin Congress, Bismarck 
presided nnd played the “ honest broker.” Tha 
Congress refused to allow Russia’s scheme of R 
“big” Bulgaria in which Russian influence would 
bo eupreme, and nt the same time. 'practically 
lianded over Bosnia and Herzegovina to Austiiv 
which b.ad not struck one blow for them. Russia 
eecthed with indignation nt Germany's ingratitude 
particularly for her neutrality during the Franco- 
Prussian war. The Dtrilaiserli(7ul (the Union of 
the three Kaisers) broke up, and the gradual foi- 
mation of the Triple Alliance between Germany, 
Austria and Italy followed. The Dual Alliance 
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Wiis at first concliuleil -between Germany nnd 
Austria in 1870, though it was not publ»she<l till 
1888. According to it, if either of the agreeing 
powers was attacked by any other power the other 
wn,s to reni.iin neiitial. But if the enemy was 
supported by Russia the other was bound to 
a-ssist. This secured Germany from the fe.ar of a 
Yranco-Russian onslaught.. It also brought men 
of German blood together and healed the wonnd 
of Sndow.a. Austrl.ion its part was secured against 
Russia and felt strong to pursue its policy Foutl»- 
wnrds. Three J oars l.rtor Italy joined the Dual 
Alliance wheu France established a pratectorato 
o\er Tunis very much to her indignation. An 
Alliance with her old enemy the Austrian and 
Oermnhy appeared to her at that time essential 
for her own national security. 

The effect of the jlablication in 1888 of the 
Austro-German treaty, and the union of Italy 
mth the Dual Alliance, ^va8 to bring France and 
Russia together. With the fall of Bismarck who 
hail stood between France and Russia this union 
was brought about. And in 1891 these two 


But the po'-ition thangctl with the opening 
ye.irs of thonow century. For the last 14 yeais 
there ha.a been an inevitable tendency for Enghnd 
to draw nearer to France and Kusn.'i.' It h.aa 
had to Je.ave its old policy pf isolation in conti- 
nental affairs. In the Sfediterranean, the rond 
to the East, she had always assorted herself, Bnt 
now she could not afford to remain aloof in conti- 
nental nflairs. The Triple Alliance w.as distinctly 
aimed at Franco and Russw. And to preserve tho 
balance of power she could not but thiow herself 
on their side. Germany’s Asiatic amhitions were 
revealed in the B,igd.ad Railway. And her naval 
programme showed her deRire to become a rival 
n.aval power. “ Our future lies on tho water,’’ 
declared the German Emperor, And he had 
further declared that the aim of Germany was to 
find « a place under the sun.” German disnn- 
proval of tho Boor War had net remafned hidden, 

and was openly evinced in- the Kruger telegram! 
And the Daily ■ Tdt^raph interview clearly •ex- 
p^e^sed the Emperor's mind on the subject of 
Anglo-German relations. 


powers signed a treaty. The terms of the treaty 
have never been published. But there is little 
doubt that Russia is pledged to Suppoit her ally 
in case of athlck by Germany. Russia on its oWn 
part required an assured position in Europe to 
carry out her Asiatic ambitions and also wanted 
capital which she could only get from thrifty 
France. 

Still Engl.md was no particular friend of 
Franco or Russia, It hud opposed Russia io the 
Crimea, in Ohina and Afghanistan, and tho Penj- 
deh incident w-as still fresh. Opposition to 
France had been involved in the occupation of 
Egypt, and France had not forgotten Foshoda, 
On tho other hand, Engluid’s friendship with 
■Germany, Austiia and Italy had remained. There 
was no ciiish of interests Wth Austria. And as 
for Germany in Egypt Bism.arck had said he was 
English. (He covld not be French). 


0 ®*.! visit to Pmoce. And in 1904 F^ncn and 
Engl,„d ,iBned ,t„ot, by which Fmnce snr- 
«„den«l „llcl..„s,„E-„, .nd ■ undertook not 

topjoss fort . 

ft “ SWng France u free 

hand Morocco. And thon-h it ha, h4f 
offiorally d.n.ed, .t ha, been largely believed ttal 

England .Iso agreed to help France if , 7 

But tho Morrocean ^ 

finally eettw. In 1005 tho Kal.or landed f^ 

he yacht ot Tangier, and declared the P 

and independent, and forced tho u 

tho^hoie ,„..tL 

The Algeciras Conference followed 

Bnssia .toed by France, Germany „„ 

ed. And tho eflcct ot Algocirei f f ^ 

EngUnd and Eossia also nearer than thV • 

In 1910 ogahr when tho Horroccan ,nestton 
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MAs AhOUT Tin: WAll. 


iiioio<Mino «[i, tlio Gcriinn Vunthtr 

suildetily on tlio Monoc«ui ca\*<t. It 

nlinO'*t looked n*. if riuiico ntid Gcrmimy wci-o on 
tho vorgo of w.ir. Ktighud's icjdy to lliih wiis in 
Mr. Lloyd Gcovgo's Mujimou HoiusO B|»tcch. 
“ llunds ofV" ho declaied to Goiinnny4 And tho 
ctVect WHS, to bring Fi-aiieo nnd Lnglond ncai-cr 
than they were. 

In 1905 whoa lK)i d llardingo (then Sir Charles 
llftfdingo) was Arnbassador at St. Pctcrshnrg 
negotiations began between England nnd llus'ia, 
and in 1907 the Anglo-Russian Convention was 
signed. This, Germany understood an a design 
for her isolation. Events in tlio IhilkAna only 
intensified the situation. In 1008 Austria ob- 
tained permission to survey for a rnilwAj* to the 
Snnjak of Ifovi Baxanr. Servia immediately 
pressed for a railway to the Adriatic. Tho ro- 
volution in Tuikey, however, altered things. Bul- 
garia threw off Turkish -suzerainty, and Austri.a 
definitely annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina. Ser- 
via at onco demanded compensation for tho des- 
truction of her hopes of getting these two pro 
vinces, and in such a demand relied msinly on tho 
support of Slav Uussia. But this demand was 
ended by the Kaiser peremptorily informing tho 
Cz.ir that if his support of Servian claims 
would lead to war with Austria, Germany 
would support her ally by nil the means at her 
disposal. And a little later when he was in 
Vienna he spoke about bis h.aving stood by the 
Austrians " in shining armour.” 

All this explains the international ritnation 
preceding the war. The“ main factors were the 
antagonism between France and Germany, tho 
mutual suspicion of England nnd Germany, and 
the conflicting intei-ests of Austna nnd Russia. 
Added to them came the distuibiiig element of 
the Balkans. Oieeco L bound by tre.aty to 
ServLa, and Rumania to Russi.a, luid if the Bal- 
kVns evef get involved there would be tho eter- 
nal Turkish question sgain. The concert of 


Eiiiv|)o h.td ill fact bocdine ii iii^tli, and itN pl.ice 
^ wis|niulinlly taken by two o]ij) 0 '-iiig camps, or 
iiioi-o Miftly put, ii lud.tnc-e of power. 

A hill voy of the Eurojw.in sitii-ition makca it 
clear, how very much most of the continental 
imwera aro inteifsti-d in anything that ,would 
fend to distuib tlio now equilibrium, 
fiiwt of nil, will not havo at any costa “greater 
Senna" at its back, a Slav Federation, a great 
thilkan power, or even a Sen'u under Ru-vrim 
influence. Itussia cannot get over the trt phjed 
by Germany at the Congress of Berlin nor hasriic 
forgiven tho Austrian annexation ofBosnUnnd 
Herzegovina. Itself n SKv country it would do 
anything to create another Slav power at the hack 
of Austria. Checked in the Pacific, possibly 
checked also at the Petsian Gulf, aodstfllia 
search of an ice-free port, any rearrangements on 
tboMediterrane.'in through thoJostrunentality of 
Servia would be for Russia an ad\‘nntnge gained. 
Germany is pledged to n^ist Austria, and with 
Austrian helpalms at a lead in Europe. For this 
purpose it would do anything to break the Franco- 
Russian nnd British entente which lies in the 'way 
of her ambitions. Austria too knows on her p.art 
that without German help she eannot stand alone 
in Europe or" hold her heterogen'eous Empire. 
fmnee will not forget 1 870, and has still her eye 
on her ancient and natuial frontier of the Rhine, 
and its lost Provinces of Alsace nnd Lorraine. 
Italy had thrown in her lot till yesterday- with 
Germany and with Austria whom she had once 
fought. But as a Mediterranean State she cannot 
stand against France, a Jlediteiranean' power, and 
England with her command of the same. Its 
MediterraDe,(n nnd North African interests in 
fact prevent her from setting herself agninst 
France nnd England. Serria wants to get its 
“ natural ” frontiei-s, lit fiiiy rate find an outlet- 
in tho Adriatic. G’l ee« i-- bound to Servia, and 
iJtonanin to BussLa. Bulgaria, with Servia on one 
Bide and Rumania on the other can hardly come 
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ALL ABOTJT THE WAR. • 


Russitv hi\(l «'omo to terms with tho oH, ohl enemy 
of the Fronch. Fninco, theicfore, eonW not bnt • 
throw liet>olf more ixmi more in English arms. 
Engknd had Ix'on her unswerving friond at 
Algccims. And when suddenly in 1011 Germany, 
strengthened by tho PotsiUm ngreoment, sent tho 
"Panther" to Agadir England wnrnod her off. 
Tho seal was sot to tho friendship made in 
Morrocco. And for Germany tho Anglo-French 
Entente was now a stem reality. England had 
given Fnxnco not only her diplomatic support 
against Gorman aggressions, bnt had appeared 
oven mady to back it np by armed support. This 
determined Germany’s naval programme. It was 
obvioius to her that England and France were one 
and also that England was re.ady even mth 
Mcrifices to maintain Russian friendship. 

parly in the autumn of 1911 the Balkans 
blsxed up. It Bdemed that now at all events the 
Bilkan States were united in sending Turkey back 
from Europe. “The friend of Warn,” as the German 
Emperor had declared lumself, remained, howex-er, 
silent. Any Intervention on his part would have 

swiftly brought Russia on the other side in spite 

of Potsdam. And Germany had to content her- 
bpK with Bismarck’s maxim that the Balkans were 
» not worth the bone.s of a Pommeranian grena- 
dier.” Her only policy avas henceforth to be 
‘1 on the waters.” 

In the .umnier ol 1912 Lord Hohlnne bed gone 
„„ » mieeion to Germeoy, Ih. oorel rirolry 

. year by yeor becoming more »nd more ocote. It 

i, generally believed tbai bo prepoecd mntnal re- 

trenchmonl.. But Germany would only agn« .1 
England would bind herself not to take part m 
any hostile combination ngslu.t her. Hero the 
neeotiation. broke. Hut they were onongb to 
make France nervous. The elTect in Fr.auc. of a 
proposed Anglo-German ngreoment was tear, fear 
that Germany would thereby be left free to pur- 
sue her livalry against France on land. Franco 

could hkvo made peace by giving Germany what 


sho most wants, access to the French money 
maikct. But such a thing, ns xv.ns once hinted 
by Sir IMward Grey, would bo t.aken by EngNnd 
as Franco falling in “ tho orbit of German dlplo* 
macy." For some time di'Cu-rions went on in 
tho British and Gorm.in press about an agree- 
mont on colunhl anti economic questions. But 
Mr. Clmi'chiirs Glasgow- speech of that year and 
the Rupplcmetitary naval estimates evince<l no 
signs of an approacii to agieement. 

For some time past the Morning Post had 
started a campaign for a more definite alliance 
with France. Sho would toko charge of BritUh 
interests in tho Mediterranean and incre-vo her 
land strength. And m September it was announ- 
ced that the French fleet at Brest had left for 
the Mediterranean. The French const in the 
Korth and West was thus left undefended. But 
no French minister, least of oil M. Beleasse, 
would dare have exposed the const of France 
without a definite understanding or a n.aval con- 
vention with her friend and neighbour. France 
in the meantime had tried to bring about a 
healthy change in the Franeo-Russian relations 
which she thought were disturbed at Potsd.am. 
M. Dclcafse had been sent some months before to 
St. Petersburg to re-establish the old relations. In 
August M. Poinc.are, then Premier, had gone to 
St. Petersburg on an official vi«it. The ques- 
tions disoussed and agreed upon were tho build- 
ing of Russian super-Drendnoiights and strate- 
gic railway s, the raising of the Russian strength 
to 1,800,000, and the three years’ Jlilit-ary 
Service law in France. The ternis of a new 
naval convention that xvouhl make tlie Franco- 
Rns-sian alliance effectixe on the sea xvere drawn 
up, and by some .means or another they got pub- 
lished in the French papers. In the meantime 
IlnssU h.ad signeil a convention with Japan to bo 
assiireil of her position in the Pacific. And tho 
Anglo-Japnnese Convention of 1902 was renoweil 
in 1912, The Triple Entente, with Japan to 
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guard its interests in the East had become ft defi- 
nite fact and a stern fact. Added to tliem wfts 
the erjuivocal position of Italy in tho Triple 
Alliance. Throughout her adventures in Tripoli 
Ita'^ n-as on intimate relations with Russia. And 
her Adriatic intoi-ests made her jealous of any 
Austrian move in the Balkans, 
j * For Germany, nil this meant a diplomatic defeat. 
This was the answer to all her ambitions, to her 
naval programme, to the declaration of the Sultan 
of Moitocco’s independence, to tho Panther at 
> Agadir, to the Kaiser's “ shining armour” speech 
at Vienna, to the Kruger telegram, the Paily 
Telegraph interview, and the Bagdad R.ailwfty. 
She had not succeeded in getting Russia Into the- 
Triple Alliance, And she had net succeeded in . 
keeping Italy within it. She had set the Triple 
Entente finally and definitely against herself, and 
the only friend she had left was Austria. England 
held the Channel and the North Sen, France the 
lleditermnenn, and Russia the Baltic. Oerimany 
felt herself hemmed in and thwarted in wh.at ^e 
. considered her “ legitimate ” ambitions. For the 
Triple Entente it was purely a protection against 
any wanton German aggression. England had seen 
in Germany a dangerous naval rival. And Franc® 
and Ruasia in the Interests of their continental 
position feared the growth of a “ greater 
Qei-awiny,” The diplomatic tension had grown. 
The naval rivalry, the naval conventions, military 
reorganis-ation, tho three years’ Service in France, 
were all symptoms of the diplomatic tension. Two 
- hostile camps had set themselves against each 
other. The tension was becoming acute. And a 
lunatic’s shot was enough to march the armies of 
Europe. It was the spark that fell on the Euro- 
pean magazine, long nccumul.atfd and heavily 
charged. 

Since tho Franco-Prussian war the whole 
European sitjiation has been dominated hy the 
fear of a “ greater Germany.” A ” greater Oer- 
■ many ” would mean another fall for Prance, 
3 • • 


Without English help France would most certain- 
ly go down. It went down in 1870 when Bis- 
marck by maintaining a “ correct ” attitude kept 
the Powers at arm’s length. The fall of Franco 
meant the growth of ah Imperial Gonnany, and 
with it the growth of imperious ammments in all 
the great countries of Europe. During the Boer 
War it was only Russia and the di/llculty of « 
Franco-German entente over Alsace-Lorraine that 
stood in tho way of a continental intervention 
against England. And the lesson of such n situa- 
tion waa the necessity for England of having eomo 
understanding with some powers. In 1902 the 
first Anglo-Japancse Convention was signed. 
England as the friend of Japan and France .ajS 
the friend of Russia tried to prevent, and when it 
did come about, to limit, the Russo-Japanese 
war. Because any intervention on tbeir part 
would have brought them against each other, 
would have brought England against both 
Prance and Russia. And this would hare made 
room for German ascendency. Neither England, 
nor Prance nor Russia desired such a consummation 
and the result was the Anglo-French Entente of 
1904 and the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907. 
In any European conflict therefore, France 
is bound to help Russia. Her very position 
in Europe is such that she must have at 
least one permanent continental friend. Russia 
too would go down before .Germany if it stood 
alone. And any weakening of France or Russia 
would mean danger for England, For these two 
countries are for her advance guards in Europe. 
There is the further danger of a greater Germany 
absorbing the Danubian countries. A greater 
Germany would be all supreme at Vienna. And 
Berlin and Vienna would together dictate in tlie 
Balkans, in Turkey, and in the end in all Europe. 
England mu.st therefore either help Franco and 
Russia in their common fight against Germany, 
or face a Germany predominant in Europe. She 
lias two clear duties in the present conflict. She 
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nt nil co‘>tH mfiintniu tlio Bitropoin eiiuili' 
liuiiiu irnil jirovoiit tlio giowth of a groiiter (Jw- 
many «lomitiatiiig Eiin)pn. It* equally paimmount 
duty in to guard tho iiidojicndoiico of ita two 
Ijullbr StatOH, Bolgium and Holland. Any viola- 


tion of tim indq>endenco of tlie.‘o two fountrles 
would pnipticrdly biirig the German frontii-r 
nlmost within cannon-Rliot of tho Ihitisli coast. 
And //■(« Hsit'iin must resist nt nil co.^'lx. 


The Conflict Between the Teuton and the Slav 

AUSTllTA AND SKllVIA 

BY PROF. FERRAND E. CORLEY. M A. 

(/Vo/<8soi', Madt'a$ Chrtetiun Collf/je) 


[ LL tho woild knows thnt the immediate occa- 
sion for the present European war was the 
ultimatum pjesontod to Serna by AtJStna- 
lIungaTy, In consequence of tho d:uitnnUy nssas.sf 
mtion of tho Archilohe Fron.-Forfl.mml ond lot 

comort »t Somlovo. Hot this opporently poM" 

ool nir.iir, thi. cii'i> in the relation, of two neigh- 
bonring etnto., cannot lo fully apprcclatcf unlee,. 
ili.riewM Inrelntion to the mial eonteet be- 
tween tho Teuton and the Slav-, eeotilar antogo- 

„l™ by no mean, fully undor.too.1 by tho oi-di- 

nary leodiog public. In the light of lbat.nt.ago- 

nietnMoeballbo.blotoeeenot only why Aus- 
tria deliberately used the ansassination m. » r.e"« 
Wb', but also why the war she provoked spnnd 
so quickly to other powers. 

lu the early part of the middle ages, a large 

tract of Central Europe wes left dereliet by the 

Germans who invaded tke Empire. Most of this 
a no man’s land ” was then occupied by the Slai-s, 
who also spread over the greater p.art of E.a,tem 
Europe • while tho decline of the Eastern Empim 
subsequently permitted them to permeato most of 
the nalkan peuinsuU. When the tide of Germa- 
nism, after shaping the Empire of the Fianta, 

t’nrned once more eastward, it found the nay 
harreil by enormous masses of Slavs. Their o»-n 
inprainii deteiency iu politioil orga.iiation cone- 


pired witJi ftdver<e cimjm‘-tnncc« to prevent the 
Sla%8 from erecting in Enstern Centml Eujoj'e 
tli!»t gresit empire w hid) destiny seemed to hnve 
protnixe^I them. At the end of the seventh cen- 
tur)% Centml Enrop* beyond tlie Elbe, fiom the 
Iktllic to the Adrintic nnd the .Egenn, ^vnsin tlie 
Imndft of the Slovs. The history of the subse- 
quent centuries is n story of successful encrcwch- 
roent by the Germnn nt the e.^pmse of the Sliv. 
By the cre.ition of “ Marks " oi Border districts, 
by the creation nrul control of bishoprics, end by 
the ernsoding enterpri«e of the Teutonic Knights 
nnd theKnighU of the Swoid, the exivuirivo Teu- 
tons steadily iwibsoibed and n.««imilated the loner 
TOlleys of the Elbe and the Oder, and the (wet- 
lands of the Baltic, nnd firmly planted theuiseU e.s 
on tho upper nnd middle Danube. Prussia, the 
modern incarnation of nggressi\e Gerin.ani«m, 
grew out of the Maik of Biundeiiburg, augmented 
by the inherimneys of the military onlers. Tho 
earliest “ Prussians ” known to history weie 
Idthuanians, the kinsmen of the Sla\s. 

But the Teut6n, in his Dmng rtoc7i Ost*n, has 
not enjoyed uniform sucres.s. Here nnd there, 
the Slav has held his own. Thus in Bohemia, 
an independent Slav state grew up, vJuVh once 
bade fair to assume imi>erial proportions. Polit'- 
ral changes brought it nitliin tho orbit of the 
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6guiC8 will in;iko plain tho natm-o of Austria’s 
dilemma. The lands coinprohenaively known ns 
“ AuatiLi,” have to-day a population of about 28 
millions, 'ion millions only arc Germans, boven- 
toon pillions are Slava. In the lands linked 
together by the Oi'own of Uungary, the Magyars 
number nine millions, the Gormans two; the 
Slavs count five tntUions, tho Eoumamans about 
thi-ee. A continued subjection of all other races 
to tbe Oeiinan was obviously impossible. The 
recognition of national claims all round was too 
liberal a policy for the Austrians to accept. 
Besides, the Magyars formed a compact mass, and 
knew their own minds. Tho unity of the Slav-b 
was imperfect. Poles, Ituthenians, Ccechs, 
, Slovenes, Serbs and Ci’oats — they differed in 
idiom, in traditions, and in rehgioo, Zhe feuds 
of Catholic and Orthodox cut across their com- 
munity of race. Tbe Magyars were masters of 
the situ-ftloQ, and knew how to turn tbeir op- 
portunity to account. The Auegleich, OT agree- 
ment, which has ever since been the bash of tbe 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, is in essence a com- 
piict between the German and tbe Magyar to 
bupport one another in exploiting tbe Slavs. 
Beust, tbe reactionary German Minbter of Francb 
Jiseiih by whom it was concluded, is reported to 
have said to a Hungarian statesman— “ You 
iviitcli your hordes, and we will watch ours." 
The ktory may be apocTyphadv but it is a just 
summary of his policy. Dualism, therefore, is the 
essence of the recent history of this curious 
Empii-e. Tho Emperor-^^ng recognises the naUon- 
k 1 claims of tbe Germans iu Austria, and of the 
Mugyai-s in Hungary, To the claims of Csechs 
in Bohemia, of Poles, Slovaks, Serbs, Croats and 
Bomnanians, he turns a deaf car. • Even the par- 
tial modifications of tho system only confirm its 
general character. The compact mass of 
Berbs end Croats in Slavonia and Croatia 
(crown Itndk of Hungary) is allowed a measure 
of lotil autopomy, but in Hungary, proper 


there is no toleration for Slav ideals. The 
Poles in Galicia have been bought off with the 
grant of ilome Hiilc, which le.»ves them fjfo to 
oppi-cfcs tho subject Iluthenlans. But the Kuthe- 
nians anf only Slavs. There can be no such cop. 
cession to tho Czechs in Bohemia ; for there the 
minority is German. 'Thus the jolicy of a thou- 
sand years ago rules on tbe Danube still. Gei/nau 
and Magyar join hands, and the unfortunate Slav 
goes to the ttiill. It is often aaid that the affioa 
of Austria-Hungary is purely perhoqal, begiiiru*>g 
and ending in the Emperor-King. ‘Without dis- 
juraging Francis Joseph, we may say that th^s 
view is entirely superficial, since it Ignores the 
deep community of policy which unites tbe 
halves of the Duality. Austria and Hungary “r® 
mutually indispensable. Without the support of 
tbe other, each of them must at imce suneuder to 
the Slavs. Teuton aud Magyar aie held together 
not only by tbeir common sovereign but by their 
common antagonism to tbe Slavs whom they both 
oppress. 

So far, we have looked only to the internal 
relations of the Dual ilonaiehy. Thy same pi'O- 
blem remains, when w e turn to foreign affairs, but 
its importance is enormously intensified. The 
root of the trouble is that the musses of Shvvs 
within the Empire ore geographically and ethiu- 
cally continuous with etilllaiger masses without- — 
iw Russia, especially in Poland, and in the Balkan 
Pentnsul.i. As for as the Balkans aie concerned, 
eveiything hinges on SerN'ia. In that fact lies tha 
explanation of the present war. 

To most men, Senrla is a mushroom state — ^ 
parody of a nation, somehow sprung fiom tbe 
break-up of Turkey. Her achievements in the 
war of 1912-13 ^me to them as a surprise. But 
the better informed were hardly surprised. An 
anecdote related of Xx>rd Salisbury throws liglit on 
tho Servian piohlem. A Servian politician, ew* 
dcaaxiuring to enlist on behalf of his country th® 
BympaChies of Britaiu, the^uatund .thanipion^of 
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the uMlIer mtions, ilwe't "" her .glonou. past. 

" Yea yea, " e«mo the rather impatient answer, 
n your past is nil very ae'l. It would be mpeh 
more to the point it you had a seaport.” There 
was Se.via’s situation: she had a past, she had 

not a single seaport. Servians can never torget 
that from the twelfth to the fourteenth eentnry 
their nation played a prominent part in hrstey. 
'Stephen Dusan, especially, from 1336 to 1366, 
was a vciitaMo Etniwror of the Balkans, and eve* 
aspired to challenge the power of Byranlton,. 
llecalliog I'alacky-S outline of what nright rmem 
to h ivo been the destined history of the Stars, we 
may ask, what hindered its fr.lfilment! The Serbs 
ontheDrnubo, nnder the inspiration of Bysan- 
tium, from which they drew their religion and 
their culture, might very well have etfeeted tw 
cistern Fmeope what the Franks achieved tor the 
west. Unfortunately, all such poasrbilities were 
frustrated by the inroads of the Turks. DUunron, 
the perennial failing of the Slavs, impaired their 
etrength. On the fatol field of Kossovo, in 1389, 
the Turks triumphed. The subjection of Servi. 
was oulckly followed by that of Bulgaria; and in 
little moro than half a century later the Turkish 
conguest wa. consummated by the taking of Con- 
stantirople.* 

The poUticiil history o! Servia from the 
fifteenth eeotory to the eloso of the eighteenth 
may be described in n few words. Turkish domr- 
nion was pushed forward over the whole of the 
roninsuU, and even into Hungary, and tbo Sorbe 
reaiaind in subjection. With lb. war. of tb. 
oigUteeikth* .century, when the Ktnperor-Kiag’g 
forces drove the Turks out of Ilnagary, it seemed 
aslhonghdeliveraac. might come froo. tb. erde 
of Austria. But the preorrapition. of the 
Empire in Italy «nd western Europe prevented 
the prosecution of this tisk. Prince Eugene 
took Belgrade; but Servla a, a whole, incladiag 
Bosaia, remained in Turkish hands. The inne- 
teenth century furnishes n stoiyof 


emancipntion, in which the Serbs, like tl.o rest of 
the Saavs, learned to look to Kussia, rather than 
to Austria, for support, r.utial autonomy under 
« supreme chief (1804), alterwards under Princes 
(Ctoiu 1817), was completed in 1830, under the 
terms of the Timty of Adriaiiople. Complete , 
independence and the abolition of the tribute to 
Turkey were Servia's gain, from the war of 1877, 
together with an enlargom'ont of territory partial, 
ly reversed at Berlin, In 1682,- the Prince took 
the title of King. But the most BCtions How to 
Servia’s ambitions given at Berlin was not the 
restriction of her leilitory, or that of the kin- 
dred Serbs in Montenegro, but the banding over 
of Bosnia-Ueizegovina to Austrian administra- 
tion. As might have been expected, the subsa- 
<,uent annexation (1008) placed under the Dual 
Moaarciiy these lands, to which Beivia naturally 
eoaeidered she bad, both by race and by history, 

6 prescriptive right of succession. 

Apxrt from her traditioDRl jeulousy of Bulgarirt, 
responsible for ft war in 1885; suspended in 
common hatred of the Tarka in the Balkan War, 
only to break out , again over the division of . 
the spoils, the politics of Servia have been the 
Oftturul product of her situation. Out oil on 
every side from the sea, she has been at the mercy* 
of her neighbours. Turkish misrule made the 
route to Salonika practically valueless. 'The 
Austrian military occupation of the Sanjak of 
Novibasar cut her off from Montenegro, which in 
any case offered few maritime facilities. As 
a consequence, there was a prolonged economic 
war bet^veen Servia and Austria, which served to 
embitter their racial and political antagonism, 
The ostentatious restoration of the Sanjak to 
Turkey, which accompanied the annexation of 
1008, did not improve the^e relations, the wedge 
of Turkish territory continuing to sever the two 
Serb states. The successful outcome of the Hal« 
kan war, dividing the Sanjak between Servia and 
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Jloiitenegro, has no doubt conttibutcd to (he 
development of tho crisis. 

The po!itic.vI bituation wjis tliUb ftill of dangei'- 
ous possibUitios. Tho “ Great Servian 
aiming at nn eventual re-uniou of all the Servian 
lands in a single sUtc, might plead the justificn' 
tion of the spirit of nationality ; and tho ho|)c of 
recovering Bosnia, poasibly even Croatia and Sla- 
vonia, from Austria, need not seem more hopeless, 
nor less defensible, than tho recovery of Lombardy 
and Venetia by United Italy. On Ibe other Land, 
Austria could not fail to view witli suspicion a 
policy which had for its logical go.d the dismem- 
berment of her own dominions. But we must 
look deeper if we are to undersUnd Austria’s 
action in regaid to the Serajevo tragedy. So ter 
as she was prompted only by justifiable resent- 
uieotof nn inSamraatory political campaign> she 
might bare secured all she required with the con- 
currence and support of the rest of Curope. Her 
decision— and mark, it is the decision of Germany 
no less than of Austria — to challenge a general 
Euro{>ean war by presenting to Servia an ultima- 
tum which was never meant to be accepted, can 
only be understood iu the light of larger consider- 
ations. "War, under such circiiinstaiices, could 
, Live for its object nothing less than the onuihila- 
tion of Servia. It was bound, therefore, to pro- 
voke the action of Eusaa, the protector of tho 
Slavs, with interests of her own in the Balkanb ; 
and war between Austria and Russia could not 
fail to involve other powere. But why was Aus- 
tria so anxious to annihilate Servia ? 

It is here that we fiml once more exhibited on 
a most momentouB scale the age-long conflict of 
the Teuton and the Slav. The growing indus- 
trialism of the Germans has for some time past 
impelled them to seek at one and the same rime an 
outlet for their superfluous population and a field 
from wliich to supplement the straitened agri- 
cultural resources of the home-lands.- Asia Minor 
and ilsiupohiuiU ofl'er, with singular felicity, the 


very oiH-m'iig cicsiivii. Tlie B.igfittnil Jliilnny and 
its«ul»si«U,iry cnterpiises are put of a pi-owssof 
coiiim6rcinl penetration, to be helped, no doubt, 
by tlia “ iimiled fmt” if tti-ciiniftt.uives itquii-ed, 
by which the Opnimuh counted on securing tte 
revetvionof tho “riic-k Man’s ’’ inheritance between 
the ^-Egenii and the Peraun Gulf. To iiwko their 
position quite secure, it was ncccKsiry that Ana- 
tlia bhould resume her inteiiupted nmi-ch to the 
.Kgcau. Let her once obt.i)]i an outlet to iiaJo* 
nika, and all would be well. The position of tlie 
Germans as a Mediterranean (lower Hoiild be 
assured, and a highway provided to the coveted 
lands in Anatolia. To this aim ive must attribute 
tho annexation of Bosnia-Uerzegovina, in which 
it is significant that Austria receired tbo whole' 
be.vtted, not to s-ay aggressive, support of Germany. 
Quite apart from any Piv»-SI.avi'st propaganda, any 
prebsing of the ” Great Servia ” idea, the kingdom 
of Sei-via stood in the way of this German plan 
of eipansion. On one ple.a or another, therefore, 
Servia was to be destroyed. 

It is evident that an oiiLirged Servia-~-uot 
simply a state on the scale of Dusnii’s empire, but 
a Servia big enough to btaiid alone, oi a Servia 
supported by ft. confederacy of Ihilkan states — 
would Lir the w.iy, while a SeivK which, by 
access to the be.i, could find other markets than 
tbwe of central Europe, would no longer be amen- 
able to economic pressure from Austria. Tlie 
restoration of the Sanjak to Turkey, the refusjil 
to allow iServia a (lort on tho Adiiatic, the zeal 
for the enlargement of the new Albania, all spring 
from the same motive. They argue no love for 
Tiu-key nor for Albania, but bimply the fixed 
determination to keep Ser via bmall, and hem her 
ia on every side. A large, free Servia, in 
A position to seek support from over-bea.-<, would 
be a very serious hairier on the i-oad to the 
<Kgean. Further, even the existence of un in- 
dependent Senia wub buuud to be disluibiug to 
AustrU'b equilibrium, if it did not }>ubitivcly 
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fiwter revolt, on ran-Servian lines (a .danger of 
rrhicli, 08 indicated above, the Italian precedent 
turnkbed a sinister warning), it would inevntably 
strengthen any demands of the Serbs in Anstria- 
Hungary tor the red. ess of their grier-nnees. 
Great or small, then, the Servian kingdom was a 
rock ot ofTence to the militant policy ol the 
Ocrnmns. At tho time of the annexation ot 
Bosnia, an anonymous article in the fJimrere 
Armrr Xeiimg showed what were the viewa 
current in certain clrcle.i, viewa which have 
apparently carried the day in Vienna and Berlin, 
it not in Budapest. The writer openly advocat- 
ed war with the Servian states, as a means to 
installing Austria as the neighbour of Turkey on 
the Macedonian frontier. Two aims, he said, 
ahonld dominate their policy— (1) to aecnro 
hegemony in the Balkans, and (2) with this achiev- 
etl to effect an expansion to the east. Tire Drang 
nock 0.(m has prevailed. Servia, whicli barred the 
wry, was marked for destruction. The Serajevo 


incident provided only the excuse ; it did not 
caoso tho war. 

The late Professor Freeman always taught u-s 
that the sequel to tho break-up of Turkey would 
be tho break-up of Austria. • The implied chain 
of causation is being laid bare to our gaze. 
Turkey’s collapse before the Halkan League led to 
an enormous enhluicement of the power of tlie 
southern Slavs. The equilibrium on the I)anul)e, 
dependent on the domination of the Slavs by the 
Teuton and the Jlagyar, was thereby imperilled. 
In A sen^e, both Bervia and Austria-Hungary 
are fighting for their very life. For ServLa, defe.at 
means annihilation. For Austria JHungary, it 
means at least disintegration, and the end of the 
old domination. Hut the weiglit thrown into the 
struggle by the Oei man Powers can only be appre- 
ciated when ne remember that they are fighting 
not simply for their precarious lordship of the 
Danube but also for the eventual control of the 
Kent Kast. 


5he Serajevo JragedY 

,T11R UlMlitMATE CAUSE OF I'llE WAll. 


/Tan lliem bo nnywheo in Enropo n mono 
Ub pntl.ctic figum tlmn tbnt ol tbo eged Em- 
' rwcocof Aimt.mf Sod. k lh« thought 

wl,ichi8 likely to bo pmvoked in the mln.l. of 

people who l.nvc w..lchcd the pcll.etio cm.mo of 
bfo of the’pionde^t monarch in Europe. But 
tluA i< po.haps the lea.t significant aspect of the 
tragufly. For, the Bo-nian student whfn Im shot 
the Awhdnke and his consort l.ad done a deed 
which was boun.l to set Europe ablaze. And snch 
n consequence has come to pass. 

On the 2911. June 1914, the Acd.d..ko Fmnm 
Fer.linon.1, the. boir-opi».rcnt to tbo y";‘” 
Tl,mno,nn,lhi«con-ort were -hot d«.d, while 


driving through tho sti-eets of Serajevo, the capi- 
tftl of Bosnia. The shots w ere iired by a Bosnian 
High School student. 

U U reported that a Paii-Seman moreinent began in 
Bosnik when the newi of tlic impeodiDg viait of the 
ArchduVo nod hit wife Wfoi first announced. Attempts 
were biede, it ia »eid, to peisuade them to give op their 
vUit, bnt the ArihduUe w»B determiited to go, though 
hie wife wsi nnwilllng. 

<a certiia Serrien quertera Ilia Impenel llighneas 
wee regerded ea one of the greeteat epponenta of the' 
Pan-Servien morement. 

The eeaeeiin in e Servian itudent named Prinzip. In- 
terrogated, he declared that be bad for a long time iu- 
teud^ to kill some eminent personage from nationalist 
Rintivee. He denied that he had accomplices. 

When the Emperor Francis Joseph was in- 
formed ot the tragCfly at .Serajevo, he exclaimed, 
“Horriblo! Horrible!! lam spared nothing." " 
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7'Jie now hoir-iitvsiimptivo N tlio Arcluluke 
ChtXfJcfi I'mnciH J»wj)h, n noplmw of tlio 
(loociXsoiK 


The nows of tfio nJ“ytssiimtioti piun-e«f tho most 


profound oonsitioii in Etjro|K3. Tlio practicnlly 
nnivcrs'il comment on the crime nt 8cnt|evo wnn 
that it ^vns a political one, hut that it would in- 
volve no change In AiJ'itria-Himgary beyond in- 
creasing tho tension «-ith Servia. Iltit a section 
of tho R?i*«ian press troated the romoral of the 
v\rch<luVo as tho removal ofn danger to European 
poaee wldeh would give Austria an opportunity of 
roeonvidering tho course bIio was following. Tho 
Remi'OtVicial Austrian Journal Pf^ler Plofftl, dis- 
cussing tho politicivl ofR-'cla of tho aasasHinalions, 
said that there would bo no change in the 
Government's attiWde townixl* the Bosnians. 


But the iournal hoped that, in tlio intoresta of 
her own good name, ServU woidd be able to 
stem the Pan-Servian agitation. 

Tne Emperor Francis Joseph sont tho following 
letter to the Austrian and Hungarian Premiers : — 
The unhappy deed whielt lias cutoff my heinved 
nephew end hit nohle-heerted coniort he« plunged me 
end ray houie into most efilictln^ grief. The {•aeticiam 
cf • small band of mieguided individuals cannot ehtke 
the saored tics of affection betwee.i mo and my people, 
whose joy and sorrow I have ahared for aisty-Dva years. 
It I can be<iaeath to iny successor the pledge of their 
love as my most priceless legacy, that will be the dearest 
reward of my paternal care. 


The Etnporor issued a proclanifttion to the 
Army nnd Navy in which he says : — 

"We bow in grief to tho inicrutable will of the 
Almighty, who has demanded an immeasurable sacriflen. 
Neverthelese we do not abandon the hope of la 
nrosperoUB fotore, convinced of tho Monarchy s sure 
refuge in the devotion of the loyal Auatro-lliioganao 


forces. 

The semi-offieial PrvfrrXfoyd criticised the discour- 
test of semi-offl lisl S«rvUn comments ou the murder of 
Arohduka Francis Ferdinand and warned Belgrade of 
the ne-esaity of an immediate change of tone and of 
honourably fuiailing obligations Ir conooefioo with tlie 
crime, which, the newspaper considered, was undoubted- 
ly promoted in Belgrade. 

The Archiluke Francis Fenlinnnd was the heir- 
app'\rent to tha Ilspkbiirg Throne. He inw the 
son of the Archduke Charles Louis hy his second 


marringe with the daughter of the king of the 


two Sicilicv, Ifo n«s born nt in T8B3, and 
wiw ft Sfnjor in tlio Jtli Drngoon Rngiinent. In 
Ai>rtl 1878, ho received tlio order of tho Golden 
Floe«*, And in tho Kinio month wn-s gazetted an 
olTleer in nn rrifrintiy Kogimotit llio Archduke 
HttM Aft As.^idiioiia odleer mid nolidly c-irned his 
promotion. After tho death of Archduke Hu- 
dolph, it WAS gcnemlly recognised that, in the 
event nf n dcml-fA of the Crown, tho Archduke 
Franny Ferdinand nouM scicreivl. In onler to 
prepnro him for this illiistrions de.«tiny, he was 
Rent on A voynge rouni! the world, was crAate<l a 
Oeneml, nnd was givon » befitting ostabh'shment 
in Vicuna. ^ 

Those who knew him best, describe him as one 
of the most silent of men, nnd one of the «.ines* 
men to boot. The Archduke w'as enid to have a 
political programme vis., the transforinatfon of 
the Du.al Monarchy into a FedcmlUt state and 
bringing eiUier by cajolery or by force, not only 
Montenegro and Servia within the Imperial fold, 
but also BnlgarLa, the U7ear East trouble notwith- 
stAnding. 

The Archduke Francis Ferdiaaod wtB of ao Intcnie, 
impulsive iiature. He was io every respeet a vigorous 
pcrsooality. Id blm the warm blood of his molher, tbe 
ArchduebesB Maria AnnaDEiata, daughter rf King Fer- , 
dineud JI, of the two Bictijes, nevrr belied iU southern 
quality. XliDDgh his education was mainly Austrian 
Bod wai — tfp to tbe moment of bit ooespeeled lueces- 
aioototbe Hair Apparentihip after the tragedy of 
glayeriing jo January JBS9— scereoiy calculaled to St 
hiu for hia position, he atrove luanfully and lucceisful- 
ly to broaden and deepen hia knowledge. Save in mili- 
tary matters, his education, in the larger sense of the 
term, mav be said to have begun at the age of twentv- 
•ix. By dint of application be aince mattered tbe Bohe- 
miao and tbe Magyar languages, and acqoirfd extensire 
knowledge of law, history, adinioistralioo, ind constitu- 
tional governRient. Then came his visit roond the 
world already referred to ivbieh gare him nameroiia 
opportunities to prove Ilia akin as a crack ahot, and 
derelopiag incidentally, that keen and statesmanlike 
intereat in naval affairs that prompted hia effortt to 
'bring the excellent Austro-Hungarian Ktvy tip to the 
highest technical and tactical standard. The late Arch- 
duko may bo regarded aa the creator of tho Austro- 
lluegarian Dreadnoughts. 

Id recent years, the late .Archduke was un- 
doubtedly the power behind tho Austrian Throne, 
but in his earlier years, ho was one of the mof* 





8ERAJEV0. 

The capital of BasnM where the Arcfcdnke Franci* Ferdioand wai aiiaseiaated. 

Thie murder wae the unmediate cauie of tie great European War. 

On the SOth 'October, the Coart at Serajero sentenced fire men to death bj 
hanging in connection with this aaeaeaioation and elercn otheri to earning terma 
of penal lerritude, including Princep who ehol the Archdoke and Cabrinorio 
who threw the bomb. Each of tbeae wae leotenced to 20 yeare ponal eerritcde. 




ARCnOOrfB FRANCIS FERDINAND. ARCDDUKE CHARLES FRANCIS JOSEPH. 

Tt# Miisinited Cro*B PHoee of Ati.t.m. »t<i bis fsmilr. Th# Present Crown Prince of Auitrie, end hie femily. 
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brother by the bruUlitice und the necle^'t of her geoleri, 
w« een recall no history so tragic aiiu to pUhclio as has 
been this. 

.As Dr. E. J. Dillon writes in the Daily Tele- 
gniph, the Ai-cU<luko’a cap.icily for governing 
would sooni to have hcen unduly dopreciatotl, 
while his public utterances were generally inis- 
intorpreted; 

Blit during the long, assiduous apprcnticesliip ho 
BorTcd under Kaiser Frsnz Joseph, when Count Aohren- 
tha! was In power, and since then, he had ample oppor- 
tunity to survey and study the publie affairs of the 


Empire from the Austtlsn, Hiingsrian, Slar, Cstbol^, 
Un-o'.. Orlhmlor. other points of tievr. and he .eh* 
liscJ ic to tho full. It is understood that, in the light 
oUbat esperience, lie never ceased to consider the 
possibility of cresting institutions, when the epportoM 
hour should -trike, by n-hich some at least of the mort 
prcstiKK uud difficult political problems raignt be per- 
msnentlv siinpliBed, if not radically solved. 


He recognized the vital importance of the Soulhera 
Slav question for the Slonarchy, and wi.licd “ 

np»etthe Dual system, which he regarded 

obstacle to proper treatment of the 
Southern Slavs and to llnd a Roman 

tian.- aa oppoNcd to a Sorb Oithodo*. solution for tne 
problem. 


The Austrian Ultimatum to Servia. 


On the 24th July Austria presented the follovr- 
ing Ultimatum to Servia.— 


Ulumaiuui i-y ocu*.*. — 

On March 31,1008, the Royal Servian Minister In 
Vienna, on tho Instructions of tho 
nado the followine statements to the Imperial end 

^“?Se?vuVeco^iscTthstthc/a« aefompti Weal'S 

♦i,^Powefs ebe uodertates to renounce the stUtude of 

- cUon of her policy «Uh regard t? Austria- 

Huu'garr*"a1o livo_, in future ou good neighbourly 

terms with the latter. 5„ particular the 

The history o 2^ j ehowo the existence 

painful events 

in Servia of a su from tho aionar- 

detaching a part o j, had^il* birth under the eyes 

Chy. The movement, wh.cn n“ » consciuenccs oo 

«,\be Servian Go-«nme„t, h^ 

both sides ®» the 8^>*y ,„a murders. 

terrorism and a sc I formal underUkingecon- 

Far from carrying out V 

tained in the dedaral n f^^^ nothing to repress these 
Servian pl^miMed the criminaJ machinations 

movements. and lias tolerated 

of various societies an p ape ogies 

oorcstramed ® .nd the parUcipalioo of 

for the P«'yf ^fubVrr-lro aptatino.^ It has 

officers and t“"®tionane I„ public lostruc- 

permitted *" “"'TI*?’” permitted^ nli I’m manifesUtioiie 
tion-in it has p r hatred of 


Barajevo asaasiinations ware hatched in BeJ^de, ttst 

tho ams and esplosives with which tte 

provided had been given to them by Sejnsn /^ffiecra and 
fouctiftneries belon^ng ^ ^ e?tm?BaU end 

Anally that the passage into 

their arme wae organised and effected by the chi 
tba Servian frontier service. 

The above menlioncd results of themsgliterlal I"”*” 

t. por.n. ...y long.' tl» »' '‘’'5?.^ 

..”..h,oh it b.. n.;ii.t.l«.a rorj..r. 


a«>.« which it bsv nisintsinea lorjssrs in «««■ -- 

S’S... i,.i.i.a B,igr.a. ..a tb»;. p;«f- 

«*tad in the tevritcries of the monarchy. These resow 
futSe contrar‘r. impose on It the duty of putting an end 
to intrigues which form a pofpetuil monsco to UiS 
tranquility of the luonsrthy. j n- .1 nnTcro- 

.flh.BTB this end the ImpensI and Ilojal lioTero 

inantsees ilKelf coBipcIhed to demand from the Servian 

OoTeninicnt a formal assurance that iU condemns this 
daiicorous propaganda against the Monarchy and lerri- 

tor S MoPEinC »'> that the Royal Servian Oov 

ernroe^sha^ll no longer permil the.o machinations and 

(bit ciMuinai and perverse propaganda 


TUI PBUAKDS. 




The Austrian Note demanded that the Servian Govern- 
mOTtehall publish in tlio frontpage of its official journal 

‘"coud\S"tb"V''P’«»"'J» Austria, 

„.d°ai.wcrely deploring the fatal coueccjucnees of these 

’’”ReRr«»ting'^that’'8erTian officers and funetibnaries 

took part in tho propaganda, . 

Forniallr warning officer# and functionanes and the 

whole population of Serna that the Servian Gorernment 
will nrUeed with the utinnat rigour against persons who 
in«T >>e gu'hy •*''*’ mtcliinstiODH, which it will use all 
U^s efforts to anticipato and suppress. 

' This declaration, the Austrian Note sarv. mast do 
. eommuoieated to the Servian army as an Ordrr of ll>« 
' Dev by King Peter. 

The Servian Government must also undertake to 
t _Bupprers publicutioni which Incite to hatred and 
contempt of Austria, ‘ 
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uodcrtakos at the fortiicomw^ rcvui'on of Uie Cootbtu* 
tion to iiitioduLo in Artklo XXII of Iho ConNtitutIftn an 
amoodtneat whetuby’tiio abovu pubhcAtiona may l>ccOH« 
flsoatcd, which ii at proieot categorically forbiddoo by 
the terms vt Actitio XXJl of tUo (XiiiUtuhoi/. 

(2) The GoTcrnmoDt does net poaseas aay proof nor 
does the Note ol the Iroperiat and Royal (iorer&ment 
furnish such, that tho aociety Karodna Obrana and other 
■imilar Bocietioi havo up to the present committed any 
criminal acts of this kind through the icstrumeDiaiity of 
one of their members. Norerthcless the Royal Gotero* 
ment >viU accept the demand of the Imperial and Royal 
OoTornment and will dissolre the harodna Obrana 
Society and any other society which ehal) agitato against 
Austria Hungary. 

(^3) Tbs Royal Berrian Oorernoiebt engages itself to 
eliminate without delay from public lubtruction in 
via everything which aids or might sid in fomenting the 
propaganda against Austria>fluflgary when tbo imperial 
and Royal Gorermueot fumibes /acts and proofs el 
this propaganda. 

(4j The Royal OoTernment also agrees to remove 
from the military service (all persons) nbom the judicial 
inquiry proves to have been guilty of acts oirectod 
against the integrity of the territory of tho Au«tr&*liun* 
gariau Uonarchy, and it expects the lupetUl and flojal 
Government to communicate at an ulterior date the 
names and the deeds of these oQieers end officials tor the 
purposes of the proceediogs which will bate to be taken. 

(0) The Royal Government oust contets that it le not 
quite blear as to the sense and object of tho demaodi of 
Ibo Imperial and Royal Government that Servia ehould 
underlahe to accept os her territory the collaboration of 
delegates of the Imperial and Royal Government, but it 
deolaree that it will admit whatever collaboration which 
may be In accord with the principles of loternational 
Uw and criminal procedure, as well as with good neigh* 
hourly relation*. 

(6) The Royal GoTernment. as goes without aayiog, 
considers it to bo ite duty to open au inquiry a^ainet all 
those who shall eventually provo to have beeo involved 
lu the plot of June 28, and who aro in Servian territory. 
As to ibe participation at (bis investigation of ageote of 
the AustrO'Huugaiian authontioa delegated lor tbia 
purpose by tbs imperial and Royal Government, tbo 
Royal Government cannot accept this demand, tor i( 
would be a violation of the Constitution and of the law 
of criminal procedure, fi’evertheleia, in concrete cases 


it might bo found possible to commuoicato tlie result of 
the investigation in question to the Austro-IIuogsrian 
representatives, 

(7) On the very oiening that tho Koto was handed in 
the Royal OovcmmCDt arrested Mtjor Voislay Tsoko* 
altcli. As for Milan Ciganonitcb, who is a subject of 
tho AtulrO'llnngsrisn Monarchy, and who. nntilJuoe 
16, HAM employed as a beginner ijj the adiuinistraUoQ o! 
tho rsiiwtys, it )>aa not jet beeo possible to arrest him. 
lo view of the ultimata inquiry the Imperial and Royal 
Government is requested to have the goodness to com- 
municate in the usual form aa soon as possible tbepre- 
aumpliona of guilt as vvell as the eventual proofs of 
guilt against these persons which have been collected np 
to the present in the investigations at Sersjevo. 

(8) The Servian Government will strengthen and es- 
(end the meaiure* taken to prevent the illiut traffic of 
arms and eiploiives bofosB the frontier. U goes with- 
eut Mjfng that Jt wiJJ /aymedJatetj' eyder an iorestigs- 
tion, and will severely punish tbs frontier olliuisls along 
the line Schabatz-Losnitra who bare been lacking in 
their duties and who sllowed the sutbon of the crime of 
Serajevo to past. 

(9) The Royal Government will willingly give espla- . 
nations regarding ibe veroerks made in interviewa by its 
ofTioials both in Uerviaaocl abroad after the attempt, and 
which, according to tbe atatement of the foiperialasd 
Royal Government, were hostile towards the aionareliy, 
at aoon as the Imperisl and lioysl Uovemmeot has for* 
warded it thn.pai»sgc* in question of these remarks and 
aesoon as it was shown that tbs remarks made were ia 
resiity made by tbe oiScials regarding whoa the Royal 
Government itself was seen about collecting proofs. 

(10) T'be Jteya) Qovernuent will inform the Imperial 
and lUyal Government of tbe ezeoution of the meaturas 
comprised in tbe preceding points, in as far as that has 
not already b^n done by tbe present Mote as soon as 
each measure has been ordered and executed. 

Id tho event of tbe Imperial and Royal Govemmeot 
not being satisfied with this reply tho Royal Servian 
Governoent, considering that it is to the cotamon inteN 
«et not to precipitate tbo eolution of this qaeatioa, >s 
ready as always to accept a pacific uadersVaodtog either 
by leterriug this question to the decision of the Hague 
Interaslioosl Tribunal or to the Great powere which 
look part m tbe drewing up of the declaretion made by 
(be Bertiao Qoreeaatetit on fbo ilfet J/SArb 


[?rif4 sucA n magazine as (he Indian A'erv'ew vf it impossible to gvestion (he eerioios interest o/'our 
fellow enhjecla in the JJejmidenci/ tn all fHfltters srAicA <R?ert vrorlti progress. The etrihiug feature of tuxh 
■^iiaguzints is the delached'andimpartiulspirtt which animates tlie Kriters of the article andi}^ ready re- 
jrroofof any utterance tckich helittlee the high amlUion of the Indian nation fo tUeerve the resj>ect of all 
nations. — 3’Ae i.’efieio of Ileneics.]^ 

fW' The annual subscription to the Indian Rermo is He. C (Fin) mtninduding postage. Subscription 
can commence from any month. If \icfn have not already eem the Sevitte send postage stamps for As. Four 
fora spcoiiiien co/<^ to A.-S'aiesan cf- Co., J/mfras. Current issues are not given as s/ieameii eo/des. 
(j. A. NaSsaK &CU., BOOKBELI-KKS, 3 &4, SUKKUEAMA CHETT'Y STREET, MADRAS. 
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AliL ABOUT Tin: WAll. 


Sir Eilv/rtrd tlrcy to Sir E. GoschcD. 

Hii- IVlwmvl OifjV uply, lilt) aotli July, 
■waH in tfid fMlow’mt? — 

(’IVk-fjial'lJi'-) /WyiV'« OjKct, 30tA Ji'/y IWll. 

Your IclfRiam of tlio '^•'0' July, 

tilt 1U5 «*It'» C.orrinmiut cannot for » 

.-.iiA.!.. ll.» Cb.n..tl«-'. rrc.p»..l ll.« lfc<J •>'•“« 
bind thcnueltra to nrulraUtjf on aurh ternii. 

dittinct from the colonlea. 

»b.ll..r J'°'„’’ kLiI-J •"J U.rm.nj •It*™'' P"^ 
.sreomtnl m tut tjioj o«P 

U,« ior tall Iradooa »•« 

b.aa.»o». la o°tat.qalrala .ay.oob 

" ?"”a™SJ?aa WrtUbl' ae..lapm.« ol tb« pnt.al 

■ '“oaJ "-7 »< 

It" f";,” °ti.arari;™.”a7'”"a E»S'*S' 

obi~t. It" 'S, S' tapr.T.d .ad 

,111,1 bab"!". UaT.r.».al -lU bork la 

lh»lb>7 at Eaiapa t." b. 
'Add I bill "7 ‘ l;,.iat 0*1. ••'<'7 P."”*. “7 


'And t wil* **tcriru ®"" 

1’"’"°;: 'bT^bl'obVh'.'aa'aldK 

"bSS..7a"»«“;rV fc.S. Pab.7 ".?« b. 
' r.a?a';Bi"°‘ t« "7 ti: Vbf" toiS'SS "d 

® ■ ad. Ocrmaoy ha»^8 has hitherto beoo 


'bUherto.. 


Sir Edv/ard Grey to Sir E- Goseben- 

{lVl«*;,'ni|>ljic.) •/ornyH O/'Vtf, 'M 0 tJuly 1911' 

I hoi'O tJ »t 111# « ootcraation- wl.n !i are oov/ 

Austria M-d Ihu.u l-d 

l^or..;, c.: .nd Ro..Jn 

^£,i!ar''a:a7y'vt;t;tS3l^^^ 

[hoj would undertjko to ae* that ahe ‘>,^‘*1"*'*.^“?’ “J.j 
le?lo» of her demand. <»« *^ri 

haa itreadj ^declared her 

B„....».7ttb. I.t.nbod ball. '“";f°’a”«?.at2' 

would undenako to pre»ti.t Au.tnan demand. Bomg iw 
of imoairine Servian aoverelgnty .na»n.e^HJ 

Zid Of eourae. au.pend further olhUry 
”'’?^‘r7V.I.'K''lo"o‘^Ur, at SUla .boat Ibl. F- 
■"“iia to (lotm.b Ao.b...btor Ihl. ‘‘"U' 

‘-'^lo'^.r.SSb?. ^TblaTa’ldlaa Cb.aooll.r .r SblF- 
Ury of 8Uto m to propoaal abovo. 

Tho Ocm.-m reply to tbU apiaial « contaibcd lb 

.dospatoh troib Sir Edbanl Ooschon »" ^ 

July Tbo Oerruan Soombiry oF'Btito.decUibd 

tbaUt.™ mposriblotar tho Ibipeml 0"™- 
„c„ltbCb„.iaerbny propel ub.,1 they hbd re- 
chedan auairor from Itosoi, to tho aorm.n 
uUimatum. Eel., .■« "« iblviUblo, tojeclcd 
tbo ullim-itubi, ,u.a Oarmauy dooluod '™. 

King George nnd the Tsar. 

Sir Eaward Groy to Sir G. Bachan.n (St- 

^/Wiju W“. ‘'•d '*"1'“'' “■ 

‘”S“ya';SS'..n.‘. rlia tb. ..llabiaa 

from lb. G«™“ “"”S Eoj^r.r r.,a..trftt. 
OeSn^E-uparor by lc1cEr.pb to 
g;S::aa aS.,U. Tb. E.Frat .^“^'7 
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Vnont fron: expcricnco thftt BorTia’i promlaoii, co loiie 
M they roTiiin only od paper, canpot altogether ba reliis j 
upon. In my viuwr, AuKtria>nuna»ry'a aetinn ought to 
bo CoDiidorcd aa nn nttompt to oWin a full guarant^o 
that Berria'a promlaea would a(io be traniUted Into 
action. In thia view I am confirmed hy the deolaratlon 
of tbs Auatrian Cabinet that Aua(ria<nuagary Itaeoicitt^ 
no territorial conqueit at the cxponio of Bervla. i 
therefore think that it la perfectly poaaihle for Ruiaiata 
malntiun the attitude of aapootator in faeoef the Auatro. 
Berrian war without dragging Eiiropo into therooat 
terrible war ehe hag orer experioneed. 

“ ' 1 bclievo that a direct undoritanding belween your 
Gorernment and Vienna h poaaible and deairabfe— an 
uodmtaiiding wbioh, aa I hare already telegraphed you, 
my Government ig tiying to eacourage with all the 
moans at its diapoial. 

‘"Katurally, military meiaurci on the part of Ruatie 
which Auatria*f]ungary conid regard ag a monaeo would 
prncJpitsio iho AiMfrr n'JM.b H'oJMi tlw 
and would algo undermine my position as an inlerm^ 
diary, which I, in reply to j our appeal to my- triendahip 
and agiigtanee, hare readily aiaumed.— 

(Signed) Wiliam.'* 
FROtt TSIR TO KAiniiR. 

"I thank thee from my heart for thy medUtloi,^ 
which tearea a gleam of hope. . . . It la tcebnicallj 
impoiiible to diacentinoe our military operatioog. . . 
Ro long aa the negotiations with Auitria regarding Bck 
via oontinue iny troops will net ondertaka any proroo^. 
tire action, ( gfre thee my word upon it I trust w<th 
all my strength In Qod'e grace, nnd I hope for th« 
lUQoegg of thy mediation.— Thy most deroted Nicholay. 
FROtt KAI8RR TO TeiR. 

"'My efforts to maiotsln the peace of the world ha«e 
reached (heir ifmit. It mil not be I wiio am responsibly 
for the calamity which threatana the whole cmliteti 
world. Even at this moment it lies in thy power to arcrg 
it. Nobody threatens the honour and power of Rosaiy 
which could well hare iraited for the result of my med(. 
ation. The friendsbip which I inherited from my grand, 
father on hit death bed for thee and thy kingdom bay 
always been holy to me. I hare remained true to Ruesia, 
The peace of Europe can atill be maintained by thee iy 
Russia decides to cease her military measures wWch 
threaten Germany and AuitciS'Kungary.' " 

Sir Edward Srey to Sir E- Gosohen- 

• The King of the Belgiane hag made an appeal to hig 
Majesty the King for diplornatio interrention on behalf 
of Belgium. 

Hig Majesty’s Government are also informed that 
German Government bag delivered to the Delgia^ 
Government a Note proposing friendly nentralilv 
entailing free passage through Belgian territory anq 
promising to maintain the iadependanot and integrity 
pf the Kingdom and its possossiona at the conclusion ot 
peace, threatening io'oase of refusal to treat Belgium at 
an enemy. An ansWor was requested within twclvq 

Wa also jmderstand that Belgium has eategorjcaMy 
Isfused thia as a flagrant violation of the law of nations. 

Ilia Majests's Government are bound to protest 
hgainat this violation of a Treaty to which Germany 
4a a party in common with themselvca, and muM 
request an aseursnee that the demand made upon 
Belgium may not bo proceeded with and that her 
neutrality -will bo respeoted by Germany. 

You ihould aek for Immediate reply. 


Sir E. Qoschen tp Sir Edward Grey. 

The Gorman Minister has this morning addressed a 
Mote to tho Belgian Miniater for Foreign ABairs, statlof 
that A« the Belgian Qorornmant hare declined tbe well-’ 
intontioued proposals aubmitted to them by tbe Impe- 
rial Qovcrnisent, the latter will, deeply to their regret, 
bo compellod to carry out if nocesairy by force of aims, 
the mcaiures considered indispensable la rlcwof the 
French mt-naco. 

The German Foreign Secretaiy to the 
Oermin Ambassador in London. < 

i'iease dlspet any mistrust that may subsist on Its 
part of the British Oorernment with regard to our in- 

tentione by rnpeetiog moso positirelr formal assurance 

thatevoQ in the case of armed conflict uith Delgiuo, 
Germany will under no pretence whatever annex Belgic 
territory. Tho gincority of this docUrstion i« burne oat 
by the fact that wo have aoremnfy pledged our word fa 
Holland strictly to respect her neutrality. It Is ebrioti* 
that we could not pcssibly annex Belgie territory with- 
out making at the same time territorial acquisitions at 
axpense of Holland. Please impress upon Rie Edward 
Grey that tho German Army ronld not be exposed to 
French attack acress Scfgfum. which w»s plannedsrcord* 
Ing to absolutely unimpeaetaabto Information, Germany 
has bod coosequeotly to disregard Belgio neotrahty, it 
being for her a question of life and death to prevent 
French advance. 

SIR EDWARD ORET TO SIR F. VILLIEB8. 

Sir EJward Groy to Sir F. Villiew. (Britls! 
Ministerat Brussels.) August 4, 

You should inform Belgian Government thatifdret 
sure ia applied to them by Germany to in luce them C< 
depart from neutrality, Hit Majosty's Government ex. 
pcet that they will resist by any means to their poweri 
nod that Hie Majesty's Government will support tben 
in offering auch reslilanco, and that Ills Majesty's Gov' 
ernment im this eveut are prepared to j'oin Russia and 
France, if desired, in offering to the (jolgian Govern- 
oeot at once common action for the purpose of resist- 
ing use of force by Germany agsinst them, aodaguir- 
aotee to maintain their independence and integrity in 
future year*. ' 

£^A WhitePapercontainlngaDeipatchfromSir Mau- 
rieede Bunseo, British Ambassador ia Vienna prior to 
the war, with reference to the rupture with Austria ehows 
that up to the lit August conversation between St. 
Petersburg and Vienna were proceeding in a most friend- 
ly manner, and Austria aren assented to mediation on 
the points of her ultimatum incompatible with Servia'e 
independence. It was at this point that Germanp inter- 
vened with her ultimatums to St. Petersburg and Fans, 
cutting short the prospects of peace. 

War Declared. 

The followinc statement was issued from the 
Forei^ Office nt 12-15 A.M., on the 5th August. 

Owing to the summary rejection by the Gerrosn 
Oovenment of the re<ineBt made by His Majestv's Gov- 
eminent for assarkncei that the neutrality of Belginm 
will bo hespeeted, Hu Majesty's Ambassador at Berlin 
haa received his passports and His Majesty’s Govenn- 
meat bare declared to the German Govemioent thit a 
atato of war ezista between Great Hritain and fldnmaaf 
M from 11 r.lf., on tho 4th August, 
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MR. ASQUITH. 


on September 12kb, 1852 at Morley in 
Ik Yorkshire, JIf. A.squith hafs just closed his 
J<i/ 62nd i ear of age. He is the second son of 

• Joseph Dixon Asquith ot the Croft Uouso, 
Morley, and Emily Willins of lliuldersfield. Uis 
f.vthcr died when young. Asquith svas six ye»i> old 
and he was left to the c.tre and Hinging up ot 
hia mother, .v lidy of Puritan piinciples, lofty 
character and sympathetic iritollect. Before 
entering tlie City of l/jndou School, the home inlln- 
encea which had at first shaped hia character were 
supplemented by tlie atmosphere of the Mornvwn 
School at Fulneek in Leeds. 

He was a brilliant pupil of the City of Exindon 
f^ehool. From school he entered Oxford College, 
lUlHol, and became subject to the powerful sway 
of the Ufaster of BilJiol, Jowett. Devoted tohis 
studies, solitary in his liabits and severely 
resen'ed with his fellow students, he avoided the 
sraall dissipations of a eoHege career and achieved 
.a great reputation ns one of the most remarkable 
Btudents of his year. The atmosphere of sceptic- 
ism in BiUiol College had a veiy humanising 
effect on Asquith, though lie never broke away 
from the simple, stern creed of his early years. 
By heredity hir. Asquith was a Ihadical and a 
Non-Conformist, and being both amlntious and 
poor, with no outside .support to give him a helping 
hand, the law was the best avenue to success. 
The opinion has been hazarded that a lawjer 
seldom makes a good statesman, but in Mr, 
Asquith’s ,ca.sp the dictum has been falsifietl. 
Scholar, Eelioiv, Craven Vniversity Scliohr and 
1st Class Lit. Ilum. 1874, Mr. Asquith was called 
to the Bar in Lincoln’s Inn in 1876 and addressed 
himself with cliarncteri.stic thoroughness to the 
Common Iaw Bar. A succcvstul debut at the 
liar requires forensic ease of manner and per- 
sua.siTe eloquence, and Mr. Asquith ever placed 
more reliance on the matter of an argument 
than in the manner of delivering it. It has 
boon said of him that ho would have made a great 
Jiulgo, but, as his life has shown, he has made a 
4a 


greater politician, although even in politics h^ 
has never displayed the virtue of pliancy. • 

' Mr. Asquith married early in life Miss Heletj 
Melland of llanchester, and, burdened avith a wife 
and increasing family, Mr. Asquith suffered fov 
some time the anxieties and drawbacks inseparably 
from such responsibilities. Want of legal work at 
the start .afforded him teisuro sufficient to immcisy 
himself in the study of public affairs and political 
problems. It was a seed-time from which he ha^? 
g.atl)ered an abundant harvest. He entered Parlia- 
ment as Member for East Fife, ns Liberal Union- 
ist, and supported Mr. Gladstone and Home Rule, 
llis first noticeable legsil succes- was his defence 
of Mr. Cunningham Gr&bamnnd Mr. John Rurnf, 
who weie prosecuted for attempting to vindicate 
the right of public meeting in Trafalgar Squai'e, 
Mr. Asquith failed in carrying his point, but it 
brought him prominently befois the Liberals both 
in and outside P-irliament. 

This was associated with the great Parnell trial. 
For .some time previous to this cait-te eeMfe, Jfr. 
Aaquith had acted as junior to Sir Ob.arIes RusroIJ, 
who subsequently became Lord Chief Justice of 
Eneland. And the mere fact of this position was a 
distinction, and when Sir Charles Russell was re- 
tained as counsel of Parnell, Jlr. Asquith did 
yeoman service as Sir Charles’ junior and made 
himoelt thoroughly acquainted with all the intri- 
cacies of that famous case. When the trial was in 
progress, Mr. Asquith’s chief eraminedUfr.b'caraes, 
a Timet witness in the Parnell case, and did not 
succeed in eliciting any information of importance. 
The next witn&ss was Mr. Macdonald who has be- 
come famous as the “Simple Simon” of the Times 
and at the very List moment Sir Charles Russell 
suddenly called on hia junior, against the latter’s 
strong protest, to cro<w-examine hlacdonald. Not 
only was Mr. Asquith totally unprepared for the 
ta.ak, but Macdonald, a shrewd and shifty Scotch- 
man, bora the reputation of being equal to’ any 
cross-examiner living. Mr. Asqmfch despaired 
of doing anything. As it happened, however, 
Mr. Asquith put a question to the witness 
.wWdi was answered in an unexpectedly 
piUy way. Quick to seize an opportunity, Mr 



Al.li AHOirr TilK AYAU. 




“ infitH," liH is iiiraiiikblu iif cjiigrum, nml no UiiilU 
iiig or btiniiiig H'otoiico or |iiiruM‘ miuitiit ftU iUh- 
oourj-o. Mr. T. I*. O'Cofitior mj'h: ‘‘I would 
corjjp.>ii« .Sir J-i»!Hrtn} IJroj'a *>]»•<•< Ij t<i 
of llio onlinnr;^- nnil nlmvw nil the oninte onittmt, 
iw I woiitil ilie jtroM! of A'ldi'^un or (iolilHimth 
to the provi* ot'C.irljlc or Mncstol.vy. Tho j>*»r- 
fi'ct nnlun»Ii\pss, the looviUhloiieM, und t|io 
hiniplinty of the nro |>.irt of tl»« jwwi-r, 

tJio rc.aj xecret of the ttrttnefiui 
Mhn.” So osiff thioJcM of ih'"cij»>iijjg the iip»*«fcor, 
rtltontion is riveted on tlio vjkeech, ond th.it h do 
utmijjht formed, so romineinf,', so dawK—i*, that it 
is no wonder that it is Imnl. Foi laNlunre, his last 
great niiecch on tho necessity of KngUod’h action 
ia ihe {frr^nt unf »ith crlM far fuj 

additional remark, am;d>ljrntion or critieism. ft 
w.is tho laxt word on iho wdijcct. Notwithstnnding 
tliia iipiiarcnt mastery over himself, and h|s 
onbjocl, the keen oVefS’cr wsir that ho is atway* 
ncit'OUH before ho begins to address tho House, 
I>or)ia|>s, the most formidxblo asj>emh{y in tho 
'world. “ For ono tiling ", (<'iy« n critic, “hw hnmJa 
arr novor quiet. At ono moment liioi t»o gni-sj>- 
ing tho lajicls of his coat, then they rnoh down to 
his trouicn' pockets, then one of tliem >h left In 
otio of hi* trousers’ {lockete, while tho other 
seek^his watch chain, and so they go on, ele<joent 
though mute, witnesses of all tho iotcmal emo- 
tion that is hidden underneath tho frigid face, tho 
cold eren voico nml tho composed manner.” 

For tho rest, his capacity forunyoliico i» tacitly 
admittedand his ajuiointinene as Al'ar Minister, or 
Colonial Secretaiy, or oven Prime Minister, would 
mu?Q no astonishment. Apparently, ho has no 
marked ambition and no siioclal goal of succcas U> 
nchiovo. An admirer rajs of him : “ fie neither 
strives nor pushes .nor pursues, yet he wins the 
goal ; ho captures, he flmves.” 

“ There is a race of men who master life 

Their victory being inversely as their stiifo : ” 
■\Vho capture by lefraiiring from purauit ; 

Shake not the bough, yet load their hands with 
J/rnit,” 

Sir Edward Grey is one of them. 


I5ETHMANN HOLLWEG. 


ft iH ofU'ti Mul that Ccrmati dip/omitey is a 
ja-calwily noxious cnift with a grc.it dc-i! of the 
ajt i/f the tule-bearer «nd the fj,y. Jt n-ltff'nio 
ho flunk, and nljuiglitfoi w.ird iind hbiiiiH the 
light of jnmlititj. It ii'joiriM in iinderl-iuni dc-il- 
iiigii and Mibteifiigc-H mill is icircvly lit for diy- 
ligbt. Such ojiiiiiuns mo very curiont and no 
diKibt true to a tettmii extiTit, Hut wlntcvcT it 
might }>o in the dajn of Hi'i/iarck and his kin, it 
Mould bo folly to cJmrgo JJt'rr Vow HelLmann 
ilollwcg with any such diatrilws. lie is 
by natiite n student and a tiiiiiker. He iia* the 
tcinpTimcnt of the artist, quicfc but pericrse. Xfe 
doct not f-evk to hiilo I ho JenouH tho vrongsnJ 
dots it. ilt'cocmsto stillu tho {king* of hts con- 
science whicJi dicbiti** a jiolicy whirli bis German 
Law of neccs-sity huddvidyovci rules. He feels the 
enmv of lioh-itiiig the neutrality of a weak hbvte, 
but finds arguments in the js.culi.’triy Prus-siitn 
notion that " nocc-si-Jt/ knows no Itw,” Such is 
Ills Miidication of tho I'niiton German invasion of 
llclgium. For else a coDsuuiiiiiito Oemnn diplo- 
matist of tho school of Ihsiniirck would tieier 
liHVO betra>cd a phrase like “ the scrap of paper" 
touching tbe eunctity of international law, iihicli 
the wc-akness of the German Itoperial Chancellor 
has given currency to. One wonders if his high- 
sounding words of warning were meant to be 
sincere or ncynicsil mockery: “ U’hcn Kogland joined 
with Jtiiasia and Japan against Germany, she 
with u blindness unique in the hiw.ory of the 
world betrayeil civilisation and handed o\er to tho 
Gorman sword the care of freedom for European 
people* and States.’’ 

Xhcotnld Von Bcthmaun-IToUvicg, who by 
nature and aptitude is a born academician and 
philosopher, inherits to-day by a sudden upheaval 
of destiny the “ blood and iron " tradition of 
Uismarrk. In fact his past career docs not sug- 
gest any vein of 13ism.arckiAn miliUirism in his 
composition. Nor does his presence, tall, guant, 
quiet, yet compelling, reveal any symptom of steel 
and coW blood. But it is a notorious fact tlwt ia 
Cennany, since tho advent of Kaiser Wilhelm, all 
foreign policy, ificluding the oflice of tbe Imperial 
Chancellor, has become tho shadow of the Emperor, 
the one dominating personality in tho Empire. 

In a previous regime Bismarck w-ss all in all ; 
Pritice Von Bulow was second best in the Empire 
But Kaiser Wilhelm would tolerate no ri'nl 
he quietly choses for his highest appointive office 
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COUNT LEOPOLD BEHCOTOLD 
ThQ AuBtrian Foreign Minister. 
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This, of course, fneliKJes Albania. HistonMily 
as well ns etbnolo"ic.illv Wervi.v’s fl.uins to Alba- 
nia are not altogether invalid. Albania belonged 
to Servia formerly until conquered by the Turlce. 
In fact Servian territory extended much further 
south. Nor can Servian leanings in Albania bo 
forgotten, and the Albnni.an ftnarcliy, fio perpetual 
and so pitiablo, finds in Servia a sympathetic deli- 
verer. Moie th.an half the Albanian inhabitants 
are Christians, Including the Miradifces. The Alba- 
ni.ans possess many purely Swian customs and 
are essentially of Servian origin. Ueaities, under 
Servian rule they are promised the fullest liberty- 
schools in their own language, religious freedom 
and security of life and property, to a degree they 
have never yet enjoyed 

But Servia’a desire for an adequate sea-coast ia 
at the root of her policy, and with the <e.a bv her 
side she hopes to bo in closer contact with Eng- 
land. The Prime Minister's aspiration for Eng- 
lish association seems likely to be realised, eonsj. 
dering the response which England has now given 
In company svith Russia to tlie menace of the 
integrity of Servia. 

8er«U rejolcM thtt the periad at UMn At Airect oag 
tact with EngUnd English inKitutians wiN n«w 
eome to an en j Prom Servis's new and growing poHa 
itesmert will go to th« established ports uf Eoglaad 
woaTlng elder erery day the web of friendship and 
eintualadrantsse between the two peoples Thie point 
of contact with England. eecured by Engluod’* command 
of the tosR.resliees fur ^erria one of her deepest and 
most laatiogdesires, which will enable her to deeeVp 
freely and liberally, enenuraKed and edmulafed by the 
freedom and Jnatico of England. 

"M. SAZONOFF. 

Sergo SazonoQ', the Russian Foreign Mini« 
ter, succeeded M. Itvolsky in 1910. M S-aionolF 
is essentially a peace ^linistei and Iiolds the same 
position amongEuropcan diplomatists as our ovn 
Sir Edward Grey. He served his diplomatic 
career at the Russ’an Embas-sies in London, Paris 
and Rome. His visit to England and bis conver- 
sationa witJi the Ring at Balmoral, in September, 
1912, mart nn epoch in European affairs. Ha is 
very popular with the Russian people and is im- 
plicitly trusted by tbo Tsar. As a result of his 
conduct of Russian diplomacy during the Balkan 
war, ho returned the personal thanks of the Tisar 
in the form of an imperwl rescript. In Austria- 
Hungary and Germany he has been crediteil with 
playing a deep game and is considered “ the ole. 
verest diplomatiat in Europe,” Sazonoff has 
called the pillar of the I’riple EnlenU. 


COUNT OKUMA. 


Count Okunw is decidedly the foremost Jflp.an- 
eee etatesman since the de-atb of Slarquis Trii- 
bimi Ito who shared with the l-ate Emperor the dig- 
nity of being considered tho pe-iceroaker of Modern 
Japan. A statesman of the highest rank, he has 
acted up to the traditions of the Ito era by taking 
the wise and decisive attitude in the present 
world-crisis in accordance with the spirit of the 
Anglo-Japaneso Treaty in the drawing up of which 
he has h-ad no small share. The Count is said to 
be the veriest personification of his country, echo- 
ing tho thoughts and feeiings, hopes and fears, of 
the Japanese people, Alike in his features .and 
in his temperament, he is* typical Jap, and he re- 
presents to day the briili infc gifts of bf^ country- 


men. "With such a lie.afl at tho helm of the Japan- 
ese Oon'titution, one may bo sure, ns to Japanese 
sentiments, which way the wind Wows. It j.s clear 
that the whole J.ipanese nation is on the side of 
the British and are bent npon fulfilling the obli- 
gations so willingly undertaken by the terms of 
tho Anglo Japanese Alliance. 

Count Okiima, besides being tJio foremost 
living statesman in Japan, is also very well 
known throughout the civilised world. Born in 
February 1838, in Saga, in the Province of 
Hiren. he is a perfect Samurai of the Saga 
clan. Brought up by a wise and virtuous mother, 
who became .a ivhlow in his oiglith year, be was 
early educated at the Ivado-Kwan, a clan school 
where Chinese classics were tlien taught. Subso- 
quentiv he began the studyof Dutch, English and 
mathematics under various English tutors at 
Hflgasaki. This training and nssoclatlon with 
Englishmen e.arly imbued him with tho spirit 
of Britisli domocraev. And his essentially 
Japanese sjiirit, coupled with the capacity 
for adaptation, soon made him the advocate of 
Constitutional government in Japan. Even so 
early as during the Restoration, he boldly stood un 
for the abolition of the feudal svstem and pre- 
sented the British Constitution for .a model and 
rcot^nisation. Later on, on the reorg.anis.ation of 
«ie Government under thej.ate Mikado, be became 
C^ef Assistant in the Department of Foreign 

Affairs and subsequently Secretary for the Tnt 
nor and Finance, and President of the T— 

Com™„ Vi.„n. E.Wbiti„r 
to jrara. 1813-Sl h. had 
Troiaury first n. Vice-Ministe- tl 
5[.ni.tm-.in-Chief. At thi., tim, ' ,, J 
The Government rejected his nmm.r* i 

Ihotatroanetion ot representative gd^S'of 



The Beirujerents’ appeal to their siibjeots. 


SIHO GEORGE’S MESSAGE TO HIS PEOPLE- 

JS King George issnSd the Mlomng 

oppenl to hie suhjecte both in the Dorn.- 
oiona nnd in India ; ■ 

During the past few weeks the peoples of my 
whole Empire hove moved with one mind end 
purpose to coniront and overthrow an unparal- 
leled aaaault upon the. oonlmuity ol oivilmation 
and the pea'ee o! mankind. T-he calamitous Mn- 
lUctianotolmyaeoking. M? voice throughont 
h^8 been cast on the side of peacei 

My Ministers earnestly strove to allay the causM 
ol atrile and appease the differences with wh^ 
my Empire was not concerned. Had I st<^ 
aside when, In deOance o[ the pledges to which 
my Kingdom was a party, the soil of Eelgium ^ 
was violated and her cities laid desolate, when the 
very Me ol the French nation was threatened 
with eitinclion, I should have wicriSced my honour 
and given trf destruction the libertioa of my 
* Empire and-of mankind. 

MESiAOE TO THE ARMV. 

II. M. the King Emperor has issued the fol- 
lowing mes,ssg. to his troops, forming the 
expeditionary force : — 

You are leaving homo to fight tor the safety 
and honour- of my Empire, ll.lgium, the 
country «e are pledged to defend, h.oi been 
attaekrf, nnd France is about to be invaded by 
the same powerful foe. , 

1 h-\ve implicit confidence in you, my soldiere. 
Duty is your watchword. I know your duly will 
be nobly done. I shall follow your every move- 
ment with the deepest interest and mark w^ 
eager satisfaction your daily progress. Ind 


pour welfare will neimr ho absent from my 
thoughts. I pray to Go.! to bless you and to 
cmrd you nnd to bring you home victorious. 

THE TSAH’S MANIFESTO TO HK PEOPLE. 

ThaTsiron Sunday, August 2, published this 

. manifesto to his peoplo ; — 

By the Grace of God, IF., Nieholos IT, 
Emperor and Autocrat ol oil the Rnsshs, King o 
Poland, Grand Buko of Finland, etc., etc., to all 
oor faithful subjects make known that Eusaia, 
related by faith and blood to the Slav pooplea nnd 
faithful to her hi.torir.1 traditions, him never 
regarded their fates, with indifference. The fra- 
ternal senUments of the Ensslan people for the 
Slav, have been awakened with perfect unanimity 
ond extraordinary fores these last few days, when 
- Austria-Hungary knowingly addressed to Serna 

■ claims unaeeeptabla lor an independent Bt-ato, 

Having paid no attention to the pacific and 
conciliatory reply of the S.rjian Government, 
irad having rejected tha benevolent intervention 
of Bnssia, Austria made haste to proceed to an 
armed attack and began to bombard Belpide, an 
open place. Forced by the situation thus created 
to take the necessary measures of precaution, wo 
ordered tha Army and Navy to put on a war 
footing, while using eveiy endeavour to obtain n 
peaceful solution of the'poiir-phrrers begun, lor 
the blood nnd property of our subjects are dear 


Amid friendly relations wjth Germany and 
her ally Austria, contrary to our hopes in our 
good neighbourly relations of long d.ate and dis- 
regarding onr assurances that the measures taken 
wet« in pursmance of no object hostile* to LerJ 
Germany began to demand their immediate ces?a- 
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tion, l!«vln(! Ix'i'n rflrakfil In thi« iltmnwl, i'll" 
BU.WnnIy .Irehnvl trnr nn Unwin. To-iky it » 
not only tlu> frotoction ot tlio country relntM to 
n« nn.l unjnntly iillnckcl tlinl niuct bo cnrticnl out, 
biawomnrtnLoVir.-Kun.l tlio lionour, .liRnity, 
nn.l inb'grity ot Hn.rli nn.t l.or i»rilion ainons 


tlif* fJrcftt Po'NOin. 

Wo iwliovc unrbnknUy tlmt nil our tnithfol 
ml.jcctn will riM. with nnnnimity nn.l ilevotion 
Tor tho tlctcnco ot ll.iwinn noil, tlmt intomnl 
.lisconl will bo lorgotlcn in thin llirontcninE hone, 
that the unity ot tho Timr wilt. hi« iwoplo 
lmco.no nlill more closo, nn.l that llu-nm, riung 
like one n.n.., will rcpul-o tho insolent ntlnek ot 
tho enemy with ,.roto....,l tn.th in tho i..stico ot 
our work and will, humblo hope in oninil«tent 
rrovidonoo. In pmycr We call Ood’e blowing on 
Hole Bnwia and her valiant troopa. 

(&!.) ■' NICOLAI." 

‘ PRESIDENT POINCARE'S BESSAOE. 
Proaidont Poincare addroaaed tho tollowing 
mesange to tho Ohambera on August .3 

Franco haa ju't been the object ot a bn.f.1 
and premodllated aggreaslon which is an inrelent 
challenge to the right, ot h..n,nnity. Itetore a 
doclnretion ot war had been addressed to os eren 
betord tho German Ambassador bad demanded l.» 
p.as,port,. our territory ha. l»on violated. Not 

Lntillast night did the German Emp.re g.v. the 

tr,.o name to a situation which .t ba.l aWj 
created. For more than 40 years the French .n 
their sincere lore ot peace bad repressml .n the.r 
n„..ls their desire, tor legitimate repamt.on. 
"Tbey had given to the world the .vamp lo ot a 

great nation which, definitely rehab, l.tated t^ 

' L deteat by. good will, patience, and rMry. 
has ..red it. renewed and rejuvenated 
L the intere.t. ot pregre... and tor the good 
h.,manity. When the Austrian ult.matum opened 
, „„i.i. which threatened the whole 

Fmneo decidrel to tollow and to recommend to all a 
policy ot pnidenco, ot wisdom, and o! nio.leral.on. 


Ko ono can imjmte tn ln>rnny net, nnypertun*. 
atiy wonl wJiirJj was not pacific nn*! conriliator)’. 
At tlie momentof tho firet onrountom elio ha* tho 
ripht noU-innly to mako thin claim for heirolf — 
that flliO inailo up to tho hifit niomont tho fitronpebt 
ofTortn to ftvrrt tlio war which Ima jiiRt broken out 
an<! of which tlm (jcrina?i I’mpire will hate to 
tnko tho cni«hinp rcKponflhlllty thronpliout * 
lilntory. 

On tho morrow of tlic «lny In which our alliet 
And oiirAolvc^ wxprc/in/vl publicly ' the hope of 
Aceing tlie ncgotlAtiona begun under the fliisplf« * 
of the Onhinei of Idondon pr-necfnlly o.arried on, 
Oennnny (mdilcitly dccharcd wnr upon Ruvb. 
8he ha* invndol tho territory of Luxemburg, phe 
Haa outmgcoiisly insultodl tho noble Belplan 
HAtlon, our neigh>)0urnni1 cur friend, and riie ha* 
©ndeavouret! treacherously to surprise us in the 
ml<l«t of dijilomntic contTrsatlons. But Fmnee 
wn* wAtching as nlert ns jmclfie. She avis pre- 
pared, nnd our enemies will meet on their pAth 
our brave covering troops a ho arc at their po*t^ 
and under whose shelter tho tnobilimtion of sH 
our national forreta will bo metbodically com' 
pleted. Our fine nnd brave Army, abich France 
to-dbiy nccompnnies with motherly thought, 1 li< 
arisen eager to defend the honour of tho flag and ^ 
the soil of the country. 

The President of the Republic, who voices 
the unanimity of the country, expresses to our 
troops who will fight by land nnd sen the ndmira- 
tion nnd confidence of nil Frenchmen. Closely 
unite*! in one feeling, the nation will tnaintnin the 
mmgfnUl of the possession of which she has 
given dnily proof since th** beginning of the 
crisis. Franco will, as ever combine tbe most 
generous impulses nnd the most enthn«iflstic 
spirit with thnt self-command which betokens 
lasting energy and the best guarantee of rictoiy- 
In the mir upon which she is entering France 
will have on her side that right which no peoples 
any more than individnal«, may despite with 
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Tho Kin" of tlio BolgiiH', in (i££ timing oorumAnd 
of hbti-oops issued the following procUmntion to 
the Army : — 

• Soldiers Without the slightest provocation 
from us, a neighbour, haughty in its strength, has 
torn up tho trejity bearing its signature. It has 
violated the territory of our fathers. Becauso wc 
have been woithy of ourselves, because we have 
refused to forfeit our honour, it has attacked us. 
But the %yLoIe world in-arvels at our loyal attitude 
which its respect and esteem strengthen in these 
supreme moments. 

Beoing its independence tbreitened the nation 
trembles, and its children sprang to the frontier. 
Valiant soldiers ofasacie<l cause, I have confi- 
dence in your tenacious courage. I greet you in 
tho name of Belgium. Vour fellow-citizens are 
pioud of you. And you will triumph; for you 
are the force serving in the interests of right. 
Ctosar said of your ancestors, “ Of all the peoples 
of Gaul, the Belgians are the most brave.” 

Gjory to you, Army of the Belgian people ! 
Bemember in the face of the enemy that you are 
fighting for the fatherland and for your menaced 
homes. Bemember, men of Flanders, the battle 
of the Golden Spurs.* -And you, Walloons of 
Liego, who are at the place of honoiR' at ptvtent, 
remember the sis hundretl men of Franchimont! 

Soldiei-s ! I am le.«viug Brussels to placo mjself 
at your head. 

THE KAISER’S APPEAL TO HIS SUBJECTS- 

A {!j>edsl edition of , the Gazelle publLLes the 
following proclamation from the German KiDj>ctur 
to the German people ; — 

Since tho foundation of the Empire it Iwis been 
for 43 ye.\rv the object of the efforts of myeclf 

* Tbe allusioo to tho bottle of tbe Golden Spars ia to 
tho fight at CoarlrsJ on JuJ/ JJ, 1302. when Bobrrt, 
Count of Artois. **bo h»d defeated tho Fleming lo 1^, 
'was defeated and ilaio bjr them. The conflict was calM 
tbe battle of the Golden Spuisoniog to the auojhCTof 
giU spars oolleeted. 


and my ancciitors to preserve the peace of the 
world and to advance by peaceful means our 
vigorous doveiopment. But our adver&iries were 
joaloos of tho successes of our work. Tlicre has 
been Lttcnt hostility on the east and on the w^t 
and beyond the sea. It was borne by Os till now, 
as we were aware of our responsibility and power. 
Now, however, these adversaries wish to hunuILvte 
ua, asking that we should look on with crew^ 
arms and watch’ our enemies preparing themselves 
for a coming attack. They will not suiTer tliat 
we maintein resolute fidelity to our ally who is 
fighting for its position as a Great Power and with 
whose humilJatiou our power and honour would 
equally be lost. So the sword must <Iecide. 

Jn the midst of perfect pev^ce tbe enemy 
surprises us. Therefore to arms I Any d^Uylog, 
any temporizing ivould he, to betroy the Father- 
land. To be or not to be is tbe question for the 
Empire which our fathers founded. To be or not 
to be German power and German existence I NVe 
shall resist to the last bre.ath of man and ho»e, 
and shall fight out the struggle e\en against a 
woild of enemies. Never, has Germany been 
aubdued when it was united. Forward with God, 
who will !}« with US as lie was with our 
ancestors ! * 

Beilin, Aug. 6. 

“ WILHELM.” 

In the- Eeich&tig on August 4, tlie German 
Emiwror delivered a tpeoth from the Throne. 

In the courso'of his speech the Kaiser said - 

No lust of conquest impels us. We aro in- 
spired by an unlliuching determination to keep 
the pl.ice on which God has put us for ourseb'Cs 
and all coming genemtions. My Government 
nnd, above all, my Chancellor, sought up to thb 
l.\Et moment to avert the last extreme.. InselL 
defence, which has been forced upon us, with a 
clear conscience nnd a clean hand wo grasp ths 
swoi-d. My call goes out- to the peoples and iwccA 
of the German Empire to defend, in fraternal 
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<.„r allies, »h.t we have crea^ i» 
peiceiul work. After the eialopto of oor fathere, 
e,m aad loyal, serious aud chivalrous, I,. .mble 
before Godaad tejoiciog iu fight before theenemy, 
,ve,tro,t that the Eternal Almighty will sttenthen 
our defence and bring it to a good end. 

■ llis Majesty afterwards addressed the Deputies 

asfoUot's: — .. 

* You have read, gentlemen, what I sard 
to my people from the balcony of the castle 
1 rcpart that I no longer recognise any I«rrties. 

I know only Germans {loud cheers), and in wit- 
ness therddf, in witness that they are firmly re- 
solved, without distinction of party, without dis- 
tinction of social position or creed, to hold t.^ 
gother with mo through thick and thin, through 
need aid death, 1 c.rll upon the leaders of purliK 
to come forward and give me their bands 
upon it. 

TUB GERMAN CUANCELLOR’S STATEMENT. 

The Imperial Chancellor, in the course of bis 
declamtion in the Reichstag, said 

In eelf-defcnco and by necessity our troops 
have occupied Luxemburg, and perhaps have al- 
ready entered Belgian territory. This is an 
infmetion of international law. Though the 
French Government have declared in Brussels 
that they are willing to respect Belgium’s neutral- 
ity as long as the adversary respected we 
knew that France was ready for invasion. Fraoco 
was able to wait. We were not. A French 
aggression into our flank on the Lower Rhine 
would have been disastrous. We were, therefore, 
compelled to overrule the legitimate protest of the 
Lu-xemburg mid Belgium Governments. We shall 
repair the wrong which we are doing as soon as 
■ our miliUry aims have been reached. 

Anybody threatened as we are and fighting 
for his most sacred possessions must only think 
of pulling through. As to the attitude of 
England, tho statement made by Sir Eilwa^ 
Grey in the House of Commons haa clearly Wd 


down the point of view taken by tiie British 
Goremment that as long as Gre.at Britain keeps 
neutral our fleet would not attack the northern 
coaat of France, and that we would not touch the 
territorial integrity and the independence of, 
Belgium. I lierewith repeat this declaration 
publicly before tho whole world, and I may odd 
that so long ns England keeps neutral, we would 
be willing, in case of reciprocity, not to under- 
take any hostile operations against French mer- 
cantile shipping. 

In an interview the German Imperial Chancellor 
(in Aug. U) stated that tire wjvr was a life-and- - 
death struggle between Germans and the JIusco- 
vito races of Russia, and was due to the recent 
Royal murder, at Serajevo. “We* warned 
Russia,” he said, “against kindling this world 
war. She demanded’ the humiliation of Austria, 
and while the German Emperor continued his 
work in the cause of peace, and the Tsar was 
telegraphing words of friendship to him, Russia 
was preparing for war against Germany. Highly 
civilised France, bound by an nnnatural alliance 
with Russia, was compelled to prepare by strength 
of arms for an attack on ita flank on the Franco* 
Belgian frontier in case we proceeded against the 
French frontier works. England, bound to France 
by obligations disowned long ago stood in the way 
of a German attack on the northern coast of 
France. Necessity, therefore, forced us to violate 
the neutrality of Belgium, bub we had promised 
emphatically to compensate the country for all 
damage inflicted. Now England avails herself of 
the longwaited opportunity to commence a war 
for the .destruction of commercially prosperoua 
Germany. ^V’e enter into the war with our trust 
in Ood. Our eternal race has risen iu a fight for 
liberty as it did in 1813. It is with a lieavy heart 
tlwit we see England ranged among our opponents, 
- notwithstanding blood relationship, and close 
lelationship in spiritual and cultural wort between 
the two countries. England has placed herself on 
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the side of Russia, wlio&o insatiability and whoso 
barbaric insolence, have helped this war , the ongiii 
of which W!is murder and the purpose of which 
was the humiliation and suppre-sion of the 
Gorman rsvce by Russaan Pan-Slavism. We expect 
that the sense of justice of the Ameiican people 
will enable them to compi-ehend our situation. 
We invite their opinion os to the one-sided 
■ English lepresentations, and ask them to examine 
our point of view in an unprejudiced way. Tlio 
sympathy of- the Aineiicaiv nation will then lie 
with German culture and civilization fighting 
.against a halE-Asiatic and slightly-cultured bar- 


barism. 

JAPAN'S DLTIMATnU TO GBEMANT. 

The l«t ot Iho ultimatum which was handed 
to the German Ambassador Japan on the 15th 
August is as follows j— 

“ We consider it highly important and neces- 
bary in the present situation to take measures to 
remove the censes ot all disturbances ct peace in 
the Far East and to sategnacd the general 
interest contemplated by the Agteement ot 
Alliance between Japan and Gieat Britain in 
onler to secure a firm and enduring peace in 
Eastern Asia, the eslnMishmcnt ot which is the 
aim ot the said agieement. The Impeml 
Japanese Government sincerely believe it their 
duty to give advice to the Imperial German 
Government to carry out the tollowing two 
propositions! Fimtly, to withdraw immediately 
Icom Japanese and Chinese waters German men- 
ol-war and armed vessels cl all kinds end to dis- 

- airnat onco those which cannot b. .0 withdiewn, 

and, secondly, to deliver on a date net later t an 
September 15th to the Impeiial 

,i«, without condition or compensation, the cnU.e 
leased territory ot Kiaochon with a view U. the 

■ nvenlnal restoration ot the same to China. 

The Imperial Japanese Government announced 
at'th. same time that in the event ct their not 
receiving by neon, Angest 23rd, 1011, the answer 


of tho Impel tnl (leiimin Goveriiment higiiifymg 
iinconditionnl nccepbitice of the above advice 
olTet'ed by the Imperi.il Jiiiiane>e Government 
they will be compelled to take Mich action as they 
may deem iiecei-fary to meet the Mtuatiou. ' » 
THE MIKADO'S DECLARATION. 

The following is the text of Japiin's declaiation 
of war against Germany : — 

We, by the Grace of IIe.iven, the Enii«roi' of 
Japan, on the Throne occupied by the wune Dy- 
luusty fiom time immemoii.il, do heieby make the 
following Proclamation to all our loyal and brave 
subjects. 

“ ^Ve hereby declaio war against Germany, and 
we command our Army and Kavy to carry on 
hostilities against that Empire with all the 
strengtl), and we also command nil our compe- 
tent authorities to make every effort in pursuance 
of their res-pective duties to attain the national 
aim within the limit of tlie law of nations. 

Since the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe, the calamitous efi'ect of which we view 
with grave concern, we, on our part, have enter- 
tained hope&of pi-eserving theiveaco of the Ear Ea*t 
by the maintenance of strict neutrality, but the 
action of Germany has at length compelled Great 
Britain, our Ally, to open hostilities egainfet that 
country, and Germany is, at Kiao-Chau, its leased 
territory in China, bu^ "ith warlike prepara- 
tions, while her armed vessels, ouising seas of 
fiistem Asia, are tlircatening our commerce and 
that of our Ally. 

« Peace of the Fur East is thus irt jeopardy. 
Accordingly our Government and that of his 
Britannic Majesty, after a full and frank com- 
munication with each other, agreed to take such 
ineasores ns may be necessary for the protection 
ot the general interests contemplated in the 
A\greement of Alliance ; and we, on our pHtt. 
being desirous to atbun that object by peacefid 
means, commanded our Government to offer with 
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•imerity an advice to the ImperW German 
Government. 

“ By the last day appointed tor the pnrpoae, 
however, our Government failed to receive an 
aijswer accepting their advice. 

“It is ivith proioimd regret that we, in apilo 
of onr ardent devotion to the canse of peace, are 


Urns compelled to declare war, Bpeci.iily at this 

early period of onr reign, and while wo are still 
in mourning tor our lamented Jlother. 

“It is our earnest wish that by the loyalty and 
valour of our faithful subjeefB peace may soon bo 
restored, and the glory of the Empire -bo en- 
hiinceda'* 


Why Gr^at Britain Wag^s War. 


fir Edward drey. 

In the House of Commons on the 3rd instant, 

Bir E. Grey (Secretary lor Foreign Affaire) made 
the loilowing statement concerning tho European 

“"Urwcok I staled that we were working tor 
peace, not only for this country but to preserve 
toe »' To-day-events move ~ 

mpidl, it is erceedingly dMcult to stale into 
taelmieal accumey toe nolual state of affans-it Is 
vlmr that toe peace of Europe cannot !«, preserved, 
ivus.iannd Germany, at any rate, have declared 
war with each other. Before t proceed to st.t. toe 

position of His Majesty’. Government and what 

mir atlitndo is with regard to to. present ens.s I 
wo, dd like to dearth, ground, that the House 
mayknowoiaolly under what obligations IboGov- 
ernment is, or the House can be said to te, m 

coming to a dedsion in the matter. First of all. et 

me aay very shortly that we have eomnstently 
workeil withasinglemind, and with all the «.r- 
nestnes. in’ our powei. to preserve peace, (Cheem.) 
Tho House may be satisfied on that pant. We 
have alway. done it ; and in these limt year,, a. 
tar a. His Majesty'. Government i. concerned, -ne 

.ball have no difficulty in proving we have d^e it. 

Througl. the Balkan crisis, by general admmaion, 
we worked lor too peace. ' Well, the co-opeml.on 

of toe Great Powers of Europe was snecesafnlin 


working for pe.ice in the Bnlkan crisis. It j.s true • 
that ftoroe of the Power.s hart gr^t rtifficiilty in 
adjusting their point of view. It took much time, 
labour, and discussion before they could settle 
their differences, but peace was secured because 
peace was their main object, and they were willing 
to give time and trouble mtlier than ncceiitnate 
differences rapidly, 

THE RE.SPON8JD1I.TTY TOR WAR. 

In the present cri'-ls it has not been povlble 
to secure the pe-voe of Europe, bee.iuse there has 
been little time, and there has been a disposition, 
at any rate in soine quaiters, on which I will not 
dwell, to enforce things rapidly to an iasue, at 
any tale to the gre.st risk of peace. ‘ A.s we now 
know, the result of tliat is that the policy of 
peace, as far as the Gie.at 'Powers generally are 
coDcnmed, has failed. I do not want to dwell on 
that or to comment upon it and say' where the 
blame seems to ns to li^ and which Powers were 
most in favour of penefe and which were most dis- 
posed to ri'k or endanger peace, because 1 would 
like the House to approach this crisis, in which 
we now are from the point of view of British in- 
■ terests, British honour — (loud cheers) — and Bri- 
tish obligations, free from all paSsion. We shall 
publish papers os soon as we can regaling what 
took place last week when we were working for 
peace, and when 'those papers are piAlished J- 
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liavono douMtl.at to every human being tlioy 
will Rinko it clear how ptrenuoue and gcnnlne and 
wholo'-licartcd our own olVorta tor r«oo were, and 
they will enaWo l»ople to form their own judg- 
ment upon what lorcea were at work which operat- 
0(1 poixco. 

HRITT'fll OULWATION'^. 

Now I eomo Oratto the question of British oWi- 
gations. I have ensured the House, and the 
Prime HinisterLas assured the House more than 
. once that it any crisis such a, this arose we Aordd 
romi hetore the House ot Commons and to able 
'to say that it was tree to decide what the Bntrsh 
attitude should to-(eheer.)-th.t we wtold 
have no secret engngem5nt-(cheera)-t^ g 

upon the House and tell the House that because 
w^had entered into the engagement “ 

. ohligation et honour on the eountry 1 
with that point and clear the ground first. There 
have been in Europe two 

^ isflfl cniQd to 06 Known 

Trip,. Alliance ^ 

tor some yearn - it we. a diplomatic 

Kntcnlcw^ Xto House will remember 

ru;io“w.sacriet„ato,k.„crisi. 

which originated in the 

■ silt 'had h-n 

not cotisider tb P „„ylhlng mole 

would justify us 1 P 

rr’m” 'Is never given, and more w» 
from u , present crisis up till 

never Pen”"" ' ' „o promise ot any- 

yesterday W0 had al.o g r*ilTear hftir” 

yalrdayno promise of anything more than 
• iipiomatie support was given. 


. THE AIcOEdRAS COXEERENCE. 

Now to innlco this fincstion of obligation clear 
to tho House I must . go back to the Moroew 
ciiMS of 1900. That was the time of the Algeci- 
ms Conferonco. It came at a time very difficult 
for His Majesty's Government, when a General 
Election was in progress, Ministers were s^ttered 
all over the country, and I was spending three 
days n week in my constituency and three da^ 
at tho Foreign Office. I was asked whether if 
Unit crisis devclopc.1 and theio were war between 
France and Germany we would give aimed sup- 
port. I said then that I could promise nothing 
to any foi«ign Power unless it was subsequently 
to receive tbo whole-hearted support of public 
opinion here when the occasion arose. I Ja**! 
that in my opinion if a war were forced upon 
France then on the question of Morocco ques- 
tion which had just been the subject of ftr«- 
ment between this country and FranM-sn 
agreement exceedingly popular on both sides 
(hear, hear)-if out of that agreement war wem^ 
forced upon France et that time the public 
opinion of this country, I thought would mlly 
to tho material support of France. (Cheers.) 
expressed that opinion, but I gave no promise. I 

expressed that opinion throughout thatciisis, so 
far .3 I remember, almost in the s.ame words to 

the French Ambass.ador and the German Ambas- 
Bador, I made no promise and I used no threat. 

NAVAL AXD MILITARY COXSOLTATIOXS. 

Th»t pwition w,m accepted by tho French Gov- 
emmoBt, but they mid to me at tho time, aod I 
think very ro.aaoi.ably, “It ym, think it posiblo 
that public opinion in Groat Britain might, when a 
sndden crisis arose, justify J-nn in giving to 
Franco tho armed support which yon mn- 
not promise in' advance, then, unles.s 
ween military and naval ejport-s some con- 
veraations have ' taken place, you will not 
able to givo that support, oven it you wish to give 
it, when the time tomes.” There was force ■" 
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that. I agreed to it and authorised the convers.a- 
tion<< to t'lke pUce, but on the distinct uuder* 
fitanding that notJiing which passed between the 
military and naval experts should bind either 
Government or restrict in any way their freedom 
to come to a decision as to whether or not they 
would give their support when the time arose. 
(Mr. As<i«ith here said something to Sir E. Grey, 
bat what he stud »ras not heaid in the Press 
Gallery.) 1 have told the House that on that 
occaaon a Gcneial Election was in progress. I 
had to take the responsibility without the Gabi* 
net. It could not bo summoned, and on answer 
had to be given. I consulted Sir H. Campbell 
R.annerman, thu then Prime Minister. "I con- 
sulted Loi-d llxl lane, who was Secretary tor 
War, and I consulted the present Prime 
Minister, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
That was the most I could do. It was authorised 
tut on tho distinct iintterstan’dinf that it left the 
hands of the Oovernnient free whenever a crisis 
aroho, Tiiof.tct that conversations between narn] 
and military oxpeits took place was later on — I 
think Ritich liter, because that crisis had passed 
and ceased to bo of importance — brought to the 
knowledge of the Cabinet. Another Morocco 
crisis, tho Agaiir cris)«, came, and I took preewdy 
4 the same line, and throughout that I took preci'o- 
Ij the aame Hue as in 1900. 

A wniTTEX CXDEU.STASDINO. 

Subsequently, in 1012, after a discussion of the 
■ sitn.ition in the Cabinet, it wns decided tb.it we 
ought to have n definite understanding in wilt- 
ing, though it was only in the form of an un- 
official letter, that these conversations wei-c not 
binding on the freedom of eitlier OoTemnsent, 
On the 22nd November, 1912, I wrote to the 
French Ambasaadot the letter which I will now 
re.a<l to the House, and I received from him a 
letter in similar terras in reply. The letter wluch 
I have to read will be known to the public now 
as the record that whatever took place between 


military and naval exports, they were not binding 
eogagoinents on tho Goveniiiient. This is tho 
letter : — 

My dear Ambatsador.— Fmm time to time In recent 
years French and British n.ivst and military experts 
have consulted together, lb baa always been under- 
stood that «ueh consultation does not restrict tho 
freedom of either Qorernment to decide at any future 
time wh^her or not to assist the other by armed force. 
We have agKed that consultation between experts is 
not and -ought not to be regarded as an engagement 
wbieh commits either Government to action in a con- 
tingency which has not yet arisen and may never arise. 
The disposition, ' tor inataocc, of tbe French and British 
Fleets respeotively at the present moment is not bated 
on an cagsgenient to co-operate in war. Yda hare, 
however, pointed out that if either Government had 
grave reason to expect an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power it night become essential to know whether in 
that erent it could depeed on the armed assistance of 
the other. 1 agree that il either Government had grate 
roaton to eipc'-t an unprovoked attack by a third 
Power or something which threatened the general peace 
it shootd imncdlatcly discuss with lbs other whether 
both Governments shonid act together to prevent aggres- 
aion and to preserve peace, and, if so, what reeastirei 
they would bo prepared to take in common, 

A BTARTPro rOlST. 

That is the starting pbint for the Government 
with regard to tbe present crisis. 1 think it 
mokes it clear th-at what the Prime Minister end 
1 have said in the House of Commons wos perfect- 
ly justified as reganis our freedom to decide in a 
crisis 'whftt our line should be-~-whether we 
should intervene or abstain. Tho Government 
remained perfectly free, and • a fortiori tbe 
House of Commons remained perfectly free. 
(Hear, hear.) That I laiy to clear the ground 
from tho point of view of obligations, nnd 
I tliink it was due to prove onr good faith 
to tbe House of Commons, that I should give tb-at 
full inforenntion to the House now and say, wli.it 
I think Li obvious from tlie letter I have just 
read, tint we do not construe anything which has 
previously taken plies in our diplomatic relations 
with other Powers in this matter as restricting 
the freedom of the Government to decide wh.it 
attitude they shall take now or restrictint' the 
freedom of the House of Commons to decide what 
their attitude shall bo. (Hear, hear.) I Will go* 
turtb«t«iid thi»;'that tile «itoa«on jn tL 
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present crisis is not precisely the rotho na it wfts 
on the Morocco question. In tho JIoiocco ques- 
tion it was primarily n dispute which concerned 
France. It was a dispute, as it seemed to u<»» 
fastened upon France out of an agreement sub- 
sisting between us and Franco and published to 
the whole world, under which we engaged to give 
France diplomatic support. We were pledged to 
nothing more than diplomatic support, but we 
were definitely pledged by a definite public agree- 
ment to side with France diplomatically on that 
question. 

FRESen DESIRE FOR PEACE. 

The present crisis has originated diaerentlj. It 
has not originated in connection with Morocco or 
in connection with anything as to wliich wo have 
a spociai agreement with Franco. It has not 
originated in anything which primarily concerns 
France. It originated in a dispute between 
Anstria and Serria. I can say tl.is with the most 
absolute conbdence that no Goremment and no 
country bad less desite to bo involved in the dis- 
pute between Austria aed Servh limn the Govem- 
Lent and country of Franco. (Choem.) They ar. 
involved in it becau«, of their obligation ol honour 

_(Opposlllonche«.e)-under their definite albaoco 

with Knssia. (Cheers.) It is only fair losy that 
that obligation of honour canuot apply •» tho 
«mo way to us. (Cries of ■•Ilmr hear ■ below he 

Ministerial gangway.) W. are not parries to the 

Fmnro.Knssi.n Alliance. We do net eve" !="«» 

t •» « 5 n far I hilve, I think, faitlifiilly 
the terms of it. So tar, l nave, a . 

and completely cleared ground with regatrl 

the question of obligations. 

OUR ATTITUDE TO FRAKCE. 

I now come to what tho situation retpiires of us. 
M-e have had fov many years a long-standing 
friendship with Franco. 

■ An non'blo Member— And witl. Germany. 

SirE Grey-I remember well the f.el.ng of 
‘the Hois, nnd my own feeling, for I spoke on the 
subject, when Iho late Government made the,r 


ngreement witli France— tlio warm nnd cordial 
fcilittg resulting from the fact th.at the two 
luitions who had had perpetu.al differences in the 
past had cleared those differences away. (Cheers.) 
I remember saying that it seemed to me«that 
some benign influence had been at work to pro* 
diice the coidi.il ntmospheie which had mads 
that possible. But how far that friendship, 
entiiils obligations— and it has been a friendship 
between the two nations ratified by the na- 
tions — how far that frienflship entails the obli- 
gations let ever}' man look into his own heart 
and feelings and construe the extent of the obliga- 
tions himself. (Cheers). I construe it myself as 
I feel it, but I do not wish to urge upon anjbody 
else more than their feelings dictate to all that 
they should feel about the obligations. The 
House individually nnd collectively may judge for 
itself. New T speak from the point of view'cf 
my own personal feeling. The French Fleet 
is in the Mediterranean. (Ch*re.) The northern 
and western coasts of France are absolutely un* 
protected. When the French fleet came to be 
concentrated in the Meditermne.i» there was a 
situation very different from what it used to be, 
because the friendship which has grown up 
between the two countries has fn-en France a 
sense of security that there is nothing to be 
feared from us (Cheers). Uer coasts are abso- 
lutely undefendeil. Her fleet is in the Mediter- 
rane-an, and h.as for 8on.eye.ara been concentrated 
there, because of the feeling of confidence and 
friendship which has existed between the two 
countries. 

“WE COUI.D XOT STAVD ASIDE.” 

My own feeling is this—that if a foreign fleet 
engaged in a war which France had not sought 
and in which she had not been tho aggressor 
came down the English Channel and bombards*! 
and battered the undefended coasts of France we 
could not stand aside— (loud and prolonged 
ei,ccm)— and see such a thing going on prach- 
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cally within eight of our eyes, with our arms the Triple Alliance, being a defensive allianco, her 
folded, looking on dispissionately, doing nothing — obligations do not arise— let us assumo that con- 

(cheers) and 1 believe that would be the feel- sequences which are now not foi-eseon, perfectly 

ing of the country. (Loud cheers and some Intimately consulting her own interests, should 

aiM of dissent from tho benches below the make Italy depart from her attitude of neutrality 

gangway on the Ministerial side). There are times at a time when wo are forced in defence of vital 

when one’s own individual sentimeots make one British interests to fight ouiselves, what will be 

> feel that if these circumstances actually did arise the position in tho Mediterranean then? It 

that feeling would spread with irresistible forco might be that at some critical moment those ebn- 

throughout the land. (Cheers.) But 1 want to sequences would be forced upon us when the 

look at the thing also mthout sentiment from tho tinde loutes in the Mediterranean might be vital 

point of view of British interests — (cheers) — audit to this country. Nobody can say that in the course 

is on tliat I am going to base and justify what of tho next few weeks there is any particular 

I presently am going to say to the House. If we trade route the opening of which may not he 

are to say anything at this moment, what is Franco vital to this country. What will be our position 

to do vvith her fleet in the Mediterranean ? If she then? We have not kept a fleet in the Jfediter- 

leaves it there with no statement from us as to ninean which is equ.il to deal with a combinatioo 

wh&t we will do she leaves her sothero and wes- of other fleets alone in the Mediterranean, and as 

tom coasts absolutely undefended, at the mercy of that would be the very moment when we oould 

a German FJeetcomingdown tbeChannel todiias not detach more ships for the Mediterraaeas we 

it pleases in a war which is a war of life aad death might have exposed this country, from our 

between them. (Cheers.) If we say nothing, it negative attitude at the present moment, to the 

maybe that tho French Fleet will be withdrawn most appalling risk, 

from the Mediterranean. M'e are in the presence asscrasce or BRitian PaoTEcriox, 

of a European conflagration. Can anybody set In these ciicumstances fioni the point of view 
limits to the conseciuonces which may arise out of of British interests, we felt strongly that 

it ? I.iet us assume that to-day we stand aside in Franco was entitled to know nt once — (loud 

an attitude of neutrality, saying : No, we cannot • cheers) — whether or not in tho event of an attack 
undertake and engage to help either party in this upon her unprotected northern and western cooeta 

conflict”; let us assume that the French Fleet is shecoukl depend on British support. (Cheers) 

withdrawn from the Mediterranean. The con- In that emergenpyand in these eompellingcircum- 
sequences are ti-emendous of what has alreidy stancce yesterday aftei noon I gave to tho Fiench 

happened in F.urope, even in countries which are Ambassador the following statement : 

at pcaco— in’ f.M:t, equally whether countries are I am authorued to *iro the asBarance that if 

at peace or at war. l.et us assume that out of S* tlerm»ri Fled oomeg ioto the Channel or 

, . . the North Sea to undertake boBt/le opa- 

that come consequences untoi-eaeen, which make raliona aRainit the French coasts or shipping tha 
it necessary at a sudden momen^ that in defence *** protection m ita 

of vitol British intBiests we should go to wer. This sssursmo is ot course, subject to tho 
And lot ns sssume— which is quite posidble-thst poEe, „t ni, Hsjestj’s GoTemment rceeiring the’ 
IIsIt, who is now neutral— (Minislerisl olieets)— support of Psrliament, snd must not bo mi 

beenuse ss I understand she comidors th.t this as binding His M.jestj ’s Government to 

warUsnaggtesaivowar— (loud cheers)— snd that «»? setion until the above contingency • ■° 
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of the German FJeet takes place. 1 rend that to 
tlio llouse not as a declaration of war on otu' 
part, not as entailing inunedUte aggressive action 
on our part, but as binding us to take aggressive 
action should that contingency arise. Things 
move very hurriedly from hour to hour, fresh 
ne\vs comes in, .and I cannot give this in any very 
formal %vay ; but I understand that the German 
Gos’ernment would be prepared if we would 
pledge ourselves to neutrality to agree tliat its 
fleet would not attiick the northern coast of 
France. (Ironical laughter.) 1 have only heard 
that bhoi'tly before 1 c<inie to tbe House, but tluat 
ift far foo narrow an eygsjgemeQt for us. (Cheois.) 

TUB KEUTBAUTV OP DEXCICM. 

And, sir, there is the very serious consideration, 
becoming more serious every hour — there is the 
question of the neutrality of nelgiuui. I sliall 
have to put before the House at some length wbat 
. our position in regard to Belgium i.<. The govern* 
ing factor is the Treaty of 1839, but tins is a 
Treaty with a history which has acctrmulated rince. 
In 1870 when there was war between France and 
Uermiiuy the rjuestion of the neutrality of Belgium 
nr-oso and v-arious things were said. Among other 
things Prince Bismarck gave an assurance to 
Belgium — that confirming his verbal assurance lie 
gave in writing a declaration wliich be B.aid was 
Buperfluous in reference to the Tiwity to exist- 
ence —that the Germ.an Conferleration and its 
nllies would respect the neutrsvlity of Belgium, it 
being nlwaj-s understood that tbit neuti-ality 
would bo respected by the other belligerent 
Powers. .Tliat is valuable as a recognition in 
1870 on the part of Germany of the s-acredoess of 
-these Treaty rights. What was our own attitode ? 
The people who laid down the attitude of the 
British Government were Lord Grenville in the 
” llouse of Lords and Mr. Gladstone in the House 
•of Commons. Lord Grenville on the 8th August 
used these worde. He said : — 


We might hare espltioed to the country and to f'>* 
reiga natiom that we did not tbiek this coontiy^^ 
bound either morallp or iotoroationalljr, or that it« b- 
terests were concerned in the maintenance of theoeaF*' 
lity o! Belgium: though thU course might have bad icP* 
eoareRienco, though it might hare been easy to tdhere 
to it, though it might have saved u$ from tome iot^^ 
diato danger, it is a coarse which Her Majesty’s Oove™' 
ment thought it impossible to adopt in the name of 
country with any due regard to the conotry’s honour*'”' 
the country’s interests, 

Mr. Gladstone spoke as follows two days later — 

There is, 1 admit, the obligation of the Treaty. It '* 
not necesitry nor would time permit me to eotvriato F* 
eocnptictted ijoestion of the nature of the obhgvn^" 
under that Treaty. But 1 am notahlo to subscribe to ("O 
doctrine of those who hare held in this House vrhatpla"’* * 
lyauiouutsto tLoasBertioD that the simple fact of the 
tenceof a guarantee I < bind ingoD every party to-day irr^*' 
pectiroly altogether of the parlRuisr position m whieh't 
■nsy find Itself at the time when the occasion foracting 
the guarantee arises. The great aulhoritiea upon ferei£° 
policy to whom 1 have been accustomed to listen, |o‘'° 
os Lord Aberdeen and LonI ralmerston, never to 
knowledge took that rigid and, if I may ventureto^I 
• 0 , that impractieabfe view of the guarantee. 
circumitanre that there is already an cxistiBg guaranty 
in forco is of nacessUr an important fact, and nwoighv 
element in iho case to which we are bound to gi^* 
fulland ample consideration. There is also thisfUTth*f 
coasideratioD, the force of which we must all feel m<!*' 
deeply, eod that is the common interest aealoit t"* 
unmeasured aggrandiiement of any Power whatever. 

Well, sir, tbe Treaty U an old Treaty— IBS®* 
That wa? the view taken of it in 1870. It is of® 
of those Treaties which are'founded not o»l/ 
out of coosidomtioii for Belgium, which benefit® . 
under the Tro.»ty, but in the interests of tho^® 
who guarantee the neutrality of Belgium, Tl'® 
honour and interest is at least os uti-ong to-d.iy 
ns it wa* in 1870, and we c-iuiiot take a mol"® 
narrow view or a less nerious view uf our oblige* 
tionsandof the imfioitance of those obligatioiis 
tlian was taken fey Jlr. Gladstone’s Governinel'* 
ill 1870. 

ATTITCDE OF FRAKCE AXO OEIDIAXT. 

\Vcll now, sir, I will read to the IIou«e whu* 
took place last reek on this subject. "When nioh’" 
lisation was beginning X knew tliat this (lucstiof 
must be a most important element in our policy p 
a moat important subject for the House of Com' 
mons. I telegraphed at the same time in 
terms t« both Paris and Berlin to s.ay that it wa* 
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©.ssentbl for iw to know whctlier the French and 
German OoTernments respectively were prepared 
to umlertake an engagement to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium. These are the replies 
■* I got from the French Government this : 

TheFieooh Government are reiolteJ to re*pect the 
neutralitT of BelRium, end it would on^ty be 
event of loraa other Power violating that neul^ity 
- that France might find herself m.dei- the «eei»ay m 
order to agaure the defence of her eceunty, to act 
otherwise. This assar.nce has been given eeyerai 
litnes. Tho President of the Repubho •pnke of it to 
the King of the Belgians, and the ** 

DruseeU has spouUneoogly renewed the assurance to 
the Belgian ilioieter of Foreign Affaire te day. 

Fiom tho Geiinan Government the loply wa>-:- 
ThoBocretary of Stato for Foreign Affair. 
pessihly give an aneiver before consulting the Emperor 
and the Chancellor. 

Sir Edwanl Goschen, to whom I had sftid it 
jvaaimpoitaut to have an answer soon, said be 
hoped the answer would not he too long delayed. 
The German Minister for Foreign Atfaire then 
gave Sir Edward Goschen to understand that he 
rather doubted whether they could answer at all, 
as any reply they might give could not full in the 
event of war to have the undesinible effect of dis- 
closing to a cerUin extent part of thetr plan of 
campaign. I telegraphe<l at the name time to 
Brussels to the Belgian Government, and I got 
tho following reply from Sir Francis Villiers.:— 

Tlie Mmi.Ut lor Foreign Affaire thanke me fw 
tho eomniuolcalion and replies that Belgium will, 
to tho otrao»t of ter power, roaioUio oeutrality 
and espeet. and desires other Powers to obseTTs and 
uphold lU He begged me to add that the relations 
between Belgium end the neighbouring Powers wss 
excellent, and there was no reason to suvpect their 
Intentions, but that the Belgian Govemioeot belie’^ 
that In the ca»« of violation they were In s position 
to defend U» nentrality of their country. (l,ou<I 
cheers.) 

* 'OCKMIS VLTLMATUKTOEELOlKll. 

It now appears from the news I hare received 
to-ilay which bns come tpiite recently — and I sin 
not yet quite sure how f xr it has rcacheil mo in 
an accurate form— tint an ultimatum has been 
given to Belgium by Germany, the object of 
which w ns W offer Belgium friendly relations 
with Germany on condition that tho would fadli- 


tata tlio' postage of German tiooi>s through Bel- 
dam. Well, sir, until one has the-se things abso-' 
lately definitely up to the last moment, I do not 
wish to say all that one would &vy if one was in 
a position to give the House full, complete, and 
absolute information upon the point ; sir, weweie 
Bounded once in the course of Last week as to 
whether if a guarantee was given tluit after the 
war Belgian integrity would.be preserved that 
would content us. We replied that we could not 
bargdin away whatever interest or obligations we 
had in Belglm nciitmlity. (Loud cheers.) Shortly 
before I rc.iched the House I was informed that 
the following tclegi-am had been received from 
tho King of the Belgians by ICing George : — 

Romembering tbo numeron. proofs of your Majes- 
ty’. friend.bip aod that ot your predeoes.or and 
tb« friendly attitude of England lo 1870 and 
the proof of friend.bip you have just given us 
agaie, i make asup'cm'i •ppeal to tbediplumatio Inter- 
voatioQ ot Vour Majesty’s Goveroment to isfegiiard 
the integrity of Celgiun, 

coNsti5UE.s’cts or vioLarioN, 

Diplom-atic intervention took place last week on 
our putt. What can diplomatic intervention do 
now ? We bavp great and vital Interests In tho 
independence of Belgium and Integrity is the least 
part. If Belgium is compelled to submit to allow 
her neutrality to be violated, of coiu-se the situa- 
tion is clear. Even If by agreement she admitted 
the violation of her neutrally, it is claar she could 
only do so under pressure. The smaller States in 
that region of Europe ask but one thing : their 
one dehire is that they should be left alone and 
independent. The one tfiing they fear is, I think, 
not so much that their integrity should be inter- 
fered with, but their indejiendenee. If in this war 
wliicli is before Europe the neutrality of one of 
those countries is violatwl, if tho troops of one of 
the combatants shouM violate it.s neutmlity and 
no action should bo taken to resent it, at the eqd 
of the war, whatever the integrity may bo, the 
ind.p.nd«ncomll b« g„„f, I one .fmtber 
qaotiUoa from Mr. GM.Iobo « to «-h.t he 
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tbouglit about the indepeiiderice of Boigtuta. 
He said : — 

Wob&ve an intcrt'st in the iodcpendcneQ of BelgiqtB 
whioli i« wider tb&n tnat wo haro in the liierat op«ratioa 
of tho guarantee. It i« found iu ttie answer to Ibe 
question whether under the circumstances of the case 
this country, endowed as U is with innueoce and power. 
Would quietly staud by and witnesi the perpetration of 
the direst crime that ever stained tho pages of hUlnry 
and thus become psilieipators in the sin “ tLoud 
chesM./ ■'^o> sir, if it be the ease that there has been 
anything in the nature of an ultimatum to Uetgium, 
asking her to oompromise or vioUte her neutrality, 
wbaterer may hare been offers i to her in rotaro, her 
indepenJencQ is gone if that holds, and it her iodepen- 
denco goes the independence ut UuIUud wilt follow. 

THE IISSUES iT STAKE. 

I nsk the House, from tho point of view of 
British interests, to consider what may be .it 
utako. If France, beaten in a struggle of life 
and death, beaten to her knees, loses her posi- 
tion as a great Tower and becomes suboi-dimate to 
the will and power of one grc.iter than hei-seU-- 
coiwequencea which I do not anttcipvte, because 
I am sure that Fiance has the power to defend 
herself with all the energy and ability and patiia- 
tiam whicli she has shown so often—sUH, if that 
wei-e to happen, and if Belgium fell under the 
Rim© dominating infliieneo.and then Holland and 
then Denmark, then would not Mr. Oladstooe’a 
words come true, that there would be a “common 
interest against the unmeasured n^mndiseraent 
of any Power ?" and that Power would be opposite 
to ns. It may be t«id, I suppose, that wo might 
stand aside, husband our strength, and whatever 
happened in tho course of this war, at tho end of 
it intervene with eflect to put things right and t© 
adjust them to our own point of view. If, in a 
crisis like this, we run away from those obliga- 
tions of honour and interest as regard* the 
Belgian Treaty, I doubt whether, whatever 
material foi-co we might have at the end, it wonid 
be of very much value in faco of the «~>pect that 
wv> fibould have lost. (Cheers.) And do not 
believe, whether a Great Power stands outsida 
this waf or not, it is going to be in a position at 
the end of this war to exert its material strength. 


(If&tr, hear.) For us, with h powerful fleet, whk-h 
wo believe able to protect our commerce and to pro- 
tect our shores and to protect our iuteiests if we 
are engaged in war, we shall suffer but little more 
than we shall siiQcr if ue stand aside. IVe afa 
going to suffer I am afraid, terribly in this war, 
whether wo are in it or whetJier ire .-^find outside. 
(Hair, haar.) Foreisa trade is going to stop, not 
because tho tmdo routes are closed, but because 
there is no otiicr trado at the other end. Conti- 
nental nations engaged in ivar, all their popula- 
tions, all their energies, all their wealth, engaged 
in a desperate atraggia, thej^ cannot carry ef 2 the 
trade with us that they are carrying on in times 
of peace, whether we are parties to the war or 
whether w© are not. At the end of this unr, 
whetfaej we have stood aside or wbetlier we have 
been engaged in it, 1 do not believe fora moment, 
even if we had stood asido and remained hside, 
(hat we should be in a position, a matorlvi post- ’ 
tion, to uso oin- foieo decisively to undo uhat 
had hapi>ened in tl»e course of the war to pievent 
the whole of the west of Europe opposite to us, if 
that had been tho result of the xvar, falling under 
tho domination of a single Power. 

dur uoral rosiTioN*. • 

And I am quite sure that our moral position 
would be 6uch— (Loud cheere, in wliich the end 
of the sentence ^va8 lost.) Now, I have put the 
question of Belgium somewhat hypothetically 
because I am not yet sure of nil tlio facts, but if 
tho facts turn out to be as they have reached us 
at present it is quite clear that there is an obliga- 
tion on this country to do its utmost to prevent 
the consequences to which those facts will lend if 
they aro undisputed, I have road to tho House 
tho Only engagement that wo have yet taken defi- 
nitely with regaixl to the uso of force. I think 
it is due to tho House to say that wo have taken 
no engagement yet with regard to sending an 
Expeditionary armed force out of the country. 
Mobilisation of the Fleet h.as taken place ; moWh* 
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all thdao things mattered nothing, were as nothing, 


sation o! the Army is taking place, but we ha'-e 
as yet taken no engagement, lec.uise I do feel 
that in tl^e case of a European conflagration such 
as this, unprecedented, with our enormous res- 
ponsibilities' in India and other parts of the Em- 
pire, or in countries in Briti«h occupation, with 
all the unknown factors, we musk t ike very care- 
fully into consideration the use which we make of 
- sending an Expeditionary Force out of the coun- 
try until we know how we htanil. One thing I 

would say, the one bright spot in the whole of 

this terrible situation is Ireland. The general 

feeling throughout Irel.ind—and I would like this 

to be clearly understood abioad — does not make 
that a consideration that we feel we hare to take 
Into account. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) I 
hare told the House how far wo have at present 
gone in commitments the conditions which influ- 
eneo our policy, and 1 have dwelt at length to the 
, House upon how vital the condition of the neu- 
’ trrdity of Belgium is. What other policy Is there 
before the House ? 

OJICOSOmONAl. XEUTIUUTY lMr<»SSttlLE. 

There is but ono way in which the Government 
could make certain at the present moment of 
keeping outside this war, and that would be tb.at 
it should immediately i.ssue a proclamation of un- 
conditional neutrality. "We cannot do that ; we 
have made a commitment to France which I Imve 
rea.1 to the House which prevents us from doing 
that. tVe have got the consideration of Belgium 
which prevents us also from any unconditional 
neutrality, and without those conditions absolute- 
ly s-atisCtKl'and s-itisfnctory we nre bound not to 
shrink from proceeding to the u«e of all the 
forces in our power. If we did take that line, 
and sai<l we will have nothing . whatever to do 
with thi.s matter under any conditions— the Bel- 
gian Treaty obligations, the possible position in 
the Mediterranean, the dam.age to British inte- 
rests, and wh.sl may happen to France from our 
failure to support France — if we were to aay tlat 


and to say we would stand aside, wo should, I 
believe, sacrifice our respect and good name and 
reputation before the world. (Loud cheers.) And 
we should not escape the most serious and grave 
economic consequences. My object has been to 
explain the view of the Government and to place 
before the IIou'-o the issue and the choice. I*do 
not for a moment concejvl, after whatT have said 
and after the information, incomplete ns it is, that 
I have given to the House with regard to Bel- 
gium, that we must be prepared, and we are pre- 
pai-ed, lor the tonsequenco of having to use all 
the strength wp have at any moment, we know 
not how soon, to defend ourselves and to take 
our part. (Cheers ) We know, jf the facts all be 
ns I have stated them, though I have announced 
no Impending nggre«sive notion on our part, no 
final decision to re«ovK to force at a moment’s 
notice until we know the whole of the case, that 
the use of it may be forced upon us. 

KORCES op TUE CROWS READY. ’ 

As far as the foi-ces of the Crown are eoncecn* 
ed, we are ready, I believe the Prime Minister 
and my right hon'ble friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty have no doubt whatever that the 
readiness and the efficiency of those Forces were 
never at a higher mark than they ard to-day, and 
never was theie a time when confidence was more 
justified in the power of the Navy to protect our 
commerce and to protect our shores. The thought 
is with us always of the sulTering and misery en- 
tailed, which no countryun Europe will escape, 
and from which no applic-ation of neutrality will 
juivo u'*. The amount of harm that can be done 
by an enemy's ships ' to onr trade Ls infinitesimal 
compared ivith the amount of harm that must be 
done by the economic conditions caused on the 
Continent. The most awful responsibility rests 
upon the Government in deciding what to adviSo 
the Ilonso of Commons to do. We have disclosed 
onr mind to the Hoow of Qommoii. ; we have dis. 
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closed the issue and tlio information which we 
have, and made clear to the llon-se, I trust, that 
wc are prepared to face that situation, and that 
should it develop, as it seems prohabla to develop, 
we will face it. (Cheers.) We worked for peace 
up to the last moment and beyond the last mo- 
ment. How haid, how persistently, and how 
earnestly wo strove for jicace l.xst week, the House 
will see from tho papers tliat are before it. But 
that is over so far as the pe.ieo of Europe is con- 
cerned. We .are now face to face with a situation 
and in all the consequences whidh it may yet have 
to unfold, we believe we shall have the support • 
of the House at large in proceeding to wlwtever 
consequences, to whatever m&>sure3 may be 
forced upon us by tlio «levolopuient of facts or 
action taken by others. (Cheers.) I believe the 
country, so quickly has the situation been forced 
upon it, has not had time to realise the issue. It 
(s i>erhnpf), still thinking of the quarrel between 
Austria and Servia, The absurd complications of 
this matter which have grown out of the qunirel 
between Austria and Servia ! Russia and Ger- 
many, wo know, are at war ; we do not yet know 
officially that Austala, the Ally whom Germany 
is to support, is yet at war with Russia. Wo know 
that a good deal has been liapponing on tho 
French frontier. We do not know that the Ger- 
roan Ambassador has left Paris. The situation 
has developed so rapidly that technically, as re- 
gards the conditions of war, it is most difficult to 
describe what has actually happened. I wanted 
to bring out the underlying thing which would 
affect our own conduct and our own policy, and 
to put them clearly. I have put these vital facts 
before the House, and if, ns seems only too pro- 
bable, we are forced, nnd rapidly forced, to tnko 
our stand upon those issues, then I believe, when 
the country realises what is at stflke, nhat the 
rfr\l issues are, the magnitude of the impending 
dangers in the West of Europe which I have en- 
dfravoui^ to describe to the House, then I believe 


wo ahall bo supported throughout, not only by 
the House of Commons, but by the dctei-mination 
and tho rewjlution, the coiiinge nnd theeBdurance 
of the whole country. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) ^ 

THE BT. HON. MB- ASQUITH- 
Mr. Asquith’s great speech in the House of 
Commons, in which he explained the reasons com- 
pelling England to enter the war for the wke of 
her honour and for the mamtcnancB of cirilisa- 
tion ill Europe, wa.s delivered, “ on the Vote 
for £ 100,000,000, beyond the oitlin-ary gnnts of 
Parliament, towards defraying the expense tli«t 
may be incurrof! dining the ye.ar ending the 314 
March, 1915, forall me-vstires which may bo taken 
for the security of the country, for the conduct of 
naval and miUtAry openitJons, for assisting the 
food supply, for promoting the eentimiance of 
trade, industry, .and business communications, 
whether by means of insurance or indemnity , 
against risk or otherwise, for the relief of distress, 
and geoerally for all e.xpenses arising out of the 
existence of a state of war." 

Mr. Asquith, who was received which cheers, 

Slid : — 

In asking the House to agree to the Resolution 
I do not propose, bocauso I do not think it in any 
way »»ecess.iiy, to traverse the ground again wJuVh 
was covered by my right hon’ble friend tho 
Foreign Seciebiry two or three nights ago. IIo 
stated, and I do not think any of the st.atement« 
lie made are capable of answer, and ceitainly have 
not yet been nnawered (cheers), the ground.s upon 
which with the utmost reluctance and infinite - 
regret His Majesty's Government have been com- 
pelloil to put this country in a state of war with 
what for many^iarv,' and, indetsl, generations 
past, ha.s been a friendly Power. But Sir, the 
P.apera which hare since been presenteil to Parha- 
ment, and are now in tho h.ands of members will, 

I think, show how strenuous, bow unremitting, 
how persistent, even when the last glimmer 
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o! hop. ..omcd to hove Mod owoy were the 
effort, of my right hon’Ue Mend (cheers) to 
eecnro for Europe on hononroblo ond looting 
peace. Every one knov. that in the 
eiVis which ocenred la.t year in tl.o East ot 
Europe it woo largely, if not m.oinly, by the 

acknowledgment of all Europe, due to the atepo 
taken by my tight hon'hle friend that the area 
of the conllict wa., limited, and that eo far ao the 
Great Powers were coticerneil, peace was main- 
toincl. (Hear, hear.) If hie effort, on th.o 
occasion have unhappily been lea. eucc«..tul 
I am certain that this Ilou.e and the country, and 
I will add, poolerity and history (cheers), will 

accord to him what is, after all, the best tribute 

that can he paid to any blalesman. That, never 
derogating for an instant or by an inch from the 
honour ond interests of his own country, he has 
striven as few men have striven to. maintain and 
preserve that which is the greatest of interests of 
all countries— ttniveml peace. 

Tint, Sir, the« Papers show something more 
than that, (Hear, hear.) They show what were 
the terms which were offered to ns m eichange 
tor onr neutrality. 

COMMUSICATlOSa WITH BERIIS. 

I trust uo't only the members of this Hoiiwi but 
ail our fellow-subjects everywhere will read, learn, 
and mark the commnnicatious which passed only 
a week ago to-day between Berlin and London on 
this subject. The terms upon which it was s^ght 
to buy our neiitality (cheers) are contained in the 

commumcatjonmad. by the German Ob.nc.itete 

Sir Edwani G.schen on the 2Slh Jidy, No. 85 ot 
thepiihlisheil Paper. I think I must mfer te 
them for a moment. (Cheer.,) After mferrang to 
the state of affaire between Au.tna ond Bi»»a, 

Sit Edward Goschen proceeds Ho then 

ceedol to make the iollowiog strong Hd f-v 
British neutrality. He ..id that it wm, cl«ir» 
far a, he was able to judge the mam pnnmple 
which g.iv.wu.l Bcilisb policy, that Great Britain 


would never stand by and allow Franco to bo 
cmahedinany conflict there might bo. Tlmt, how- 
ever. was not tho object at wl.icli Goriiiiiny aiincil. 
.novided tho iieiiti.ility of Gicit Britain wcie 
certain every itasiimnce would lie given to tiie 
Btitieh Govevnment that the Imiieiial Government 
aimed at no tenitoiial acfiiiisilioiis at tlio expense 
of France should they prove victorious in any war 
tlint might ensue." 

Sir Edward Oowlien ptoreeded to put n. very 
pertinent question ; — “I questioned llis Excel- 
lency about the French Colonies.” What do the 
French Colonies mean ? They mean every part of 
the Dominions and possessions of Fiance outride 
the geographical area of Europe. " He slid he is 
unable to give a similar undeitnking in that res- 
pect.” (Cheers and laughter.) 

posnios OP SMALL STATES, 

Let me come to what in this matter to my mind 
speaking for myself personally, has nlweays been a 
crucial and almost the govemlng consideration — ^ 
namely, the position of the small States. (Loud 
cheers) lie said “ As regards Holland, so long 
as Germany’s adveiearies lespected the integrity 
and neutrality of the Netherlands, Germany was 
ready to give Hie ‘Majesty’s Government an 
BSBumnee that site would do likewise.” Tlien 
we come to Belgium. “ It depended upon 
the action of France what openitions Germany 
might he forced to enter upon in Belgium, hut 
when the war was over, Belgi in integrity would 
be lespected if she had not deciiled against Ger- 
many.” Let the IIou«e .obser^-e the distinction 
between these two aises. In regard to Holland 
not only independence and integrity — nor nentra- 
Uty, at all — ^but nn assurance that after the war 
came to an end the integrity of Belgium would bo 
respected. Then His Excellency added th.at “ever 
since he h.ad been Chancellor the object of his 
policy had been to bring about an understandiif- 
with England ; he trusted that these assurances 
might form^the basis of that uudeistanaing which 
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lio so Dtucli desired.” (Laughter.) What do^ 
that amount to ? Lot me just ask tim House. I 
do 80 not with the object of inilaaing passion, and 
certainly not with tho object of exciting feeling 
against Germany, hut I do so to vindicate and 
make cle.ar the position of the nritish Govern- 
ment and Great Britain in this matter. 

AN INFAMOUS mOPOSAL. 

What did that proposal amount to ? In t)>o 
first place it meant this, that behind the back of 
France, which was not to bo.niade a party to 
these communications at all, we should havo 
given, if we had assented to them, free license to 
Germany to annex in the event of & successfid 
war, the whole of the extjw European Dominioris 
and possessions of France. "What did it mean <ka 
regards Belgium ? Belgium, when she addressetf, 
0.1 she did address in these last days, her moving 
appeal to ua to fulfil our solemn guarantee of b^r 
neutrality, what reply should we have given ? 
What reply could we have given to that Belgian 
appeal ? We should have been obliged to say th^t 
without her knowledge we had bartered away to 
•the Power that was threatening herour obligation 
to keep our plighted word. (Loud and prolonged 
cheers.) 

Sir, tho House has read, and the country hag 
’ read, in the course of the bst few hours the mo^t 
pathetic address by the King of the Belgians to 
his people. (Cheers.) I do not envy tho man nh® 
could road that nppe.al with unmoved heart. 
(Cheers.) The Belgians arc fighting, they ar^ 
losing their lives, (l/md cheers.) What woiibl 
have boen tho position of Great Britain to-<lay 
In the face of that spertaelo if we had n.ssentetl to 
this infamous proposal ? (I^oud and prolonged 
cheers.) 

ohrmast’s violatfd rRo'trsE. 

Yes, and what were we to get in return t For 
tlie betrayal of onr friends and the di«hononr qf 
emr obligation, what aver© wo to get inretumt 
^''o were to pet ft promise — nothing more (faugh. 


ter) — os to what Germany would do in certain 
eventualities, a promise, l>e it observed— I am 
aorry to have to say it, but it must be put upon 
record — n promise given by a Powerwhich irasat 
tl^t very moment announcing its intention to 
violate its own Treaty obligations (cheers) and 
inviting us to do the same. I can only s-ay, if we 
Iiftd even dallied or temporized with such an oflerj 
we, as /I Government, should h.'ive covered our- 
solves with dishonour. We should have betraye<l 
the interests of this country of which we are the 
trustees. (Cheers), 

I am glad to turn to tJje wh/rh jny 
right hon’ble friend made, and from irliicji t will 
read to the House one op two of the more salient 
passages, because this document, No, 101 , puts on 
record a week ago the attitude of the British 
Government and ns 2 believe of the British people. 
My Right hon’ble friend says !— “ His Jklnjesty’s 
Government cannot for a moment entertnhj the 
Chancellor’s proposal that they should bind them* 
selves t*) neutrality on such terms. What he 
us io eflect Is to engage to stand by, while French 
Colonies are taken, and France is beaten so long 
ns Germany does not take French terrltoiy ss dN* 
tinct from the Colonies. From the matcrinlpoiiit 
of view " — my Right Lon ’bio friend, ns be always 
does, uses very tompemte language — “ such pro- 
pos.al is unacceptable, for France, without further 
territory in Europe being taken from her cotiM 
bo so crushed ns to lose hep position ns a Gieat 
Power and become subordinate to German 
policy.” 

A nrsORACEFUt. PA RCA tv. 

That is the materinl aspect. He proceeds: — 
“Altogether apart from that it would l>e a dis- 
grace to ua to make this Kargftin with Germany 
at tho expense of France, n disgrace from nhich 
tho good name of this ronntrv would never 
recover. (Ivoud cheers.) The Chancellor nho 
in effect nska ua to Iwirgnin nuny whatever 
obligations or Interest® we h,ave n® rc^nls til® 
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neutrality of Bolgium. Wo could not entertain 
tluit b.irg.un either.” He tlien says in those 

circumstances: “ wo must preserve our full free- 
dom to act ns circumstances may seem to us 
to lequlro” I think in the circumstances the 
liouse will appreciate, I trust it will adinhe, 
the self-restraint of my Right hon’ble friend. Ho 
then aiitl, “ The one way of maintaining the 
good i-elations between England and Germany is 
. that we should continue to work together to 
preserve the peace of Europe. ... For that 
object Hib Majesty’s Government will woik with 
all sinceiity and good will . . . H the peace 

of Euroi»o can be preserved and tbe present 
crisis safely passed my own endeavour will be 
to promote some arrangement to which Ger- 
many could be a party by which she could 
be assured that no aggressive or hostile policy 
would be pursued against her or her Allies by 
France, Russia and ourselves, jointly or ee- 
p.irately. I have desired this and worked for^ it 

as far as 1 could through the last lialkan crisis” 
—no statement was ever more true— and Ger- 
. many having a corresponding object, ory relations 
sendbly improved. The idea has hitherto been 
too Utopian to form tbe subject of defibite pro- 
posals, but it this present crisis, so much more 
acute than any that Europe has gone through for 
generations, be safely passed, I am hopeful that 
the relief and reaction which will follow may 
make possible some more definite r(tpiyroch«' 
iiiml between the Powers than has been possible 
hitherto." (Cheers.) 

• ETFOUTS roa PEica. 

That document, in my opinion, states clearly 
in temperate and dignified language the atti- 
tude of this country. (Cheers.) Con any one 
who restds it and who i-ealUe-* an& appreciates the 

tone of obvious bincerity and earnestiioss which 

underlies it— can anyone honestly bring agauist 
the Government of this - country the charge that 
iu spite of great proyo&Uion— for I regard the 


proposals made to us ns provocations,— we might 
have thrown aside withoutconsidci-ntion and almost 
witliout answer (cheers), can any one doubt that 
in spite of great provocation my Right hon'ble 
friend, who had already e.irned the title — no one 
ever more deserved it— of the peacemaker of 
Europe (cheers) persisted to , the very last mo- 
ment of the last hour in that gieat and benoli 
cent but unhappily frustrated pin-pobe ? (Cheers). 

I am entitled to siy, and I do say on behalf of 
this country— I speak nob for a p.iity^but for the 
country as a whole (cheem) — we made ovei-y cirort 
that a Oovei-nmeiit could possibily make for jicace. 
This war has been forced upon us. (Cheers). 

And what is it that we are fighting for ? No 
one know.s better than the members of the Gov- 
ernment the terrible and incalculable sufferings, 
economic, social, personal, political, ahichwar, 
espedally war between the Great Powers of the 
world, must entail. There is not a man among 
■ us sitting on this bench in these trying days— 
more trying, perhaps, th.vD any body of btetes- 
men fora hundred yarns has had to pass through 
— there is not a man among us who has not during 
tbe whole of that time had ciearly before his vision 
tbe almost unequalled suffering which war, oveu 
in a just cause, must bring about, not only to us, 
who are for tbe moment living in this country and 
in the other coimtriea of the world, but to poster- 
ity and to the whole prospects of European rivili- 
sation. Every step we took, we took with that 
vision before our eyes, and with a sense of i-espon- 
sibility which it is impossible to describe. Un- 
happily, in spite of all our efibrts to keep the peace 
and with that full and overpowering conscious- 
ness of the results of the issue if we decided in 
favour of war, nevertheless, we have thought It to 
bo the duty as well as the interest of this countiy 
to go to tho war. (Rear, hear.) The House may be 
well assured it was because we believe, and I am 
certain the country will believe, we nie unsheath- 
ing our swords in a just aiuse. (Hear, hsnt). 
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coii.vl miittiji-, that I took upon inyselt the olkce ot 
Seciotary ol Stale tor AVar under conditioue upon 
which I lieol not go back, which are flesh in the 
mind, ot oveiy one, in the hope and with the 
ohject that tlie couditiona ot thinga in tlie Army 
winch ali ot ua deploml, might apecdily he 
bionght to an end and complete confidence le-eata- 
blished. 1 believe that ia the caae, in fact I know 
‘it to he. (Loudchoeie). I'here ia no moio loyal 
and niiited body, no body in which the spiiit and 
hibit of discipline me more deeply ingininetl and 
cl, dished than in the llritiah Army. (Loud 
ebeeis.) Oiad aa I ahould have been to conUniie 
the woik of that office, and would liave done an 
under noimal conditions, it would not be fair to 

the Army, it would not be just to the country, 
that any Minister should divide hie atWntion 
between that Depaitment and another, etill less 
that the First Minister of tlie Ciown, who Ids to 
look into the alTaiis of all Uepartinents, and is 
ulliiiiately responsible tor the whole policy of the 
Cabinet, ehould give, as he could only give per- 
funclocy attention to the allaini ol our Army in a 
great war. (Hear, hear.) 1 am very glad to say 
tbit a very distingnished soldier and adminia- 
liator in the person of Lord Kitehencii, nitli the 
groat'public .[Srit and patiiotism that everyone 
■ • would esi«ct from him, at my request steppal 
' into the breach. (Loud cheers.) Lord Kitchener^ 
as every one knows, is not a politician. (Gear, 
he,rr.) Uis association w ith the Government as a 
member ot tbo Cabinet for this purpose must not 
bo taken a. in.any way identifying him with any 
set ot political opinions. (Hear, iie.ir). He has 
at a gre.it public oineigeiicy responded to. a great 
public call, and 1 am certain he will have with 

him in the discliaige oi one ot the most anluoos 

tasks that has ever fallen upon a Jlinistor the 
complete coulidoiice of all piilioo and all 0 |iimono 
^Cheeib.) \ 


500,000 AUUITIOXAL MES. 

1 am asking on liia behalf for the Auiiy lower 
to increase the n«ni»)er of men of ull nihks, in 
addition to the number alj-eady voted, by no 
fewer than .500,000. I am certain the Committee 
will not lefusQ its sniiction, for we nio encou- 
raged to ask for it not only by our own fecn^e of 
the gravity and the necessities of the (xise, but by 
the knowledge that India is piejuied to send us 
cettainly two divisions, and tliat every one of our 
self-governing Dominions, spontaneously and un- 
asked, has already tendered to the utmost limits 
of iU possibilities, both in men and in money, 
every help it can afford to the Empiie in a 
moment of need. (Loud cheers.) Sir, tJie Mother 
Country must set the example, while she responds 
with gratitude and affection to those filial over- 
tures from the outlying members of her family. 
(Loud cheers.) 

1 will say no more. Tliis is not an occasion 
for controversial discussion. In all that I have 
said, either in the statement of out case or in my 
genera! description of the provision, v.e think it 
necessary to make, 1 believe I have not gone 
beyond the strict bounds of truth. It is not my 
purpose — it ^is not the purpose of any patriotic 
njan — to inflame feeling, to indulge in rhetoric, to 
excite international animosities. The occasion is 
far too grave for that. (Hear, hear.) "We Irave a 
great duty to perform, we have a great trust to 
fulfil, and we confidently believe tlrat Parliament 
and the country will enable us to do it. (Loud 
cheers.) , 

MR. BONAR'LAW. 

Mr. Bonar Law, who rose amid cheers, said ; — 
The Right hon’ble gentleman has made an appeal 
for Bupj*ort, and it is necessiiry that' I shouH say 
a word or two, but they shall bo very few. I 
wish to say in the first place that 1 do not believe 
there i« a single member in the IIoufo who doubts" 
that, not only the Right hou’ble gentleman him* 



fli 


\ix Aj»)Ut Tiif5 w’Xii. 


M-’ir, Imt tli«' (5o\frnnifnl which h« 

Jwvo lioHe iti thpi'r jwwrr u|» lo the 

l.v«t inompiit to jin‘(n'rv<i jxvict.*— (chwr"^— tuxl I 
tlilrik wo mny Ixi muv tlut, If ni>y uthi*r<-uurHiIit 
tAken, it in |>f>cAtt«o it ik forcixl up<ii> tiiMti, aii«l 
tint they Imvo ul)«olutoly no Mll/'niAtive. (lirar, 
hear.) Tho Uij’ht lioii'hlo gcntlciimli p|xi1t«> vf the 
Jififjht njK)l ill tho |iictm-« wliich only a. *l.iy or 
two Ngo WAX H hlAck xjvt VII iho {wUticiit homun. 
llviTythifi;; tint hu Im hJiM, 1 Am xurc, in true*, 
hut I »houM liko to ouy thU fuithci' — tint if tlm 
timtinKotioiVx which ho /w>i not pot into w«r<l>*, 
hut which Rro In oil our mimU ah {Kyinihl,*, nri>^*, 
thon wo liAVo Ahtiwly hwl imlicAtioiiA thut there i» 
nnothor hn'}{ht B[X)t, nml that ovciyono of Ifi* 
MnjeMty’A Dominion* beyond tho msih— ( chchni)— 
will bo bcliiml uh in wliAtovcr eclion ft i« neccuAary 
to Inko. (Chwni ) ThI* only I «hall My. Tlio 
Oovernment elnwly know, but I ^iv© them now 
tho AMumneo on hclmU of tho ixirty of which 1 
Am the lender in thlsi House that, whAtoexr stoiw 
they think it nocessAry to t»ko for the honour 
nnd security of this country, tliey can rely uiwii 
tho unhositntlng support of the Opposition. 
(Loud cheers.) 

MB. JOHN BEDMONq. 

Mr. J. Redmond (N. Wntcrfonl), who wua re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said I hope tho Uou*.© 
will not consider it improper on my part in tho 
grave circumstances in which wo aro fiMCmblcd 
it I intervene for a very few moments. I was 
moved a great deal by that eentonco in the speech 
of tho Secretary for bVreign Affairs in which ho 
. said that the one bright spot in the situation 
was the changed feeling in Irel.ind. In past 
times when this Empire has been engaged in these 
terrible enterprises, it is true— it would bo the 
utmostaCcctalionandfoJlyoii oiyport to deny it — 
the sympathy of tlie Natioiialiata of Ireland, for 
• reasons to bo found deep down in centuries of hi-*- 
fory, bare been estranged from this couatr/, Aiiow 


me to Kiy tint what Iihh txx-iiritil in ment jean 
Im* tho f itfiiti'ofj ci/tii[i}eU Jr. (MietistrtiaJ 

clni-j-H,) I inuht not toiitli, and J may l« tl■u^W 
not to t^jiicli, oil liny to|He ; hut this 

I may fns iiKowed to Kiy, tint widei kiiuwlw^eef 
the mij fiicU of Jjixh hhtory Jihk J ihiiA', slteieil 
tho »Jew of tlie ileiiim'mcy of IIuh counlry lowsud# 
tliH Iriih <j(ie4tioii, anil Ui iltyl honi-slly Iwlicie 
thnttJm tlomucnry t/f IteNttd will turn will; ll-e 
utmost anxiety ntid ayi»|ntliy to tliin country in 
every trial nixl every dinger Hint may overtake It. 
(Chcen.,) Then) ii> n {io*%Kilali(y, at any inte, of 
history rejH'iitiiig itHclf, The HoilhO will 1011 . 001 - 
lier that in 1778, at the end of the duMstious 
American Wir, when it might, I think, truly I* 
Mid tliat the miUtary jiowor of this totmliy ««» 
Almost at its lowest ehh, and when the shores of 
Ireland were threatene*! with foreign inv&flOD, * 
bo»Jy of ] DO, 000 Jri.«)j vol»ntee« sprang 
existence forth© |)Urpose of defending her shores. 
At first no Catholic- ali, how Kid tho reading of 
the history of theso day* is !->Hna aJIowerJ U> b* 
cnrolloiJ in that body of volunteers, and yet from 
the very first day the C.itholici« of tJie Souli 
subecribcfl money and sent it towurdi tho arming 
of their Protestant fellow'-countrymeii. 

Ideas widenctl as time went on, and finally the ^ 
Catholics in tho South were armed and enrolled, 
hrothent iii-or-ms with their feilow-countrymen of 
A different creed in the Notth, Stay history repeat 
ibelfl (Cheers.) To-day there are in Ireland two 
large bodire of Volunteers. One of them sprang 
into existence in tho North. Another h.is sprung , 
into ezistenco in the Soutli. I E.iy to the Govern- . 
ment that tiiey may to-morrow withdraw every 
one of then' troojw from Ireland. (Cheers.) f 
say that tho coast of Ireland will be defendeil 
from foreign )Di'a.'‘ion by Jier srmeiJ k>ds, and 
for this purpose armed Xationali't Catliobc’' 
in tho South will be only too glad to joiu arms 
'With armed Prolei>taat Ulstwmen in the North, 
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\boni cheers.) And is it too much to hope that' 
ButoC this sitiution there may spring a result 
which will be good, not merely for the Empire, 
but for the future welfare and integrity of tlm 
TrislJ nation ? I ought to apologise for having 
intervened— {‘‘No, no")— but while Irishmen 

generally. are in Kvoiir of peace, and would desire 
to Kive the democracy of this country from all the 


C.1 


horrors of war^whilo we would make every poa- 
Bible sacrifice for that purpose; still, if the dire 
necessity is forced upon this country, wo offer to 
the Government of the day that they 'may take 
their troops away, and that if it is allowed to us 
in comradeship with our brethren in the North, 
we will ourselves defend the causts of our country. 
(Loud cheers,) 


The Vicissitudes of Belgium 

BY 

THK U1£V. E. M- MACPHAIL, M.A. B-O. 


« HE gallant little country which in defence 
t of its independence has refused the arro- 
' gant demands.of the German Government 
and has resiste.1 bravely the hosts of invaders 
whieh in defiance of treaty obligations Germany 
has poni-eil across Its borders, has had but a short 
career as an independent nation. Belgium baa 
taken its place among the sovereign states of 
Europe only sbtee 1830, but the territories of 

which it Ls composed Inve bad a long and cbe* 

ciuQro.1 history. They aie only too well acqu-untcl 
with the tramp of soldiers, and with all the hor- 
rors of war. They have suffered in the past from 
Spanish intolerance and French ambition ns they 
are suffering now from German aggression. The 
map of BelginAi is thickly strewn with the names 
of famous battlefields and for nearly four hundred 
years it has been the scene of conflicts between 
the great powers of Europe, ^ 

Belgium derives its name from aCeltic tribe, or 
rather a confederation of tribes, the Belgae, which • 

inhaWte .1 the lands lying between the Seine and 

the lower course of the Rhine. The confederacy 
e^tendeil into Britain, for the later -SVindiester 


was known to the Romans as Venta B-lgarum, 
One of the chief tribes of the Belgic confedera- 
tion, the Nervii, who«e name is welhknown to 
readers of Mark Antony’s funeral oration over the 
body of Julius Crea.ar, inhabited the modern 
IlninauU, and it was on the banks of the Sambre, 
near the places where buch desperalo fighting has 
been taking place during the pa.st month, that 
Csemr ‘overcame the Nervii.’ V’hen Gaul was 
conquered by C*a?sar and was divided into its 
three famous parts the northernmost division was 
called Gailia Belgicn. 

When tbo Roman Empire broke up Belgium 
like the rest of G ml wus conquered by the Franks, 
and tlius in course of time i^ came to 'form part 
of the Empire of Charlemagne. On the .famous 
division of theEmpirent Verdun between Cha'rle- 
msgne’e three grandsons in 843, the southern and 
western portion of Belgium lying between the sea 
and the Scheldt wa.s included in the kingdom of 
the West Franks which developed into modern 
France. The portion lying between the Scheldt 
and the Meuse went to form part of the midille 
kingdom over which the Emperor Lothar reicned 
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Till, influx ul (lerumiK into Hl'lsium l.x.l 1 "™ w 
.tiuns tlu.t in Tuucl. ot it tl... i«n|:u’l!« 

Tnutonirutuli. now by tl.» n.t-ifrn 

nB,ui.li,«lu,|!Uip.v,Ty.iu,iUr to Duttb. In 
otl,or 1.UU0..T, ti... l-ttiu Bl-ukiuB .Ifn.Bnt 

p™v,,l.t«,..K.'«tuu,ltluuo.. .munnro !«ns»«l!n. 
known n. WoHoon «n'l nkl" t" 
crew un. At tl.o pn-rent ,lny « littlo more tl.M. I.nir 
„f tin. wulution .Kok Ho.ui.l. «lulo retl.nr Ire. 
tlcn i..lr«I«ok Frenol.of\V.ll<»n. ITiorelurelrel 
rlnreo. B-norelly .pre'k Frencl., 

Tl.o port ot llolsiuni wl.ioi. «.» conno<ito.l «itli 
tl.o Frenri. kingilom luu-.mo in time llio county 

otFl»nflcr.,o..ootll.oKreotr.cr» "bicb -t «•”" 

,Uocon.tonlniu. ot tl.o more vigorou. k.c..cl. 
king, to bring un.lor tboir rentrol. « .tb reg«r.l 
to Fl«u.lore tl.oy wore uu.uccre.tul, I,.ko n.o.t ot 
,„<,counlic.on.l ,l..cl.i,.. ot tl.o .Notbcrto.l. . 
,«.o,i into tbo bund, ot tl.o I rend. D..kc. of 
nursundr,n.ltrem tl.om by m.rn.go to tbo 

n.p.b.,.g.. I'y *''« r";,' 

ir,H lultwoon Fmnci. I ot Frencc onci tb. Km- 
fcror Oborlre V, Frenoi. renounced tbo d-un.« ot 
Franco to FI«ndcre »n<l Artoi., 

Wl.cn tb. mbldl. kinB.lom broke up tbo ...torn 
rortion ot Ilclgium been.. J«re ot I^lbonn- 
whirl., in .t. turn, wo. ...W.c.lc'l mto Upper 

„n.l I,owcrLotb.ringi. The lot... b.okoupmre 

„ number ot «n,.ll.r Cot., ...eh ». Ibunoult. Rra- 

h.nt,L..x.n.b..rg,Xon.ur, ,....! the Ib.bopno ot 

U ■ In 00.0.0 ot time, .. h.o. l^n menUoned 
f nf the in the Netherlands passed .nto 

m.J.lle kiug'lon. ” Vonev in 1487,.n.l hi. 

llo o.imilion ot A.nlri-h the 

hrercMocym- 

■ • '"‘XiT.!rnTthel.cire»oISpdn,onJlhrfcren 

" , E„perocChorl« V, King of Spo.n, who 

:::,„r„.. Oh.n.. Ib...innn ..nhoppy hour 


tli« NcHifilati'N [‘■■"■ff'l inti) 11*“ 

'* 111 the iiiixiie **r-» niiiiim tJ'i* 

»" The oluens ^ 

[U dtW we,e n-noM..Hl f.-r th.ir ^eulthend hr 
the vipnur «itli ul.irh they .IcfemlM their hher- 
tu-M flpilnet their lonU.'' The ComiU « 

Fl.inders Imd instiy fonfliet* with their itrlepen • 
.lent eiihjwb.. nml the Di.lce of HinRiiti'ly. «* 

ot J)»nranl «ill lememher, fount 

Iho spirit of lil-'rty that prcvnilM in Fl-m-lers i«n 
uncomrortj.h!c' jw.! of their inheritnnee, Ham e 
viHH lh« gre.at market for I'nglii-h wool, nml ‘ 
Kiigland ftt.i! the He.nl»h towns sought to he^" 
tricmlly Icrm., «oJ .omclimra KngUnJ fuppor <" 
th. town.tolk in their .truggle with the.r Ion ■ 
Philip It who ...Kcolrel bi. fntl.er Cbcr re 
on iho throne ot Spein in IMS, 
relt involved In » .tnigglo will, the bother 
There we. « two-told mure. It we« the e^ 
which Eoropcen polity chen,ctcn.cd by tl^ 
development ot elwolut. mon.rehy, »nd Ch-vrl 
hmdre,; by the In,p,i.ition end b, tlm weellb tW 
flowol in Irem Amerira bed eureoeded in cruehms 
thollbcrlicol Spain. The ramo 

nowreheettemptedhyrhilipinthebeberto^ 

Further m»..y ot th. inhehiteuh. of the both c- 
land. hed hreome Wvini.t-., end K'.l P « , 

,e,.a„otthecoun,.c.Retocme.euwe.drter™uj 

reextirpet. here.y iu hi. l’-™”"' 

« well known. The notorious Duke of A v- 

rtltuted the ■■noundioi mood," the cruduc. 

which led to the Revolt ot the bethe.l.nd. 

ir.C8. William the Sileut, Priuc. ot Oranim 
himrelt at th. head ot the popularmovemen 
tor jeer, tl.e .truggle went on At on 

,„„ed m, it a the Nethertand. would t 

tho yoke ot Sprin, tor in l.WC the .er.ntccu p^^ 

Vinces torn.e.1 a detendv. un.on 

rndbration ot Ghent, hnttheatd.U..k cf r 

nh„ became O-'Cenoe in liU^artly '.P 

ce,.iou, and p-artlyhy tore. ...receded .n 
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ing tha southern provinces for the Spanish Crown. 
The F 0 V 6 Q northern provinces where Proteatan* 
tism hatl not been stamped out formed in 1579 
the Union of Utrecht, and thus founded the 
future Dutch Republic, the modern kingdom of 
llolland. 

Belgium thus continued under the power of 
^ Spain, bub its prosperity had gone. Alva’s mea- 
sures had ruined its commerce. Thousands of its 
skilled artisans had fiel to England taking their 
industries with them and the vise of the sea- 
power of England and llolland ruined the trade 
of Antwerp. 

FOTashort time the Spanish Netherlands passed 
into the hands of the Austrian branch of the 
house of Hapsburg, for Philip presented them as 
a <!owTy to his daughter Isabella on her marriage 
with the Archduke Albert of Austria in 1.598. 
The Archdukes, as the now sovereigns were called, 
had no children, and on the death of the Arch- 
' duke Albert in 1621 Belgium once again became 
the Spanish Netherlands. In consequence of this 
these tenitories played an important if somewhat 
passive part in the wars waged by Louis XIV. 
The Spanish NeSierlands fo’rmed the priie which 
- Tx)uisXlV sought to wrest from Spain. Tlie 
Treaty of the Pyreneesin 1659 gave to Franco 
’Artois, and parts of Flanders, llainault and 
- Luxemburg. A few years later on the death of 
the King of Spain, Louis who had fn.arried ono of 
his d.aughtors claimed some more of the Nether- 
kinds as his wife’s sliare of the Spanish inhcii- 
tance. This led to the War of Devolution in 7967 
which was brought to an end by the formation of 
the famousTriple Alliance between England, Swe- 
den and Holland. Louis by the treaty of Aix- 
U-Chapelle in 16C8 thus succeeded in gaining only 
another instalment. As a matter of fact he had 
made a secret treaty with the Emperor for the 
partition of the Spanish dominions on the death 
of the sickly King Charles III, who, aa it tnmed 
out, disappointed his expectant heirs by “ taking 
8 ' ■ ' ' 


ftn uneon«cionablo timo in dying.” Another 
small iashilment was gained in 1678 by the Treaty 
of Nimeguen which coiiclu led his war with 
nolland. 

The Dutch had now come to .look on tho Spa- 
nish Netherlands ns nn important barrier against 
Frencli aggression. When tha important but 
uninteresting war broke out, known ns the War 
of the League of Augsburg, Belgium was the 
scene of the conshanb fighting that took place 
between William of Oronge, now King of Great 
Britain, and the French, and when the war was 
ended by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697 the 
Dutch received the right of g.siTisoning the strong 
fortresses In Belgium on the French frontier, 
When on tho death of Ch'arles II in 1 700 Philip 
the grandson of Louis XIV succeeded to the 
throne of Spain, one of the ominous signs of the 
policy that tlio Boiu-bon monarclis intended fo 
adopt was the expulsion of the Dutch garrisons 
• from the frontier barrier fortresses. It was plain 
that France regarded the Spanish Netherlands ns 
her own, and it was this fear that led in no smnll 
measure to the outbreak of the War of the Spanish 
Succession in 1701. During that war Belgium 
was tho chief battleground and several of tlie 
most famous victories gained by JIarlborough ' 
were fought on Belgian soil. At the close of the 
war tho Spanish Netherlands ceased to be Spanish 
as they passed into the possession .of Austria 
while the Dutch secured again the right to garri- 


son the barrier fortresses, an arrangement wliirh 
caused much ill-feeling both in Belgium and 
Austria, 

During most , of the eighteenth century ’ 
Belgium shared the fortunes of Au.stria.' Tjie 
Emperor Oh.rlea VI, o[ Piagmatio Sanction feme 
rttemptad to improve its trade by establijj,i„„ a,’, 
Oatend East India Company, bnt tho jealo,,,. 
the Maritimo Powers, as England and Holh-j 
were rolled, W to tho tailnro of hi. : • 

Wsdeoth in I7« tho War ,1 Anslrh„ 


ALf. ABOUT TKK ^VAU, 
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£1011 brpko out ntid Rolgiiim ns ii«iinl bncnmo n 
batUofiold, Ncnrly nil of it wns cuu<jtioro«l by 
Frnuce only, howovoi-, to bo rostoroil to Anstrin 
in 1748 by the tfeaty of Atx-i.i-ChnpeHo — the 
saruo treaty which restored Madnui to Qrent 
' Britain. 

Under Prince Charles of Lorraine who xvas 
sent ns Governor by the Empress JIarin Theroaa 
Belgium enjoyed a short period of peace and pros- 
perity, but when tho benevolent Joseph H 
became Emperor his well-meaning but injudicious 
reforms caused trouble there as in most other 
parts of the Austrian dopiinions. The reforms he 
introduced both in Church and State were good 
in themselves and have been largely adopted in 
the modern Belgian constitution, but they were 
made with high-handed disregard of the ancient 
constitutions of the Ketherlands and be thus suc- 
ceeded in uniting against himself both the con- 
servative and the liberal sections of his subjects. 
An insurrection took place in 1789. The Aus- 
trians n’ere driven out aud tho provinces formed 
themselves into an independent state called 
United Belgium. At this juncture Jckseph II died 
and was succeeded by bis brother the tactful and 
.. conciliatory Leopold II. Leopold offered to restore 
the old constitution but his overtures were re- 
jected. In the end of 1790 an Austrian army 
- conquered Belgium, an amnesty was proclaimed, 
iS/K? th& oiW was ri'stfvriH}. Jrtsejnb JJ 

had had a great scheme by which he proposed to 
exchange the Netherhands for Barnria, but tb© 
German Princes led by Frederick the Great of 
Prussia prevented it from being carried out. H© 
managed however to get rid of the Dutch garri- 
sons from the barrier fortresses, and also by 
threatening the Dutch he secured some terri- 
torial concessions which rounded off the boundaries 
of Belgium and improved the position of Ant- 
werp. Antwerp, however, still failed to regain 
its old place in the world of commerce. The 
Dqtch'during the w.ar of independence had ee- 


ruro«l, and still hold, loth Iwnta of the Scheldt 
Ih'Iow Antivorp— a fact wJiich gives rise at tie 
present moment to important questions in inter- 
national law. By the treaty of jfiinster (B’est- 
pluilia) in 1C4S the Scheldt was closed to Belgian 
vessels, and this aiTungement was left unchanged 
by ftubsoqiicnt trcatiM. Joseph II attempted to 
senii-a tho opening of tho Scheldt but he failed in ^ 
this n« in so much else that he planned. 

When tho French Revolutionary War broke 
out in 1792 one of its first results was that the 
Austrians were driven out of Belgium. Tie 
French decreed the nnnoz.ition of Belgium and 
the opening of the Scheldt, which immediately 
led to war with Great Britain. The Belgians 
welcomed the French ns their deliverers, but their 
enthusiasm cooled perceptibly whenthe revolution- 
nry principles that had been adopted in Franc* 
were put into practice in Belgium. By tbe treaty 
of Campo Pormio in 1797 Belgium was ceded by 
Austri.a to France, an arrangement which was 
confirmed in 1801 by the treaty of Lun^ville. 

After the fall of Xapoleon when tbe diplomats 
at Vienna Imd to reconstruct the map of Europe 
Austria showed no desire to regain her distant 
possessions in the Netherlands but sought rather 
to expand southwards by the annexation of the 
Venetian territories. Tt >vna decided therefore 
to join Holland and Belgium as a barrier against 
Frejorh stggrpfviMi and thus to form a Kiqgdom of 
tho Netherlands over which William Frederick, a 
prince of the house of Orange should be made 
king. While the Congress was still sitting at 
Vienna in 1815 Napoleon returne<J to France 
from Elba. The powers declared him to bo 8 
public enemy. The British and Prussian armies 
entered Belgiiirq. At Ligny Napoleon defeated 
the Prussians but the British at Waterloo check- 
ed the nd\-ance of Napoleon on Brussels, and 
when the Prussian army arrived the defeat became 
a rout. Thus the final overthrow of Napoleoft 
took place on tho soil of Belgium. Men, Jittlf 
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thought, then that rruisia was to attempt to play 
the prt that Fiance .under Kapoleon had 
pUyed, and that betore the centenary of Waterloo 

rraa reached French and BriUshivould ho allied 

to rfsist Prussian mUitory despotism. We may 
'hope that before that centenary arrives Prussia 
may meet with tho fate of Napoleon. 

The union of Belgium and IlolUnd did not 
prove a happy one, and the history of the short-hved 
Kingdom of the Netherlands shows that for the 
making of a nation other factors besides similanty 
of race are needed. The union might have been 
successful in the IGth century hut much had 
happened since then, and tho Dutch and tho Bel- 
gians had become very unlike. In particular 
wUlo the Dutch were mostly Protestants, the 
“ Belgians were almost bigotedly Boman Catholic, 
and the economic interests of the two coun- 
tries also were divergent. Under the union 
Belgium, it is true, enjoyed financial and ooromer- 
cUl prosperity, partly owing to the opening of tho 
Scheldt, hut the Belgians felt that they 
wore not treated fairly by the Dutch and 
general dissatisf-iction prevailed. The outbreak 
of the Bevolution ot July 1830 in Paris set tho 
eiample to th.j Belgians. A popular rising took 
place In Brussels which soon spread to other 
■ towns. The Dutch Government handled the out- 
bre.\k very injudiciously, neither stamping it out 
by force nor making tho necesairy concessions. 
The Prince of Or.inge, the heir apparent, rame to 
Brussels, and was convinced that there must be 
separate administr.vtions for Uolland and pelgiuoi 
a division which the patch also were quite willing 
to have. Unfortunately the king was opposed to 
tho plan. Delays took place and fighting began, 
A Provisional Government was formed at Brussels 
and' Belgium Avns declared to bo a separate m- 
depeudent state. Concessions were now oOeredy 
but it was too lato. A NaUonal Congr^ was 


.BsomWod ond tho Biifch were driven out of nil 
tho Belgian towns except Antwerp. 

Asthe Kingdom of the Netherlands had been 
ft creation of the Great Powers the king appeal^ 
to them, and a Convefition of their representatives 
met at I^ndon in November 1830, which at once 
called upon Holland and Belgium to cease fighting. 
The National Congress at Brussels now decided 
that Belgium was to be an independent country, 
that its constitution was to he that of a limited 
monarchy, and that the monarch 'must not be 
ft member of the house of Orange-Nassau. Many 
of the Belgians would have liked a republic, some 
of tho liberals would have pieferred to be rejoined 
to Franco ; but neither of these proposals would 
have been acceptable to the Powew. In December 
1830 the Convention in London deerwd the 
dissolution of the Kingdom of the Netherlands.^ 
The Congress then proceeded to elect a king. 
Their choice fell at first on the Due de Nemouw, 
tl\e second son of Xiouis Phillippo the King of the 
French, but the other powei-s did not like this 
choiM and the Due declin^ the Crown. In his 
place the Convention then chose Leopold of Saxe- 
Coburg Gotb.i, the widower pi the Princess. 
Charlotte the only daughter of George IV, and an 
unde of the future Queen Victoria. The choice 
was an excellent one, tor Leopold was a very 
difierent kind of person from his son of the same 
name, the lato King Leopold. He was highly 
respected, and he played an important port in 
European politics till his de.ath in 1865. Though 
a Protestant he married daughter of Louis 
Philippe and thus let the Roman Catholics see 
that he would not inteifere with their reh'gion. 

Tliongh the independence of Belgium was thus 
established there was much difficulty in adjusting 
matters between the' two halves cif the Lite 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. Ijeopold had 
. hardly- seated himself on his throne wheix 
news came that tho Dutch had invaded Belgium 
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Tlio Lolgiivns t!\lcon by Biu iirivo were completely 
dofosited but a French army advanced to their a|d 
and the Lutcii were eoiripollod to retire. The 
points in dispute were the future of Luxembu»^ 
and the division of the natiorial debt. T)ie Powers 
in November 1831 drew up an agreement settUnfr 
the disputed points and declaring that Belgium 
" shall form an independent and perfectly neutral 
etato.” It also declared the Scheldt open to the 
commerce of both Holland and Belgltim. The 
Dutch refused to accept the proposed condiUons 
and to give up Antwerp. Britain and Franco then 
jorfjon, TJbf jj- in the SeiteA^t 

and blockaded theDutcJi coast while a French army 
besieged Antwerp. Though Antwerp sutreudered in 
December 1832 and was handed over to liclgiuni, 
Holland still refused to accept the conditions and 
continued to refuse till 1830 when at last a fin^( 
arrttogement was made. The Oraod-Dwchy of 
Luxemburg was divided, Iwlf going to Belgmiu 
and half to the King of Holland, white Holland 
received pai-t of Limburg. Belgium was un. 
willing to accept the proposed arrangement but 
the Powers compelled her to do so. 

Since 1830 the history of Belgium h.is beenose 
of ever growing prosperity. It has become a great 
manufacturing country and Antwerp has onca 
again become one of the great ports of Europe. It^ 
population is the densest of any coantry in 
Europe, and has increase<l in the course of n 
century from about three millions to about right 
millions. Comparatively recently it has become 
the owner of a large 'colony in Central Africa^ 
for the Congo Free State, the inhabitants of which 
were 60 shamefully treated by the employees 


King Leoi)old its owner, fortunately passed out of 
tho hands of the all too notorious King of Belgiuin 
info tho possession of Belgium itself. 

Tho schemes of Napoleon III and Bismarefc 
ono ti/nc slightly endangered the independence _ 
of Belgium. Bismarck apparently suggested to Na- 
poleon that as compensation for tho expansion of 
Prussia^ France might take Belgium. Napoleon, < 
who in his own way wns ns unscrupulous ns Bis- 
marck, fellinto the trap. It was a cleror sugges- 
tion of Bismarck's for he of rourac knew that aa 
attack on Belgium by France would bo resented m 
Britain. 0’ftiinnl'rfy Bismarck found fiimseff strong 
enough to refuse any compensation to France, 
but he took care to keep tho propoeils that he 
had asked Napoleon to submit to him, and JO 
1870 published them to alienate British sympathy 
from France. During tho Franco-German 
as baa been mentioned, British support secured 
tho pre.sen'atios of the neutrality of Belgiom asd 
the inviolability of her territory. 

In the struggle which is now being waged 
Belgium has been treatetl by Germany with an- 
scrupuloub perfidy and calculated brutality* , 
Belgium lias experienced nothing like the treat- 
ment she is now enduring since tho daj-s of the 
Duke of Alva. Die burning of Louvain will be 
ranked by future historiins \>itb that other 
Cerumn exploit, tJja aack of ilsgdeburg. We piaj 
hope that when tho day of leckoning comes the 
Allies will seek, so far as they can, to make up 
to Beldam for the losses she has had to suiTer 
fa lier noble struggle in defence of the right of a 
small nation to exist in Europe as a free acd 
independent State. 
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their 'P“"”Va irfegri rmey »»»», the 
inaepcndence and mteg y treasures 

TT sS o1 knoSgt n,»ument. of glory. 

SoT— 

hare diss^d kr . r The J',' P„t„et.eoth 

medvroval ages, tne ueife*-"* records of 

Isipss 

’”rrerd’'"es'^.ne™^ 

theieXroareh oI events from town to to.h, 
'M to nooh 

■ill-fated country IS "“* PX' £a°ty, gloHed 

L grave ofthat fair maiden of land and ^ 
bettSr be made on the anniversary of the day 

“TX„rlr“n.ap of Belgium will show 

that t™ railway lines run o'«»tt^“''^ 

n?Te:F7.^'ii.nVSreriinrXt^^^^ 

r‘'“''±:eTsw" 

Alost, Ghent, Bruges and 

connected with Antwerp in the north by a ^ 
lino which passes «»“Ve'V i. ” 5 

Ch\rlero» and Mons are on the eouthera base ot 
ftrian^e, the .pen of which is Bmasels, and on 
the south of Namur is Dmant. 

The Oeromi. crossed the border &>« nt^ 
minutes to nine on the morning of the 
Ba 


in throe columns at Gemmonielb Bcn- 

infant^ advanced in the direction of Vise, a few 
Sile. Siin the Dutch frontier, f f”' 
houses there and opened Cro on the "5“ '»'ik o^ 
the Meuse. The Belgians defending the loft tonk 
prevented the construction of a 
Sharp cavalry engagements also occurred, the Bel- 
gians having the advantage because of the Liege 
ForlB. The® Belgians Mew up villages, chnrehca 
and other buildings which were sitnatcd in the 
line of 6re of the forts oi Liege. 


LIEUB. 

This toivn is picturesquely sitiiatod among hiUs 
and cultivated gardens. The river Meuse divides 
it into two, the public buildings and sho,« are 
on the left bank (as fceen in the illustration), the 
faetoiie. and the houses of working elass are 
on the right. The German bombardment of the 
town is not the first that it has sufiered. Ever 
since its foundation in the sixth century it has 
been repeatedly attacked. In 146B, after 
52.000 of the inhabitants and driving the Mst 
into the Forest of the Ardennes, Charles the Bbld 
set fire to the city which burnt for seven weeks 
till everything but the churches imd convents 
wcro-nired to the ground. Pheenix-hke, it rose to 
creator strength and prosperity after its misfor- 
tunes and became one of the most prosperous 
cities of Europe. 

Kothing could he more stubborn and coura- - 
ceous than the resistance offered by the Bel- 
las at Liege. German assaults on the forts 
(twelve in number) which surround Liege in a 
CTicle, were repulsed with heavy losses to the 
invad'ere. The Germans were forced to ask for an 
armistice of 24 hours on the 7tb of August which 
was refused and on the 9th the Germans were said 
to be retreating. But they renewed their attack 
on the following day with greater numbers and 
though some of the foits continued to resist for 
a long time thereafter, the Germans managed to 
force an entry into the town and got control of 
the roads and railways, which was their main 
objective. _ ' ■ . 

The defence of Liege will ever remain a memor- 
able incident of this waV, where a.'handful of 
Belgians unassisted by their allies faced an enemy 
- many times their number and displayed indomit- 



Alit, ATWUT tiu: WAll. 


GOl 


abIeroum^>> jJiO f/u»st rirrtim' 

r,Uttr*H. Tfio iiafup of (Jt-OfiAl l^fuisn wUl >ro lUmii 
to I-Mt^Tlly «Ut tll« lieio wlio, liy litttfrcrlOII a 

^irofpcvrr of Mutln-itistirafit tlic» Miliury Ara'luny, 
«Um<Uj'F«l a iniliUry of mi ^xlt-lu>rdi^Hry 

Vltol in liU fjpit vojlt ni n ('mt-lln) »4>JifJ«<r| ai>«! 
kfj>l nl Iwy nn oifmli* ImJrt;' ntiny (nr 
lOf'<*tlK'r. Tfi*" fimfisfu rotiM not jny n t>Ftt«<r 
to tJif {rilLnit tlwn l.y rt-*. 

toriiig to liim l!i« KMonI wlnrli |ic Iwif »o Itraxoty 
ftfjnliot liifiJi. 

IHTTl.r. or llAfLtV. 

Aft»’r forrini; iljronKh U*-/;** flip 

(IpniiMi forces rnmnnt^-uHl tli" llcljjtan trt‘iir}i<<n 
liofotp IfftcJcM on Mill Atistikt. Tlic ffennsn 
ttUillnry toiiii-'lltsl tlia IJct^innn to t»lim on tlm 
town wlnVli W(W cxlmoivi-ly ifnmnpw!. Tliu 
WiW n iJ<'l<nn}ni*«J Att4ri}{>t l»y iho (!crr»*n 
r-iMilry to crn«li llio lU'lpan left vitij;. 

Tlio artillery ojiniM firu at 1 1 o'clock. Tin* 
Oennans roim'ly poughl alnltcr Imt Id tho 
Ik'lgiAn alrlN {tlongh tlirongli them at two 
thyiiNin'f tnctrfs. Tlio cmnlry ctictmiitcni ildo- 
loi»e<l in the curly nftemewn. The ficipwna 
cliargist iho (iurmaiiH nen**''* broken gioiiti*!, 
«rtifefi com{>eltc<f tfictn to iplit into group*, ro. 
uniting in hanibU hnn*! uncoutiU’m. 

The flemiati", thinking only of their ol*jectivc, 
«n<fen\miwt to overriJ'* the fklginn* by *h«*r 
weight blit hy rix o’clock they were ohligol 
to wilhifraw along tho riven* Velpo ajuJ Ueltt*. 
The victory for tlio lk'lgi.m« "Vi only *hortlivc*I, 
for on the following day* tho Oemnn^ renewed 
thvir ntUck nnd drove the Ilclgian'i before them. 
ACtoicnoT. 

An action wio* fought at Acrachet on tho 
I5th August where Ilclginns are iwid to Imv© 
“ fought like demon"/’ but the (Icrtnnn infantry 
nnd guns outnumlwrcd theirs. 

riEST, 

tKcat was bombanle<l on the 19lh and tho 
following d.iy tho Oernmn* wado an iinoppowf 
entry into IlniMcK from which the cni'itnl was 
• previously removed to AntweiT*. 

imt'ssLLs. 

Brussels is a *' Mini.ituro Paris.." In inaiiy 
places the rv.cmbl.anco between them is greot. 
As in Paris, the old fortifications once burround- 
ing the town have been dcmolLshcd, nnd rongni- 
ficcnt boulevanls have been laid out on their rites. 
Tho want of fortifications nnd con«e(juenUy the 
euiTcnder without resistance has at lea-st sived 
tho town from being tho target of the fJerman 
guns. All tho beautiful public buildings and 


tnontimtiiU are titu.ibij on an efi-vntcd pLin*. i;i 
tfie tipjvr low ji vvhicli the PaHce of Justice donun. 
at4^ (as »*tcn in the illii'tintion). Tim fariJuii. 
fcfdc world tY-iiidi.4 tlmjf, while Ihe ujcrrhanl* anj 
t^Wlf^.^Jx<}|.l^ <A?<-iijjy the luwer town, «hic)i i« ihe 
older of the two. Jn the latter /« Iheflmf.d I’isre, 
one fif the fifie*t wju.aii's in Kurojx'. The Ifolel 
Vitlf, one of (he firiei»t r|*saiiiiT.fe of ffothic Attli- 
leclIITC (H02.1 ISl), the .1/l/IMrt /.’oi (built 
the Ibth I" nlnry), the Ifsll of the J’ninters, (he 
Hall of the Tnil«r>, th« Hall of the Jhntmiu, the 
Hal! of the Aithf-iw and M'vp I other tluilJ Houv<.(i ‘ 
all of which M/rround fJ*kun»i’p«/r, art* the 
civic |«lw* f(j| which h w*"-!*. i” r|>i-<'islly 
tiotcif. The* guilds, of »jV* buiMir.gs are 

valiuble tiiunumcnt*., jflonecn- <d Imde 

and indmtiisl orgsniwli.tva'’'/'^'* Kuroj*', aijif 
were the centrv of Ij«wk'i(ifnctivity. Tie 
is fli>*ofiat*"! wilh\*t 'tnKi is romantic In 
Belgian hislftry. Jn it knjg/*V« .*.ni»m‘'nUhsie 
al(*Tnatrd with royal iwgpanirj‘,>mf pricdly pomp 
with the jfroccKoionn of thv trade guilds, 

Hrw>c!» isaa Hell ill art" a« in ir.dufttriif. Tie 
Koynl f.ihrnry rontsina .TOO.OOT bools, of which 
over 20.000 are rare nmnUKrij’ti*, and S0,00o 
engraving*, and tlio P.ihiro of the Finn Art* hit* 
a very l.vrgi> collrctiun of oM pietun-s n‘pn*M:ntlng 
the rnastorpiiKT-s of Ojo Flenihli, Jlalbu, {jp’inbh 
and DuU-h Schools of tliu ISth to the 17th 
Onlury. 

0t.S4.VT. 

After o<cup}jrg Brussel* thoOennanst^'md ih 
nil direction.", occupj ing town after town and char, 
ing the Way for their mnieh on I'aris. Tliey went 
AH far bouth an Dinant which i.* only 10 miles front 
Ujo Kirneb frontier. Tlioy cncountenHl the Prcricli 
hero for the fin>t timo on the 10th Augort 
and tho fight was porlicularJy rcrerc. Alwut 
10 o'clock tho German* took the crest of the 
cliflV Acro*a tho river and soon took thedtadef 
from which they sent down n seribible hail 
of lead on the defenders below. French rein* 
forcemehta nrrivetl by noon and shots from 
French field artillery begin to Lcum, one of 
which cut the Germnn ling on tho tihidcl. 
Another iipw French i-cgimciit arrived at the dit't 
but after tho plnco was evacu itvl by the GermanB 
who had disap{>c.ared leasing nothing butdend 
behind. DinantSvns, however, sackvl on the 6th 
Bepteinbcr two weeks after tho foil of Ji’amur. 

This historic city i* a picturesque one overhung 
by litncstono clifTs crowned with a fortress and 
tho Meu."© running close by. It has been deniolkbed 
and burnt, first by Philip, Duke of Burgundyi 




aneweRI' and its fortifications. 




UULSSELB— OUAND PLACE. 





liegc-the river front. 
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in 1406 and the second timo by the French in 
{554 under Dnc de Nevers. 

SiSIUR. 

The next {dace of ini{>ortai3ce to fall was Namor 
on 21th August. It is one of tlie three towns 
which Brialmont had fortified against 6uch an 
att^^k ns the present. Like Liege, JCainur, the 
Sbeffield of Belgium, possessed a ting of nine forts 
armed witli 350 guns of the latest pattern and 
they were garrisoned by an army not lees numerous 
’ tJnn tb-at of Liege. It was expected ‘ thjvt Namnr 
would hold out at least for a fortnight and ita in- 
explioiblo fall after a notvery vigorous attack upset 
the calculations of the allies who were then opposing 
the Oennana along a lino thatextended from Namur 
♦ to Mons passing through Charleroi in the centre. 

lioss. 

The Ilritish troopawero stationed on the French 
IcftntMons. The Prussians fought with reckless 
bravery, hurling themselves again and again at 
the Uritish lines which repelled them every time 
with frightful slaughter. The finest troops of the 
Clcrmsn army had been selected for the attack 
against the IlritUh tines hut regiment after 
regiment was thrown back with appalling losses. 
Trom Saturday morning to Monday night, tho 
BritMi maintained their ground. The strategy 
of war, however, made it imperaUve that 
tho forces of the Allies should retreat all 
along the line, from the British {'osition at 
Mors and tho French position at Charleroi to a 
new frontier formed on tho French eoil from 
Caiiibini to Meiiei>. So by the 26th August, 

22 days after the Oenoan entry into Belgium, 

‘ the hvttle was carried beyond that country into 
tho French territory. 

But the subjugation of Belgium was not, how- 
ever, complete and at the time the Ocmanswer® 
carrying oscrythiiig before them in France, tliey 
were not inactive in Belgium. They wero engag- 
ed in putting down insurrections at foroo places 
and striking terror into the hearts of pcoplo at 
others. Thd tale of atrocilioi* committed make a 
gmchomn rtvonl discreditable to a n.atlon tliat 
calls iuelf ci\iU?cil. 

UJUSAIS. 

J.oi?»-ain Was tho chief aictini of peroian rapacity. 
This ancient town hasbs-en more remarkable for its 
civil activity than for its militarism. The fight was 
ftlwaja Wtween the reprrssjre aristocracy and the , 
rising democracy. The Utter were so exasperated 
in 13S2 that they threw Duke WencesUa and 


seventeen of his Magistrates and Counciliors 
from the ndndows of the Hotel de Ville (Town 
Uall). The stern revenge which followed resulted 
in the exile of a large number of w’eavers to Eng- 
land. The textile industry of Eoglaod owes not 
a tittle to these exiles who carried their craft with 
them to the country of their adoption. The Civil 
War of the 16th Centurywhich destroyed 3,300 
bouses and the plague of 1578 which carried away 
not less than 44,000 alTccted tho town very 
adversely. 

The appropriation of tho ancient Halle des 
Drapiers (the Weavers’ Hall) built in 1317 as 
a warehouse for the Cloth-makers’ Guild, to the 
service of the Univei'sity is an index to the traiis- 
formation which tho town had undergone since 
the expulsion of tho weavers. In its prime 
in ICOGtho University boasted of the possession 
of forty-six colleges and six thousand students. 
Knowledge and letters have found many other 
seminaries since then, and Louvain, no longer* 
being the sole centre of education and learning, 
possessed before the German invasion twenty 
colleges and 1,500 students and a library consisting 
of 150,000 volumes and 400 manuscripts, among 
the latter tho most interesting for India being 
the old editions of ancient Persian dialects and 
^lomostrian literature. 

Tlio Hotel do Ville (we illustintion) n-ns tj,e’ 
moat elaborately ornamented Gothic building ©I 
its class in tho world and avas erected In 
1448-63, by the celebrated architect of Louvain 

Mathew Layeiv. ’ 

This oQcient and beautiful town of 45 qqq 
people, with its wonderful Hotel do VilJe’thc 
Univereity orith its priceless library, have been 
entirely destroyed by ono of the Kaiser’s com- 
maudersin a moment of passion. “ In destroying 
Louvain Gorman troops have committed a crime 
for which there ran be no atonement, and humanity 
baa suflered a loss which can never be repaired." 

MECnLlN, 


JIcchhn or Mahnaa whijh was attacked on tlm 
25lh Auguatnnd again bombarded on tho 4th and 
Stii &pteml;cr, is only fourteen miles from 
Antwerp. Unlike Antwerp and Brussels which 
have lost their antique chametor and look modern 
in every aenso, Mechlin still retained its cimnin? 
^ ITincip.1 rfffiri,.' 

it« rathwlnil, «n .ncient Gotliic stnicluro 
l»....rc.,»r„lo,.cr348 f«l high; tl,c’cw“h 
of Noire bmll on tto model of He eatho 

drel i lie dimh of St. P.ter end St. P,„l " ^ 



Ai.i^ Anout Tin: wAti. 




ni» nltnr rv^wnlwl iw R iiia»lcrI'ii'C« of \\oo.l-mrv- 
ini;, Rn'ltlio AirliUflioi/h \^Ucv. Th<« taithtJiai 
in very «lRtiu«gtnl hy liie (krtnnn Rn«l 

tlio I'tutJ Mry nwtrly ilftroyfl. Mechlin Iibk 
nlwftvs \o-<-n famous ltk« IhuKM-ln, 
nn'l Vonire for Hr tHMutIfiil hcvs which foim fU 
\)riucii«i iii'lustry. 

Hir/ic or 

Antwerp WAS coiiniilcrmll t« iw oti« of thoi>tn>ii};* 
<«it fortre-R.'s in Knroi-. Tlio city wns cncluM-d on 
thrty> M.U-H i.y lh« encientfct iHr.O. tho w.^u-ni 
being fianktHl hy the riwr Schehlt. OutM.le 
this *nej«U« nW V'OO )T»Ha RWR)* from it ron 
K mrtiAl ring of forta nt regular intm-ala of 
'» •’00 yarila. Then Rgnin n much larger cirtlo of 
tile ncwcact lyfo of forta cncln^ej nn Immenfo on-* 
ftU roun.l the town. It ha<l further mean* of 
.lofcnco in tho ajki-*, the oiKiiang of winch iimn- 
lUtM n VAht nrcR tw tho Oennnns found to tlieir 

' uU the«o forllflcntlonN Atid pro^tive 

works nnd plans were of no MTxil, the onslaught 
of thw enemy was so terrible und so overwhelming 
' were their numberr . Iking provjotiriy wartiwl by 
• fjennan Reroplano many reftigws left Anlwcq. 
and tho HclgiM* Ooverntnent was Irnnsfciwl to 
Ostond. Aftor tho costly failure of tho altcmnU 
• to cross the Scheldt, tho Oerman forc«^ tho 
M#«ico of tho river Kcthe. 12 miles to tho 
Euth.oaat of Antwerp. Tho outer nng of forts 
wM broken through ftt this point by a strong 
OenuAii attack before they crossed tho river. 

The retention of Antwerp became hopelcsa nnd 
the General wisely decided ui-on o rct^t Some 
"0 000 Belgians and about half the 
cades of blue jnekots and niannen>, «ho Iwd here 
tor tho first time joined hands with tho 
managed to reach Ostend safely, the rest (about 
M.OO^took refuge in Holland where they were 

is a Cno oro ond »ill. It. 

tSture shaded boiilCTatds, shop- med thorough- 
(rr;r.rtistio rouutains, public 

gardcus und puhlic resorts, .t run hold 
E aguinst unj- modem tou-u rn iumpu; 
Itiir^itu art treasures give >l « {«■»•»' 

^rtr.u"«‘“;;o-nis'j^tu™ 


C-ithwirel is h!on« worth all the espeoierid 
trouble of a joui-ney from tho Aiitii>o'ios to^ Jb 
The enthedra! ibrlf is a noble i-xatni-le of b’Jtpc 
arx-hiti-eturo ; h'apoh-on righllycomi>ar'‘"litsKuIl'- 
t<ite«] tracery to Mechlin lac»*, and UbarlM\.wsr 
eo iinpn'sM*<l with the delicacy of Its cirting 
ho Mid it def en eJ to Iw kept in a ghtw. ciMt. ^ 

The most nuiinrlmble Inrtitulion in Antwerp 
is the lloiirNS or Ktchange. It is the 
of tho comineirul ojrhnnges of Kurope and *" 
Cf>l founilisJ in 1C31. As B commeicwl 
vrerp had no equal In tho time of Cliarlrs v , w £ 
5,000 tfirtrlianta met in this rcr)' Kiduirge «■ 
2,f.00f}iips lay anchortxl in tlio river clc^ by. i*"- 
cliant vessels from Portugal, Iranc^, ^ 

Kngland brought their precious loads to ton ^ • 
and carried away from it the roerchand^ 
B«-tjniulaUsi there from tho intorior of uicK-' 
llnont. It was the markot-placo of burq . 
end nothing can give a letter idc.a of the ert • 
and importance of tho commerce of Ani^cn 
than tho quaj-» and docks that extend fo''^, 
miles and nru considered to l«e the finest m 
world. 

Like all other cities of Belgium, Ant"^ 
had its ncissitudes. Tho g««tost blow was d» ; 
to it in 15ftr) when it was c»rtoreJ_^^y 
anls who closcsl the ScLeMtin 1018. 

M>clos(sl for a century and a half and *“,*“,- 0 , 
left it till tho Krench took Antwerp in 
Kver Binco in spite of a few Mt-bneks, the 
Antwerp has been in the . .-•.jie 

becoming one of the most thriving nties i 
world it h.as now again fallen on evil days- ^ 

Ghent, Bruges and Ostend soon shared at to 
hands of Germans the fate of Antwerp an , 
battle was carried to the tie 

inudo and Ypres (pronounced cepr’). 
contesting parties nre strongly , 

and they are so well match^ in numbe , 
and equipment that neither of them coid . 

A he.sdway Bgainsl theother. TheGero . 
to GalaU bos, however, been bc.t 

at Ypres where tho British put fort“ ...tUtAry 
enilcavoure niid di:^^layed the fines 
genius. The part played by the ^ tbe 

these operations Las gained the ®!;oos 

whole world to our grea^t pnde. 
are stMl proceeding in this part of “ 
which, as far as the Belgian army ns whose 
ure Jirretod by King Albert hm'f' 
Government has its he-adquarters for tn 
being on tho hospitable soil of France. 
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THE BOUSTItt BiID THE PEOPLE. 

OOMVIMD Fim VARIOUS SOURCES. 


CsAeLCTOM is on 

10 „d neutral State occupying an 
M position in north-»eet Europe. It 

lormerly part ot the lorv countries or Eetherlan ^ 

By the constitution of 18«1, 
scLsion Iron, the Netherlands in 1830 BJ-n. 
na, d«.l.red to be a constitutional and hccditar. 
Monarchy. Her ncotmlity is “j" 

the treaties of-Undon, 1831 and 18J9, y 
Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, and Russra. 
The name Relgium came into general r«e only 

■ niththe foundation of the modern kingdom rn 

1830. 


rivew provide a system of waterways almoiit uni- 
que in -Europo. The canals of Belgium arc scarce- 
ly less numerous or important than those of 
Hollind. But the most striking feature in Bel- 
gium, where so much is modem, utilitarian, and 
ugly, is ffuo** 

of roUtevnl greatness, and their reconl of ancient 
fame. These* in their order of interofit, are 
Bruges, Antwerp, Louvain, Brussels, Ghent, 
Ypw, Coutlroi, Tournai, Fumes, Oudenarde, and 
Liege. It is to them rather than to the sylvan 
scenes of the Ardennes that travellers and tourists 
dock. 

snu. 


rnTSlCAL^TtAtOBES. 

Belgrumliesbetween 49®30' nnd 51 30 N. nnd 

2.33' nnd 6«7' B. »nd on theUnd .ido i. boonded 
by HolUnd cm tb. N. and N. E„ by BumU nnd 
thS Gmnd Duchy of Luxemburg on the E. nnd S. b. 
nnd by Fr.nc on th. S. Itn tad fmntrem 

mcamrm 793 m. divided as lollonn; nnth Hnllnnd 

259 m with Prussia 60 m., with the Grand Duchy 
80 m., and with Franc. 384 m. In addition, it 


has a sea-coast of 42 m. 

‘mile the greater part of Western and North- 
.rn Belgium is devoid of the picturMque. Ibo 
Ardennes an.d the F.gnee dUlrlcts end liegecon- 

imn mneb pleasant nnd some romantic Bcenery. Ib. 

principal charm of this region is derived from rte 

fine and extotsivo woods, of which that called St. 
nuhcrl is the best known. Them are no lake, rn 
Belgium, but olbetwise it i. exceedingly weU- 
watenrd,. being traversed by lb, Jteusc lortto 
greater part of its course, as well a. by th, bcheldt 
and the Sambte. The numerous affluents of those 


Tbo area comprises about 11,373 English sq. m, 
imd the total jiopulatien in 1911 was 7,423,784, 
Theemi^tion of Belgians from their county 
is small and reveals little variation. Tn 1900, 
13,492 emigrated, and in 1004, the total rose only 
to 14,752. 

LAKGUAGES. 

With regard' to the languages spoken by the 
poople of Belgium, the following is the return for 
.•the Census of 1900. 

- French only 2,674,005 

Flemiih only ^882,005 

Qermnn only * 28.314 

' French end Flemish 801,587 
French end Uermen 66,447 
> Flemiih end Germsn 7,238 
The three leoguegee 42,889 

» GO\TRSMEXT. 

The Belgian Constitution was published on the 
7tU of February 1831, and the modifications in- 
troduced into it subsequently, apart from the 
composition of the electorate, have been few and 
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uinii>ix}rtArit. Tho constitution stipuUtcs for 
“freodom of conscience, of education, of the 
press, nnd also of tJie light of meeting,” but the 
Sovereign must bo a'Mcmbcr of tho Church of 
Rome. The Government is to consist of the King, 
the Senate, and the Chamber of RepresentaUves. 
The functions of the King are those that apper- 
tain everywhere to the Sovereign of a constitu- 
tional state. He is the head of the army and has 
the exclusive light of dissolving the Chambers as 
preliminary to an appeal to the country. 

. The principle of manhood suQ'iage with compul- 
sory voting prevails, temiiered by the plural vote 
and proportional representation of iniDOtities,based 
upon a somewhat intricate system. Addflional 
votes are given on certain conditions, but no citi- 
zen can have more than three votes. Prom this 
electorate, both Houses of the LegisUtureare chosen, 
save for those Senators who are elected indirectly. 
The Senate of 120 members is elected for 8 yeare. 
The number of members elected directly is equal 
to half the number of deputies. The indirectly 
elected Senators are chosen by the proviacml 
Councils. The Depuiiea are elected for four years, 
in the proportion of 1 to every 40,000 inhabi- 
tants, and numtier 186. One half retire every 
two years. Senators must be 40, and deputies 
25 years of age. Each deploy receives 4000 fr, 
yearly, and tiavels fi-ec. There is no payment or 
other privilege, except a pass on the State rail. 
^rays, attached to the rank of Senator. 

The King has one right which other constitu- 
tional rulers do not.poesess. He can ioitiate 
proposals for new laws. He is also charged with 
the executive power, which be delegates to a 
Cabinet composed Cf ministers chosen from the 
party representing the majority in the chamber. 
The ministers represent departments for finance, 
foreign affairs, colonies, justice, the interior, 
science and art, war, railways, post and tele- 
graphs, agiiculturo, public works, and industry 
and labour. The minister for war is generally 


ft soldier, tho others are civilians, ilinisters msy 
bo members of cither chamber and enjoy the 
privilege of being allowed to speak * in both. 
'SomeUmes one minister will hold several port- 
folios at the same time, but such cases are rai>. 

The kingdom is divided into nine promces, 
which aro sub-divided into 342 cantons and 2623 
communes. Local Government is carried on by 9 , 
provincial and 2,627 Comnimwl Coundls. 

■ helioion. 

The constitution provide-s for absolute liberty 
of conscience and ihero is no slate religion, hot 
the people are almost to n m.in Roman Catholics. 
It U cohiputed that thero aro 10,000 Protcstarjts, 
ftod 5,000 Jews .and that all tho rest aro Catholic,. 
The hierarchy of the Church of Rome in Belgitim 
is composed of the Archbishop of Jfnlines and tie 
Bishops of Liege, Ghent, Bruges, louniai and 
Kamup. The Archbishop receives /800 and tie 
Bishops X600 apiece from the ^uite yearly. Tie 
pay of the village citre averages X80 a year and a 
house. Besides the regular clergy, there ^re tie 
members of the numerous monastic and com’cntit'il 
houses established in Belgium. They aro engaged 
principally in education.al and eleemosynary work, 
and the development in buch institutions is coh- 
siderable. 

EDUCATION*. 

Education is compulsory by law, and js 
free for those who c.annot pay for it. In 
tbo primary schools instruction in rendint, 
writing, arithmetic, history, and geography Is 
obligatory. In 1904, there were ,7092 infant 
schools with 659,436 pupils of both sexes. Of 
these 807,383 did not pay. Primary education ig 
supposed to continue till the age of fourteen, but 
in practice it steps at twelve for ell who do not 
intend to pass through the middle schools. Thg 
control of tho State conies in to the extent of 
providing district inspectors who visit the schoolg 
onco a year, and hold a meeting of the teacberg 
in their district, once a quarter. The expendituris 
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of tl'io State on cducntion nmounto to iCboat « 
million sterling. In 1000, 31 04 v«r cent, of ll.« 
total pop«l.ation was illiterate. 

nigher Inst, notion is given »t the nniversiuos 
and in the schools attached thereto. Those at 

Ghent and Liege are state nniversities; the Wo 
othcrsatBrussclsnndLouTainnrofree. AtLonvam 

alone is there a faculty of theology. The number 

'of stndontsin 1001.05 uerei— Ghent 809, Liege 

1983, Brussels 1082, and Louvain 2131 or a 
grand total of 6098. Liege is especially tamed 
for the technical achools attached to it. There are 
also a large number of state aided schools for 
I special purposes e J. for education in the arts, the 
Royal Academy of Tine Art at Antwerp. For 
commercial and professional education, there are 
181 schools. Among the numerous learned socie- 
ties may be mentioned the Belgian Royal Are- 
demy founded in 1709 and revived in 1818. For 
the encouragement of research and literary style 
, the Goreenment awa.ds periodical prises which 
at« very keenly contested. 

jcancE. 

The iwJminifitration ot Justice is Tcry fully 
orgrnUed, end in the Code Beige, the Belgians 
claim that they possess an almost pei feet statute- 
book. There Is a peculiar court here which never 
tries a case itself except when a Jlinister of SUto 
is the accused, but which examines every judg- 
ment to see if it is in strict accord with the Code, 
and where it is not. the verdict or decision « 
simply annulled. Judges can only be removed by 
the unanimous vote ck their brother judges. 
Capital punishment is retained on the stotute but 
is never enforced. 

FINANCE. 

Thcbndgcl ic aubmilted to th,c .Ohambms by 
tbo Minister ol Finonoo and passed by them. Tbo 
revenue and erpenditnre in 1903 were G32,416,MO 
iranea and 627,975,568 francs, respeetively. The 
revenue fa made up trom tares, including customa 
and tolls, ic. Tbo principal items ol ejpondilure 


araaorvicoof debt, railways, war and pul.lic in- 
Etmetion. Tim total national debt is aimut 120 
milliona sterling wbicb rc<iuirea lor interest, sink- 
ing fund and service about 5^ millions sterling 
annually. 

All MV. 

The army Ins been ro-organiReil on tho basis of 
personal aervice under tho Law valid on Decembor 
14, 1909 and was to be further re-organised under 
a Uw of June 19, 1913. Tho now csLablishroont 
is 57,890 men on a pe.aco-footing, and 340,000 on 
a war-footing, and the effective, under compulsion, 
is to be up to the establi.-ahment. The system of 
national defence rests ns before iii>on the Mouse 

fortresses, Namur and Liege, and the great fort- 

ressof Antwerp. The garrisons of these on a 
war footing will be 130,000 in all and the field 
army of operations 170,000. Semoe U for 15 to 
24 months with the colours, followed by tho 
aemaindcr of 8 years on nnlimited furlough, with 
occasional short repetition courses ; after which 
five years are passed in the reserve. All able* 
bodied men not otherwise accounted for are 
enrolled in the GanU CtvifM which is chiefly for 
the maintenance of public order and is under the 
Minister of the Interior in peace time. This 
numbers approximately 45,000 men reckoned ns 
octive,” and 100,000 “ non-active.” 

TltADE. 

In the relative magnitude ot the annual value 
ot its commerce, Belgium stands sixth among the 
nations of the woild, The principal imports are 
food supplies, law material, and minerals. The 
exports of gie.atest value are textiles, lace, coal, 
gloss, machinery, railway material and fire-arms. ' 

snippiNo. , - . 

Belgium has no state navy. Tho state, Low- . 
ever, possesses a certain number of ste.imera. In, 
1904, they numbered sixty-five of 99,893 tons. 
These steamers are chiefly employed on tho* 
- pa^ngw roviie between O^tend.and Dover.*’ 
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COMMUNICATIOSS. 

The internal communications of Belgium of 
every kind are excellent. '‘There are 2904 miles 
of railway in operation, of which 2676 are owned 
and worked by the State, The total length of the 
canals and navigitblo waterways of the country is 
1350 mile.s, 85 per cent, of which are under th^ 
direct control of the state, and the cheap trans. 
port thus rendered possible gives to all industries 
an incalculable advantage. 

MISCELL-AKEOCS, 

There are three newspapers and three dailie^ 
which -Oa],r Jc&s than ftf a /iflAri,v. 

Prime Minister and Ifinister of War is M.de, 


Broquevillo, The Minister in London » <>3unt de 
Liilaing. The British Minister at Brussels is the 
Hon.Sir Francis Hyde VilHer, o,c.v.o.,K.C.M.o. 

THE BELGIAN CONGO. 

The transfer of the Congo State from the, late 
King Leopold to the Belgian Government was 
formally recognised by .all the great powers 
including Great Britain in 1913. The capital is^ 
Boma and there is a Governor-General there with' 
a Local Government. Among the chief exports 
aro rubber and ivory. The bulk of the trade u 
with Belgium. The area is estimated at flOO.OOO , 


ms ENGLISH^ AMERlOAt^ AND JAPANESE PRESS ARE UNANIMOUS. 


India, (London).— Wo are gl.vi to note that 
the /ndinti Revieio 8te.adily continues to offer th<, 
widest variety of good matter on questions of 
interest to the E«t and the West alike • S 
Admirably conducted Periodical. 

T!ia Lihertif signed articles are of 

the varied character of our English bigh-clasq 
monthly mngaiines. 

The United Empire.-— The Indian Ee^'!ete^ 
occupies a high place among Indian periodicaK 
Almost entirely Indian, and it is of value as a tern- 
perateexponentof reform in Indian administration. 

The Indian Magazine ami ^crict".— Tliis. 
Journal does credit to its enterprising publishers. 

Eree Lance (Lortrfon).— Alwftys interesting and 

rstructiro msgasine. 


The .i»»fric>m dnttgunrmn -"rtTKZ Oriental 
Jattmal. — One of our most valuable exchanges i* 
the Indian litvie\o. It is bright and scholirlyt 
and is an ably-conducted Journal, eorering literary, 
educational, industrial and departmental 
with summary of noteworthy nrticles in leading 
English, American and Indian perimllcals. 

713# Japan Daity Mail. — This e.vce?lent Renew, 
• • • w a gooil example of wh«t can bo don* 
by odubateil Indians writing in a foreign hngnag*- 
The English stjle of the Indian contrib«to>'S» 
who from the m.ajority, usually shows a degree of 
mastery of our hinguago which is worth of high 
praise. Noodleas to aay there is nothing like tW* 
Review in Japan. • 


1^* The annual snhscription to the Indian Eenttp u E», 6 (Fire) o-fdp i»;litding jxtslage, 

can commence from any wiontA. If yon have not alfg^ffy Femejif aend jMstage stamps for As. Ttco 

fora specimen copy <0 G. A. XatKian it Co., Current issues ore not yii'm os s;'eci’weM 

O. A. NATP.SAN ACO., BboKSRI.I.KBS,3lt4, SONKUBAMA OHKTrfsTKKCT, MAI'R'S 
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THE KING AND QUEEN OF BELGIUM- 


The Duties of Neutrals and the Rights of Belligerents in time of War.< 

BY MR. C. E. ODGERS, M.A,, B. C. L. 

.Ulnunistratw-Genei'al, J/taTras, and Lait \\t6-Pnncip(il, Law Collide. 


. I.— THE DUTIES OF NEUTRALS. 

jH BE Law of Neutrality is of coraparatively 
w recent growth and it is only within the last 
, ‘ hundred years that it has attained to any- 

thing like certainty or uniformity. Even now, 
by the very nature of the case, many of the doc- 
trines of Intornation.al Law exist rather in tlieory 
than in practice In taking a rapid survey of the 
duties of neutrals, the first thing to remark is 
this : neutrals, are not affected, or ought not to 
he affected, with any special duties towaida the 
belligerents until the outbreak o{ war has been 
notified to them. Strictly, the ^ring of such a 
notification is merely an act of courtesy on the 
part of the belligerents or either of them, but 
now-a.days, when the probability is that many 
nations will have trading and other relatione with 
at least one of the belligerents, the rule of 
courtesy may perhaps be s&id to be practically a 
rule of law, and no court would hold at the present 
time that a neutral was restricted in any of its 
dealings with a bolHgereat who had omftte<l to 
notify a state of war as existing between itsulf 
and another state. 

I. The first division of our subject is concerned 
with the duties of a neutral state with regard to 
Its own conduct os a tiiie. 

These duties were almost entirely undefined till 
the middle of the 18th century when thegrtat 
text writers appeared : Bynkershoek (1737), 
■\Yolff (1749) ; and Vattel (1758). The war bet- 
ween Russia and Sweden which broke out in 1788 
brought into prominence several important ques- 
tions under this head. Denm.ark in'tbocours© of 
this war lent troops to Russia ki pursuanco of a 
previous treaty, Sweden protested, but the 
authorities pt the period seemed to be by no 
means decided that there was anything in this to 
impugn the neutrality of Denmark. Bynkershoek 
distinctly says that in his opinionjthe pnrcluise 
of soldiers in a friendly state is ns lawful as the 
purchase of warlike materials. Again, the anthori- 
ties were not prepared to hold that the equip- 
ment of cruiserb. by a neutral power to aid one of 

*. Tbi4 contribution appeared in the starch and April 
iasaes of the 19M after the aatbroah 
otthe Rueso-JapanesB War. It has tince been nviaed 
fay the author at the request of the Editor. (Scf. f .ft.) 


tliebelligeicnts was illegal, though of course now 
it would be a easiis belli. Such equipment mis, 
however, frequently restrained by treaty. In 1703, 
however, 'the law was settled on its present basis. 
During tbs war between France and Great 
Britain, M. Gennot, the French Minister accreili- 
ted to the United States, isiued commissions in 
America to certain private citizens who proceed- 
ed to fit out privateers to (nterfeie witli British 
trade. Tho English Minister thereupon protested 
and iM Govommont of the United SLttes inshtei) 
tli-at“ it was the right of every nation to prohi- 
bit acts of sovereignty from being esferciseil with* 
in its limits by another nation, and the duty of a 
neutral (such as the United States was at tiie 
time) to prohibit such as would injure either-of 
the belllgereDte." The issue of these military 
commissions by the agent of another power was 
also held Co be an infringement of the sovereignty 
of the United States In the same year, a citizen 
of the United States nnined Uenfield was indict- 
ed tor a breach of the neutrality haws of the Uni- 
ted States in that he bad taken service with the 
French and Itad brought in n British ship Co 
Philadelphia after her capture by the French, So, 
by the end of the 16th century, the following 
pointa were settled and adopted, at least bj* the 
United States, which has in many respects shown 
the most advanced policy in questions of Inter- 
national Ijvw : (i) A neutral state is bound not to 
commit any act which would favourone belligerent 
to the detriment of tho other, (ij) Belligerents 
on the other hand are bound to respect the sove- 
reignty of neutrals, (ill) Neutral states are bound 
to prev-ent other Governments or private peraons 
from using the territory and resources of the 
neutml state for belligerent pitrpopea. It is of 
COurBo legitimate for a neutral state to sell ships 
of war to a belligerent provided the transaction 
is completed before the outbieak of hostilities 
but tho British Government was bound to prevent 
the despatch from England of the two Japanese' 
battleships in the recent Russo-Japanese war 
which were being constructed in England at the 
rime that war broke out. 

A neutral c»Tmot u«*t « bdliMram 
troop, ««„ though aho hr, bouuj he.aolt to fl„ 
uob,nlrentyu.adepr«v!„„,to 
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\rKt. One eminent nntliority, however, thinks 
thisl'4 still Jogfil nn(} calls it “qiiftll/jo<! neutm- 
lity." It is exceedingly improbahlo that this 
will ho allowed in tho future ntid it hiw 
in fact not been nttemptml since the pro- 
test 'of Ssveden in 1788 mentioned above. 
Anottier point which often arises is this: — I r a 
neutral power allowed to lend money to n l>elH- 
geront? Many authoritioR reply in tho negative, 
hut tho fundamentnl principle of the Mw Is that a 
neutr d is allowed to carry on its trade with a 
helligerent jn<t as it did in time of peace. Nobody 
ran doubt tliat money is nn article of rommerco 
just as much ns cloth or coal. Is a noutml then 
to Ik* dobaired from dealing in money when it is 
allowetl to deal with tho belligerents in other 
articles ? The answer Reems to be, — not as long as 
there is roil trading in money ; that is to faiy, a 
commercial loan on which inlei'est is to be paid 
may bo negotiated between a neutral and a belli- 
gerent, but a jirtaent of money einnot be made by 
a neutral state to one at war with a state friendly 
to tho neutml, and « voluntary subscription for 
the nse of a belligerent contributed by the sub- 
jects of a neutral state, if cairied to any conside- 
mWe extent, might be well rey^rded as an oet of 
hostility on tho part of the neutral government 
which permitted it. The quextion^ last arose in 
1873 -when subscriptions wore being raised in 
Knghnd on bohalf of Don Carlos, the pretender 
to tJiB throne of Spain, and the law was in effect 
hid down as above. 

Again, ought neutrals to sell munitions of war 
to a belHgpirnt? The doctrine that neutral trade 
ought not to be interfered witli by war probably 
does not extend to the protection of arms and 
ammunition sold by a neutnd to a belligerent. 
Tntde is not onlinaiily a function of n government 
itmf wrU U'st- 

tho litter intemls to use them against a power 
friendly to the neutral and the bonajulef of a neu- 
tral who finds such a time the only opportunity for 
disposingof liersurpliw.stockof arms and aniiniini- 
tion to advantage may well bo called in question. 
The ruto seem', to hold whether or not the ultl- 
matb destination of the warlike niaterinlia nclii- 
ally known. In 1825 Sweden oftbrod ships to the 
Hovernment of Spun, then engaged in war with 
Mexico. Spain refii«^ to buy and the ships wero 
then sold in England to a firm which, as it after- 
wardft appeareil, was acting on behalf of Mexico. 
The Swe<ii->h Government afterwards rescinded 
the sale on the protest of Spain. But during tho 
Frano.o-rrus«isn war in 1870 large sales of arms 


etc., were made in New York to French agents 
Apparently without protest. One cannot tey that 
the duty of tho neutral not to sell munition;^ of 
war to a bolligeront Is fixed, but it is not too 
much to sny thnt it ought to be, and probably one 
day will bo, 

It is deal ly the duty of a neiitial Stat^fo 
prevent levies of troops from being made uithln 
tho limits of its territory for service in foivesof 
tho belligerent : nor tsin letters of morfitie, st 
they nro c.alled, bo issued, that i«, nuthonties ' 
issued by one V>elligerent to subjects of another 
State to make reprisals on the other Mligeieiit, 
But there is no duty on a neutml to prevent its 
Riibjects fiom abandoning its service or its nation- 
ality and taking service under one or otlwr of the 
hclligerent jwwers. It is just reported tbst 
Italians have enlisted in the Servian forrps 
against Austria. It was said that in the Chi. 
nese Japanese War, some of the comm.anders of 
the ships of the former power were ScotK, and a 
question was asked by Earl Spencer in the Houw ' 
of Ivords on the S.'iCh of Febiiwry IflOI e* to 
whether the Government had supplied naval 
officers to corninand certain cniiserR which had 
been bought by the Jnponese Oevernmert, The 
Errl of Selbonme, First Lord of the Admiralty, in 
his reply is reported to have said ; “ There is net 
a word of truth in tliis statement. Two gentlemeh 
who had been officers in the navy' weia seloctnl 
by the Japanese Government to command 
cruisers. They were gentlemen over a horn th% 
Admiralty' had no sort of control whatever, nml 
they drew neither pay nor pension from the Go'' 
eminent. They had. however, sbmefiine ago 
voluntarily placed themselves on what i.s known 
ns the Emergency List of ex-olRcen: "ho aro 
available for service in time of war. The moment 
the Tscfst J.lwt jsfPror'V 

whom they had no control, who wci-e on tliw 
Emergency List, had undertaken to command 
these cruisers, the Board decided to strike them 
olFtJie Emergency XJst, and this was done before 
any kind of complaint was made, before the facts 
had become public, and simply because the Bowsl 
of Admiralty thought it tho wisest course to do 
that which would leave no room for mi'reprC'^n' 
tatvon," Again j may a neutral peiniit a bcllig®" • 
rent to pns.s through hia territory ? Jlany wnteis . 
of authority reply in the affirm.sfive, provided the 
like privilege is accorded to the other belligei'cnt 
also; but the hahneo of motiern opinion isfignm't 
this ww and there lias Wen no attempt to give 
fflect to Ik since 1815, when Switzerland 
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I, ™ctwiy impelled to allow the 
throo'h her territory on their way to mvado 
Franc°o Later, in 1870 Switzerland rctnsed 
paa^age to the Almtian niiny though 
tor. nb and unarmed and in the »me year the 
attempt o! Germany to get tid ol I"" 
transilo.ting them aerobe Be Igiuin 
.elnid. This ease is Obpee.ally .nteresting at this 
...onient when Germany has been e»^ty of 
. violating Belgian neutrality >”"'."’8 
0<1 Hnd been i-efused the right of u&mg Ite ^ 
territory as a means of invading France. 

h'ext wo come to the importarit 
iluties of the neutml as to host, .ties “mmt^ 
iu its territory. The leir.tory of a btote 
. three miles out to sea from its coast I'™ ■ “ 
neutial h« a right to insist that no 
e.o., the aipturo of an enemy a ship, »1'““ 

• pli; within that limit. Nor must a "o"'™' Y”, 
tovy he used as a base of opemtions by e ther 
belligerent. That is to say, neutral i”''* ™*‘ 
bo used as a continual or hahitiuil place from 
which to puteue opeielione against an en^. 
The dulle. at a neutr.1 ''''“'.”8“'^ ‘".‘I ™ 
piominent in 1872 in connexion mth the Cml War 
L America. The " Shenandoah “ P 

was bought for the Oontedenioy and gtadmlly 
transformed oiiHiiie British territory into a ship of 
war. She put into Melbourne for replica and WM 
allowed to take in eupplies end ^ 

enlist cecruitj., A compU.nt was made to O^t 
Britain on the ground that the latur tad ten- 
able cause to suspect that aha was being fitted out 
in the fitel instance for the purpose of cruising 
against the United States; and ‘tat whOT *e 
dtmo into BrilUh territory ogam at Melbourne, 
shewm. not detain.!, but Imated 
bioned man-of-war and allowed to depart, 
was also a complaint that she tad “a^", 
territory a base of operations. The dot.eo of » 
neulml with regard to tto qu»t.on are 
the Bubject of e proclamation of neutrality. 
Eoference may be made to the p.-oclamot.on nuido 
on the out-b.eak of hoslilitie. between 
Eussia. By it no port or roadstod in Bi^* 

' territory is to be made “a station or place of 
resort for any warlike pnipose or tor the porpe^ 

. of obtaining any t.cilitin. lor w.ildte 
Ships of war of either belligerent ere nlso dete^ 
troi taking in any supplies “ oscept 
and such other tlnngs as mny be rey.isito tor the 
subsisleneo of her crew and except so mneh ^ 
as may be sufficient" to cany her to her 
port. No subsequent supply of coal is to be 


nllowed tor the Kimo ship till the cxpimtioi. ot nn 
interval of three montlia li-ora her hist supply within 
British waters. This btutemciit ot the law 
found favour with roost maiitirao nations of llio 
present time end is generally adopted. 

Is a neutral state lesponsible lor n hostile ex- 
pedition which may have, at all events ... l»lt, 
started from the neutral tertllory but nhni. - 
lunminai its hostile cl.,.raetor at some fOTi.t o.il- 
siii that tenitoryl One sel.ool ot ...itlionty 
contends tlmt the intention governs the ett'^ 

». e., if a ship, even in «« iimcceiit stete, js 
intauled to bo usoil agtiiiist a belhgeient after 
being equipped elsowhoie, she ought J'ot. «> 
be ftlloaed to leave the neutral poit. Tins 
means in effect that a nation must be held 

responsible for acts beyond her contiol, for she 

has no authority to prohibit efpiipment or arma- 
ment at a point outside her junsJictmn whci-o 
the pre^ons innocent act first atsumes a noxious 
character. This hardly seems a reasonahle view 
to take, and it is probable that in future a neutral 
will only bo held responsible in such a cose when 
she has allowed her territory to be fraudulently 
used for the purpose of equipping or arming ships 
or men against a friendly state A neutral must 
dispense hospitality and relief to the wounded 
men or ships of a belligerent somewhat cautiously. 

It may entertain a beaten army, but should dlsai-m 
it end detain it until the war is over. The neutral 
may naturally not heal the wounded nnd send 
them back to fight against the other belligerent 
again. The rule as to ships is not so strict: 
vessel may enter and stay in a neutral harbour, it 
may take refuge in that if defeated, it may repair 
there and take in provisions and coal to the ex* 
tentabready indicated. But except in these. res* 
pects a belligerent veshel ought not to leave a 
neutral port in a moio efficient state to carry on 
war against the enemy than before she put into the 
neutral harbour. In this connection thei e is a rule, 
which will be found in our proclamation of neutra- 
lity in the Russio- Japanesd war called ‘the twenty • 
four hours’ rule.’ So it is now the British . 
practice to forbid belligerent vessels to remain in 
her harbours longer than 24 Lours except in case 
evf eV.TWut of waathei-. Dend of renairs or of 


ner uaiwuio cavc^ji, 1 

of stress of weather, need of repairs or of provi- 
eions or other things necessary for the sub- 
sistence of her crew. - In such cases, the vessel 
must leave as soon as possible after 24 hours. 
We cannot however say that the 24 hours' rule is 
yet a rule of International Law. • 

11. We have so fai- conrideied the dtilie 4 of 
neutral state* towards other states and we* shall 
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tiowfipc.<k of fiottio of tho (hitic'K of ticutinl i>tatc« 
with rcgixij to tlio conduct of iU turn h,tthjeeti. 
In other ^\o^lls, Iiiteiinitionsil Law is stiictly 
speaking only conceined uitli the conduct of 
states to one another, Municip.il Ijiiw being 
concerned with the i-egulationa made by a stnto 
for tho guid.inco of its siihjects. So tlicn, it 
must not be assiunoil that because certain 
intonial i emulations may be made by a stato enforc- 
ing certain duties on its subjects with reganl to 
belligerents, such rules have the force of rules of 
International Law; on the contrary, tho practice 
of the most civilised nations with i-espect to their 
^tunicipill Law is generally speaking in advance 
of tliat of International Law; the United States 
are, as has been mentioned, prominent as 
pioneers in this matter. - In 1793, the United 
States Government laid it down that its citizens 
were bound not to take any part in the hostilities 
of belligerents which would tend to injure tbeir 
own nation; also, that they were bound to keep 
the peace wth regard to all nation;? with which 
their own nation was at peace. In 1794, the 
United States passed their Foreign Enlistment 
Act, which has in fact been in a great measure 
the foundation of the international Law of 
Neutrality, 

The first British Foreign Enlistment Act was 
passed in 1810 and by it® most important section 
it was made a crime to fit out armed vessels, with* 
out the license of the Crown, for employment 
against a frienSy state or bo deliver commissions 
to ships for such purpose or to augment the force 
of a foreign war vessel. Gi’eat doubt arose os to 
what exactly was meant by the words “ fitting 
out armed vessels " and the act was replaced by 
the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, which was 
p.isseil on account of the. claims made agmnst 
Great Britaiu by the United States after the 
Civil War. By its provisions no British subject 
may enlist without license of the Crown in the 
service of any forotgo .state at war with a friend- 
ly state or induce any btber person to do so. Nor 
. may subjects build, equip or despatch a ship tcitA 
reasonable cause for fceli^/'that it ivill be employed 
in the service of a foreign state at war with a 
friendly one, ner may they aid the warlike equip- 
ment of any ship with the like intent. But a per- 
son may build or etjuip such ship in pursuance of a 
contract made before the war broke out, provided 
that, when noutr.ality is procUime»l, he gives 
notice to the Secretary of State and furnishes him 
with the required particulars, and also gives 
securhy against the removal of the ship before 


the tcnniimtioii of tiio nur. Both Oi-eat Britain 
and tho United States foibid their subjects to ?eli 
ships of war by their Municipil Law ; other 
fiatioas have coiiCentod themselves with forbid- 
ding tho arming of vessels fitted solely for fight- 
ing purpo-scs. By International Law, there i» no 
doubt that tho duty is nothing like eo ttrict, and 
it is an open quo-stion whether the confitruttiou 
and equipment of vessels of war, or vessel^ capi* 
bio ol war-, is anything more than icgitiDiata , 
commerce, liable of course to seizure as contra- 
band by tho other belligerent. Probably such 
con.stniction and equipment are only actually 
opposed to the rules of international Law in the 
case of commissioned ships of war belonging to a 
belligerent and aapablo of iotlicting damage. 

Finally, a word as to (a) the rights of iieuti-aJ* 
to carry goods of tho enemy in their vesselsf, {h} 
the rights of neutral goods when carried on ships 
of the enemy. 

{a) When enemy’s goods were found on 
neutral ships the early practice of French law 
was to confiscate both ships and goods, on the 
ground that the goods bunted the ship with an 
enemy character. In the middle of the I7th 
century, the Dutch, who were much interested ia 
the question os being at that time the largeiit^ 
carrien of goods by sea, instated that the gws 
iveiw free on the principle ‘free ebijps, 
goods;’ to which the corollary ivostt* ' 
sliips, enemy’s goods.’ England at^ that period 
followed the old French practice and confi^ted • 
the goods, though not the ship. In IBOl, Great- 
Britain pursued the same policy, bi;t is now to- 
gether with the United States committed to the 
principle that to carry enemy’s goods on neutral 
ships is DO ofience at lotcruatioDal Law so as to 
render the ship liable ; and also that a belfigcrvot 
has the right to take his enemy's goods from the 
custody of tho neutral at sea. 

In 1854, at the conclusion of the Crimean 
War, thb DecLimtion of Paris h.is signed to 
which practically all maritime nations h.aie 
adhered except' tho United States, Ilexico, SpaJ'O 
and Venezuela. By its terms, the neutral fl«g 
declared to cover enemy’s goods except contra- 
band of war, and the old theory that the goods 
tainted tho ship is exploded. A curious caso 
unfortunately unsettled, occurred during the Boer 
War when the Dutch Republics were 
supplied with munitions of wax loaded on ncutra 
ressels, brought in through Lobexco JliKoura. * 
neutral poit belonging to Portugal. Owingto the 
Bepublic's possessing no seaboaid it was impossjoJe 
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to blockade thciv porta. . The Bnlis 
prolesled to the Oe.man Covet., me.tl aga.Mt 
‘th.ua.oI neutfl veaaela lot tl-t- pu.pote , »«d 
inaiatcd that the deatination of the cu„o 
ouglit to determine its clifxracter. 

A) As to neutral goods on enemy 
tl„', v„u,..Ko.ettlc.l by the Ceeta'tion "f ^ 
II„o ca.tooaly cough the ptacticea o! fn.uM 
aud EngUnd »en! precUely the .eve, he trem 
..hat they .... iu W- Tl,e 
..lonled t>y Ei.gland .aa .n h.vout of lett.i.g the 
good, go f.ee, but F..nce iusiated ou the uiai."" 

• enetuA shijs. enemy's goo-ls ' The m 

their treaties insisted on the doctrines of tliat 
ll,. cove, a the goo<la, on the ground that nentmla 
’ on“ht to be allo.c<l to choo.e any mcaua of ton- 
voyanco they like lot thcit gooda. The '1““"“" 

La, ho.eve,-, aettled lor moat nation, by the 
DoeUtation of Patia, .hich decla.ca rtatneutal 
goo.\. .ithlhe ejcoption nl contraband _ol .« 
atenol liable to caplu.e under "'*“'1' ? "“«( 
Neutrals however, cannot clnim for nny 
marUt or deUy by reason of then 
upon enemy's «hii« find »f the g 
destroyed by the belUgeient who capture the 
ship they are on, instead of being brought into 
port, appiu-ently the neutral has no remedy. 

*^So now-a-days, neutrals have the right to «rry 
enemy’s gookls on their vessels, without oiposjng 
either the ship or the goods to capture, 
coorU which are contraW of war and they 
have also the right to phco their go<rfs on enemy e 
shil« with the like immunity to tho go«ls and 
suhject to thesiaimo exception. 

It may be added that the doshimtioii of London 

(1907) which is an attempt to pve some of the 
nilos of International lyiw a binding forro by 
Treaty among tho signatory Powers, P^P^" 
that the noutrd or enemy character of a ‘vft.-sel w 
determine.! by tho flag she is entitled to Uy. . • 

■ The ncutMl or enemy character of the ^ 

on bo.ard an enemy vessel is determined by the 
neutral or enoniy character of the owner. 

H_TUE rights of RELLIGERENTS. 


K now come to ?r«ik of the 'S*'! 

m-rents and to enquire how far the f.wt ttat 
\,ts bet'vwn two nations gives either 


.ie,.i, no m-ntler ho. violent, egninst nn enoniy in 
order to further tho object of the war, and, on the 
other Bide, the rigbtk poi.eesed by ...tions not w- 
velvet! in the wai and fneiidly to both combatants 
(which wa call neiitiais,) to maintain their intei- 
roiin^ with either combatant, notwithstanding - 
that a state of war exists between them. ‘ Inter- 
n-itional Law has to attempt to hold an even 
balance between all parties and to see that as tar 
as possible the rights of neutrals and combatants 
aie pie.servcd to each. It is.theiefore, not sui- 
priving that in such a state of things diflerent 
nations should hold diffeient theories, which may 
or may not have been put into actual practice m 
the coutse of warfare, or that the practice of in- 
dividu.il nations slioulil have varied from time to 
time, paitly due to change of circumstances, poli- 
tical or commercial, in or about the nation itself : 
partly duo also to the march of civilization and 
the recognition of the principles of International 
Law. The subject with which 1 am now dealing, 
the rights of belligerents between themselves, 
unavoidably overlaps also into the domain of neu* 
tmlity ; but it will be well to try and confine my 
remarks to begin with, strictly to the belligorenta 
themselves, What Is the measure of those rights? 
Is there any limit to the operations of a euccessful 
military or naval force ? What is to control it ? 
All these questions meet us on the threshold of 
any discussion of this kind. It may he said that 
the rights of belligerents are measured. by the 
object of the war 5 and that a belligerent has no 
right to undertake hostile operations not directed 
to attain that end. Assuming we take this for 
granted, tho further question arises — may an 
enemy do anyf/n’np and everyi/iiny to attain the 
object in view; or is he in any way restrained ? 
Here again we may lay it down that the only 
force lawful for an enemy to use id nectMury force 
i.e., force necessary to attain the object for which 
hostilities were undertaken. The old theory was 
that anything was lawful to an enemy which in 
any way bore upon the object in view «.<?., the 
killing of prisoners, in order to intimidate the 
enemy and decrease his lighting force, but this is 
a relic of barbarism and is not now sorioualy enter- 
tained. An extraordinary example of this, if true, 
is the reported deportation of Belgians by the 
Germans in the present war to work the German 
harvest. This appear* to be a return to the age of 
•erftlbm. And it is lust worth whiln f/\ ..n*;.- 


ot then. .ighl. O'er ‘ke rem... 

the enemy. \V. h.'e t"o eq.,..l “Pi;*'*” 

eonslderetion., vi. , Hut « ■>«“»'> ***“ “T 


harvest, 1 his appear* to be a return to the age 0 
aerfdom. And it is just worth while to notice 
here that while among the great powers of the* 
world w&ipons of war fire getting more and more 
precise and deadly from year to year and afinott 
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{i-om ilfvy to (liy, (witne&s tlio cnormouh long-iaiigu 
guns, n-roiilines, mines, explosivo bullets, wirele^ 
telegraphy,) so among them also uro feelings of 
humanity in war provailing, — (witness tlio c.mo 
nm\ attention wliich the woumled leccive to-dny 
■ from the surgeons of the enemy.) War, while 
it exists, must necessarily bo awful «ml lior- 
riblo, but much am bo tlono and mueli has 
been nli-cady done by tlio consensus of nnliona 
to lunoliorato and oven to prevent imnecObK.ary and 
wanton pain and destruction. It may be nows to 
many that a formal declaration of war thongli 
usual, is by no means necessary and in spito of 
oninionsto the cojitniry tliere seems no doubt tliat 
Germany was within her riglita in going to war 
witli Fnmcc the other day without making Mich -a 
declaration. Many wars began in the 17th century 
either without any formal declaration or before 
such dcclanition had been made. For instance, 
llLike, Admiral and Goneral-at-Sea, and Van 
Tromp were engaged before even a manifesto had 
been ksued f. e., not a declaration by forma! notice 
to the representatives of the enemy, but a notihea- 

tion Ubued to the inhabitants of the 

to their .Hies only. Wer doles from the Best .ct 
of hostility on either tide nith or without notico. 
From that date friendly relations are broken oIT 
between the hostile States and tliair eobjeets. ao 
tb.it Btrietly epeaking all siibjecta of the enemy 
found in the country after the outbreak of hosti- 
lities can be treated as prisoners. This baroh 
doctrine was, however, very early condemned, end 
we find that as early as 12d2 Louis IX w^ ron- 
aidei-ed to have committed an outmge by detain- 
Inc the English merchants residing in his kingdom 
at tho outbreak of war. Time is often 
cnemy’e oubiecte to withdraw, and generollj they 
“a allowed to remain during 8»<»i •’•h""""- 
Tho reported treatment of M. &mbon, the 
“eneliAmbasaador at Berlin lyi «■. Gera.n, 
at the outbreak of the present war m harily 
to bo reconciled with modern ideaa 
Transvaal Government howavCT '“JH” 

number of the British eiibjrota from the 
T™maal in 1890 and the Kussian Government 

felled enemy subirota in the Far East anm- 
marily on the outbreak of the Ku»o Japanese 
war There was a loud outcry in 

rmneo ordered all Germ.ans to leave the Depart- 

-m^t of the Seine and cither to rol.rc south of 
Z Loire or to withdraw from the coi.ntiy alto- 
‘ irotber. Au-eticmyV rights being, «s wo La\0 
San, restricted to the eaereise of fore, icaaonab^ 
nreresao- to '.11.10 hia objeel, he may not wag. 


*v.ir ngiiinst iin.iiincil jx'ihoiih: uoii-wn'lnh"'**’ 
Citiinot, of coiifsi*, coiiipl.iiii of the piivHtionsor 
huRciings whicli follow fj-oni wiir and wlitcli 
piens more Imnlly on those who stiy nt home th'O 
oi^ those m tho licl<l, but tlioy uto entitled not to 
Iwkillrd by tho cnoiiiy, unless thoy iiiciu- di-xtu "S 
a punislimont e. </., for acting lus spies, who are 
iiover entitled to be legunled ns piisoneni of '‘'•u'- 
Maniudeiw, b.tnilita, and di-seitaiK captufCf! among 
tlio enemy's forces aiP liiblo to be ti'eated iii 
aimc way, nnd in tho Fmnco-PrU'siin r*-*' 
Hona in balloons for tlie purpo-'o of obsen ing tn® 
foi-co and dmj'O.sitions of tho Gerimm 
ciptured and imprisoned in fortre*»-e''. 
these hitter should bo tieated scvci-ely, but it i-' 
not certain that they should be trcot^l 
ordinary spies. It will be intcrestingto see if ta« 
pilot of a moilern military aerophino will be 
edasapiisonerof war — presumably ho , 

botreatod. No better example of the progress t » 

considemtionsof humanity have made, can 
than tho treatment of prisoners of war. 
times they were put to death ; then, later, t ® 
lives were spared hut they became the slayW o 
their oiptors; then, later again, they were allow 
to buy tbeir freedom if they could. In 
connection, some of my legal readurs will 
ber that one of the “ feudal inddeute’’ due fro 
a tenant to his lord was a payment to pro'** 
innsom for the latter in case he was captui'W 
war. Up to the 17th century, prisoner w 
ivere harshly treated. This may have been due w 
B feeling that every individual of °PP*** ^ 
forcOvS was a sort of personal enemy. „ 

BIO now maintained by their captors; an 
heavy responsibility and burden thus ^ 

tho latter but cheoi fully undertaken m 
interests of humanity were well w , 

Boer ’War, while the humane tm 
tho prisoners, at all events on s > 

is shown by the fact that 
were loath to return to their 
Thoy evidently were in the sam'e case 
old offender w)jo, I remember, w^s bi^uS.^ 
up at Assiros in Eiiglaiul and who frank 
that ho preferred penal servitude to liberty 
wuaohe waaso comfoi table there.” Comba^w 
may be killeil ^o long as they are able and 
to continue resistance, but no longer. A 
which surrenders must be npiired ; t|U.irter -. 
bo given in nil cases unless it is nW '^^7 
impossible to encumber tliefoivo with pn^ 
Fomerly there was an an 

regard to a gafnson winch 
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attflckfrom ft Bwpe^or force 
who refused quarter to-day would have a heavy 
task to prove that such a course was absolutely 
recessaiV and reasonable. The ordinary Mur« 
with regard to prisoners now-a daja lato exchange 
them «g«iii8t those ceptured by the enemy or to 
.eleiethem on perol, whereby they unaertohe 
not to .erve eetively in the lieia tor the .emeroder 
ot the wor. As to the wounded, they ere provid- 
.ed tor in nil rWilire.1 wn.Iere by the Gene™ 
■Convention of 1804, to which I must refer m) 
readers tor information. All I have space to say 
in passing is that by its terms the wonnded ai^ 
the mediarUtalT in charge of them are regarded 
as nentrals, as or-e hospitals and ambnianres M 
I long as they are not held by a m.lrtary force 
The Swiss Cross signitjing the ncntralily of these 
is a familiar sight evcrywhete. Most of 
the groat powers are also srgnatorres to 
the St. Petersburg Declaraiton which restmms 
the employment ot weapons which ne^ 
lessly aggravate the snlferings of the wonndM 
.j, projeelilcs below 400 grammes m weight 
whlrh nro charged with esplostvea. . . 

Having considered in outline, the right ot a helli- 
gerent to the persons of Ihe enemy, let ns pass on 
to empiire what rigiila he has over hostile property. 
Herewemiistohseriea distinction Ulweenper- 
ainal proiwrty or moreables and real property or 
imtnoveahles. As to the former >'“= '"'"f J”* “ 
right to appropriate all pnhlic moveahle property 
on the land sohjeot to hi. military occupation, . e., 

all prow. lyiio.sr..eil hy the nation with wtom 

ho 1, at war. The light. giiOn by military 
pilion have Bren the .iihjeet of "'“b 
Ltroieray. , It waa formerly though that 
tailitary orrupi’tion was somehow equivalent to 
ronipiest; lint the teiritory of enemy became 
a serf or No Hnn-a Land " by the tact of the 
war, and that when the invader occu|»e,l .1 the 
inlnbibint. were obliged to tahe an ootl^f alhi. 
giance to Kim and to render lum «■",«». In 

' other word-., tbefnrmcrsovereignty 

wi^ divestefl and invested in the invader. 
another view wa- tliat a portial and 

substitution of sovereignty took place. •* 

s-iid that the original sovereign having faiW to 
protect Ida siibjeeta, they were no, longer Unnd 
by allegianco to him. Hut there .8 no real 
fer of sovVreignty from one power to the olhw. 

Again it was thoiight that the inhabitanU of the 
o<S.p5e<l territory gave up the 
nnfler a sort of implied compact the m^er 
under which he Bgree-l to forego the extreme 


rights of wnr. The weakness of this argument 
18 that no compact is in fact made and that the 
inhabitnntft will generally rise and expel the in- 
vader if they have a chance of Buccessfulty doing 
BO. The true view seems to bo that this tight of 
the invoder is a mere incident of the hostilities ; 
tlie sovereignty in the land is unchanged. Con- 
scQuently the limits of the exercise of this nght 
is the general one— the invader may do anything 
necessary to his safety or to the successor his 
operations. So that as a rule he may not inter- 
fere with the religion, the private property, the 
pereonal relations or the morality of the people 
whose territory he invades. As against this, tho. 
invader may levy contributions in money or re- 
quisitions in kind from the inhabitants, e.g., the 
large levy lecently made by Germans on the city 
of Brussels. His right is co-extensive with his 
power to take what he wants without asking for 
it • so there is no obligation on an invader to pay 
for the provisions, Ac , with which he requires the 
inhabitants to furnUh him. and it was n distinct 
concession to scruple that the -British forces in 
South Africa paid for everj thing ornlinest every- 
thing supplicl by til* inhabitants. Private pro- 
perty i«, of course, sometimes s'eised es booty; ».e., 
property taken from tlie enemy in the field or in 
besieged towns; but even then it is generftlly 
agreeil that temples, museums of art and science 
should be exempt from capture and anything else 
that can be reganled not so ‘iDUcb as the private 
property of an individual or a particular nation as 
of the world at largo. In tho absence of evidence 
' to the contrary, the tiesti action of the library at 
LOUVAIN in Belgium by tho Germans seems to 
be onpardonaWe ; it being at present impossible to 
Fee how snoh destruction could assist Germany in 
her military operations. Priv.ite property may 
also be eeired if it materialh assists in maintain- 
ing the enemy, e. g., cotton in the American Civil 
\Var which liail almost the currency of money 
among the Confederate Slates. Bnvaging on 
enemy’s territory is only laiyful when the necessi- 
ties of wai fare demand it. If wantonly or un- 
neceasarily undertaken it is clearly unjustifiable.. 
In the Boer War such a proceeding ’ was 
justified by the fact that the enemy was a mobile 
force living on the produce of the land ; tho only 
wav to dismble that force was to cut olT its siinnlipo 


torcc living on me prouuce oi me lana ; ino only 
way to disable that force was to cut olT its supplies 
and the only method of so doing was to ravage 
the land from which those supplica were derived.* 

• BometImM the enemv r»v*ge» hie own conDtrvin 
orderto disnb'e the iovader. Thebnrnini! of Afotonw i. 
au hletorie InsUnce of thit, “'Otoown 
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As to pr»vi\to property at f-on, I have proviomly 
fkiul Unit now enemy's goods on noutmi fdiipH nro 
exempt 'from cnptuio; so nro private fishing 
hoftts jiud other Iwr/nloss vessels. Formerly tlie 
rule was that nil private property of tho enemy ftt 
sen cOuld be cnpturctl j it cannot yet bo said that 
tho rulo hns been clispincod, anti it is no doubtstili 
open to nny nation to oonfiscato privntn property 
of the enemy at son if it thinks fit to do so, provid- 
ed it 18 condemned ns good prize by r competent 
court. Such n pmetire is within his ordinary 
rights of appropriation tho object being to 
cripple tho trade of ‘tho enemy an<i to prevent 
his private ships from being nse<l as transports 
or a-s armed cruisers. It may be the only re- 
Rourco of a belligerent at sen ; but even hero 
a moilifioation has been introduced by the 
Declaration of Paris which provides that a 
neittml fiag .sb.all cover enemy's goods. What 
nro the CESontials of a valid capture at sent 
Formerly it ivas hold that an enemy who brought 
a sliip of his enemy within hia own harbour, or 
fleet or any other place of safety, for however 
short A time— was entitltxl to his prize. Then, 
afterwards, came tho twenty-four hours’ rule, i.e , 
that twenty-four hours’ pos«easkon transferred the 
title in the ship to tho captor; but the period 
never became an authoritative rule of Interna- 
tional Law and it may probably be aaid that the 
enemy’s moveables become the property of their 
captor when brought into a place so seciire that 
the enemy has no immediate prospect of re«»i-or- 
ing them. The general rule is that all prizes 
must be Virought in by their captors to bo nd- 
judicatetl upon by ft competent prize court; but 
sometimes the captor is justified in destroying 
the ships taken without bringing them into port 
for condemnation. In 1812-1814 the United 
States destroyed no less than seventy-four British 
merchantmen on the prindpJe that it cripples an 
enemy’s trade more to destroy his ships at onoo 
and moreover it does not put the captors to in- 
convenience in having to prorida prize crews to 
take the c-iptured vessels into port. There is 
nothing to prevent an enemy from destroying its 
prizes, if it is impossible to bring them in. This 
was probably the excuse of the Jlussians for sink- 
ing tho neutral British .«te,aroer K>\ight Com- 
vmnilfr during the Russo-Japanese war in 1904. 
In any ca-se the property if condemnckl would not 
be restored to the original owner. 

As to real property or immoveables, the rule is 
that a title to it acquired in war must be confirm- 
ed either by a treaty of peace or accession of ter- 


ritory ; Ro that during the continuance of hostili- 
ties no land in fact ehatiges hands. 

To sum up, tho inhabitanta of territory in 
the military occupation of tha enemy retain 
full libcity of action; they do not lo«e their 
allegianco to their own Rovereign ; and if they 
recover at a future time property that *hM 
once boon theirs, by a fiction called PostHmimam, 
that property is R(tppose<l never to h.avo ieft their 
bands; so, with judicial and administrative acts, • 
they hold good in spite of interruption by an 
invader ; not so, however, with nets purely politi- 
cal. Tho invnder, on tho other hand, may a-e 
taxes and other duties, and may ge/ieraJiy pre* 
a'ont his enemy from using tlio resources of the , 
occupied territory; he may also make demands of 
money or provisions from tho inhabitants with or 
without payment, but these demand* should b® 
reasonable, having regard to the obj’ect of tie war 
and military exigencies. 

I pass now to those operations between helh- 
gerents which neeefwarily interfere with the right* • 
of neutrals and especially with the cardinal right 
of the latter — to trade ns freely with either side 
during the war os they did before it broke out. 
These eperotiens ore blockade, the earrwge of 
contraband, and visit and capture. 

(1) Blockade i.s the interference by the belli* 
gerent with the right of access to the territory or 
place held by the enemy. And in speaking of 
blockade, it must be remembeied that Interna- 
tiona! Law is only concerned with blockade by . 
SCO, for it is only there that:.the neutral has }>riina 
facie equal rights with the belligerent. A blockade 
on land follows from the rights of control pos* 
sessod by the blockading army which have been 
already mentioned, and if the military investment 
is sufliciently strong all access to the enemy can 
be forbidden by force of arms. So that no.si’ccifll 
rules are needed to regjdata « blockade on kind. 

At po.a it is ■Hflerent. Here the rights of hcllig®* 
rents and neutrals would be equal sad 
opposite, but for tha fact that the ^IJigereat 
poina the advantage from the 'consideration 
that a neutral ha.s no right to interfere with 
the military ojierations of a belligerent. ^ 
when the belligerent blockades his enemy 
a new of cuttijjg ofT his trade with other natioa<, 
and 80 crippling his resources and reducing hi* 
power, the neutral must acquiesce and forego hi* 
firimit facie right to continue to supply the block- 
nded force with food, goods, ammunition, fi*^ 
arms, A-c., n.s ho did before the blockade oreu'r®"- 
Tliero is a form of blockade knou n as iwcifici^hat 
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as tin's is « means of putting compiiKion on nnotbor 
power abort of war, wo are not, strictly speaking, 
•oncernod with it here. Tho blockade which is 
used in warfare, b the commel'cial blockade. The 
law ns to blockades lias been defined by tho Decla- 
ration of Paris, but the practice on various points 
diffeiB considerably between nations. It is agreed 
(a) that the belligeretit must intend to institute 
the blockade as a distinct and substantive measure 
of war, and his intention must have been in some 
■Bny brought to the linowledge of the neutrals 
affected ; (6) the blockade must liave been initi- 
ated under sufficient authority ; (c) it must bo 
mainbiined by a Bufficiont and properly disposefd 
force. The fn*st point which has given rise to 
, dilEculty h.i3 been this : — In xflmt way must the 
intention to blockade be brought to the knowledge 
of neutrals? Miist tho latter be formally served 
'with notice by the belligerent that a state of 
blockade exists ? England together with the United 
States, Prussia and Denmark insist that know- 
ledge that the blockade has been established is 
sufficient to subject a neutral ship to capture 
without further notice ; ami that once having 
acquired such knowledge, there is a presumption 
that the blockade continues until there is a noti- 
fieatioQ to the contrary . Tiiis knowledge may be 
acquired either by a notification made by the 
belligerent to the neutral Government or by 
general notoiiety. According to this view, no 
individual notification is given to neutral vessels, 
unles-s the blockade was instituted on an emer- 
gency by the naval commander on the spot or has 
- not yet been notified or when a vessel sails from 
a very distant ^Mrt wheie such notification has 
not yot arrived. France, Italy, Spain and 
Sweden, on the other hand, take the view that 
no liability attaches to the neutral till he has 
actually readied tho scene of the blockade and 
tested its eftidoncy for himself. It does not 
matter if the blockade were notified before the 
ship left port or not, such notice does not nifect 
her, if as a matter of fact when she gets to tho 
spot, she finds *she can get in without int«w- 
ference. This view makes individual notification 
necessary. Notice has to be given on the spot 
by one of the blockading squadron to each neu- 
tral vessel as she approaches. This ^ew is now 
definitely abandoned by the signato/ies lo the' 
Declaration of London {1 909) and the English view 
is now adopted. What is a sufficient force? In the 
English view theie must be a certain degree of 
risk to ships trying to enter. ‘What exactly 
that degree is, depends on circumstances and the 
nature of the case. For instance, the blockade of 
IQ 


Charleston during the American Civil "War wn« 
considered sufficient by England, In that case, 
one ship of the blockading squadron lay-off the 
bar between the two main entian'ce channels, and 
two or three others ci uised outside. But con- 
tinental writers insist that it is necessary that the 
entrance to the blockaded port should he 
guarded by station.ary vessels, so close together 
that a vessel entering would be exposed to a 
cross-fire between them. Tho v.alidity of capture 
for ‘blockade running’ is now determined for 
Great Britain and tho other signatories of the 
Declaration of London (1009) by Article 20 of 
tho Declaration which lays down that a vessel 
which has broken blockade outwards or which 
was attempted to break blockade inwards is liable 
to taplure so long as she is pursued by a ship 
of tho blockading part. If the pursuit is aban- 
doned or the blockrde is raised, the capture is 
invalid. This is a distinct modific.ation of the 
rule previously observed by Great Britain that a 
ship which has broken blockade is liable (o 
capture if taken during any pait of her voyage 
including the return voyage. Neutml vessels in 
a port about to be blockaded by n belligerent are 
always allowed time in which to leave. 

(ii) Contraband. That is to say, articles which 
neutrals are forbidden to trade in with the enemy. 
This doctrine is therefore another infringement 
on the liberty of neutrals — and the practice which 
we mentioned in a former article, under which 
neutral goods on enemy’s ships are free from con- 
fiscation does not .apply to articles contraband of 
war. The principle of contraband is that a belli- 
gerent is permitted to prevent his enemy from 
deriving assistance from outside sources to enable 
him to continue his resistance. Grotius divides 
goods into (a) those useful in war only e. g , arms 
— which are naturally contraband ; (b) things 
useless in war, which are not contrab.and ; (c) 
things u»efel in both peace and war. It is this 
last division which has given rise to mucli discus- 
sion. The general effect of ti*eaties concluded in 
the 17th century was to exclude only articles 
of direct use in warfare. In the 1 8th century 
most English treaties included saltpetre and* 
horses in the list of contraband and excluded 
provisions and naval stores. The difficulty of the 
subject ct^es largely from the consideration that 
We ougta to be as free as possible, that 'as Uttlo 
direct hardship us possible should be imposed on 

non-rembatants and the reluctance of nations lo 

insist on an extensive list of contraband in tZ- 
■ ..bmby tb.y maj .om. daj la theS 
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century Enslen.l eoe.re 

. cln.leil imcnl stores ninl sattpctic m tlio list of 
coTilinlisiul ,.n.\ tn.ny of her t.mt.cs a,u...K tli s 
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IIoiscs baltnctro and Buliihur scorn to lta\o tho 
So!t’ vogue as cent, -aband. and net como 
mlriel. of on«.l constriictioo, ■' 

momitnctured, as tor instoneo armour filates tor 
warvliips. The list of contf»b,i»d articles liad 
Mi erbeen settle.! previous to tho Doelimlion of 
LonJon (1909) when throe lists were drawn iip 
consisting rcsiiectively of ; . , , 

(it articles to be treated as absolutelyconlrahand, 

(ii) goods which may hccoiiie conditional rontra- 

'”"hi') a numher of articles which shall in no 

‘"cotton "Sts declared 
hyltiissia in ‘l-no^To : run,7:;w 
cl in the .econ. |,„„j could never 

tool. 0 proposition that food is 

alTordto “ 7 Tn the recent list of 

undoubtedly cout . • 'je in the pment 

contralmnd pu is ' J ^ absolutely contraband, 
^ar, etuiTs. Tlie huge Imi- 

but not cotter. . powerless 

clads 0 ™v; ro'not Se said ttat coal 

without ooal, c warlike use; 

must 5 1 cf avays in which coal 

there are 'loofjf/ ship, of war. 

is employed otlie a ^cp (1909) a vessel 
Ilythe Decto^o^^^X^condemned it the 

“"/‘tfandTorinsnioro than hall the cargo. Goods 

contraband form contraband and 

belonging to the ow 

avhicli are „„t liable to condemnation 

condomn.ation. A contr.aland she cames 

' ‘XS' to rontiro her voyage it tho 

may bo over to tho belligerent 

coutiaband ^ h despatches 

si, ip. A ’'^"Vseiiice of a belligerent rendera 
or persons for tj^n on the Kimo grounds 

herself Uftblo to jf eho is on r voyage 

as a carrier of a view to the trans- 

specially msscncers who nro emhotlied 

port of individual i ^emv or witbaview to 

■ Fn the armed forces ot lbjg™)'.^ U,e i.iterast of 

the transmissioa o' > g„„wl owner knew or 
;^»,7tXve known that the dcapatehes or per- 


eonswero romieetod nilli 
r.in ho said in some ivay to have indeat.lied m 
soil with tho hetligercnt for I'yK rf 
pertoiie and intclligenco aio called An.loe 
boiitrahaod. Anental f'P ™ "'AXS*- 
would loso her neutral rluiraete 


ei. eneniy merchantship. The Ilagne &»'«• 
tionol 11)07 dechred tho d or 

.lentmU or bolligeicnts f 
inivate character may be, found on e 
* 01 , a nentral or enemy chip to ho ■o"^';Jiip 
rule, houever, does notexempt a neutm P 

from, the lay of maritime ^ 
merebant ships in general. T“', 
may not ho seuched creept when ab-oB^_ 
nee^Miry and then with »•' o’™'', 

Fml evpjdition as possible, ft may 
llrntdiiringthe prithk eoJ 

in May 1904 stopped and searehed the lint . 

eteamcr 0».™ in the „a captew- 

(iii) lastly, a word as to ,Sn»l 

The former is U.e morns by »>;•* * “f., . 
discovers if a merchantman t|„ ii 

neutral lleg is in fact neutral or b n 
committing a biych of by Mfl”" ' 

the tatter case, visit my ^g/coiBiJ- 

which ean, however, only he »• 

sinned ships of a belligerent. 'f i" sssaf. 

power to visit the pubhe '-s-seols 
Sere was much discussion as to wbetter E 
vessels under ronvoy-i..., '."S “SS «'•, 
end under the proteetion ol *e ^j^csi 

belligerent— c.an be visited. , Coutinfn*'*’ 

London. Great Britain a^ed eoo«? 

view that nentral vessels under '^epb^ 

are exempt from soa«h. Capture 
when Nisit nn.l search are 

i 3 en«a»f€d in illicit tivdoand mriies a carg ^ 
to raafisoation; wheu the true rtomet' 
ship ranuot bo ascermiaed i p‘'„ 
sc.sses false doeiimeiitu ; or its PI ' a. to 
destroyed or ronce.iled. It a imieW? 

gomfs ou an armed i ea-el, lie ■' ,„a rai"; 
to resist the bolligpcents ‘ ' .deamol 

and theraforo his elm's.”''' it. pd 
the ship, for they are ■J'"'*®''' ""5 i„ tbui; 
resistance oRere-l by a belligcrcn 
of a noutml ve-el. sets the goods f^ « ,, 

to English doctrine, which, howeic , 
ftccordanco with the view taten by 
States. 
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(n,m\i«r «v«rt m 
■ mutuJ rivolriea Mong tlie ™rty 

tmnilks W lo 

' ^ liibca 

niUra leud*. w,Jtjinta of the eoutitry, the 
with the ongtnal inhe ^ (requent 

n»v..a es they ecre ,f t,,„ ^,„s ' 

strife ftnd Vept up Arvan-i i<rhaps under 

Atye.. jeeple. A« SmrtU.d to 

civilised rule tiiemtelves, \ ^ confjuer- 

the inovllnl»le. > l«rt ol t 

5-18 community in the 


ing community «« tribes 

of Vr*ter,tl»cou^'iy‘"S Itikshasn# and 

lovkoot grftdcsofcivili continue*! to 

the ri'-'clmi* ns they . land, and 

gW.,tral.hl.toth«cooq ^ ti„„ 

tl,i« hkooi.o nm.l« »»> ‘h _ ,, „( the 

of the Aryiyi nation. . • j pjii^castr*, had 

a>y, not yet , 1 ., ringing. the 

hrtv.ever the non-comtwtmt r ’ . , ,li'tin- 

^.criheing, end tlie LTThe P^Ptectore. 

gxiidrxl from the fightere n ^,taWishe<!, they 

When distinction, ^mo to ^ ^ ^ 

were at first hetween The 

Kshatrn. the fn the Vpa- 

cchoof this stage i. ' ^ ^j,o,,anu»hnd ei-ouh* of 

t’fiS;" p; Uotrooi’ „,=oo,p™in. tho 

^holo community. dee- 

Ti.. 0,0.1. o! A““”f 

cribed aa fighters. Im j, , ^ Pinrti, Samba- 
llo slew ‘cKiscd the 

^ and a host of other foe. 


mandahostofother I^- ^,y {oul 

tribes that castles. P®*^ 


poet says — 


• ^ nf ihee O Indra. tbenewbardi 

aobehetiog enemy. 

So .coin Ag.i, Mitra, V.run., tho SI.rulo, .nd 
oven Ito Aowinc, tho divine physiomns, “"J 
coonv »oro heroic, end »on their t.mo m l>ottI|{. 
loncs "•ere o«ng to inspire the go(U m their 
d^fs ot vnloiir, .nd to invoke tlieir .id m corn- 
hot. .gniost tho ‘ iinworshippcrs ; S™'™"* lo- 

tions ol tho Som. drink stienglhencd the god. 
Ll the men. It wenlth, long life, progeny, nnd 
nrotldly prosperity gcnemlly n ere the ijnevt oi men 
in those d»>B, success in iv.r, destruction of tne- 
mio.,.nd protection from tho bnrh.rull. syero no 
less tlie object, of prnyer. A’.tAihiwiom patktrmn, 

• foremost nmong tho fighter, in clmriots l. n 
ftenoent pt.i»c bestowed on the gods ot those 
d»v's When the toes ot tl.eso gods resorted to 
illm or trickish n.rtnrc, Ji.lo j,ii.H» «» ,■! 
to be clled, tl.o gods frequently rose to the occ- 
,i„n .nd deigned to use siinil.r -Voyo. egnin.t 
them. So Indra is praised for his .Uw.yat in hia 
fichls with the unbelieving toes. ‘Infighting 
Vrita and others, he frustrated the wiles of the 
wily.' 'Ihe value ot the horse in war was well- 
known. “I repair to you for shelter,” tays a 
Fioet “ns a warrior with hia fleet courfcr should 
betako to hi. army.” llie Soma drink, was ex- 
tracted find drunk, nnd the gods had it offered to 
them as it was ‘ tho food worthy only of a hero.' 
Even the poets of the day fought os well ns sang; 
« give us ” aays a I'oet, “ a heroic champion on the 
car to lend our van. Grant pucce«, talent and 
rontiuering might, iinap«ailablo and irresistible, 
unto tho poct-Tvoi-ahippor stationed in the cn-' 
campnient.*’ The numerous references' to bows 
and arrowK, coat-m.ail, swords, spears, nnd other 
implements of war indicate a state . of society 
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wlicu figlitiiig ns nn nit wns liot rolog.iteJ to at) 
exclusive caste, and when the eolilier nnd tli® 
conrjueroi- were held in gic.it c-stecm. B-ittleM on 
a lii>go scale wore not unknown as wo find refer- 
enccs to “ n hundred and one huge castles Bhnt- 
tered,” * a hundred' thon.vind of tlio enemy nlniji 
and scattered on tho bosom of tho earth,’ That 
tho martial spirit was a living reality among the 
people of those days is evident tivm tho abovo 
extracts. One more may be added. In a hymn 
to IJrahaspati, ‘ tlio hero of many a battle,* th© 
worshipper says ; ‘ Produce heroes among us wli© 
are heroes ourselves.’ (I’irwAu r«mHt lyif, 
jrrin^dld noA (team) wo shall sing j'our great 
glory in tho afsoiably of our heroic men.* 


In considering whether tho acts of op]>oi.ing 
armies in thoso days were strictly humane op 
reckless and uncontrolled, it is well to bear in 
mind that the general rule in eaily Uiiroiie.ari 
wat fare was that all was fair in war, and that 
rules prohibiting certain kinds of arms came into 
use only gradually. When new we.apons «ero 
discovered, the first impression was thatthey wer© . 
ungodly and the work of tho devil, and they wci© 
cousetiuently a eheraently condemned. Thus the 
croaa-bow, the musket, fire-arms generally, torpe« 
does, nil tlieso were subjects of anathema when 
they were first invented, and soldiers using them 
were given no quarter. 2^ow even submarine 
mines nnd torpedoes are permitted subject to cer-. 
tain conditions, which are in practice followed or 
discarded according to the exigencies of the situa- 
tion and the temper of the belligerent. The 
second Hague Peace Conference, 1907, ha.s_prohu 
bited “ for a ]>eriod extending to the close of the 
Thin! Conference the discharge of projectiles and 
explosives from balloons, or by other new methods 
of a similar nature,” a pim'ision already being 
disiegarded in the present European ivar, by the 
French and Germans «ho it must bo mentioned, 
however, abstained from subsciibing to this j>or* 
tion of the conventions. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find in the fiig Veda references to tho 
wiles and tricks (nioyas) of tho ‘ ungodly * in war. 
As the operation of the new waipons came to bo 
known and mastered, credit was given to tho 
ability to use such weapons by the god- 
ly forces. Indnv is frequently extolled for killing 
his enemy by strategem where other means of 
victory failed. Thus he killed Vritra, after 
solemn promises of j>oaco, by his Vajra inserted 
in a piece of foam, and he inerciksgly cut Into 
pieces tho cmbiyo in Diti’s womb when the ex- 
’■^peeled offsiuing was to Ih 3 his mortal foe. And 


tlicso nets elicited only half-heartcl dif<;ippro^.al. 

- Asthne advanced and civilhation progressed, 
wo find tho subject of war trcaled in the Sairitis 
and the Niti'-astmswith gicntfiiliiess and thought. 
War is dealt with in the Sinritis among the 
duties of kings (Rajsdlmrmfl), and in the Aiiha 
Sastrns among tho niode.s of territorial acquisition 
nod incie.-rse of power. The Smritis of Mann, 
and Ynjnavnlkyii, the Visliniisniriti, and the Afaha- 
hliarata and many Puiamss, contain sections on * 
Rajadhnnua including the rules of war. The 
Artha Sastrns of Sukracharja, Koulilya and 
KamandakA contain detailed rule.s as to the 
e<)uipmcnt of aimic«, the time and mode of 
warfare, the classification of friends and foes, and 
numerous allie<l topics. The Ma!tal>harata (cha]*- 
ters 57 nud 58, Haatipacva) contnins n half-m)’' 
tliicai bibliography of ancient works on {loh'ty. 
The authors mentioned aio Brihaspali, VisaUk- 
sba, Kavj-ft, PrachetaM Jfanii, Bharadvwja, 
Gourasiras, and the God Xndra himself. God 
Brahma, however, was, we or® told, the founder 
of the science in o work of 100,000 chapters 
whose contents arc detailed in a Jong list of vep* 
see. And tlie successive summarUers of this bugs 
work, were, in the usual Indian way, VisaLiksha, 
Bahudanta,Brnha.«pati,nndKavyo, IfBanasorSok* 
nicharya. Sukracharya is said to be the lost, whoM 
work contained indeed the modest number of 1,000 
cliapters, though the existing A'itieara of Sutra* 
ebarya is a work of much smaller compose con- 
taining exactly 2567 slokas disposed in five chap- 
ters of unequal length. The contents of the 
chapters are various, referring to the duties of 
kings generally, the chsiracteristics of friends and 
foes, the control and augmeaUxtioa of tie trea- 
sury, the disposition of foilresses, the equipment 
of the army, and various other matters pertninirg 
to the duties of kings. A chapter is devoted to 
law {Vya%TjIiani), and another chapter to social 
and popular customs. 

SufcrachRry.a was the preceptor of tie Asuxus 
or the hereditary toes of the gods, afld that per- 
haps accounts for the fact that ho is somewb-al 
la.v in Ills morality as to wnifare. War is either 
or A*Hto, just or reganlless of justice. 
JCtitayad/ta or warfare with stratagems or objec- 
tionable practices is strongly condemned in Manu 
and other wrly works, but Sukracharyn is some- 
what plain-spoken in the matter, and nd^■ocates a 
form of practical morality which falls far short 
of tho ideal. Ko s.ays, after referring to tho u«inl 
rules of humanity in w-ars ; ‘ These rules apply to 
just waifai® {Dhanna ^lulAa); in immoral warfare 
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(KxUamdJia), these rules have no application^* and 
adds, ‘ there is no warfare like Kutajudha m «- 
tirpating a powerfxd enemy.’ He boldly asserts 
that Rnmo, Krishna, Indr.i, and the Doras gcne- 
rafly resorted to immoral .warfare on certain 
occr«ons. He advocates the use of dissimulation, 
flattery, and meek submission, in carrying on 
one’s object with the enemy, and even recom- 
mends the acceptance of dishonour if that will 
.forward the main purpose desired. ‘ The wise 
man should place even disgrace in the front an*! 
honour at the back and accomplish bis de*iml 
obi'ect, for it is folly to lose one’s object. It la 
apparent from the above that Sukracharya was 
the Machiavelli of India ; but his school, though 
ancient, was not the popular one and the best 
moralists of the country did not approie of Ina 
recommendations. It must be remembered how- 
ever that it is the feature of the Arthaioslraa m 
general to subordinate justice to expediency, as, 
for instance, the modem science of political eco- 
nomy, which pays no heed to tho flow of thegeno- 
roua inulinctsof the members of society. 
thepefore find in the Smiitis a rule to the effwt 
that the Dharma S,i8tra" are more authoritaUvo 
than the Artha Sastras, as the latter do not put 
morality so higl^s the former. The Artha ^s- 
tras are the sciences of economics and politics, 
the sciences dealing with individual well being as 
well as the well-being of the state. 

Keutilya’s Artha S.«tra is the next^portant 
work on politics deserving mention. Chauakyn, 
Koutilya and Vi8linugHpt.a are the vanous names 
by which thij* minister and friend of Chandr^ip- 
- ta Mouiya was known. This Brahmin, justly 
noted for the ability and wgacity with which he 
acted in bringing about the fall of the Nandas 
and tho establishment of the Mourya dynasty, is 
the author of a voluminous Artha Sastrn, known 
usually ns Koutilya’s Artha Sastra, largely quoteil 
in later commentaries. HU time, if his coaaw- 
tion with Chanilmgupta is true, roust be tho 
end of the ‘dth century B.C. ^ The drama 
ifudrartiUiaaa gives a vivid insight into tho clm‘ 
lacter of this politician, and his ability in tho 
arts of war and peace-making. 

Tho Kamand-akiya Nitis-ara is a, work which 
should not bo omitted from any account ol tho 
Hindu works on Polity. As its narne implies it 
treats of the arts of government and war anU m 
by Kamandaka or Kamandaki, a disciple of KotIU- 
ya or Chan-akya. Kamandaka’s work is in 
30 sections and contains, wo are told, 1250 verses, 
while Koutilya’s work contained 100 secUons and 
COOO stanzas. Tho work of Kamandaka is charac- 


by great bievity and clearness of language, 
and is a sober handbook bn polity, fall of histori- 
cal illustrations.* A special interest of the 
work lies in the fact that a number of pi-ovious 
authors in Politics nxo mentioned in the course of 
the woik and their views set forth on one or tw 
tojrics. Such names are those of Jlay.n, Puloma, 
Indra, Usanas, Guru, VisaUksha, Bahudanta, and 
Parasara. Kamandaka docs not specify the list of 
those who are not to be injured in w.ar, a list 
which wo give later on, but strongly suppoits 
Sukracharya in approving luta f/tul/ta. , He 
says that a w«ik king who has. a strong 
opponent shCMld resort to hila yvdha. He ap- 
proves of the massacre of the enemy, when the 
latter are in deep slumber, os the massacre by 
Aswnthma in tho Mah-abharota war. 

Confining omselves to the science of war, a 
portion of the science of politics, w-e may state 
at the outset that a high value has always been 
placed on heroism in war in all Hindu writings. 
Flight in war has been considered a great dis- 
grace, worse than death. Manu says .. 

**A king who is I'efied by foes, be they equal in- 
•treoglb, or atiODger, or weaker, must Dotibrink from 
battle, remenbering the duty of Kabatriyai. Nut to 
turn back in battle, to protect the people, to honour tbo 
Drsbdianas, ii the beat loeaDa for a kiog to eccure bappi- 
oeea. Those kioga who, seeking to slay each other In 
battle, fight with tbe utmost exertion and do not turn 
back, gu to heaven ” (V1],S7*80). 

^ Ynjnavalkya : 

’Those who figUt for tbeit land in battlea, without 
turniog back and without uaing prohibited araa (like 
pcieoued darts), rest b heaven like meditutiog men 
(Yogios). Tto .teps ot those vrho. when their raoka are 
broken, do not turn back, but fight on, are like ao many 
•acnttcee (i.e , procure Bwarga). The king Ukee up the 
eirtuea of those wloare killed while running away,’' 
( 1 . 322 . 323 ). 

Sukracharya is, emphatically, to the seme 
effect. ^ 

** Id thia world two men go beyond the solar apfaere 
^.e..to beavBC)— tho meditating ascetic, snd the aoldier 
killed in bat^ while facing the enemy. .One ahould 
protect oneaelfby killing evert hia learned Brabmin 
Guru (who may oppoiehim) in battle, ao saya sruti . , 

. . *rhe teacheri are kind, and learned people are ed- 
vocatea of ainleainess. They ahould never be asked on 
toieaiooa of great fear . . . The rascal, who flies 
from a flight to aave bis life is really dead though alive 
and eodoves the sms of the whole people. The man who 
deserts the ally or the master and flies from the battle 
field gets bell after deslh, and while alive is cried down 
by the entirn people. The man who sees hie friend in 
distress and does not help him io bstlle gets dishonnn, 
and when dead, goes to hell " Sukraniti (see Trsn tlati^’ 
puMi«hed by the Panini Office, Allahabad (IV 7 lie 
318. eto.) I*'. -.317, 

The work has been Icccntly poblished in Iha T.^- '"*■ 
n Sanskrit Series, with a commentary; “nvaij. 



the ethics oe mu in anoieut itoia. 


Aii'i Manii : i,, i,.»ije let him not 

When he fights with tie Joe’ „ood).not with such 
strike with weapon" of which are bla- 

„ are barbed, poMoaef who (in fi,iht) 

liog withflrol Ift him not „„,.„nevyhoM4» 


ha3Virabedsn*mii.enoe.coraeunu^^n^^^ 

bU prims 11 . supp (uujble to fight), nor one 

hllr, not one who sris do i t „leop, who hss 

(VIl.90-tt3). 

So Yagnavalkya : 

One ^cgB oo“'o«ie who U fishtiog 

-.ijrf " “• 

is merely * speolatof. (I. d-O- . 

Tbese rules may be mti^ev, p. 721 

the llftgue Cotlo on the by Sukia- 

W<*H»k.. W^r. Sw«'“ SukmtLMja 

t.r i. to b. given nnd ^^1.. tojn. 

militory nsw.-. r 'S'*'* J whether con- 
• the enemy has to be kille or other- 

dncloil ticcordvng to ^oles of re<jogni<=e the 

'ss^iisiis 

all on ft audden nnd Jbers from ft dis* 

tonco'. Tins “ “}T j J|'^a ’ wnitee "b«« 

m modern ' nec»..iT. 

ilecliration ot '> w , ^Jopted 

Ii,o»gblb,Hng«.0™i.™r^ 
ft rwlo that war most be prece* y ,t«.Krft- 
«" or on *ilb n 

tio„ (.00 HolUnd on ll »r » 

, 1.0 rrorlio. ho. ^ J •..ilhoot n drcln- 

hmucom lTiS and ^ nWar-Oorioany 

rationaml mtliepresen * tin^saiminst France. 

Inileeil reject the demand lor an 

reasonable. , . SukmcliaiTft 

.V, n,oy bo r^'^'’/,i „„ro ol.bo- 
on the conduct of p^ber Hmda 

„to il „,i„taini»g, to. W 
writers. «« ruses ntmT are eensible 

XCS'r£ .ppi/ to to. mlo. 

of Ks*aandakft also. 


!Sd b.1nrMtoi..TAirtat‘ 

property » VorrlUb writeis consider tho idea 

::: ri:rlTytn™V;tto\; But it ..uM oppo.r 

that wara^in India w ancient ^ 

Emnm of inoonvenicnce to private P'“P'''^T 
nimmm non-combatant 

i*^of the bellifioront states. The Maha- 
hWmto War*^ whoso object was tho recovery ot 
STutolaW^et torritoty ot too son. ot Pandas, 
and in which the whole military power ot Indmn 

I . a«. eoa-iaed, was tought on tlis Kuru- 
'kilnv plain, away tron, the inhabited area, and 
t nertion ot too armies seems to hav. been em- 
nteed in capturing cities, or disloeohng peacctnl 
nrlLte life. -The m.gnitade ot the armies en- 
Lged in the war, assuming it to have hoen 
historiral, is simply enornibus. An oWaiilrai is 
L““to"iavr roiiristed ol 21,870 rh.iiot. ..many 
elephants, 3 times ns many horse, and 5 times as 
many loot-soldiers. Bcincmbonng that toe 
chariot, and elephants were well- manned, the 
total Ogliting strength ot an aUhmhm must be 
over 200 000. 18 olsloit/iiiiis fought in the war, 

II on toe side ot the Kurus and 7 on the Patidus 
side The mobilisntion urid concenWatien of tlus 
huge aimy ot nearly 4 n.illion warriiirswith some 
thing like 40,000 elephants and. ehatiols would 
have involved enoi molts labour. But It IS appal- 
ling to considrr what iurther enormous ruin, would 
havobein caused, it the war had been spread over 
ft l.aige wen instead of having been concentrated, 
nnd portions of this huge nrmy had been let loose 
on the iKsacefvil inbsftbif.ants of even the more 
prominent cities of either combatant in the 

vicimtyof the ‘lentof war. And if the vanoiis 

ftlUcs on either side had treated the war as an 
opportunity for invwling oue nnothcr’a domi- 
nions, tlie min nnd de^olfttion causeil would have 
been tJcmendoiiR indeed. 


■cn tJcmendoiiR mtieeu. 

It could not be said liowever that' all wars in 
India even in ancient times were fought on the 
principle of Bouseeau above stated. Even Mnmi 
recognises tho principle that the objective in war 
must be the disabling of tho enemy. ‘SVe read 

(VII. 105, 19G) 

« When he htt shut ap bis foe in a town, let him tit 
encamped, birus hie kbgdoro, aod continually spoil his 
graa*, foofl, foel. and water, hikewiie let him destroy 
the tsnkf, rimparti and ditches, and let him asstO the 
fen unawares and alarm him at Dighf*. 

■VYe take it however that the ftbove applies to 
^0 military resources of the army of the enemy 
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and does not iici-mit tlio poisoning of wpIN etc., 
in tho.enoiny'8 country under occupation or In- 
vawon. 

So Snktaclmryn : 

'Tbe powerful ahould carofully coerce the enemy by 
•topping the Ruppliea of witor, proTiiiont, fodder, greae. 
etc, in an imtavcurablo ‘region and then uttaek end 
annihiUtoit'. (1V,7, 3C7.) 

A vigorous ByHtom of espionngo U Rdvooated in 
all treatises, both for furnishing tlio king with 
information of his suhjcct’H dispositions, and for 
ascertaining the fKnvor, position, «ad naturo of 
tho onoiny. A king is Brtid to he cJtnra-thaL- 
sAns, seeing through his spies, nnd tho insUtu- 
tion of scciot agents is timo-honoured in this 
country. All tho s.amo, tho spins of tho enemy 
wore harshly treated, nnd seldom e.senped unhurt. 

Even in tins country where tho doctrine of 
Kiirran nnd divino grace have full sway, tlio Bmri- 
ties doUing with >vnr insist on the primary import- 
nneo of effort nnd vigilance on tho part of kings. 
Sukmcliarya says :* 

‘Men who ar«l wlae and whoso character deaerrea 
praise greatly roapact pounMAo (energy) ; whereas the 
weaklinga who are incapable of energy, cllog to Fate.* 
(I. 48.) 

It remains now fo consider somo incidents in 
tlio two national works, the Rav\ai/ana and tho 
2i[ahahharala, where descriptions of war are nume- 
rous ; in the latter of them especially the combo- 
tants were long and fiercely engaged, and %-arious 
incidents occurred which strict mor.dity has con- 
demned, though military necessity and expediency 
might excuse. 

The killing of Tataka by Rama is considered n 
censurable act, as women are not proper foes. 
But it is justified by Visvamitra w^o removes 
Rama's hesitation by describing her as a sinful 
nnd wicked woman, full of wiles, and causing 
obstruction to sacrifices, and therefore fit to bo 
killed. When Rima killed Vali, Sugrrva’s brother, 
under cover of a tree and while Vali was engaged 
with his brother in single coraUat, Rama apparent- 
ly neglected all rules of • duels, and is severely 
taken to task by tlie monkey ruler in Jus Inst mo- 
ments. Rama’s justification, politically speaking, 
was simply that Vali was the enemy of his ally 
nnd deserved to be extirpated and so it is put in 
Karaandaka’s work. 

In tho Utlarakanda Chapter VIII, there is nn 
, incident in tho battle between Visbtvn nnd tho 
* Rakshasa Malyavan which deserves meution. 
Namyana who espoused the cause of tho Uevas 


against tho IlakKli.ifi.as fought furiously and diov# 
Ilia ctieiny liofore him. Beeiiig the ruBniog 
followcrfi iiithlefisly purhued and murdered, 
MnlyA\Aii the Ihikfili.tNi leader f.ays: ‘Are 
you luiawni-e, Naraynnn, of the ancient rale 
of Kslmtriya warfare, that, like nn ordinary 
jierson, you strike us that nio running out of f«sr 
Atul wishing to desi'.fc from fight.’ To which 
Nnmynnn replies that ho has piomi«ed tho Devas 
his aid and must oxtirjinte tho Rnkshas.as wher- 
ever they go. 

Turning to tho ^fa?talfcarala, it must bcadcit- 
ted tliat examples of violation of the humane 
rules of avar are more frequent nn<l marked. 
Apart from the injustice of tlio Kurus in forcing 
a blbody war on their cousins, the incidents of 
this famous w.ar of India are, soroo of them, un- 
justifi.aldo by the st.andnrds laid down in the 
S-ostras themselvcR. Doth sides are guilty of such 
acts, and tho only excuse i^ossibly is that they 
were by way of mutu.al rjsvengo nnd justified by 
the neacRsities of the 8itu.ation. And this illn'*' 
trates tho truth that human nature is at its rtorst * 
svhen men meet in close conflict and all is for- 
gotten but the desire of revenge. 

The rules of war in ancient India are however 
a credit to the sagacity of its statesmen and 
disclose a keenness for justice nnd fnlrplay which 
must excite the admiiation of modem jurists. 
The discipline of the army, the disposal of fort- 
resses, the objectives in vrar nnd peace, have sH 
been subjects of deep study. The outstanding 
feature in all these is that statecraft in its 
intem-atjonil aspect una by no means a neglected 
science, and that many of the ruirs laid down 
will be.ar comparison with thoso of the present 
times, in their regard for efficiency and in-'iglit 
into huiD.'in nature, and due attention to con- 
siderations of justice nnd humanity. And if we 
regani the generality of the ancient rules of 
Polity and AVar, we see a susbained preference of 
Dharma in AVnr: the mnia’m is hid down without 
hesitation that in Dharma lies victory : ;/oto 
ilharmah talo jayrJi : • 

It is this historic nurture in the school of 
justice that has enabled India to appreciate great 
Britain’s worth, and to rise with one voice and 
proclaim its unswervi.ig loyalty and devotion to 
the British power in its great strife in the cau.se 
of Righteousness and Friendship. Ufay the cause 
of Right nnd Justice speedily attifc sudcc«s, and 
may the reign of bIood«lied and ciuelty dmw'to 
n speedy end ! 
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tliQ Mftrgnwo Gero Recuml the MibmlRPion of Mico* 
zj-sUw or MIeszko T, tlio Prinro of tho Polo<?, nlio 
tiuia became a feiuhtory of tlio Rmpeior Otto tbo 
Groat. Miciszko about t!ii>« time Irecnmo a Christian. 
It ia Enid that in tlie fiiat instance lie joined the 
Greek cburcli, but, howeverthat nmy J>e, he or Iiir 
R on BoIorIauh I ultimately ntbirlied Pol-md to tjjo 
Western Church, no doubt witii tho object of 
obtaining tho assistance of tho church ngniuKt 
German nggiebsion. The Polisli bishopric of Poven 
was tinder tho German see of JIngdeburg, but with 
nviow toacquirifig national, indepcndencoftoleslaus 
T, Rucceedeel in having an archbishopric estnblishoil 
at Onesen. The young drc.imcr Otto IJJ paid 
Roleslaus a visit, and was so much please<l witli his 
entertainment that he Lcstoueil llio title of king 
niton his host. Holcslaus tiitnl to sliow himself 
worthy of bis new dignity. lie fbundeil towns 
and did what he could to Christi.'inisc and ciriliso 
hi.s peoples. At tho same time he extended tho 
boundaries of Poland both to the east and to the 
Wfbt acquiring amongst other places Cracow the 
future capital. When on the death of Otto III 
the policy of tho Eoiperois again became more 
German and less imperial, nde.slaus lesolutely 
nought to check the advance of the German power 
and succeeded in n nking the Oder tho boundary 
between Slav and Teuton for a time. 

For nearly three centuries after the death 
of Boleslaus 1 in 1026 Poland was of little imi>ori- 
ance. His successors ivero weak and some of 
them adopted the mistaken policy of dividing 
their territories amongst their sons A number 
of petty principalities or patatinntes came into 
existence and the title of king disappeared for 
about two hundred yeaia.. During tlu-* period 
not only were outljirg Slasonic lands like Silesia 
and Pomerania being gradually Geimanised but 
German influence was making itself felt within 
Poland itself. There were two main causes 
for this — the Rettlement of the Knights of tho 
Teutonic Order in whaj is now East Prussia, and 
the encouragement of tho immigration of German 
burghers into Polish towns. The Teutonic Knights 
were a military order of monks, like the Knights 
Templars or the Hosjiitallers, ai d were founded 
in 1191 at the time of tlie Tliird Criwaile. When 
that crusjide proved a failure it w.as suggested 
that the Knights shotiH turn their cius-iding 
activitieus elsewhere. At the time it happened 
.that Conrad, Duke of M.asoria, the part of Poland 
round Warsaw, was having trouble with the 
Prussians, a wild, heathen, Lithuanian race on 
ihe Ikiltic; and ho invitml tho Teutonic Knights 
to come to his fLssistanpe. Tho Knights came on 


condition that they should hold for themselves all 
tliotenitorv tliey conquered, and itipiocess of 
time conqiierod Eiist Prussia. Tho Poles soon 
had reason to regret their invitation, for the 
Knights proceeded to ajipropriate Poii'li territory 
ua well, ' • 

Tho iniuijpnition of German settlers was the 
outcome of tho great Mongolian invasion of the 
tliiitocnth c-eiitury. Tho Poles were indeed more ' 
foitiinato tliim the Russians wlio h.ad to pay 
tiibutn to t)ie Golden Horde for centuries, fent 
the Tartans devastated the PoIish'I.ands and after 
their withdrawal Germans weie encoui-nged to 
come nn4l settle in the vamnt lands where 
numliers of town.s sprung up with special priri- 
ffge< Afxjut the same time nf«o numbers of 
Aimenians settled in Lemberg where they ore 
still to be found, Jews in large numlieis abo 
sottlod in the Polish towns, As the Pdi'h 
gentry despised trade vety soon all the commerce 
of Poland inssed into the hands of the Germans, 
the Armenians and the Jews. There wns thus no 
Polish middle elsss such n.s woj? to be found nt 
this time growing u]> in thewe^tein EurojMn 
countries. 

Poland showed signs of powing importan*'? 
tho beginningofthe fourteenth ceulur}. Piteni.i* 
slaw assumed the title of king in 129S, 
and in 13.12 M'ladislaus I, the “ Sp.an-Iorg," de- 
feated the Teutonic Knights. Carimirlll edde*! 
Galicia to Poland and introduced many refcrni«. 
But the most outstanding event in Polish JIttory 
in the fourteenth century was the union of Pohrd 
with Lithuania and the accession of tliedj nasty i f 
the JagielloR. The Lithii.inians first appear in 
history in the thirteenth century. They weienf 
tlie Lettic stock and were a sni-age heathen people 
very like their neighbours and kinsfolk tho 
Prussians. The conquest of the Prussisns by tbo 
Teutonic Knights alarmed the Lithu.anians. Ihey. 
gave up their primitive {Kility .and adopteil a 
nionarchicnl form of Government. Their pnnrc' 
or gland-dukes, as they c.arie to he calleil, neJI" 
alileinen and soon cieated a Liflnniiian Shite wJiich 
included much of AVliite Russia. Coniiiion 
hostility to the Teutonic Knights drew Poland 
and Lithuania tcigether, and in 138C a marriage 
wnsan«nged lietneen Jndiviga, tlie list repre-ent- 
atiaeoftho Piasts, who h.ad been elected Queen 
of Poland, and Jagiello, the Grand Duke <’> 
Lithtuinia. Jagiello, though Ms mother had been * 
Christian was himself a heathen, but he .agreed to 
bo liaptised and soon most of bis people followeil 
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The coinerhioii of Litlnuuiu put tin onJ to tho 

tVm .t ■r«,m«,.be.e iu 1\1“. 

‘“'"rJrir™ t" iu 

IXbLnL but ieu «i.l; .be 

gi-anfcs. Theiv subjects revolted, fouiiedU.o r 

L,.Leui!ue,a..d afpevled to Oj-™' ' JY ‘Atur 
of Tauiello who was then king of loUnd. Alter 

^Bytb. S.»ndT.e,.y o Thon. •■' '*00, lie 
Teutonio KnighM handed o™'' , ,S! ' 

territory to PoUnd, but were 
most of tho preeeot province of 1"'*‘ 

Konigebergee their e-'P'*' “ ^ S 

the time of the lleforuution in lo25thoiiim 

Ontlld Maeter, Albeit of ““'•'T^YnwTleTn'ur 

S/=i:"e1fr— 

K^MSSlrSufiPp 

Fo“y two hundred yeers the Jegiellos »t 
upln the ijone of Pol.md. 
lineroh. of ebilit, end they M»d 
Poland to its greatest height. *'■ '^ 
reign of SigUmnnd II the '«»«"= 
lin was biought .bout by which 
thoauia wore firmly welded into “ ™s'e ^e 
From tide time onwards, to quote the 
o! tho statute, the Crown of Po'“^”^ 

■ Grand Duchy of Lithvtania is a composite ana 
divisible body, and also one 

mon republic, or the ineorporatien and weldmg 
tot^ether of two states into one nation. 

«k was allowed to retain its old d.gmtenes bat 

Ilia was aiiyfet* The members 

otherwise the union was P ' , ritrbts they 

i-.rha:re:ov:r^-^^^ 

=tS“.tor'thrs"»d;:ry::^ 

pI,:“S?or.hrm »! r«p..Hir«, and hence 


Poland, theugl. to tlio c.id ruled by » king, is olii- 
ciatlv desicnateil tho Polish Ilcpiiblic. ^ 

Though tlia Jagielloa hiui done much ""“fhj 
ways to niise and strengtl.cn Poland they liad 
tailed to ostablisli a ically strong central inoni.r- 
ehy. Jealousy ol the kingly l»umr and a mm- 
take., idea of Uberty l.ad el^dy Iwgun the eio- 

lution of that monstrosity , the t ollsh conslltutlon, 

which was to prove tlio Him of the country that 

piodueodit. Spare does not permit of mytm- 
iing the stops of its gradua evolution but ps 

chief pcculmc to-ituresmlist bodoscribod to under- 
stand *0 future history of Poland and tho cause.s 

1. The monarchy was> elcctiie. An clectiya 
moiureUyisnotneceisaiily aii evil but history 
teachca tliat it usually IS. It tends to lead to 
civil wiK and to external interference, bo lo/lg as 
thcie wei-e Jagiellos in the male line ite evils 
were not felt much, but i«? the 

Catherine of the electors iGscmbled a battlefield, 
nnd often e civil warh-id to decide which of two 

jival candidates wm to be king. Further, all the 
neighbouring powers had their candidates and 
thus Poland ftimo at last to be a mere puppet in 
the hands of her most powerful neighbour. Again 
the elective cbaMcter of the monarchy gave the 
nobles an opportunity of continually diminishing 
the power of the king. Befoie a king was ap- 
pointed he had to agiee to the ;wc<o conrente, a 
wntmet increasing the power of the nobility and 
limiting his own. It may be «iid that a limited 
monarchy is a good thing, but that depends upon 
who place the limits end upon how the power trans- 
fenedis useil. The Tudor despotism was better -for 
England than the limited monarchy of Henry VI, 
and the nobles of Poland wei-e more self-seeking 
and less public spirited than those of England. 

2. Political power passed from the hands of 
the king and tho senate — the magnatei and great 
officers of state — into the hands of the nobles. 
The Polish nobles did not form an oligarchy but 
weie, like the Sp.artanB, an aristocratic democracy. 
The population of Poland was divided into three 
classes, nobles, burghers and peasants. All persons 
were nobles who had freehold land and did not 
engage in trade. Only nobles might wear swords 
and it is said that in the old days one might see 
in Poland a poor noble ploughing in his fields 
with an old sword fastened round his waist by a 
bit of string. All nobles were reg-.irded as 
equals in spite of the existence of special titles. 
The peasants were partly free, partly attaehPd 
flia Bfiil. and as time went on their 


•ino peairaiiw «eio ticu, 

to tho soil, and as time went on their pcsi- 
tion became more depressed- tpd thef 
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forbidden to hold land. Tiio hatred that often 
existed befciveen the Polish peasants and land- 
owners had no small share in bringing about the 
downfall of Poland. Aclinngo of owners, and per- 
haps a change for the better, was all that the 
partition of Poland meant to the peasant. Tlje 
tioble might not engage in trade and hence the 
townsfolk were mainly Germans, Jews and Ar- 
menians. There was, as has been mentioned, no 
Polish middle class, and hence no political power 
\\Tj.s given to the towns beyond occasional repre- 
sentation in the diet. 

3. The body through which the Szlackia or 
nobility exercised its power w.os the or Diet. 
‘ Originally this body met very infrequently and 
appointments were made to it by the Senate. As 
time went on the local the diets of the 

provinces, took the appointments into their oivn 
hands. X/itterly, as has been mentioned, the 
diet met at Warsaw and it had about six bundled 
members. It is in the reign of Sigismund II, iii 
the first half of the sixteenth century tluat wo 
find the nssertingits supremacy. Sta- 

tutes were passed in 1527 transferring to the 
king and diet the powers liitherto exerci^ed by 
the great officers of state, tg. the levying of 
troops and the collecting of taxes. One extraordi- 
nary peculiarity of the diet must8|>ecially be noted. 
• Owing apparently to some old SUionic custom 
unanimity and not a mere majority was required 
lor n decision, The impossibility of getting 
thinge done where such a rule prevailed mado tlie 
kings again and again attempt to haveit changed, 
but the nobles inspired by a mistaken idea of 
independence and an over-poweting jealousy of 
the power of the king prevented any interfercnco 
with their right to exorcise the hbei'iim relo. The 
danger to the State from the exi.stence of the 
liberum veto was made still more manifest in 1651 
when to protect a high-born malefactor, a single 
deputy ‘exploded’ the diet, that is, broughtit to a 
premature conclusion by interposing his veto, 
From that date onwanls it became a common oc- 
currence to ‘explode’ thf diet, and this jKUwr of 
the tWo became one of the inoH dendly 

weapons for the destniction of Pol.md, for nil at- 
tein]>ta to refom the constitution and thus to 
strengthen Toland could bo stopped by the paid 
partisans of l’ru«sia and llussin. 

4. Tlie Mumifrt and the /i6«-h»hWo were 
enough in theinselvrs to Imvo rendeie*! strong 
(lovernraont impof-sible hut, as if in onrler that 
nothing should bo lacking to ensure anarchy in 
-i' the unhappy Bepublic, constitutional practice per- 
* uiitted discontented membei-s of the Diet to feno 


a “ Confedeiation ” or as.sembly in vliieli retolo- 
tioiu; might Lo pas.seci by a majou'tj in oppot-ftion 
to the Diet. ^ ay more, the coi-onalion o.ith after 
1572 expressly granted the light of rebellion to 
nobles who considered that the King hud bioken 
any of the jxicta he had swoin to ob'ene. A i olcwi 
or insurreclion was thus a lecogni-ed coii'titti- 
tiona! practice in Poland, and one of whkh the 
turbulent nobles were not slow to aitiil Iheai' 
selves. 

lleligious dissensions added not a little to the 
troubled conditions. Large nurabei.-- of the white 
Kussians in Lithuania belonged to the Gieck 
Church and though many of them in the sixteenth 
century became Uniates, that is became united to 
the Church of Rome while retaining some of their 
own characteristic differences of ritual, many of 
them still remained members of the Orthodox or 
Greek Churcli. At the Reforination many of the 
Germans became Lutherans, and opposition to the 
cliiirch made many of the HtUtehtn adopt the re- 
formed faith For a time it seemed as if Poland 
were to become Pi-otestant There wfl». a Pro- 
testant majority in the diet and many of the 
magnates especially in Lithuanhi biipported the 
Reformation. The kings, howeter, remained 
Catholic and a reaction ^et m. The Jesuits ap- 
peared in Pohand, and under their fostering core 
tlie Counter- Reformation triumphed, Fora time 
Poland showed a much needed example of tolem- 
tion, but later under Jesuit infiuenee a policy of 
peiwecution was adopted, und the treatment o^ths 
‘Dissidents * as the Protestants and the Orthodox 
weie Called became anothei weapon of attack in 
the Innds of Pi'ussia and Rut-oia. « 

The death of Sigismund II the last of the Ja- 
giellos in 1672 revealed and perhaps stimulated the 
development of the peculiarities of the PclH^h 
constitution. Forty thousand electoit-, encan3l>ed 
on a field near Warsaw, elected as their new mo- 
narch the French candidate Henry of Anjou, the 
brother of Charles IX of France who had just - 
lendetod himself infamous by the nis'-sscie of 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, To keep the* new king 
in check the jxicln coni'eutn wei-e dniwn up aud 
in his coronation oath the light of insurrection 
was lecogniseil. Henry found that fiie months 
of the Polish crown were enough for him, and 
fled eecretly from* Ciwcow back to Fiance where as 
Henry III, the last of the Valois, he ruled igno- 
miniously fora time and fell a victim to the knife 
of a monkish n.swsin. Stephen Jibtlicry, who 
succeeded him on the throne of Poland, was niar- 
rio«l to a Jagcllio, and was a .vigoi-ous i ulrr. R® 
incRc^ed the dominions of PoLvid at the cxpenit 
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of Uu'^u which wi's then iu n weak condition, 
acd it wds, he th.vt fiiet ot^inited the Coseseky, 
the nettlers in the far south, ns n military force 
to defend Poland ag dost her southern enemies. 
Ill the years that followed the Cossacks were not 
handled wisely with the result that they became a 
mena ^0 to the Republic and ultimately transferred 
their allegiance to the Tsnr. The death of B.V- 
^hory was followed by a severely contested elec- 
tion. The Lithuanians elected tlie Tsar, ono 
Folish party cho'o the Emperor Maximilian, but 
the most popular candidate was Sigismund, the 
Prince Iloynl of Sweden whoso mother was a Ja- 
gellio. After a good deal of fighting with hlaii- 
wilian, Sigismund HI was duly established on the 
• throne. 

Sigismund III though a member of tlie Protes- 
tant house of Vfl-sa was a strong Roman Catholic 
— a fact which later on cost him the crown of 
Sweden — and put hinifelf at the he.id of the 
Countev-Rofoiin.ition niovoment in Kistfcin Eu- 
ro[>«;. E.xcept in Poland Itself he wa» able to eJTect 
little, for fiom the date of hU Hcce"ion the 
b'jlwr/iirt seemed to be nioie determined than ever 
to do nothing to make Poland strong externally 
The beginning of the seventeenth century was as 
Mr, NisbltRnsn points out in his book on Vlaro- 
Kiirope, thedayof Poland’s opportunity — but 
it was a lost opportunity— owing to the dread of 
inleifei-cnce with Polish liberty. '• An tmre.»son- 
»h)e, InciirKhle suspiften of the Ctown.and nil the 
execnlive instruments of the Crown is the charac 
tevistic, or father the mania of every Polish Diet.” 
“ 8o far as they can be said to have had any 
policy at all, theViJt/cA^d «as in favour of al«o- 
lute non-intervention in foreign afT.urs, as being 
the cheape<t and least troublesome |Kjlicy to pur- 
sue. The unwillingness with which the gentry of 
Poland parted with their money especially for 
annaments however necessary, was entirely dne 
to the fear lest a popular monarch at the head of 
a victorious army, might curtail their privileges. 
Rather than run such a risk ns thi>, they were 
ready to avoid etery ad vantagcou.v alliance, forego 
every political opportunity, stint their annicK, 
starve and abandon their generals, and even leave 
the territories of the Rep'iblic unguarded and un- 
defended.’’ This was the expeiience of Kigis- 
mund and hk two sons Wladisl.vus IV and John 
Casimir. In vain they attempted to reform the 
ronstitiition, in \^in they trie<i to stiengthen 
Polainl against the growing power of her 
hostile neighbours, Brandenburg, Sweden 
nnd Ru-.sw. In IU55 Poland ws, attseked 
hy all three at once and it fe«iiie<{ os if 


her end Imd already wme. But her eriemfes 
<]U,^ne}lc<l und John CXirimir was shlo to return 
to Ills dominions The Elector of Ilmndcnbiiig 
e.igeilv gave up his nllianco with S'vedvu on condi- 
tion that I’russin ^hollld bo Iteed from lispo.Mtion 
na R \nss.d state of Poland and pe>ce with 
Snedeti rind Ilussia was piijch.-i‘ed by cessions of 
teiiitory. It wits, nfter this war that John Casi- 
mir made his supienie eifoit to refoim the consti- 
tution, and when he failed he abdicated and retired 
to France. In one of the stormy meetings of the 
Diet he foietold with nccmitcy the future div- 
memberineut of Polmd adding the mournful 
wouU “ Would tint 1 may turn out to bo a false 
prophet ' * 

The Ilou*-o of Vn‘-a was followed on the thiuiie 
by two native Poles. Michael Kotyhut and Jol/u 
Sobie.ski 'Hie reign of Sobieski contains the last 
gleam of light that illuininates the pervading 
gloom of Uter Polish histoiy. T'he Tmkirii 
{tower iiad itecoiue a menaco in southern Euroj v, 
Hnd in spite of Fiench intugues Sobicf^ki elh> li 
himself with the Austrians. In 10811 wh«-i< a 
huge Turkish anti} under the Gland Vizier Kuui 
Mustafa was besieging Vienna, Sohieski mauhttl 
to the relief of the helpless city, defeated the Tuiks 
and drove them back into lluj)g.iry. Rut apart 
fiom this tiobieski’s reign is like timt of his pre- 
decessors R lecord of ineffectual attempts at 
leform. His failure contained an element of 
retribution, for as a young noble ho had himself 
been foicmost in fostering the anarchical spirit 
which with greater leispotmibilitics testing on him 
he recogiusoil to be the ruin of Ids country. Eie 
he died A broken hearted man in lODU ho foretold, 
like John C.«si»iii, the impending fate of J'oland. 

Hie death of Sohieski gave rise to another of 
those “ free elections ” which tiio Polish nobles 
loved. Sobieski’s son Jainea, the fntlier of Clemcn- 
tina whoiDflirjcil the ‘ Old Pietcnder ’ and became 
the mother of Prince Charles Edward Stuiiit, whs 
A candidate, but whs lejected, as was algo the 
FrenclicRwdidate the Prince oCConti. Augustus 
the Elector of Saxony wsa the Micccssfid candidate! 
To obtain the thume ho became a C.-itholic anti 
thueaumndeied the lendership of German Protest- 
antiamtothorisi'ng power of Brandenburg-Prugghi 
which Boon became the Kingdom of I^ussia Ko 
busireaa wn* done in the diet for it waa regular 
1, “ejpWrf," but dniirg bi, leigu I’ol.nd -m, 
not fic. from w«r. Ansnstusnttnckf.l tho yo„tb. 
fol Cb.-,*, XII of littl. 

ol ninn n.tb vhom bo b.d to ,lo„l. a, arks replS 
b, dimng Aug, .■too tjom hi. tbrono and M tin?, 
up .. ktng .0 plat, the joung Btoni £ 
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I*(>/C7,)’ji9ki, II iniiu who, ns his govcninii'iit of tliv 
Duchy of liOihiiiiu (irovct! Hater, wouM lvi\« iimilH 
HU oxcellcot ki));;, Tjjc fa)] of Uh-tWi.-'* Ail 
however, uas fnllowe.l hy the u-stoi-Htioo „f 
Augnstxis. AVlieii Auf^ustui lUed in 17;5:i the 
Kivnch hionglit forwanl iis tlioir titiiilnl ito iho 
t'v-kifif,’ Stjioi'l.i'H, \v]io>a (laughter loul liKMiitiirK' 
«)auic*niOiUH XV. Uus'ifx mkI AuhIiK mijijhii-- 
toil tho Kloclor of Sixuni, Augustus 1 11, who at 
last ohtaifioil tfio tficoim. f{y tlio treaty whtrli 
t'lKlod the MVr of tlie in I7;sj, 

StiinisliiUH wius given ttiu Dmliy of lairrHine, with 
the pioviio thiiu on his iloaili it ahouM p.iN^ into 
Iho pf)-vC'Mot\ of Augustus 111 m'Moiii 

Ills Polish kiog'loin and as the diets were 
now i-cgul.vrly “ cxplodcil ’’ theio was no (Jovorn- 
Miftifi to .speak of, a state of n/lUirs which must 
lia\o»ccui('tI to most of tho SzCiu/Ua most ilesimble. 
The ciul however was now fait appixMchiog. When 
Augustus IH died in 17011 the tiu-unes of Pnissia 
and Uussia were occupic*! iiy two ver> rctnark.able 
mon.irehs wlio took a deep iutei-est in tho atrairh 
of theiiMVtfiker neighbours. In Prussw Frederick 
the Great hud boon reigning for twenty yearn and 
he had just otnergeJ fioin tho oide.tl of theSoven 
Vears NVar. lu Russia Catheiinc If, a German 
princess, had in the previous year siiccooilod in 
making UcrseU Empress in tbo plate of her hus- 
band the Taar Peter III. Cathvnno Imdgreit 
hcliemos, and the main object of her policy wa^ to 
aggrandize Russia at tbe expense of her weaker 
neighbours Sweden, Poland, and Tuikey. France, 
however, svus hostile to her designs on Poland 
and Sweden, and Austria which spechilly 
interested in the future of the Turkish dominions 
was opposed to her designs on Turkey. Uus.sia 
therefore became the close ally of Prussia, for 
Pfusai.a was always anxious to acquire the part of 
fbfitnif wAkiIc tf'ffpwnvtA'J Bneovfcniwg'warf iWwrw 
Ilia from East Prusbia, In 1704 Russu and 
Prussia made a defensive allianco to guarantee the 
existing constitutions in Sweden and Poland, to 
control the electiotf to the Polish crown and to 
protect the Dissidents or Dissenters. 

It is one of the ironies of Polixli history that 
the request for Russian interference in the 
afiairs of Poland c-ame from men who were truly 
patriotic. Two princes of the great boose of 
Czartoryski — a family so famous that it was 
known commonly as “ The Family — liad labour* 
cd in v.iin during the mgn of AngustuH III for 
the reform of the PoU‘>h constitution. In despair 
they at last turned to C.atherine and naked hei foi 
as’sittaoce. It sosms almobk incs'odible thst the^e 
worthy brothers could havo bolieved that the 


nmlnUoUH Jhiipicss of I{(is*ii hlioiild wK]i(n.in 
Hiuthiiig til ^tlvlIgtll(*n Ptil.uid, )et tliev ilil 
Mirvv it niirl iron' pk-.iscd Citlwril.e J-.i 

. iiiu.iiiH of lliisxmii tioojis fonijjfjlwl the 

Stiuil'l.iiis Poni,ltow^k), Ikt f noinite bihI 
their iii-pltew. King of I’oKiid. SUiii-lni' 
w.ta rt wciik mint iiml a p'ij']s>t in tlib f-itid* 
of Ki-piiiit tliH Jluvsjtn h)jo nj, tli-' 

irtl luler of Polnnd, The L'zutot^hki p|e(•^p|^ 
for tfui introduction of lefointi", foi tits 
l■^tllh(irhlllcnt of It licir'ditnrv monardiv niid (/i« 
lidiititjon of tJm HhwiM }<-ln, but UHtitcrine «)i'> 
did not fc<*l hot tliioncii'* \i‘t scry M-cuieMJ'> 
HUMOUS to win pojiiil iiit^ in iliissiii hy piuh tth'? 
the Polish Dia.siilcntH whoLcloiig'-i! Ut tlie Ortliisdor 
rhiirch. Jn 17t>7 the »*ncinifs of tho’C/-'rloijsl.i , 
and the friiunls of the iJi-ssiilent-s foiimsl tli'" 

“ Coiifcalemcy ” of R.uluni ttnder the aiispicos of 
Rcpniii ami petitioned CAitheiine to gntnnttf 
the constitution with the liltnm ttlo, uud to 
secure tho politic.ll rights of the D)Ssldent<. A 
Uu'siin army crushed all protest and in 17&8 tte 
Diet w.as forced to giro jiolitical tvjmlity fo tli* 
Dissidents, to declare the lih'rii'n tfio u« 
tial part of the I’olisli constitutiou and to request 
Rus-sia to guarantee tlio constitution. 

There w.is e« jntuo uisLiii Rii-^'i forth* 
pirtition of Pol ind. It suited Uatlicrino and her 
minUtero much better for J’oUnJ.to bo weikou'i 
wholly dependent ou Ruv>ta than for it toM 
shared with other powers. Austria too, w hich *«' 

a Roman Catholic powerftnd owed much to PounOi ■ 

had no designs upon Its integrity. But Fr^^rfct 
tho Great of Prussia w.fcs e.tti«i«ely aniio'^ to ; 
obtain West Pru^ia, the put sf Poland which 
lay between Brandenbiiig and Eiat Prussia, ond 
ns he wag not willing to risk a ivar for it, h® 
began to scheme for the p-iititiou of Poland- 
Gxihetitte Ajccmf fiV.ci sfre 
the strength of Roman C.itiiolic feeling in Poland- 
In opposition to the action of tlie diet a iwll) 
national movement begin. Tho Catholic nobles 
foimed a “ Confederation ” at liir in the Souta c 
Poland, and Rppe.iletl to France, * Vergeni^ he 
French ambissador at Uonst-intinople stirreo cj 
tbe Saltan who in 1768 decUred war on 
in defence of Poland. It seems to h»ve Iwc 
at this time Jhat Frederick first suggested the luc® 
of partition, but the ‘ sordid designs of the K**!? 
of Prussia,' us the Russian statesman Panin ch»wr* 
ten«wl them, did not meet with accoptauoe (h 
R ussia. After a good de.al of fighting the Con r 
Heratien of Bar wrt« Mippre.-soJ. Turkey o 
was defeitoii and Bu'-ua occupiel 
WallacbiR-^the modern Kingdom of Boum®*^' 
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nothing iin<\ tlio treaty wast kept pwet fioin her 
for some timo. It w.is «hcl,»reil to Iwnweptisl by 
Polatic} nt tlio “ Ihitiih Hittidjj" of ttio fliot of 
(iroiliio. No one Kpoko nii'l nflor tlte Kittiii^lmd 
lasted for many hourh it was dorlatiHl tint hiloiicc 
Ravo coii'-i'iit. 

Tho following is Mr. Ni''hot Bain'h cimmetori' 
sation of tho Second Partition. — " Tim firatjviiti' 
lion of Pol. md has amnutitiios been plausibly ile- 
fondcil as a regrettable nece.ssity, but no fiophifttry 
in tho world can extenuate the nlLainy of the 
.second putition. Tho theft of territorj' is its 
least oflbnsivo ftutuio It is tho forcible cuppix-A- 
sion of a iiationjil inuienient of reform, the burl- 
ing hick into tlin aliyss of anareliv nn<i eormption 
of a people who, by incredible GiibitKnnd sHCiili- 
oes, Iml struggled birk to liliorty and oiijer, wliicb 
makes this great polilic.ll crime so wholly infa- 
mous. Yet hero again the metho<ls of the Uusslan 
Emprefs were l&ss 'lie than tlio«o of the PriKsnn 
King. Cathei ino oiicnli tool, the iisks of a bin- 
dlt who ntt'icks an oneioy ugani't whom bo has a 
gruiige ; Ficdenck tVittmui ficmmiip, wl>en the 
fight wan ovci , to help pillage a aictiin whom lie 
had Hworti to defend '' 

Tim last scene in the tragedy was not long de- 
layed. Poland was still nominally an inde|>end- 
nnt kingdom, though icdneed to a shadow of its 
forinor self, but m ro.ilify it «as a Russian pro- 
vince ruled by a niilitaiv <le.«potism. l\o«ciuszko 
and many of the Polish patriots had Qo«l to otlier 
countries. They had applied for help to the 
French Republic, but in vain, and had decided 
that they mtist wait for n beltei oppoilunitv. 
Unfortunately a lising began in I’oland. The 
Russian authorities knowing tliat there were 
ronspirncics going on decided to disarm the Polish 
trooiis. This led to nn outbreak and soon the 
wiioi’e country waf m if iflimv. j!tt w.-r a A'vi'i 
national movement, but the patriotu-in and un- 
eelfish devotion now displayed weie, like the re- 
form of tho constitution, too late to save Poland. 
Kosciusrko though lie regretted tlie Insurrection 
as premature felt that he must help his fellow- 
countrymen. He liuiriedtoCmcowniidsoonwasat 
tho head of a large ntimher of men. Pnis..!n and 
Russia pouted troops into Poland but for a time 
the Poles wore succe-sful. The Prussians weie 
repulfod from Wni-saw and weie com|H'lled to 
raise the siege, but the Russiiin ni my under the 

veteian general Snvarov proved too strong for 
the Poles, who were ns iisunl weakened by internal 
dis-sensions. In October 1704 Kosciusrko was de- 
rated, wounded and taken prisoner, and by the 
beginning of November Warsaw was in tlie bands 


of the Uu^siaIls. IJttring the storming of frigs, 
oim of the suburbs of Watviw’, the liu-sliin are 
Mill to h.ivo niiiRt.aciivl twenty thouwud of the 
civilian |iopiihitioii, niou, women and childreij. In 
April 179.' fstanit-laus aixlicated and retired to 
St. I’otorshiirg wheto he ihVd three years Jater. 
Kosrt»s?ko WHS lilx-i-atod by the Ta-ir Pay] in 
ITOfi. He went to America for n lime nnd then 
to Fiaiico. Ilih attempts to peisuade X'spo- 
leoii and l.ater tho Tsar Alexander to le'tore tt« 
I’oIJsb Republic were alike unsucces-fu) and he 
died in Switzerland in 1817. 

All that remained to bo done now was to make 
ft final pirtit/on of tho Pfjoil, ThwproiPil tote 
iif> easy matter fm- Aiistiiii was iletci7niii''d il.at ^ 
tills time she should nnt bo left out in the cold i 
hut should JmM* her fair share of (he htofr. 
Catherine teems to have had a ceilain tn«tieioiis 
pleusuro in play ing ofj’tli# two (»pnn.sn Po^rers 
one against tho other, and this time she was jn- 
clineii to favour Anstiia, The jealousy of Auvtris 
nnd Prussia over the Peli*h partition had import- 
nnt rfssulu in Western Europe. TJiey wer* at 
Will- with the French Republic, but their preoccu- 
p.ition with Poland prevented them co opemtiog 
stienuously ns members of the coalition n^inst 
France During 1794 Prussia though recening 
a eubsidy of £ I fiO.OUO a month from Britain dii] so 
little that the subsidy was at ].i8t withdmwr. 
Next year to have her hmids free for action sli? 
made the separate Peace of Basel with the Freticli 
in which she concedevl the French claim to aniiex 
the left b-aiik of the Rhine. When tho j«rtition 
came to be m.ide Prussia put for\\ftial such exoi- 
bitant demands that Russia nnd Austria disre- 
gardevl her and made a Partition 'J'reaty between 
themselv ea. Prussia i-efused at first to agree to th? 
proposed distribution of the plunder and for a 
fAXM-ft ibuivai’ .w Ar A\\5v«r iinjs'lv* .hr •wa’- Jieiwefn 
the rolilier-powers, but at list shegave in and /kv 
cepted her she re. She obbaineil Warsaw and (}i<* 
surrounding territory with a population of about 
1,(>»0,000 ; Aiistiia gained Cracow and the parts 
of CJalicia which she had not yet ahsorhcif. al«o 
with a popiilition of ftlxmt l.OOO.OUO; 
received in teiiiloiy »ih(mt ns nuicli a* the A*’*' 
trian and Pi us»ian shares put togctficr with a 
liopulitioii oh l,'40(l,000. To obliterate the 
niory of the existence of Poland hs a poHhriil 
unit the three fnonaivhs ngn-ed that none of tlicbi 
would assume the title of King of Poland. SDny 
patiiotic I’oles left their country nnd PoU-hcxi f^ 
bernine common objects in Europe. In the maUi, 
the lot of the Poles under Russia was better tli-vn 
that of theii brethien under the two Germ.sn 
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Poflrers which at once began tljat policy of rcpres- 
Eing es'erjthing Polish which Prussia h.a8 conti- 
nue to the present day. 

France bad always been friendly to Poland and 
many Poles took service in the French army, bnk 
the expectations tliey had of French help for the 
restoration of their country’s independence were 
doomed to be disappointed. When Napoleoncriifi]i* 
ed Prussia at Jena in 1806 lie depri\ ed her of most 
of her Polish possessions, but he farmed them 
into the Grand Duchy which he confened on his 
ally the King of Saxony. In 1810 he deprived 
Austria of part of her share and added it to the 
Grand Duchy. When he ins'aded Russia in 1812 
many thousands of Poles joined him, but he hid 
now pledged himself to respect the integrity of the 
dominions of his father-in-law, the Emperor of 
Austria, and could hold out no hopes to the Poles 
of the restoration of their country. ^Vhen after 
his fall the Powers meeting in conference at 
Vienna reconstructed the map of Europe the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw was taken from Saxony. 
The Province of Posen was restored to Prussia; 
part of Galicia was given bock to Austria ; Cracow 
with tiie district round was formed into a little 
independent Republic; thereat of Poland was 
mads into a constitutional monarchy of which 
Alexander I, the Tanr of all the Bussias, was to 
.be King. Alexander in spite of his position as 
niitocrnt was a man of liberal views, and probably 
he wiLs sincere in his intention to ^ a constitu- 
.tional King. Poland was to have its Parliament 
with responsible ministers, its own flag, its own 
army, and Polisli was to be the official language. 
-An amnesty w as granted to all the Poles who bad 
fought for Napoleon and Prince Adam Czartory* 
ski the Polish patriot was the moving spirit in 
.the {urination of the new constitution. 

1 On the continent of Europe the period follow- 
' ving the Congress of Vienna was one of reaction 


lar rising* in several other countries. Like the 
[H.stol-ahot wlsicb Ims been tho iinmedLato caase 
of the present war the action which led to tho 
Polish in.surrection of 1830 and to the consequent 
ruiii of Poland was the work of Bomc foolish and 
misguided students. A plot was formed by them 
to seizo the Ginnd Duke Constantine who w.-is the 
Comm.'tndcr in'Chief in Pohml. The jdot failed 
but led to a rising of the citizens of W'nrsaw. A 
general insunection followed. Prince Adam 
Czartoryski was made Dictator and Prince Badzi- 
will, Comm.ander-in-Chief. The Poles, lioirever, 
could achieve nothing against tho overn-helming 
numbers of the Iluesians and no European power 
came to their help. H'orsaw was taken in Sep- 
temlier 1831 and a heavy penalty was exacted. 
The constitution iv-ss abolished ; PoKind was re- 
duced to the position of a BussLan province and 
divided into governments administered by Bus- 
Stan officials ; the national university at Wilno 
was suppressed, and many Poles were banished 
to Siberia. 

When Bussia srns humbled by the Crimean 
War the Poles had hopes that something might 
be done for them, but as usual their hopes were 
disappointed. The acce.s5io» of Alexander II, 
however, who emancipated the Russian serfs, and 
who was known to be a more sympathetic men 
than Nicholas, opened out prospects, of better 
things for Poland. In 1831 a petition was sent 
to the Twr asking for the restoration of the cons- 
titution. The Ts.ir did not grant this request 
but conceded a certain tne.'iBure of local self- 
government and allowed Polish to bo adopted ns 
the Unguage of the schools. The Poles, 
unpractical as ever, proceeded to put for- 
ward requests which they must have known 
would not be granted, and repaid Alexander for hia 
concesrions by forming conspiracies against the 
life of the Grand Duke Constantine. In 1863 


and lepres-ion Under the baneful influence of 
Metternich, and filled with dread of the ideas of 
the revolution, the monarchs of Europe sought to 
repress all fiberal tendencies and ail naticmal aspi- 
rations. Alexander f as a merober of “the Holy 
Alliance *' could havehardlybeen expected toretsun 
his liberal views, and soon Poland began to feeP 
the results of the re.actionary pplicy adopted in 
the West. The result was growing discontent fid- 
lowed by more repressive measures, and wlien 
Alexander I died and was succeeded by his bro- 
ther Nicholas I, who had no sympathy with liberal 
ideas, it became fairly certain that there would bo 
trouble. It came in 1830 when the success of 
the French Revolation of July encouraged popu- 
13 


vuo i.vusi>tau guveriiineut lost patience ano stmcii 
an unexpected blow by suddenly seizing a large 
number of the disaffected^ Poles and forcibly en- 
listed them in the Russian army. At once rb<in"S 
took place .ali over the country but these were 
ultimately repressed with great severity. The 
Poles had no chance. They were not properly 
armed and many took no part in the insuixecrion 
The paosftnts who had acquired land no donhf 
r^embered that in ■■free” Poland they were nof 
alloTOl to l,o!a »nil Ml that they Jen. hetw 

off under the Russian eorernment 

they heM .toot !h, 

ment. Britain and France intercede.! ^ 

Pole., wt Pro..!, .oppoow KMsinn tL Vep^l! 
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Bivo jioHcy, nnd thin l><>gan tlmt friendfilup witli ; 
Ilu^sia which wiw the koy-rioto of BiKninrrVs 
foreign policy. Ilussia dlsrcganleil tho \vitihc-<i of 
tho wostoi-n PoworK niid tlicy weio not prepared 
to go to war with lior over tlio Polish queatioii. 
All the pt ivileges that had been granted to Poland 
were swept away, and the uso of tho Polish lan- 
giiago in pchoola and colleges was forbidden. Tima 
every attempt on tbo part of tho Poles to regain' 
their national indojiendenco has led only to gn*ntcr 
attieks on their nationality. Ono may admiro 
their courage but cannot give them credit for 
much poHtie.il wisdom. 

Tho la.st vc-stige of an independent Polish State 
dlsiipiieared in 1848, when tho Httlo ropublic of 
Cracow’ was annoxod by Austria. Tho excuse waa 
tho troubled condition of Galicia in which there 
had boon great peasant risings against the Polish 
land-lonls. It was shrewdly Buspeete<l that these 
risings had been engineered by tho Austri.in 
Government itself. Since 18C7, when Austria 
after being turned out of Germany proceeded to 
sot her house in order, the Poles in Qaliaa have 
been well-treated. Tlioy enjoy homo rtile, and 
Polish is the oiTicial language of tho province. 
Vary different has been the fate of the Poles in 
Prussia. Everything possible has been done there 
to repress their language and their nationnUty, and 
a systematic effort has been made to Germanise 
Prussian Poland. The attempt has failed, for the 
Poles multiply faster than the Germans and lave 
clung tenaciously to their nationality. The 
hostility of the Prussian Poles to Germany 
may have important consequences in the course of 
the present war. 

Wo may now in conclusion glance briefly at the 
possible future of Poland. At present .as tlie 
lesult of tho different partitions Prussia holds 
about 2G,G00 8 qu.aro mile.s of the old territories of 
Poland, Austria 35,000 and Russia 220,500 
square miles. We know that on the assamption 
that Germany and Austria will be hopelessly 


defeated the Tsar propot-fs to recreate the king- 
dom of Poland by uniting its scattei'ed fi'igmentf. 
But what exactly does this mean ? Ik Russia 
going to restojo tho purely Russian prt of Lith-, 
iinnia with its Orthoflox population to CatloUe 
Poland ? Does tho Tsar contemplate taking fj-onf 
Prussia not inciely tho Polish prorince of Posna 
but olso tho whole of West Prus-li and even Ger- 
man East Prussia which once was a Polish fief I 
Again tlioiigh the Prus.sian Poles may gladly see , 
themselves freed from their German oppressors, 
will the Galician Poles welcome a charge which 
implies giving up their present autonomy for the 
somewhat dubious security which a Russian pro- 
mise of freedom nifonls ? The whole situation 
bristles with diillculties, am! it is avell for people 
to consider possible eventualities. T«»o points only 
aeem dear. First it is not desirable to create «n 
Alsace-Lorraine problem in the ea«t of Europe in 
tho name of ancient territorial rights. Second if 
a united Poland U created it must not bo left h'te 
Finland to the caprices of tho Russian autocmri*, 
but must be called into existence and upheld by 
a guarantee of those Pow ers which still haie some 
regard for treaties. It is good to leom from M. 
llanotauz that eighteen years ogo the present 
T&ar said to him ‘ I know what my duties ere to 
my Slav brethren of Poland,’ and that it wns h.V 
bis personal initiation that the use of the Polbh 
language was restored 5 but the opposition of the 
Council of state to this decree only shows all tl'O 
more the need of a European guarantee. Riwi' 
it is to be hoped will Irarn a lesson from the 
liistory of Germany and ivill see that the wny to 
greatness is not along the ro.ad of military de^p • 
tisni but along that of social and political reform. 
And may w© not hope that as the result of the 
horrors of the present war the people.s of Euroje 
will demand with one voice that the nightmare of 
tnilitarism shall cease ? If that is the result, tli« 
lives and the treasure that must be expendeil in 
it will not hare been spent in vain. 



THE GROWTH OF MODERN GERMANY 


BY N. iM; UDZOMDAB, Bau-at-Uw. 


\. THE MAKING OF THE EMPIRE. 

4 growtl. BimiHr to th.t of 
> it bas rawly been seen belore m the 

(.{the world. It bfia been one of the few 

meteoric events o( history. It Tntoe 

onn of the createst political OTonts of the nm 

century. In Eve years alter the Anatrmn 

defeat at Sadova an """f H" d'”eui(! 

heart of Europe, in spite of the '>»='' »?“ “T* 
of interests that immediately surrounded it Its 

plegresswasasunerpeeted aslt was „p^. It 

toolc nations by surprise. They saw *t S 

LAt quiet and watched it grow “"ialte-e'it . 
among them that was bold enough to "Wtege 
went under in the war of 1870. trance « 

stunned. Austria had been smash^. 

S ihe neicomer. For, in Egypt, B.s».wlt 

tprrible war the world has ever seen. 

A soldier of fortune ”'>» '““S'** (S' 

Great, set. up his family ™tl...t Ml.^ ^0»» 

of his successors becomes a Prince of ^ y 
toman Empire.' A 

the Elector of Brandenburg, \n Elector ol 
Brandenburg becomes the King of Pciw.ia. And 
the King of Prussia becomes the (Sermsn.Emp^ 
of to-day. After tnrnsforming Prussia the H«> 
heurolic™ transform Germany, and perhaps it 
U noinjuatieeto them to say that they now ae- 
pire to^ transform Europe, and, if p^bfe, tta 
world A group ol small states in central Euro^ 
Tn the bogiraing of the ISth century, led by 
Pruwia, Womes at the end of tho,cont..ry a ^t 
Lpire and a leading European power. Thi. 

LLyEodsit groynug .till 

Europe, and asserting it. pomtien a. a world 
power How far it will euceeod in its preloosiom 
rill depend on the issue, of this great mr. But 
losing backward along toe century P"^ 

it may not be uninte^ist'ng and unproEtabla to 


trace tho growth of this ertniordinnry, ambitious, 
and military Empire of Europe. 

The Holy Roman Empire, which in tho later 
period of its life consisted of a conglomeration of 
Lmerous and praelically independent sovereign 
States in central Europe, camo to an end m the 
croftt Napoleonic convulsion. The centml autho- 
rity of the Empire bad almost ceased to be, ns tlie 
au^ority of its individual States incieaseil. And 
Napoleon Rad little difficulty in arranging and re- 
arrimging at will tho face of central Europe 
Prussia had grown out of the Electorate of 
Brandenburg, and had grown big in her surround- 
incs Austria ivas bigger still and more power- 
ful. But none of the States of tho Empire were 
strong enough to stand against the Dictator of 
Europe nor were they concerted enough to 
resist him. The Holy Reman Empire broke up 
finally in 1800 , when Napoleon smashed Prussia 
at the battle of Jena, and created tho Confodera- 
lion of the Rhine under his protection and com- 
plete control. The retreit from lloscow in 1813 
and the defeat at Waterloo, however, broke up 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and tho Cengress 
of Vienna that/ollowed, created in its place the 

German Sund, or the Germanic confederation. 
The restoration of the old Empire was impos.siblo, 
The only thing that could be done was to piece 
together the broken parts of central Europe by 
the slender ties of a confederation. But the 
fragments remnined, and for fifty years atTorded 
high political game on the chessboard of Europe, 
almost till the formation of the German Empire 


♦ The history of Prussia from the Fall of Napo- 
leon was one of steady and*continuous growth, at 
first by leading the North German States and 
forming with them a Customs Union ; then by 
driving its rival Austria out of the Germanic 
Confederation, created by the Congress of Vienna 
and creating a confederation of its own ; and Last- 
ly by uniting the North German Statsa into tho 
German Empire by the Franco-Prus.sian War. 

The Confederation created by the Congress of. 
Vienna in 1815 had as its visible embodiment the 
CoBfedemtion Diet for dealing with aflairscommoH 
to all, particularly international relations w 
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was presidctl over by tl»o envoy of AiintrU. Aii 
important provision of tlio Act of ConfecicMtioii 
>vn.s, tliat coiistitutioniil govoniincnt wan to bo 
C'tablislitid everywhere, lint little uiih ilono in 
this respect by the inemberH of the Confedemtion 
till the Revolution of 1K46, Tlio most nctivo 
jneinber of tlie Confodonition was Prushk. From 
1815 to 1848 Prussia fcct herself to the task of 
founding and gradually building up a system of 
coiiiinercini unity by means of a Customs Union. 
When the ConfcMlemtion was created in 1815, 
thoro were in the (lormanic territories no fewer 
than 38 ctistoras frontiers with hostile tarillV. 
Within Prusak herself there wore 57 different 
local tarilTs. These tariffs, she swept away in 
1818. The States adjoining her frontier joine«l 
in a customs arrangement. Ten years later in 
1828 the Southern German Stntos of Ravariaancl 
Wurtemburg formed a Customs Union. It was 
only a matter of five ye-irs when the Prussian 
and Southern Unioms were araatgamated and 
what is known ns the ZolUenin (a customs union) 
was finally formed. This master-stroke on the 
part of Prussia destroyed once and for all, the 
chances of success of any separatist unions. And 
the result was that by 1848 most of the other 
Gorman States had entered the Zollvtrein. At 
the same time Prussia deliberately niana^d to 
keep Austria outside the Union. Austria’s at- 
tempts to ci-eate a Zollverein of her own failed, 
Prussia eventually making a Uriff t^ty with ber 
on condition that she remained outside the ZolU 
vtrein. The effects of the abolition of tsnff bnr- 
rieis in this way was to stimulate home indus- 
tries, and to diminish the importation of foreign 
goods. Germany bad become by 1848 at least an 
economic entity. 

The revolution of that year in France heaved 
all Europe. There were revolutions everywhere. 
• In Germany particularly there had been a wide- 
spread discontent. The constitutions promised by 
the CongressiE Vienna had not been given. 
People rose not only in Prussia but in the smaller 
States and Austria as well, and demanded consti- 
tutional Government. Tho Diet of the. Confede- 
ration met, and arranged for the calling of a Na- 
tional Assembly charged with the task of di^- 
inc up a constitution for all Germany. Tho 
A^embly drew up a Charter of the People. A 
now constitution ^vns voted which established a 
German Empire. The Imperial Crown was offere.1 
to the King of Pruasia, who, however, refused to 
“ pick up a crown from the gutter.” The attempt 
of thd A^embly to force the constitution on the 
people failed. Aud Prusbk and AustrU with- 


•drew fioni tho A^-^(Jmhly, neither of iherii want- 

* Ing an Rinpno in which tho presence of the oti.ei 
would bo not only a source of irritatiuu but of 
'weaknewi. 

' llio rivalry of Pnie-«k and Aubtiia jii the Con- 
fcilemtion had gTndinlly gi own till it h nl I’cci ire 
too great for cither of them to live in the kin e 
house. Prussia, at any rate, had deUTmiaHl ta 
form ilio Confederation into a German Eniiire 
under its own le.idcrship, leaving A«*tria com- 
pletely out. As a beginning slie joined h’ ixony d 
Hanover and created a new Union witli the Pru'- 
wan King aa ita he, ail, and called upon the other 
States to join it. Austria was at thnt time en- 
gaged ir. suppressing the Hungarian rebellion. 
When slie had finished that, she liutricilly brought 
together the dispersed representatiies of the 
Confederation in order to re-establish it, T«o 
rival organizations faced each other, and Prussis 
and Austria were almost on the veige of war. 
But Austria had just recei\-ed help from BiW' 
'in putting down the Hungarian rebellion. 
ela gave way. The Confederation was revived, And 
Prussia’s first attempt to create a united Geruisny 
under its leadership failed. 

The power of the Confederation, however, de- 
clined. The strength of Prussk developed 
her growing economic development, aod told m 
the final struggle for supremacy with Austria. I** 
1861 the soldier-Kinj? William I. ascended tM 
throne of Prussia. For five years he workw 
ceaselessly at remodelliog and strengthening the 
whole army. In the very next year after be as- 
cended the throne he appointed BiSmai^ 
Chancellor of Prussia. Bismarck's first object'' e 
was Austria. And be soon began manoeuvring 
to get her out of the Confederation. In 18oa 
Prussk and Austria had together marched agains 
Denmark, and had occupied the Duchies of Scbl^* 
wig and Holstein. The difficulties of settling the 
ownership of the Duchies followed. They became 
acute. Prussia declared war on Austria. Aus* 
tria declared that under theconstitution the Con- 
federation had to decide the dispute. Prussia 
replied by refusing to recognise any longer tli 
Confederation. In seien weeks Prussia defeate 
and crushed Austria, and drove her from ‘ ® 
aflaira of Germany. She crushed at the same tune 
the old and infirm Confederation, and set up the 
North German Confederation instead, under her 
own single leadership. The South German St*^^ 
that had fought;by the side of Austria rwogni' 
also the dissolution of the old Confederation ; a" 
four of them, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Bsdenan^ 
Hesse, went so far as to conclude a secret ofien- 
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eire and defensive Rlliiince with Prussia, under- 
Uking in case of war to put their armich at her 
disposal. It was not more than four years befoio 
Bismarck utilised them against Franco. In the 
new North Geiman Confederation, Prussia not 
only presided, hut heis was the command of the 
armies of the variotxs States, the right to declare 
war, and the representation of the Confedoration 
abroad. Wthin a few weeks of the defeat of 
• Austria, 21 German States joined the new Confe- 
deration. 

The growth of Prussia sent & thrill through 
Louis Napoleen. He demanded compensation of 
German territoi-y, and attempted to secure 
Luxemburg, which formerly was a part of the 
Geniianic Confederation. Bismarck produced the 
secret alliances with the South German States. 
And Louis Kapoleon was warned off. The Duchy 
of Luxemburg was, however, created into a neu- 
tral State, under the protection of the Powers, 
but remaining still (to this day) within the Ger- 
man Customs Union. 

In 1870 a sew cause of dispute arose between 
Prance and Prussia over tlie Spanish Succession. 
A HoheazoUers Prince, with the approval of the 
£.i&g of Prussia, became a candidate for the Spa- 
nish throne. Louis Kapoleon vebemeotly object- 
ed to this, and the Prussian Prince withdrew hia 
candidature. Louis Kapoleon was, however, bent 
on humiliating Prussia, and crushing it before it 
grew stronger. He demanded of the Prus^n 
King to give an undertaking that never would a 
Prussian Prince stand aa a candidate for the 
throne of Spain. King ‘Mfilliam promptly re- 
fused such an undertaking. Francs declared war. 
It was exactly what Bismarck wanted. And King 
William hailed the war which would bring about 
“the liberty and unity of Germany.” In the 
campaign that followed the South German States 
stood by Prussia according to their agreement of 
1866. Germany with a million and a half men 
gained successive victories at Worth, Soarbrucken, 
^lars-le-tour, and Gravelotte. At Sedan, Louis 
Kapoleon surrendered. Germany asked for 
Alsace-Lorraine. The Fi-ench Government re- 
fused, and Paris was beseiged. In January 1871 
the French Government negoSiated for peace, 
France agreed to cede the two provinces and give 
. an indemnity of X200,000,000. The triumph of 
Prussia was the unification of Germany. The 
B.ame month William I was proclaimed Emperor 
of Germany at VerSilles, 


Twenty-five German States contracted nt Ver- 
Kiilics a peiinnnont union as tlje German Umpire, 
"for the protection of tlie unified territDrio.s,’’ 
and “for the purpD.>e of f(w.tering the wojfnre of 
the Gorman jteop]*;.'' The final barriers between 
State and Shite were broken. A etiong lentrai 
government at the same time wo.s cieated. One 
of the fundamental laws of the new Umpire was 
tliat “ Imperial Iiwg sliould take the precedence 
over these of other States." The Injperi.il Govern- 
ment acquired control over the Army and Kavy, 
the making of nur and peace and foreign treaties, 
the customs, Imperial taxes, Commercial and 
Penal Codes, Coinsgeand Bank matters, Posts and 
Telegraphs, Eailways and Canals, emigration and 
coloniution, the auporviaion of Industrie.*!, the en- 
couragement and protection of conimerco, the in- 
suranceof workmen, Bhl{)ping, and diplomatic and 
consular representation. In the Federal Council, 
the Jlundearaih, out of SBrq^resentatives, 17 wpj* 
to be the repreKcntatives of Prussia. Commen- 
suiate with her size and population a similar pJe- 
ponderance in the Ariekstay followed. Thus the 
conglomeration of German States, independent 
still in many respects, agreed at Verst^les to 
transfer their common interests to the Empire, 
presided over by the King of Prussia as the here- 
ditiry German Emperor. 

During the i'i years that have elapsed, Ger- 
many has by e succession of Imperial laws brought 
closer together the varioua Federated States, and 
identified their population with the German Em- 
pire. In tho eeventies, the Imperial and politiwil 
power was consolidated, and the ground wns pre- 
poied for industrial development. In the eighties 
industrial growth was already visible, and colonies 
were acquired. In the nineties, there was a great 
commercial and maritime expansion. That ex- 
pansion has been maintained at a growing rate in 
the present century, and a group of States that 
pieced themselves together in 1866, and formed 
an Empire in 1871, saw tbemeelveB at the close 
of tbecentuiy in the poation of « great conti- 
nental power, which, m this century, has been 
trying to ussei-t its position as a world power 
The whole history of the German Empire is the 
history of the transformation of Germany bv 
by politic, PrnciM diplcij? 

• Pntc™ Milif ry Service, Proe.kn, reoW S 
- the Prussian cult of Power. Moltke von t> 
Williani I, were the agents who tmniused P^' 
^ into Germany. But the maker of Ihfn 
Empire of to-day was-Qtto von Bismarek 
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was prcMdotl ovor by tlio envoy of Austria. An 
impoi-tnnt provision of tho Act of Confedcratinn 
was, that coiistitutioiial goverriiiifiit was to lie 
ostablisliod evorywliero. Ihit littlo was iloiiu in 
this respect by tho inombci-K of tho Oonfeclorntion 
till tho Uovolution of 1848. Tho most ncUvo 
inoinber of tho Uonfedonition was PnisKi.i. From 
1816 to 1818 Prussia set herself to tho task of 
founding and gradually building up a systum of 
coimnercial unity by means of a Customs Union. 
When the ConfiMlemtion was created in 1815, 
thoro weto in tho ('icrm.'inic tonitories no feiver 
than 118 customs frontiois with ho-stilo taring. 
Within Prussia beiholf thoro were 67 diflbrent 
local tarilFs, These tarifls, she swept away in 
1818. The States adjoining her frontier joined 
in n customs nrrangonient. Ten yo-trs Inter in 
1828 the Southern German States of Bavnriaand 
Wurtomburg formed a Guatoras Union. It was 
only a matter of five years when the Prussian 
and Southern Unions were amalgamated and 
what is known os the ^olUerein (a customs union) 
ww finally formed. This master-stroke on the 
part of Prussia destroyed once and for all, the 
chances of success of any sepiratiat unions. And 
tho result was that by 1648 most of the other 
German States had entered the ZoUveretn. At 
the same time Prussia deliberately managed to 
keep Austria outside the Union. Austna'a at- 
tempts to cioate a Zollverein of her own failed, 
Prussia eventually making a tontT treaty with her 
on condition that nhe remained outside the Zoll’ 
verein. The effects of the abolition of t.mff bar- 
rieta in this way was to stimulate borne indus- 
tries, and to diminish the importation of foreign 
goods. Germany had become by 1848 at least on 
economic entity. 

The revolution of that year in Prance heaved 
all Europe. There were revolutions everywhere. 
In Germany particularly there had been a wide- 
spread discontent. The constitutions promised by 
the Congiessjf Vienna bad not been given. 
People ro^-o not only in Prussia but in the smaller 
States and Austria as well, and demanded consti- 
tutional Government. The Diet of the Confede- 
ration met, and arranged for the calling of o Na- 
tional Assembly cliarged with the task of draw- 
ing ,"P ^ constitution for all Germany. Tho 
Asse’tnbly drew up a Charter of the People. A 
new constitution was voted which established « 
German Empire. The Imperial Crown was offered 
to the King of Prussia, who, however, refused to 

pick up a crown from the gutter.” The attempt 
of tho Assembly to force the constitution on the 
people foiled. And Prussia and Austiio with- 


-thow fiom tho Assembly, neither of l]*em want 
" Ing an Emjiiio in which the prcsenc-e of the oti.pi 
ttoidd bo not only u source of initntimi but of 
'weakness. 

Tho rivalry of Prussi.a and Austria in the t\m- 
fc^lenition had gnidimlly grown till itli.'d L-o niC 
too great for citlicr of them to livo in the wite 
house. PrUKsi.i, at any rate, had detcrmii'Hl b* 
fortii the Confederation into a Gcrrmui Liniirf" 
under its own leadership, leaving Au-tria com- 
plotely out. Ah a l>oginning she joined Kixony d 
ILifiover and create<l a new Union witli the Piu'- 
sLati King aa its head, and c.alle<l upon the other 
States to join it. Austria was at that time en- 
gages! ir. suppressing tho Hungarian rebellion. 
When she had finished that, she hurriedly broiijlit 
together the dispersed representatues of the 
Confederation in order to re-e.itablisli it, Two 
rival organizations faced each other, and Pru'-sw 
and Austria were almost on tho %e»g0 of 
But Austria had just received help from Rassw 
in putting down tlio Hungarian rebellion. Pm** 
8ia g-iv© way. Tli© Confederation was revived, And 
Prussia’s first attempt to create a united Oennany 
under its leadership failed. 

The power of the Confederation, liowewr. de- 
clined. The strength of Prussia developed »itn 
her growing economic development, and told m 
the final stiuggle for supremacy with Austria. In 
18G1 the soIdier-Kinff William I. ascended the 
throne of Prussia. For five years he worked 
ceaselessly at remodelling and strengthening the 
whole army. In the very next year after he as- 
cended the throne he appointed Bism.artk ** 
Chancellor of Prussia. Bismarck's Erst objective 
was Austria, And he soon beg.an manoeuvring 
to get her out of the Confederation. In 1®®^ 
Prussia and Austria had together marched against 
Denmark, and had occupied the Duchies of 8cbl»- 
wig and Holstein. Tho difficulties of settling the 
ownership of the Duchies followed. They became 
acute. Prussia declared war oi» Austria. Aus* 
tria declared that under the constitution the Con- 
federation had to decide tho dispute. Prussia 
replied by lefusing to recognise any longer the 
Confederation. In seven weeks Prussia defeated 
and crushed Austri.i, and drove her from the 
affiiira of Germany. She crushed at the same tune 
the old and infirm Confederation, and set up the 
North German Confederation inste.nd, under her 
own single laadership. The South German SU rs 
that had foughtjby tho side of Austria recogni'ei ^ 
also the dissolution of tho old Confederation ; an 
four of them, Bavaria, Wurtemburg, Badeuan 
Hesse, went so far as to conclude a secret oSen* 
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Edncation, secondary, technical and commercial; 
was highly developed, and acted as a powerful 
influence in industrial growth and in the scienti- 
fic organisation of industry and commerce. State 
protection was given to the worlcer by elaborate 
legislation and by the system of State inswranoo 
against sickness, invalidity, accidents and old age. 
Shipping was also encouraged, and colonies 
founded. 

> The protectionist policy of the German Empire 
began in 1878. In 1879 the toriff was revised 
and raised. In the eighties, there ivere successive 
increases of duties on agricultural products, 
because of the influx of American corn. In 1903 
again the duties w'ere raised all-round, especially 
on agricultural goods. 

Transport facilities were developed, and Ger- 
many was unified by raiUca^s. Tho railways were 
nationalised and systematically developed with 
the object of promoting the unity of tho Empire, 
7 >rerenling the hindrance of trafSc, promoting 
German industry by low railway rates, and pre- 
venting local discrimination. Prussia at first 
bought up the railways in her own territories. 
And to prevent her from buying up their railuaj* 
the other States bought up their lines in their own 
territories. A uniformity of system has been 
'largely attained. The principle of “special rates” 
‘has b^n extended to assist agriculture and indus- 
try, by granting cheap rates to raw materials. 
Special rates have likewise been extended for 
assisting the home market is case of Genoao 
goods, and for assisting the German ports 
and Germarij exporters by low charges to the 
sea-board. The Imperial Government has the 
right to exercise supervision over the railways 
of all tho States for purposes of defence and 
general traffic facilities. The State direction of 
railways has made it possible to apply diSerential 
rates to special localities and special industiies the 
conditions of which made preference desirable. 
‘The net yield of Geiuian railways in spite of 
special rate? amounted in 1911 to .£36,000,000; 
and allowing a deduction of 3J per cent, interest 
on capital outlay, there was a clean profit of 
£16,000,000 for public purposes. 

The development of the waicnea^s and eemali 
have contributed to an equal extent to Germany’s 
economic efficiency and growth. It went on ride 
by side with the development of the railways. 
Germany h.as been increasing the number of canals 
and improving the old waterways at enormous 

’ expenditure. At the same timo the old canals 
have been entirely rebuilt for large steamer traiBe. 
The result attained has been cheap water trensporh 


for heavy traffic, which is particularly important 
in n country with ft small coast line. Goods can 
now bo sent from tho mouth of tho Rhine direct 
by water to Switzerland or Franco in ono direc- 
fion, and to B.-iraris nnd Austria in tho other, 
'Tho ean.tl system has also been of immense 
iinportanco in the development of inland towns, 
and river and soti-ports. 

The gpoivth of German akijipiny lias been as 
romarknble as that of other German indnstrios, 
Itwaaonlyin 1881 that the Imperial Govern- 
ment decided to eoeoamge it and in 1885 tJie first 
postal subsidy was granted. To-day, tho German 
morcantile marino stands second in the world, and 
German ship-building yards oro unable to carry 
out all the oiders they receive. No other sub- 
sidies except postal have been granted. But tho 
construction of ships bss been assisted to com© 
extent by the giving of low railway and canal 
freights for the transport of Geiman goods for 
ship-budding. In thus encouraging the building 
up of ft mercantile marine the Imperial Govern- 
ment did not perhaps lose sight of the creation by 
this means of a naval reserve, of nj med merchant- 
men in Ume of wor, and of a means of favouring 
home industries. 

One great characteristic that has helped 
Germany in industrial and commercial growth U 
the faculty hr orffanigation and eo-operation in- 
stilled in the German mind by the system of 
compulsory military servhe. One of the most 
striking features of Gerrmn industries is tho 
enormous growth of large highly organised under- 
takings. These are particularly strong in tho 
coal, iron, steel, and electrical and ehemiral indus- 
tries, ns also in huge retail stores, and serve to 
eliminate competition and afford greater economy 
in working. The s.mie growth is seen in financial 
and commercial entejprises. The “ cartels ” and 
“syndicates," which are features of German com- 
mercial life, are undertakings of the same sort 
which have joined together to eliminate and limit 
competition and wa^te, abd by co-operation to 
secure advantages that none of them could indi- 
vidually reach. Some of these cartels and syndi- 
cates have powerfully stimulated foreign trade. 
Side hy side with the growth of industries, there 
. has slso been an extraordinary development of 
the production and distribution of cheap electric 
power. One company alone supplies a considerable 
part of Germany with power that could he practi- 
cftlly ewitched off and on from its office in Berlin; 

With the de^-elopment of tho organisation of 
capital and industries, went tho developmebt of 
organwed fobaur. 'Gigantic trade unions sprang 
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II. THE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF GERMANY. 


f llE close of tlio ninotecntli century witnessed 
Germ.iny not only in the position of a first 
class politicjxl power, but in the rank uLo 
of a first class industrial power. Behind 
her political growth tliere had been a correspond- 
ing industrial and comincrcia! dorelopmenL She 
was au economic unit long before she w.as a j>oli- 
tical entity. For, the economic uniSc-ation of the 
various German States wai of as great on import- 
ance as the political creation of the Empire. 
Every step in her political growth followed a step 
in her economic development. And when once 
she had achieved her political unity, she set about 
raising herself further in the economic scale. 

The main factors directing her national poUcie# 
are the needs of her population. Germany in- 
creases at the rate of over 800,000 persons a year. 
In 1871 her population was 41 millions. Itis 
about 08 millions to day. This rapidly increasing 
population can be supported within Germany only 
by an expansion ofnndustry and commerce. Out- 
side Germany it could be supported by emigration 
to colonies or to foreign countries. There are, 
however, only 20,Ooo Germans in German colo- 
nies, and most of ui,g outflow goes to foreign 
countries. The strepgjjj (Ijq German Empire 
depends on the etra^jg^jj jjg army ; and an 
overflow from Germar^^ foreign countries tends 
to diminish the stren,,^ army recruited 

under compulsory serv^ of increase 

of popuUtioUi the overS^^ foreign countries, 
and the expansion 0‘ **‘\ijstry and commeree, 
have, therefore, gradually ev growth of a 

German world policy. 

Xhe basis of the industrial .^gyeiopment of 
Germany xvas kid by Prussia durii^g ,^{i the yc-ars 
th.afc she was working for German uur»v.^tweon 
1803 and 1870. She first of all abolished serfdom 
within her own territoaies by the emancipatory 
Edict of 1807, and cre.atod a proprietory peasantry. 
The other German States followed suit and abo- 
lished serfdom between 1808 and 1850. Land 
was redivided, and agriculture improved with the 
freedom of the serf, and. the improved methods of 
cultivation. Prussia then took the lead in indns- • 
trial freedom by abolishing the e.wlusiveness of 
the guilds. And in this agiTKthe other Geiroan 
States followed. The next the abolition 

of tariff barriers in which again Prussia led. She 
Bbolished first the 57 local tariffs within her 
own territories, thus securing her home market - 


for hor own industries, and prepring the rt-ce'- 
n‘‘Ountj for Iarge-sc.ale production. In this 
roforra ugain tbo other Germ.in states followed. 
Retttcen 1819 und 1834 three Iirge free trade 
areas xvero formed, which were eventually ab^orb- 
od by Pru‘.‘.k Into one large customs union, the 
^oUivrein. Thus tbo economic unity of Germany 
was arheived to a considerable extent as early as 
in 1834, and the results were the groath of 
German industry, and an increase in general 
prosperity. The Zollrtrein grew, made a tariff 
tre.aty with Austria, without including hor in the 
Union ; and by 18G2 was strong enough to enter 
into a commercial treaty with France. On the 
formation of the Empire, tho control of Gerrasn 
industry and commerea went to the Imperial 
government, which furthered it by a series of 
Imperial l.sus. 

From 1871 to the present day German indus- 
try and commerce have grown at an ever increas- 
ing rate. As Prussia led Germany before the war, 
60 GerBiany has been lending on the continent 
after the war, leaving France behind in the second 
place. In 1872 the trade of Germany was 
for .£280,000,000. In 1913 it was for over 
X 1,000,000,000. 

hlany causes have combined to bring about 
this rapid ndvance of Germany to an indtistrUI 
power. Foremost among them is of course ter 
possession of valuable stores of mineral .wealth. 
She has, first of all, the largest known reserves of 
co!»l in Europe, and coJil mean.* power in Ibe 
modem world. It is estim.ated that, at the rat® 
of her present output (ICO million metric tons a 
year) she has coal for 1,300 years. Side by side 
with coal she has iron. And coal and iron are the 
basis of all modern industrial development. Tb® 
production of iron has been oxtraordin.ariJy rapid. 

In the eighties, Germany produced from 3 to 4| 
million tons a year. In 1911 she produced 15f 
million tons, Great Britain producing 10| aud 
America 233 million tons. The industrial growth 
of Germany has not come in the way cf her agri- 
cultural development. Roughly speaking one half 
of her surface is arable, and by various enact- 
ments she has safeguarded the interests of the 
agrarians. And Germany is also very rich in 
forests. ( 

These resources have been methodically deve- 
loped by n definite economic policy of protection 
on the one hand, and of organiration and en* 
cournmment of industries on the other. Agn- 
cultura and industries were protecte<l by tariffs* 
Railways and canals were nationalised and deve- 
loped as a part of the protectionist policyi 
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Edacatton, secondary, technical and commercjal; 
was highly developed, and acted as a powerful 
inflnenco in industrial growth and in the scienti- 
fic organisation of industry and commerce. State 
protection was given to the worker by elaborate 
legislation and by the system of State insurance 
against sickness, invalidity, accidents and old age. 
Shipping was also encouraged, and colonies 
founded. 

, The protectionist policy of the German Empire 
begin in 1878. In 1879 the tariff was revised 
and raised. In the eighties, there were successive 
increases of duties on agricultural products, 
Ifecanse of the iRflnz of American eorti. In 1903 
again the duties were raise<l all-round, especially 
on agricultural goods. 

Transport fadlitlos were develop©*], and Ger- 
many wa,s unified by rnificays. Tlio railways were 
nationalised and ayatematically developed with 
the object of promoting the unity of the Empire, 
preventing the hindrance of traffic, promoting 
German industry by low railway rates, and pre- 
venting local <li«enminstion. Pni<«ia at first 
lionglit up the railways in her own territories. 
And to prevent her from buying up their railnajg 
th« other States bought up their lines in their own 
territories. A uniformity of eyrtem has been 
largely attained. The principle of “ epecial rales ” 
hns l,cen ostende*! to assistagriculture and indue- 
try, by granting cheap rates to raw materials. 
SlH-cial rates have likewise been extended for 
assisting the home market in rniio of German 
gofHls, and for aiwisting ttio German ports 
and Oermni\ exporters by low charges to tli« 
sea-bosril. TJie Imperial Gorprnroent haa the 
right to exercise supervision over the railways 
of nil the States for purposes of defenr© and 
general traffic facnities. The State direction of 
railways has made it possible to apply diffcrcntinl 
rates to special localities and epecial industries tho 

'The ret yield of Geiman railways In apito of 
special rates amounted in 1911 to X36,000,000; 
and allowing a detluctien of 31 per cent, intercsi 
on capitnl outlay, there was a clean profit of 
.CJfi, 000,000 for public purposes. 

The development of the iralenroys and cnrMf* 
havo eoutribvUe,! to an eeixialcxttvit to Germany’* 
economic efficiency and growth. It went on .sjd® 
by nido with the development of the railways. 
Germany has been increnaing the number of canats 
and improring the oM waterways at cnormoiia 
et\'enditnre. At thn same time the old canals 
hnie been entirely rebuilt for large •teamertraffie. 
The result attain Al bas been cheap water transport 


for heavy traffic, which is particularly important 
in a country with a small coast line. Goods cait 
now bo sent from the mouth of the Rhine direct 
by water to Switzerland or France in one direct 
tion, and to Bavaria and Austria in the other. 
The canal system has also been of immense 
iinportanco in the development of inland towns, 
and river and sea-ports. 

The growth of German shipping has been 
remarkable as that of other German industries. 
It was only in 1881 that the Imperial Govern> 
ment decided to encourage it and in 1885 the first 
postal subsidy was granted. To-day, the German 
mercantile marine stands second in tbewoild, and 
German ship-building yards are unable to carry 
out all the orders they receive. No other sub- 
sidies except postal have been gninled. But tho 
construction of ships has been assisted to some 
extent by the giving of low railway and canal 
freights for tho transport of Gorman goods for 
shtp-huUding. In thus encouraging the building 
up of A merc.antile marine the Imperial Govern- 
ment did not porliaps lose eight of the creation by 
this means of a naval reserve, of armed merchant- 
men in time of war, and of a means of favouring 
hone industries. 

Ooe great characteristic that has helped 
Germany in industrial and commercial growth is 
tha faculty for organi/nition and eo^operathn fn- 
ttilled in tho German mind by the system of 
ooropuUory military service. One of tho most 
striking fentnres of Qorrmn industries is tha 
enormous growth of Isrge highly organised under- 
takings, These are particularly strong in the 
coal, iron, ateel, and electriral and chemical indus- 
tries, as ids© in huge retail stores, and serve to 


eiiiiiiniue comjwiiiion a..., {jicuici cuuiiouiy 

in working. Tim .winie growth ).« seen in financial 
and eomioercial enterprises, 'riie “ cartels ” and 
“ syndicates," which nte fi nturen of German com- 
flMVOfA* .VA- ^tre a(t(hictnirtag^t}f the snitio sort 
■which ba^e joined together to eliminate and limit 
competition and wa»tc, lAid by co-operation to 
secure advantages that none of them couJtl indi- 
vidually re.ach. Some of these cartels and syndi- 
eates have powerfully stimulated foreign trade. 
Side by side with the growth of industries, there 
. hasal«o been an extraordinary development of 
the production and distribution of cheap electric 
power. One company alone supplies a consideraWo 
pirt of Germany with power that could he nractl 
rally Rwitche.1 off and on from its office in Reri;,!.' 

W.lhth. J.veloproent ot the 0 rB»ni.,tie„ 
cepit. .ej the Jovelopmeht rf 

leW. Gipetie t„de umm. ‘ . 
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up, union* which dLicotjni^^M in/Jfpondpnt Jocal tyntem of education is the incr&tfing proraiwora 

or(;\tii*<Ttioiii, ns is t!u> mo<l(j in hut given to “ iiicxlern " Biihjects in preference to the 

united tho workers in a htiiiiII nuinhcr of Inrgn ’* classiojj.*' Pi-irnarj’ cxltic-ition is free nnd coo" 

and powm-fnl fediirntions. Jn sjuto of Govern- pulsory. Primary schools are Jocol. The Njcondiry 

mental ami local action in odueation, tho German achools nre under Provincial Poards, And tfce 

unions havo hikun upon tlmmsclves thr* tnak of Universities are national nn(l directly under the 

creating, both by money and voluntary kcnico, Minister of I-MuQitioi], In tl )0 secondary whooli 

an cdiiCAted nml public fijdriUsl woiking c1.wvh, coiisidcriiblo attention is paid to the teachir;; 

under t!»o firm belief that knowledge alone would of national anrl mo<lern hbtory down to the Littst 

give it permanent sti-englli. Tlio hibour orgini- date, including the general, social and economic^ 
aation* of largo towns in fact maintain working development of tho country, the object aimed 
mon'HCollegeswhicbliold oTcnitjgclasses.andorga- at being to stimuhto greater practical ability 
nUo coursosof instruction on various scientific, i-co- and inijiart le^s nUtnict knowle<lge. Ail the 

nomic and oven historical and philosophical sub* bmnehesof edncvition are inoieover co-ordinated. 

jecU. Tlicy also osUblisb frou libraries and reading Primary editcitinn is not completed till the 

rooms and reading circt.'s, all uuli the object of wholnr has a courwi at nim of tlm “continuatiori" 

making lalmur more efiicientnnd inoroM>lf-rcli»nt, school* tr-aching the pnictift.il work of life in '■^i- 

an<l adding to its intolligonoo and dignity. M'lnio oan tlin>.irtin"tits, I'fidustfril, agiicidtiuali *fid 

of theso big trade unions luivo even Ktimul.it<sl eomin<>icifl}. Eiiiplojen. are bound to allow thrir 

invostigations in wages, hours ati<l tho conditiona workmen under 16 tonttend continuation Bchoo's, 

ef labour in various industries. I’ho Motal Werk* and their women and girl workers to attendbsnd' 

ers‘ Vodcration, for iustiiico, rocecitly published a work and demc-stic economy «hools. Ceroien 

mo»t oUborato history nud doscii(ition of tho non industrial development has also l>ecn 

Industry, bearing particularly on tlio labour cm- stimulated by the methods of technical education 

ployed In it. Tlie Unions control more than a which have beer, scientifically organised. ludo^* 

hundi-ed newspapers, and have trade journals of tries h.ivo been fostered by applying to them 

their own. They also have their own imblic in- ly developed technical skill and scientific kn®*'* 

formation and advice agencies. Ttiero are neirly ledge. The State has provided a great many JafS® 

n thousand such f tee agencies for instructing the labomtories ot enormous coat for investigation 

ordinary 'labourer on tho duties of citizenship, and resimrcli. Commercial education has abob«h 

thus removing his ignorance and getting him to largely atimuLted. Jn fact, the systematic orgiw** 

imderstand his righta and obligations. e-ation ond co-ordination of secondary, tcclini«*l 

The Government too baa been no leas anxious and commerci.al echoola has powerfully influo"^ 

about the irelf’*re of the xcorktr. It inaiigunited tho whole growth of Gorman industry and co^‘ 

n system of State Insurance os eaily as in IHS-l, nierce. All such education is roorwver ' 

which lias gradually been developed and extended. ably cheap. . 

Insurance is compulsory for practically all persons The causes of the industrial development o 

who earn less than £ 100 a year. There is sick- Gorniany are, therefore, various and many. 

nes.s insurance, for which the workman pays \ most among them might 6o pfaceif tfie 

of the subscription and his employer .J. The cbaraclorof thoroughnes.-, orgj»nis.ition and «d.ip 

benefits are free medic.il attendance, and a lu.axi- ability. The’ie are perhajis instilled in the Germ 

mum of 2G weeks allowance of half the wages. mind by the miliUary service that every 

.The workers themseK'es have a share in the undergoes. Such training lias at any rate ten 

management of the jnsur.ince organisation. Tlien to develop to an enormous degree hts fac" > 

there is compulsory insurance Rg>iinst acridents, for oi^nisation and co-operation. The m 

for which the employer pays the insurance subs- trial and commerci.al classes of eiery kint 

oription, and invalidity and old ago insurance for undertaking have adopted and extended 

wbicli workman ami employer pay in equal shircs, prineipla of t os-sociation to foster 

the state adding £ 2j every yeir to eaohpension. and foreign trade. Small people 

The material progress of Germany has to a not incur great expense have joined together 

large extent been influenced by its system of common ends. Tho “export unions 

^f<ltuxition, which has aimed at drawing out tho instance, a feature of German trade. The orr 

character and qualities of the German man and nisation of cartels and syndicate*, of 

woman essential for the development of national and banking system, of Wg hbour 

yrealth. ©»« ®f the fe.aturos of tho German strive to raise themselves the efliciency of 1* ’ 
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lugtrntion s j. Tbv reaoU is aery aurpneing for we 

f Colaunne 5;-*"’*%,; i,i„g 60.130.000 »be and 393 It. high. 
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of the educational system that trains and wiuji® 
an industrial population, and 

practice; the protection accorded to industry and 
Lgriculture by tariffs; the assistance accorded to 
industry and commerce by the State, chiedy ^ 
the nationalised and developed means o* 
the' railways and the canals -—all ‘^e.^e 
joined together in the making of German indostry 
ind commerce. And more than that. The German 

manufacturer has spared no efforts to meet 

• respects theme-ans. I ho tastes, and the convenience 
■ of to customers in all parts of the world. In n 
•word, the industiLil and commercial growto of 
Germnyis veiy largely due to the highly deve- 
loped metho-ls of education, production and dis- 
tribution. 


' If tho organisation and development of Gerniati 
indostry and commerce merits any credit, credit is 
to be giien where credit is diu*, even to an enemy. 
If we can learn some lessons from it, let us welcome 
them. And if we at all w -nt to have a share in 
“capturing German trade,” or at any rate want to 
build up our own, it is just as well, and more 
profitable too, to examine first the foundations on 
which German growth is based, tho one and many 
lines on which it has grown, analyse the ways' in 
which it has been fostered, the means by which it 
has been developed; prepare our ground, laydown 
our lines, organise our means of production, and 
thus develop the resources which Nature has 
bestowed in such plenty upon us. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

ny 

Mu. N. M. MUZUMDAU, Baii-at-Law. 


'rf'IIEpxt I'M"'?' o" 

ft, It 1.IU. vvfiglit.1 motl htAvlly on Aortny 

^ TIutiSn v. ^ In I.iot tho polltionl, .liplomntlc 

«n,I m .!• <no..l' oI till I”!'''"' »S“ "i!' 

“o Ziinniins I.otot. in AnttroAI.inP™'' ^ 
cics And its race dixtrilmtion i» as old as ti e 
mounUins and rivera that divide and di«mtegralo 
tho Austio-linngarian Empire. 

From the EUh century downwards thc^ wcio 
tout ailTor.nt Kinj. in the v.ll.y of « 

.trngglins tor .n,..,.n»cy,-li;. >'"’6’ »' 

Hungary, and BAvnna, and the 
Au,tri4™p.r in 1520 tht '‘"SS’.* 
the cro.ne ol Ilnng.Ty n.»l D<.h«m.,. ' i l'. 

eli the temtoriee of Sile.ie, Moretie , Tnoit)'-™- 
Crontie, Slevonin end Ddmeta, F"™"; 
rubra of Austria, who throughout the toll. 

IClh centuries had mdnlained 
persistent fondgn policy in directing the ..^i s 
of rentnxl Europe ' The result wss ^ { 

a8inl5'’G the Austrian Empire con«i*Ae.i or a 
iarge n.nnh-r of heterogeneous 
eaeh seilh it, ottn embilion., its <i«n '■ ‘d>fo^ 
it, own lanirn,,ee, and it, own institution, and 
pj'irge. During the mi, end 18.h.cenlnn» 
there wero gre.vt international wars m which 


Austria was engaged successively with the Turk, 
the Swede, with Louis XlV, Louis XV and 
Frederick the Great, in the Fiencb Revolution, 
and with Najwleon. The Austnan conglomera- 
tion with ell its disruptive elements kept united 
in the face of dangers that threatened its very 
existence, and thus remained free from any 
AicfiirViances. 


Once the international wars wero over by 1815 
Austria began to turn its attention to the prob- 
lems at home. But the exhaustion of two centu- 
ries was hardly conducive to any effort to solve 
them. Once she h.ad attempted to solve them by 
a drastic and violent process of Germanization 
between 1780 and 1700. But that had completely 
failed. The Holy Rom.an Empire in which she led, 

fell in 1806 when Napoleon created the confede- 
ration of the Rhine under his control. After 
AVaterloo, tho Congre-s of Vienna constructed the 
Germsuiic confederation, in which again, with the 
growth of Pi ussia, Austrian power and inlluence 
declined. Much less, therefore, avas it passible 
after the Revolution xry era to adopt the process of 
Germanization. And e.xch constituent part of the 
Empire began to strive and work out its own pro- 
blems in its own way, particularly after the vvave 
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of natioTuilIsm tn 1848, In Uio Auxtro*]Iungorinn 
)x\*tovy of tho last hundrotl yrawt, two gront 
figures Btnmi out,— tho statosumn Mnttcrnicli, 
and tho present Emperor Francis Joseph. Tho 
ono put his foot down on every ftspiration, AVhilo 
tho other, after hitter oxporienecs and trying <lia» 
astow, has learnt to try and solvo to some extent, 
in his own way, tho over incroasing intornnl pro- 
blems of Austria-Hungary. Tho retreat of Turkey 
from Europe and the rise of tho Balkan Powers, 
has only served to make these problems more 
acute than they over were. 

For thirty years after Waterloo, Hcttcmich 
was Dictator in Austria ; and all was peace and 
quiet. But it was only the long c.alm that pre- 
coded the storm. The revolution of ’48 at first 
heaved Franco, and then surged all over Europe. 
It flung Ferdinand^ the half imbecile Emperor of 
Austria, from hU throne. Piedmont declared 
war. Ferdinand fled to England. His brother, 
Francis Joseph’s father, renounced the title. Tlio 
earth was quaking beneath the Austrian throne. 
There wa.s a terrific storm all round. And it 
seemed that now tho HAp.<iburg dynasty was 
about to end its days. At such a dark time, and 
in such black conditions a young lad hurried from 
the battlefield to save the crown and rit on the 
tottering throne. He has sat there ever since, 
with all the experience of bitter events has tiled 
to remove some of the thorns and spikes, till now, 
the ground shakes again and there is another 
European earthquake. 

The young lad had grown up under the shadow 
of a towering figure — Metternich, whose policy 
was but a negation of all light. In tho war with 
Piedmont, Austria won. The revolts in Bohemia 
and Hungary that accompanied it were put down 
with little mercy, and the mobs in Vienna with 
plenty of grape-shot. And Francis Joseph began 
to rule. Tho dictatorship of a statesman w.is suc- 
ceeded by the despotism of an Emperor. He tore 
up old privileges and local rights, and made short 
work of Hungarian citims. He refused to recog- 
nise Hungary ; and Hungary refused to recog- 
nise him. A terrible civil war followed. With the 
help of Czar Nicholas the Hungarian rebellion was 
crushed, and Hungary drowned in blood. For 
ten years Francis Joseph ruled the Austrian Kn- 
pire from Vienna with absolutism and bayonets. 

But from 1859 to 1866 the share ebangrf their 
course. ' It was the most tragic period of the Em- 
pire’s life. In 1858 Cavour and Louis NapoJeonhad 
secretly met. Cavour had been long dreaming of 
a Urit^ Italy. But Italian unity could not bo 


ncheivod till the laBt Austrian liad been driveo 
ont of it. Cavour worked Napoleon round, snd 
nmiiigeil for n simultineous attack on Austria 
tho following year. As arranged, the French 
armies swept down upon Aastria, and Napoleon 
stood lictojious on the field of Sol/erino. Until 
was at enormous cost. The “ little ” Napofeon 
reclwl before tho c.irnngo of tho battle-field, hastily 
coiicludtx! peace with Austria on the terms of the 
sutrendcT of Lombardy to Italy, and rctunied to , 
P.irw, leaving Cavour burning with rage, and 
Italy to avait for another day to complete its uni- 
Gcation. The very next year, however, by a 
united effort Austria w.as driven out of Italy, acd 
Italian unity wa.a practically won. For Fraiici^ 
Joseph, the events of 1859 and 18G0 were a ter- 
rible le-vsch Icjirnt at the cost of the jewel of 
Lombardy. Ho granted a constitution to Au-’'* 
tiia, and from th-at time changed into a less re- 
acrionary and more progressive ruler. 

During all these yeara the relations of Austria 
and Prussia were those of rivals in the great Ger- 
manic confederation of which both were the deni- 
nant members. But it was becoming more sod 
more clear every day that both could not lead the 
one and many small states ahd smaller pniio* 
palities. The Austrian lead was, moreover, 
its strength, there being so much to occupy Au^ 
tria in the south. Prussia had on the other hand 
asserted itself in the meantime among the North 
German States. It was obvious that a conmion 
tariff could alone bind the Germanic States at 
least into nn economic entity. Prussia had there- 
fore formed ivith the North German States the 
Zollreivin, n Customs Union. And from such * 
Union, Austria ivas deleberately excluded. "When 
Bismarck came on the scene ho determined to 
end this old riralry by force of arms, and drive 
Austria out of the confederation. Ue inana^'* 
to pick a quanel over the Danish Duchies (Schw- 
swig and Holstein) which were acquired son® 
time before by the confederation. The 
OTOS the Pnisso-Austrian War of 1866. In seven 
weeks Austria stood defeated and torn at Ssdoiy*- 
She was driven from the confederation, ond m 
addition lost Venctia to Italy. Prussia, on • 
part, formed and led the North Germanic confe- 
deration, and feur ye.ars later after the Finn®o* 
Prussian w.ar united it into the German 
Bismarck was, however, careful not to take an 
acre of Austrian territory when ho could have 
token all Bohemia. A conflict with the Frenc i 
sms inevitable, and Austrian neutrality woul' 
moan a good deal then. The war of ISyO came, 
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Napoleon fell at Sedan. His hopes of AuatrLan 
help had fallen too, for Bismarck had alre.ady ob- 
tained a secret promise from tho Czar that if 
Austria entered the field against Prussia, Uussia 


would support Prussia. 

The di-saster of 186C opened Franus Jo-sephe 
eyes. The humiliation at Sadova and the defeat 
in foreign policy forced him to settle tho difleren- 
ces at home. He made peace with Uung.iry. 

, Hungary was granted a constitution, and Francis 
.loseph w.as crowned King of Hungary. A systeta 
of ‘‘delegations” was arranged for a common 
foreign policy, a common army, a common admmw- 
tration of finances like customs and debts, and the 
joint administration of the Imperial temtones of 
Bosiim and Herzegovina. The reconciliation with 
Hungary has been perhaps the wisest piece of 
statesmanship in his reign. 

By 1870 the er,\ of disappointments and de- 
foits arid disasters was over. Austria was not 


later the Triple Alliance including Italy, though 
strange, was a fact. 

Driven from the north, and south, the centre 
of gravity of the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
moved. Austria-Hungary began to look at the 
B ilkans. In the Uusso-Turkish War, Turkey had 
lost. And at the Congress of Berlin that followed 
Bisnmivk rewarded Austria with the provisional 
adminktration of the Turkish Provinces of Bos- 
nui and Herzegovina, though Austria had not 
struck one blow for them. Bismaick's motives 
were plain. Austria had remained neutral in 
1870. And Bismarck was also working for an 
alliance with her. 

For thirty years after the Congress of Berlin 
there was peace in Europe. But in all that time 
the situation in the Near-East had h,ardly im- 
proved. It had even got worse. It was the gout 
in the European system that always persisted. 
Put down in one part it swelled up in another; 
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only expelled from Germany and Italy, bat was 
left without a friend in Europfe. The only friends 
she could now have were her very enemies. Ger- 
many had come to stay. And Italy was now 
strong and united against her. In 1879 Germany 
and Austria formed an alliance, and three years 


and each time the swelling was worse. In 1903 
Turkish suzerainty was overthrown by Bulgaria. 
Like Ferdinand of Bulgaria, Francis Joboph torf 
tore up the Berlin Treaty. He annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina and bought off Turkey for two 
and a half million pounds. Russia was most bit- 
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ter. She li.id fouj^ht the Itusso-TurkLh wnrnnd 
was lobWil of its fruits. Servian ho|>e.s too were 
dcsti'oyed. But the KaLser ^tinding by Austria 
in “ shining nriiiour” wariieil lUissia and Servia 
oiV. TlioEiitorn fjuo-.tion wius, liowcvcr, not 
to settle down tliu.s. In 15)11 tlio lUlknns lihzed 
up ngiin, and this time the conflugaration was 
goneml. The following year Tui key further re- 
coded from Eui-opo. The Balkan allies then 
fought over the sj^ils, and Servia c.\mo out 
triuiu[)h\nt. The B.ilknn Kilance changed. The 
riso of Sei-via, and the possible giowth of a great 
Slav Kingdom ora Balkan fudemtion nudu Aus- 
tria jealous and nervous about her inllucnco in 
.the Balkans. " Greater Seivda ” vould bar her 
• influence there, and would bo a disintegrating 
wedge in her nrtifleial conditions. Ser\i»in t-ueer, 
therefore, it thought, had bo stopped. Tlie luurder 
of the Archduke was but an occasion for «n ulli- 
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Now Lleutenint. th« F-thetUna will iooa call open 

’^Tibuiesikt i “Wh'»t do you ine*n byth»‘? 
fathlr w” a Hangtrisn. my mother wm. Pole..odl 

’'”.Y'r»»“’urJ’urF.r T tb. r..b.,I.»a : 1 . 

U tb« Houi# of H*paburg.“ 


ui'itmn. And tho Austro-SenLin war lias deve- 
Io{)cd into a general Euiopean war. 

It»«ni be interc'ting to watch if, and Iiow, and 
in what sli ipe, the polyglot empire of Amtiia- 
Jliingaiy caiitnining Geimar.i, Czechs, Italians, 
Mngayrs, I’oId.", lUithanians, CroatiansandSIivo- 
maim win stirsive the great uphe.aval of 191L 
Though tlm ^cntilllellt of solidarity has certainly 
giowii to eatent in Fmncm Jo-sej h'« rrigo, ^ 
diiiiag tJ»e list lew )cai>, jvuticuI.uJy, he has 
Ii.id iriti>.s..f)t politnw! and rncial worries to keep 
|•<vlLe ainoKg hm di»tj icted and divideil subjects. 
Tho feud liftweeii Genn.ans and Czoch-s in Bohe- 
Uiia, between Poles nod Ituthanians in Galicis, 
between Miigayis and Shns iu Hungary, and bet- 
ween Germans nod Italians in tho Tyrol still 
continues. Hungary h.i8 wanted more and 
universal suffrage, in f.act. Bohemia has wanted a 
Kingdom for itself such ns Hungary has^ Then 
has been constant trouble with the southern 
Slavs since the i ise of the Balkan powers. 
thcr south, there has been tiouhle with the mu- 
lion Itali uiH in ihn Ty rol. It is diflicult to judge 
howfarnml towhate.-itent these warring ele- 
ments will unite in tho face of the prehcnt over- 
whelming '-triiggh'. It U likely that the ow 
and the Slavs will try to keep aloof. But it » 
doubtful if Bohemia and Hungary will tend w 
disunite and split up the Dual Monarchy. o • 
added to all those diflicidUe'i at home, comes tne 
breaking of tho Italian link in the Triple AlhaDce. 

If Francis Joseph ha.s been in himself a pifc« 
of Eurt*l.ean bistoiy, it is a piece. tinged witn 
blood which his wisdom in after year^ has tnee 
to wash and clean. It is a piece that is 

darkened by tragedies. However, amid all tee 

disasters and tragedies of his life, with 
lessons of bitter experience during bis lo^ 
years, Francis Jo.«eph has undoubtedly «ttem^ 
to do some constructive work and bring a 
some degree of cohesion in one of the m 
heterogeneous empires that has been ruled by 
Emperor. But events are greater than i^n. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire is on its 
trial. How it will emerge from this giganu 
struggle, it is diflicult to say. If it comes o 
successful and i'ltact, it will bo a miracle, it 
fails and breaks, it will be the crowning event o 
a long life of defeats and disasters ana 
tragedies. 
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Frie..d ot lUveloci EUia under 
ence of nitrous oxide found himself face 1^ 
SS the Aluiishty Of P 
temperament, he asked God . P 

yon placed us here! For irhat P”!:®' '■“''XJ 
Lbmitted us to all this state and I™ 

is the solution of the ridd e of life! Th«n imme 
in one word the awful reply i ^ 

As to the adequacy ot the answer >0 
question pul, dilTeront people 
Li yiewl Xo Dr. Hermann Oncken" the 
fateful word, procreation, the ", 

the German race, that ,,“r 

planation of the foreign policy of 
VViUiam If became virtually h.s 
The increase ot German P''P"’"“°". 

, industrial development of Oei ,™ny make expn^ 
Sion absolutely a necessity, the 
Sion, kiys the Heidelberg ‘’'"''fj' 
ooniection with a military cmvin^g 
If the remarks of the German E“P"«:.“5“'™ 
now and then too bellicose, It was only b» 
ot stating his ideas in a picturesque fashion. 

With the iurid tact bad nrcorujt 

^th th^real tecesnt work in "j 

Sting ■ German poiicy. Von Bemli.rdt and 
Prince Von B.iiow seem to have expressed the 
trl mind of Germany belter They had no doubt 
„ to what Germany must do. “ 

understood, must bo erned on. 
of German policy must feel happy n ow.. We 
in the throes of a world-war initiated by 

“"who'e^r 1... heard of the German ha. h^ri. of 

Ua thoroughness. The G"™"" 

lied unless between the pruKt 

there be the closest nexus 

Vmkmust bo missing of the 

nstioQ. The ought to bo done the t^ng 

done should be bottomed upon the ultin^te ^bt^ 

Every ethik should have its metaphysik. Not w 

Se IkigUA mind. The averege Engbshi^ 

rather pridoshimseU upon his thougbte h^g 

laany iLe ends. This shows 

tical common sense nature. The latter end oC 

* C«mhridge M. U. vol. xii. 


his plilloaophy may forget the beginning. If the 
defiSt is Jhown »p, he does not ">■»'! ^ 
thanks thestaiahe is not an and German pidant 
There may be an exception here and tfaeio like 

T n. Greenwho strove most conscientiously to Ine 

in the spirit of his creed. Locke and Mill and, 

Spencerarevery English and show how recalatrai.t 

their metaphysics can be to their Politics. It was 
an English historian that explained that 
the Empire was won in a fit of absence of mind. 
It was an English poet of the Empire that said 

the type was the absent-minded beggar. 

The Gorman is not absent-minded. He has 
been and is wide awake. He has a new Gospel, a 
new Ethik, a perfectly reasoned out system to 
explain the why and the wherefore of this present 
war. When cerliiiii ideas aio in the nir, 
these are expressed by difl’erent men in dif- 
ferent wa>8. Philosophers tiick out these ideas in 
all the panoply of logic and system. H^tonans 
show the march of events gradually making ex- 
plicit to human consciousness * the immanent 
purpose of God or civilisation. Poets suig of the 
golden age of man’s brotherhood and solidaiity, or 
of the heroic past of their ancestors, or of their 
being a chosen nation or of the ineluctable destiny 
of their raci.d supicmacy to which they have to 
submit with becoming modesty. The thing has 
been done before. They do it now in Germany. 

It will serve the purpose of the paper to indi- 
cate how the main ideas at the basis of the war 
have obsessed the thoughts of Some leading minds 
in Germany. 

The historian that familiarised the Germans 
with the idea of their glorious future wasTreitschke. 
Mr. a. P. Gooch thus ibfera to his historic 
work “Germany in the Nineteenth Century,’ “ It 
is written throughout from a Prussian standpoint, 
witha pronounced antipathy to thesmaller states, 
and without comprehension for the men and 
movements that opposed the military and bureau- 
cratic reytjns of the Hohensollern.”* There is 
throughout a perfervid patriotism as of a German 


tbrougnout a periervia painoiism as ui u uermaii 
Macaulay. He breaks out into such a prophetic 
viuon as the following; “ To whom will belong 
the sceptre of the Universe ? "What nation will 

* Caabridge MJl. Voh XII. Last Chapter, 
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lu of» tli« ctluT ili'oi'lortt nitil 

<>nf«^}j)»<!jxy«j>!eT Will (Jrrmari)- UiiiMtll 

hwn tlin niU'ion toeii»iiro tlio <if tlm wurMt 
. . ..TlmftjltirtiUlonRitodennaii}','' KvMr-nllythn 
(lernun Jiab no iipf*! to linluto Ihn Kcot^imu 
nn<l I'M/ to tlm I/)nl «* lit) waa t/>ilo 

'* 0 l/jnl! (SIh ii-t A ffiiitl r»itjc»-lt Ilf oiirwl." 

Til" i>!>Uowjili"r of Ibo (Ifrinnn la 

Kl"t*M-lio, Thfre {a no originality viuttli 
tioHlnj* aIiohI tlm Niptiwluttn jhirtHiioii. Mnmi 
fttnl i’Uto wi-rfl ijiiitfl ruiiviiiCTat of tli" iii()>-r«cuiil>li« 
nijwriority of cortalti mco» mu! of ll»«-lp riRljt 
to Ion! it orcr olhtr raf"* for nil tlmo to comt*. 
Tho French rArant, Cotnto do flohlm-au, h.v. 
claliomtoly gon" Into tho i|ii"’<t!on nii<l nifh nti 
Army of icamoi! nrgumonl lia« iriol to ratAblUIi 
tho ino<|UA]ity of diirrrrnt r«cra of humanity. 
Thfro la tho roaort oven to tho jiolygcnht th"<>ry 
mndo ncccjitAhlo to tho rUvo-ownlng Americana 
ky Murton and Nott nnd tlliddcn.* 

Tho merit nlmut Niotwlio la that lio hna tho 
litomry talent and there ia «n cngiging fronkneaa 
nhoiit Ida ntAtomenta. There la nunn of tho 
d<>corotM toiling of the rights, no Inriatcnre on tho 
Dhnrpvit of tho dilTerent caatea which Mnnu 
mnkoa no much ninut ; thoiido of hia cxjioaitton 
M Acceptahlo to aomo minda even now, 

Bcho^nhaiiep had got iliaMlUfied witli n imrcly 
intellretual envUaglng of tho world. Th« I'nnio 
rvallty ncconling to him wcw' will. It ia tho will 
to Hvo that i.a tho eia v\otor of hfo phenomena. 
Into lliia idcA nnd fact of volition SchojwnhamT 
molta everything Whether tho world proccwi 
can be thaa Kitisfnclorily accounted for is not our 
proaent purpovi to investigate. Wo may well 
he-aitato to accept tho euggc.atcil sohition aa final. 
AU attempts to bring within man's intellectual 
fchcinata tho streaming-in fulncas of the many* 
sided cosmos raiso such doubts in us and it is tho 
privilege of each man to think such thoughts 
nfreah and feel that there is some hidden want 
therein, or find that the intellectual frame work is 
able to carry the whoip of reality. 

Wo are not concerned hoHOver with Schopco* 
hauerorwith the Maadacfsot hissystem. lie comes 
in only ns the nnarest ancestor of IfietMcho as a 
thinker. If tho ‘ will to live ’ is the potent word 
to conjure with for Schopenhauer, * the will to 
power ’ is equally powerful in Nietische's hands. 

Each Ago has to rethink for itself, make clear 
to itself ultimately desirable ends and set up its 
own ideals. It lias to form its own table of valuM, 

' to marshal its own hierarchy of ends. The earlier 
agcs,had sought to pursue s uch ends as truth, 

* Art Anthropology Ency. Brit. IX Ed. 


si’rtup; hiith was n'A'Jirdftl as ruja-n'or Vi rnor, 
siitiiOAS sijjsTior to titv. ^■^r•t^^rhp wnf E'>t 

rntfsfii^l ttliJj the hlth'‘rt'i ncccpbd Lsblsof tidoc* 

JI« wnntvil to Imw a tran*»ala.ition ©fall val'Jc*- 
Tl>« litornlily i»f thti «ofl<l, tln' co*!!' of Chri-tm 
tirliKa tJiat <»«u-iisihly guM<-d his ronUinjo/sri'S 
li" "tigiiistihco Hk the iinuulity of tho kUve. Tls* 
taldn 4if l'hn*fmn virtiios hjis druan up tj 
Jiid-U'fii. It w«« tho Jons who ueif the 
viicuiic* tif tho arikUxnitir snliir*. TIj" 
ido-il.of d^ifig Vi hu*, was a thing to npudi''-* 
iiKwt vjgoroitkly. 

Ab .M. Lichtcnla-rger puts it ‘ tho‘« injstcrioM 
Mid esiiwrliuinan metHpliyMc.il fiititien which nun 

lm« always UdieiwJ to Is- without him«.-l/, and 

which he Ilis n*ven.-ijcssl under djireient ns®f^ 
(Joil, the world, the thing in itself, .Truth, tha 

‘Catcgoriral Iiniicrntiso ' are merely pliantoms of 

our im.'iginatiun. Tlio most immcliate nality, tl* 
only re-vlily which it U j>tTmittcd u* to 

know, is the world of our de'itt**, of o’**" 
]na4iona. All oiir d«*>ls, wi'hcs, and tboofhU 
are, ill the end, govcniwl by otir instincts, and 
tboe instincts all spring from one primonliaJ 
instinct, tho ‘will to |>owi'p,' which suffers t« 
cipUin by itself alone nil the nianifestatioM of 
lifeof which we are witnesses.’’* AH life ACtiritiea 
are gorerne<l by instincts. " Jf a man a'piro* ^ 
virtue, truth or art, hois urgtsl to dosoby bt* 
instincts.” .^fomlity is a human institution. 
Diirvrent ranks of men h.a\o clifTcrent systems 
morality. There is a morality of mvster?, » 
morality of slaves. Tho man of prey, the an-'k>' 
crat, ran iletenmno for himself tlie value of men 
and things. Tho useful is gvxl, tho Larrafol ha- • 
Nictrechc seU small store by dLsmtere'tednca, 
pity — as these are out of place in a master. H® 
admires strength, audacity, deceit and eien cru- 
elty, as they help him in ivar. Man luva obligaticins 
only to his peers, ho may act towards the ehr™ ^ 
lie thinks lit, treating them delicately or harshly 
as ho pleases. Against tho slave everything done 
is lawful — outrages, murder, pillage, torture, etc. 

Tlie skive is interested in making out that such 
unrestricted, natural following out of hum^ 
impulses is wrong. Ethical narcotics are admims- 
tci^, religious bogeys are invented. There ba« 
been yietzschcans before Nietzsche. Eicbard 11.1 
was evidently one when he said : 

CeaicIcocB li bot a word that cowards uto, 

Dovised at first to keep the strong fo awe. 

Hero is the Gospel of the Aristocrat, of lhe 
supertn.an : tho Message of the IlftnirDcr : 

* Uchteoberger's *• Gospel of tho Buporman " p. I 
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“ Why I 


— bird ! said the charcoal unto the diamond, 

."“V 

’•wbA'o‘S;.o ''"ri 

lh«e so much disarowal and abnegation w your hesrU? 
baw Gonld wou— conquer with mo eoroa day i 

“^mewed to write upin the will of “*,** “i^a 

brass, -harder than braaa. nobler than brass. J.ne 

noblott only is perfectly hard. 

This new table, O my hrelhCM, 1 pot orcr yo 
Becoioe bard I 

“ The 8t.ito is unnKwaZity organised, is from with- 
in— the police, the penal code, status, commcrM, 
the family ; and from without the mil to war, to 

power, to conquest and revenge.” This 

Sling quite different from what repres^ts the col- 
lective will of the community, from 'y 

possible for each to realise his ^t self. Th« 
othan-tbe objectification of tho wiU of the 
autocrat or of the wills of a favoured minority— 
has not improved by the Und change. 

TIowcounterNietJ ’cheUm runs to the movements 
that the humanitaiians have been promotinc 
is obvious. If the gospel of the superman should 
bo accepted there would be an end of all the 
cherished heritage of civilisation. * v 

Critics have pointed out that we roust not seek 
anything like a complete system of philosophy m 
Nietssche. He was one like Emerson,ati aphons- 
tic writer; giving in unsystematic Pf"®*' 

rative intuitions of many things. Nor is it the 
case that politicians seek to have a thorough- 
going lo^cal justification of their measures. 
What is suggesUxl here is that those who follow 
the relentless policy of militarism have m 
Nietzsche’s works a convenient philosophy made 
ready to hand. Etch roan, each natron, each 
epoch gets the kind of philosophy it d^rves. 

Let us compire the principles referred to ivith 
tho authoritative expounders of German poh^ : 
Compared with private morality, intemafao^ 

morality is in a les.s advanced condition, ilat^ 

so many years of civilisation there be the recrude- 
scence in Nietzscheism of what loolre like a 
reversion to earlier savagery in tho department of 
private morality, that in international morality 
we should be still nearer the state of nature red 
in tooth and claw is no m.stter for 8u^n|»- 
Germany grown a nation, Germany with ite 
wrepons of attack perfected, Germany flesh 


with victories ot Bedow. and Sedan, was 
Iv eacer to bo recognitod aa one of tho peat 
iwera. Carefully guided by Bismarck, its postLou 
Saalaotor to be reckoned with in Euio^n 
politics waancknoirledgcd. Oemany a ambition , 
tas not aalisOed rrith mere being. There must 
be well-being and the well-being assured /or a” 
time to come. Participating in the full m the 
life of Europe, there was for Germany the world- 
Was she to wait indefinitely and 


oyster to open. 


oe content only with the shell? . . 

• The growing menace of socialism Bwmar^ 
had placated by legislative measures calculated to 
improve the industrial classes and these measure* 
had the further effect of increasing the power of 
the State. Conservatism grew in favour. All 
attemptsat popular representation were regarded 
aa savouring of revolution. Political meetings and 
combinations were discountenanced. Along with 
the.se antipopular tendencies there grew the idea 
of theireffpoZifii. On the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of the Empire, William II said the 
German Empire had become a World Empire. 
Its position as o World Empire could be held only 
by strengthening its power. A welt-politik must 
be a m.>chtpolitik. 

What Is felt as an internal weakness, the socia* 
list party, roust be repressed. On this Prince 
Von Balow has no doubt. Loyalty to the State 
cannot be consistent with sympathy for the soda- 
lisU. There roust be no weak concessions made 
to them, no coropi omise. 

“It U a iltnger to tbe country and the moasrehy, 
TbU dincer mint b« fserd tad met with a great and 
coini>'*'l’*'n«)»e national policy."* 

There must be complete Teutonization of allpw- 
pleainthe Empire and they must be imbued with 
German culture. In Adolph Wilbrandt’s play* • 
an official belonging to the north German nobility 
mokes love to the daughter of a savant. They 
quarrel. “ I represent the Germany of Schiller, 
Gcethe, Lessing,” says the lady. “ And I repre- 
sent the Germany of Bismarck and Blucher and 
Moltke." They marry. Tn their marrbge wo 
see symbolised the combination of militarism and 
intellect. 

* Frymonn ’ is more outspoken. The socialist 
members, editors, journalists, publishers connected 
with socialist publications must be expelled. 
Those that don't have property must be disfran- 
chised. Even a cou;> d' etat must be risked. 

Germany having perfected its weapons, a strong 
fleet and a strong army, a war must bo welcome. ' 

“All who llave the Oermaa people and with to 
oecalerate the advent of a criiit wilt long for' the 

* Imperial Germany p. 209, ■ * 283. 
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C»itbr«»v of • Wir Whirh w>ti will, all tU 
» 9 W« ani] Hro«<g for?** of U*e b»Uo«.“ 

“If *».oulJ u tietiifloo* tUr* Millo*-?ttr 

a Kfe*t »n-*r»l umlUr to th.t r*>ultlaR from tU 

VraBOo-llorinto War, aad If will hir* altnllar |Mk|itI?*t 
rr«ulU. A ll/>I?k*Uc Hjib al<r^ fiatrlotio utUrllt 
viltl t>* *l»et*4' A* that •eoUraMt nar Ua ealr tranil*et 
It thould InmedlaUt^ b* ulilittd. InmadiaU)* U>* 
eonitltntton ahould W alter**! I 17 tba alterattoa of Ih* 
|>rt>««(it franetiUe. 

“If HQ atiouM t>* dffattkl-that, after all. (a bottlM* 
'••the (irr*«nt iaternal duueioD *>oul4 oai*, It weald 
bworae a run*. It rouiJ t>e roamW hloaniff »alf 
hj tho alnnlutx will of a IHeulor. A Dietatanhlp, 
«iipfc.rte4 lijr tha Array aad alt tli* patrlou, oraitd tlivn 
*II*<-1 the i.??e*kar) re«l*Ien of the roaaUtultoh.** 

Hero wi’ rlMtly ihii Into iiiwnttlm-a* of 
auch ft dr(v*U<‘ a* war. 

lU It tlij'coiirwi |() KftW'rj to lm»)- Ri'lily talmla, 
Wtlli farcIUM qtiaml*, r.ija * 

Oi'tirml Von Hernlranli liria no or tnla- 

giving; ftlwut (Irnnanya «Iuty. i’or (tmimny to 
Ix' a world iwwcr mid to prtxMiro for (Jrrmmi 
apirit and (Irrtnan idroa tho recognition liitherto 
dcniM to Uirm thcro iTHL«t Iw wnr. And tho war 
will pny (Icrmnny. Thrro nm Ilriti«h jxwoMionato 
occupy it Ilritftiii haa not tho good ronao to atind 
Ocrmiiny’M friend. Von llomhanli gitca tho 
following Jitatificntion for tho faith that la in 
him : 

Mlftht !< at One* the tuprerea rlfiht, aad the ditpnt* a* 
te what !a rlftht 1 * decided tiy the arbitraraeat efwer. 
t7ar plreea tioloRleallr jakt oorliion. ilnee iu d«ei*loaa 
rr*t upoB th* rtij nature cf Ihiej;* Tlie rnd'etl eed be* 
all of a Slate U power. Thi* jottiHr* the bic nalione In 
btoltlnR Out the liUle oneaend eeliing their terrltorle*. 
BtronR. heellhy end flourUhfng nation* fecr?»ie lo ouin* 
ber*. From a eirco niatneot tbey r?<ialre a cootmaal 
•xp*n«Ioi) of tbelr frontier*, they rojulre new lemlory 
for the aeoomniodalion of their turpla* population. 
Since alcnoet erety perl wf the globe I* inhabited, new 
territory nu<f. ae n rule, be obUioed at ihecottoflta 
po*iei*ora— thft i* to aiy, by eonfioeat, which than 
becoraeaalawof ne?ei*ity. That the only coureo tefl 
{* to acquire the neceiieiy territory hr war. Thu* the 
|o«tinrt of eclf-proterration lead* ineeitaWy to war aud 
thecomiuett of foreign eoil. Jt it act tbepo**?#*or, but 
tho Tietor, who then hae the right. 

Tho Kroperor Raid to tho Germans who went 
to put down tho Boxcc rising in China 

•• When yon come Jo conUct with the eeeniy itrike 
him down. Qaerter is not to be Rireo. Prisoner* ere 
not to bo made. Whoererfall* Into your banda la Into 
Toor h*oa* delitered. Ju*t a* a thousand year* a|(o the 
Han* nnderKing Attila m»de for themielre* a name 
which ■till appear* imposing io tradition, *0 may the 
nemo of Germany become hnown In China io euch n way 
that nercr agsin a Chinsmeo dsro to look aikanee atn 
German. 

Whilo repudiating Rocialism fo far as it presses 
inconveniently on tho privileged castes in Ger- 

* The A’lnel/fTtlh Cmfurp ond A/ltr, Feb. IBH Art 
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ftniny, thrro j* «n ojs-miihi'hrfjif'c*' (o apj'rrfiifc 
it wjili n-ganl to financial ohiigations. J’rcfwMjr 
M)a that m'conltng to (iviiiianyi 
** Tho morel coda of the floanelal world, hkt tbi 
raerel code of tha polltJeal world, ii bsied opes tU 
Aolloni of Hogland and Freaee. U{>od Idee* osTlmly 
(heratefrei (ha result ef a peculiar litueboo, oo s^bosr 
oofttleuanro thawrifaro of hogUDd aad Franc* drj^ndi. 
Tbeir more! rede I* beiod on iMr ownership of tb* 
world and thrir desire to rontinue it to p*rp«t<uty> 
th*{r moral rede, therrlorr, condemns Germaoylo !#• 
slipiificar.efi Tlis Uermans refuse torecofnistainerali 
anyttilflg whi*h Jeoparduee their mtlonal nlstenee. 
They ctsiRi tha right tapretl^l thra»?JrMt^ **y, 
wr*{>ons which will seenre the desired r?a>jlt,aed tiie; 
bate DO Intention of foregoing the oie of these 
trtrihle eronofiiio wrspoH*, limply from a supfos 
ptanr* of ao<allrd etniril notioos, whose tery rrctoBip* 
tioes Rii/iUte agslnst theiv.'’ 

If sh-hta ftiv n'pli'lixU'd, tlio Ocrinun hut !>???»« 
Ill* neiglilxiur. It w hut a fair fpoihng of th« 
KgyptAina. Am not tho Cennan p>oopl« the cl^ 
of the tncmhii of tho Genoana tlicen«a/« 
of tho I^rd, accotding to » ictcrend Cervtc 
pastor f ThP Oermane Jmvc* iv civilising uiiv/oo. 
All yo nicaner of tho oarfh, nbase )eur" 

Rolf Ix'forc them. They nrw “the pran/fo h?«k 
on whicli tho gool Co<l may coinpletohia worfc of 
citilieing tho world." llio Ka{«er h&a Mid 
And ho hold* hi* Kropiro by right dirino and u 
notncrounthblfi fo man. liiatnilitaryhureoocrf 
«y nnd hi* aciontiGc sAVtints nro there to sei^ 
hi* will. And tho onlinni v people, that the 
Sociiliatic cnnaille prato of tho rights of, are they 
not to servo the hierarchy of the privileg^ f 
bftve to pny tho taxes to servo as Foldiera and not 
to jaw. Theao form tha wholo duty of the people 
ftcoording to tho authoritative exposition of a 
German professor of Christian Theology. 

This is tha philosophy of politics according to 
Xietrwho’s own heart. It is tho political phiJo^ 
pby of tho Superman. Only there is no 
about it. Such ideas of Government ire have bad 
only too long. Autocracy and Bureaucracy are no 
German inventions. Tho Jinibal frankness 
exposition of such politicnl philoMjphy may be the 
mark of tho ‘blond berwt,’ tJjo Gexnian SuperW*”- 
Tho present war is but the re-en.acting ef the 
old world drama of tho conflict between the 
leged and tho great un-privilegeil, the conflict th» 
began at Thcm.opyl Ml and has Finer leen go’”? 
on with varying fortunes throughout the wor 
all these centuries and h.as perhaps come to a 
hoad in this world coniLigration. There 
but one end to this war. Any other is unthm 
bte. If any other,' 

The pillared firmament is rottenness. 

And oarth's biso built on stubhle. 




f‘THE TRIUMPH OF COLTURB’ 

'•When the German crmlee penetreted the moral barrier 
of BiOlrality built by treatlea ro«"d eboul and 

Lasemburg.-'iajaihe l«*fc 5un. “Ihe Imperial 

Chancellor told the German people rbaltbU waaaTVTong 
lufliQablo onl» becaoao Oermao culture w»i id peril. 
~ Now, when Zeppelina arc carrying midnight morder 
into Antwerp, -laying the women and chj^^^e'. of an 
uohappT race whoae only offence lay in the fact that 

fate had placed it vn the pathway of theOerman Deoeral 
Staff operationa, what warrant wilUbe Kaiaera Miniater 
find to latiafy the German people ? 

••Oerniaoy, too, the world orer, baa appealed lo t^ho 
neutral nationa for ajmpathy and moral aopport id her 
noble defence of berendangered culture. 

Cannot the Germaoe perceire that a few more Zepp^ 
lin raida a few more alaogMenoga of women and 
children and of the hclpleaa and haideaa. and lha world, 
DO longer neutral, will teoh eaetward orec the troubled 
Vialula toward the Ruatiao milliono Bowing teaiatlBaaly 
onward, and will welcome them aa the aoldiera of cirili- 
lation and ay the iarlonra of aU ttat the word and 
thought of culture meaoi to It?"— From (he Punch. 



A TITANIC STUUaGLE. 

• 1 1. s«fn whifh the Germen K«i»pr b»« plunged hitneelf h»» ga’lhered ■ 6 *'".** 

•he j,D*o He "ow *«•>*■ enerai->i -Frence, Belgium end EngUnd m 

S cr*Europ^ end J.p« inA.le.-F«« Me 



TOE UULINO CUIEFB OF INDIA. 
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Itie King anil thn Minister's apgreclatlnn. 


I Turing the past few weeks, the peoples of 
^ my whole Empire at Home and Overseas 
T have moved with one mind and purpoi^e to 
conffont and overthrow an unparalleled assault 
upon the continuity of civilisation and ^ce- 
\nakin<' The calamitous conflict is not of my 
seeking. My voice ha.s been cast throughout on 
the side of peace. My Ministers earnestly strove 
to allay the causes of strife and to appease differ- 
ences with which my Empire was not concerned. 
Had I stood aside when, in defiance of »he pled- 
ges to which my Kingdom was a party, the soil 
of Belgium was violated and her cities laid deso- 
hte, when the very life of the French nation wtw 
threatened with extinction, I should h.ave earn- 
ficed my honour and given to destruction the 
liberties of my Empiie and of mankind. 

I rejoice that every part of the Empire us with 
me in this decision. , , , . 

P.«ramomit regaiJ for treaty, faith and pledged 
word of rulers and peoples is the common heri- 
tage of England and India. Amongst the many 
incidents tliat have marked the unanimous 
up-rising of the populations of my Empire in de- 
• fence of its unity and integrity, nothing luw 
moved me more than the passionate devotion to 
niy Throne expressed both by my Indum and 
English subjects and by the Feudatory Pnnees 
and Tiding Chiefs of India and their prodigious 
offers of their lives and their resources in the 
cause of the re.slm; Their one-voiced demand to 
bo foremost in conflict has touched my heart and 
has inspired to the highest issues the love and 
devotion whidras I well know, have ever hnked 
my Indian subjects and myself. I recall to mind 
India’s gracious message to the British nation of 
good-will and fellowship which greeted my return 
in February 1912, after the solemn ^ceremony of 

my Coronation I)nrb.ar at Delhi, and I find in 

this hour of trial a full baraest and a noble fulfil- 
ment of the oasurance given by you that the d^- 
; tinies of Great Britain and India are mdi-soliibly 

’ ♦ H. E. th« Viceroy read tlia King’s Message »t the 

Itnperisl I,«RiiUtiTe Coaoeil st Senls on September 8. 


His Majesty’s Message to India.* 


The Rt- Hon- Mr. Asquith- 

Tlie following is an extract from a speech deli- 
vored by the Rt. Hon. Mr. K. K. Asijnitli, the 
Prime Minister at a gi eat meeting at the OiiiM 

Hall held on the 4th September 1914- — 

India too with not less alacrity ha,s claimed her 
share in the common task (cheers). Every das.-, 
and creed, British and Native, Princes and people, 
Hindus amt Mahomedans vie with one another 
in the noble and emulous rivalry (cheers). 

Two divisions of their magnificent army are 
already on the way. (Chcer.s.) 

We welcome with appreciation and affection 
their proferred aid and, in the Empire which 
knows no distinction of race or class, where nil 
alike are subjects of the King-Empet-or and are 
Joint and equal custodians of our common inte- 
rest and fortunes, we here bail with profound and 
heart-felt gratitude their association side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder ^vith the Home and 
Dominion troops, under a fiag which is tho sym- 
bol to all 6f the Unity that tho world in arms 
cannot dissever or dissolve. (Loud Choera.) 

Lord Crewe. 

Tlie following is an extract from a t.peecli made 
by the Most lion. The Maiqiiess of Crewe, 
Secretary of Stato for India, in the House of 
Loids-— “ 

” This demonstiwtion of loyalty true and heart- 
felt, to the King Emperor and tlie Ooverament i.s 
one of the most gratifying facts that have been the 
outcome of the present -w-ur. (Cheers.) Support 
from the s^f-governing Dominions has been most , 
striking. They are j>eople of our own blood with 
countless memories and traditions centering round 
this island. It is perhaps even more striking, 
certainly no less gratifying, that those represent- 
ing the various races in India, laces representino- 
a rivilisntion of almo-'t untold antiquity, races 
which have been remarkable in arms, and the 
sdence of government, that they should, in so 
whole hearted a manner rally round tlie British 
Government, most of nil round the Kjng-Enip©ror 
at such a moment as tins, and I .am cei-tnin that 
.this House will desire to express through tho«o 
who are entitled to speak -for it, its npprtKiia 
tion of their attitude and its recognition of tl 
part they have played.” (Loud Checis.) . 


ALL ABOUT THE WAH. 
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H. E. Lord HardinKe.* 

It has boon a source of profound sntUfaction 
to me that the attitude of the British Govern- 
ment has been so thoroughly appreciated in India 
and lias met with such warm support. I have no 
hesitation in saying that the valuable offers of 
military assistance that I have received from tho 
Ruling Chiefs of In«lia and tho countless offers 
of personal service and of material help mode to 
mo by both rich and poor in the prorinccs of 
British India have touched mo deeply and have 
given me one more proof, which I never ne^cd, 
of what T have long known and never for an inst- 
ant doubted vir. the deep loyalty and attachment 
of the Indian people to tho King-Emperor and 
tho Throne and their readiness to make any sacri- 
fice on their part to_ further and strengthen the 
interests of the Empire. , , ,, 

The fact that the Government of India aro »n 
, position to help the mothercountpy by the 
despntoh of such o laree proportion of our nrniM 

forces is a supreme mark of my absolute con6- 

dence in the fidelity of our troops and in the 
lovalty of the Indian people. I trust that this 
may ^ fully recognised in England and abroad. 
That, owing to tho war, sacnEces will bane to be 
made i< inevitable, and that suffering will to en- 
tailed is unhappily certain, but I nm eonBdent 
that the people of India, standing shoulder to 
shoulder, will ehrink from no sacnEeo and mil 
“ovally co-opemte with the Government in main- 
taining internal order and in doing all in their 

oower to secure the triumph of the arms of oiir 

fcng-Emperor. The countless meeting to ex- 
„es, loyalty held thteugliout India and the warm 
taspons; of the people to my appeal lor funds for 
the relief of distrevi in India during the war, 
have filled me with satisfaction and have confirm- 
■ edmy first impression that, in thjs the 

Soverement would to supported by the determi- 
courage and endiinince of the whole roun- 
ta! ilitwL, motoover, with confidence and 
• j.a T was able to offer to His Majesty tho 

Sit and ^military torn, of British nnd 
tSw Iroons tor service in Europe that toa ever 
the store, of India, I am confident that the 
- Li 5 tUs land and of the British Empire 
mav to safely entrusted to our breve soldi^ nnd 
ttot they will acquit themselves nob y and e-^ 
mrintain their high traditions of military chivalry 

• and courage. 

o' the topoH.l L^iriaHwi 
CoooS h.M at Simla 0" Boptomber B, 


TIib Indian Fipedllinnary Fnrce. 

The Cost of the Expedition- 

DEUATE IV THE ^ICEROT’b COUVCIL. 

All India was delighted to learn that to 
Indian Expeditionary Force would be ii«ed m 
Great Europc.'in W.ar. At the instance o 
Hon. Sir G. M. Chiinjivis a resolution 
passed in the Imperial Legiri-ative Counci 
offering financial support for tlic maintenance 
this force from the leeources of the Goiernme 
of India. 

sin cniTVAVis. 

Sir G. M. Chitn.avis in >eving his 
which was unanimously pssed made an exce 
Biicech in tlie course of which he said t— 

Should any outside danger threaten '•*> 
stand shoulder “to shoulder round our nup J 
mother England, nnd her enemies will . 

arrayed in solid phalanx by her side ready to 
any danger and render any sacrifices for tbe 
of the great and glorious Empire of which w „ 
proud to crfll ourselves cltisens. Indians " . 
rnnks, religions, nnd shade of political 
scorn nnd repel the suggestion that 
any p.arty or body or indiridual in tins ^ • 

tliat hopes for aught but victory for Engia 

We rejoice in the tliought that our j 
forces will take the field be'-ido the s 
soldiery of England, that the fighling rare? 
Sikhs, Pftthans, Rajputs nnd Gurkhas--of 
we are so justly proud, vill riiaige '■hQ>»‘ . 

ehoulder with tlie famous British I> P j ^ 
whose banners, have the recnnl of many ^ ^ 

fought boldly, in the’ scene of to-d.iystreine 
struggle. ^ , 

It is Indi.a’B deep desii-e to piove.her 
tho esteem nnd confidence of England a® 
British Empire in this hour of tiial. -jt*; 

words only but by notion that wn mu^ T 
if I may s.aySio, “noConly arith our "1*® ,, 
our lives.” It is our firm intention to 
our Government and to make any wcri 
may bo needed of us. There is n 8®”®. 
growing desire th.at we should offer on 
fdon all our resources in the service of ou . 
and Emperor. That has been the -h- 

ment in the crowded meetings convened tiuv ^ 


IJIDIA AND THE WAR. 
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out the country. We sliall he untrue to ouiselvw 
and to the people wo represent if here in Council 
we do not reiterate the sentiments that pievail 
outside, and make it clear to Your Excellency 
tliiit wo are and shall be ready to bear our sb^ 
in the financial burden that will be imposed by 
this war. Wo know that our present condition 
is due to theV^ce we have enjoyed under the 
British i iile, that our very existence depends upon 
'iha 'continuance of that rule. We cannot, on this 
occasion, stand aloof. Along with our devotion 
and symi-athy, the general desire is to make any 
contribution tluit may be required of us. I “ov® 
this lesolution convinced as I am that I shall have 
the full supiwit of the Council ; and that no one 
of us will grudge to be.\r his share of the burden 
on this occ.asioii, and thus to do all that lies in his 
power to ensure that the futuio history of this 
great Empire shall be no less glorious than its 

wist, and that its mission of peace, of ptogr^ 
and of liberty shall be continued a«id completed. 

Sir Chitnavis’s wsoktion was seconded by the 
Hon. The Raja of Mahummadabad and suppoi-ted 
by all his colleagues. With reference to the cost 
of the Expedition the Hon. Mr. Surendronath 
Banneriee drew attention to the Government 
of India Act of 1658, which refers to the cost of 
Punitive Exiwditions outside the limits of India. 
Ho also referred to the various Expeditious in 
which the Indian troops had taken part. He felt 
the furthest limit of taxation had been twhed, 
and their wants were numerous, but looking on 
the other side of the shield, the Empire was con- 
. fronted with a crisis of the greatest magnitude. 
It was their very existence which was at stake. 
Its honour, its credit, its heritage were jeopardi- 
sed in a crisis of supreme magnitude. AH consri- 

tutional considerations must be held in {artwl 

abeyance. They must bear their share of the 
burden, India aspired to Colonial self-government, 
and should do what the Colonials were doing. 

U. E. LORD DABDISOB 

made the following speech on the occasion;— 

It has been a source of profound pleasure to 
me to listen to-day to the loyal and patriotic 
speeches made by Hon’ble Members of my Coun- 
cil, and it has struck me during the course of ^ 
day’s discussion in Council that thn? remarkable 

demonstration of loyalty and of unity with the 

Empire has been a fitting baptism of this new 
Chamlwr. I fully recognise that tho views ex- 
pressed by llon'blo Jlembers repiesent not mere- 
ly their own pcrsomil views but those of tho 
whole country which has been deeply moved by 
the fact' that the Empire has thi-ough no fault on 


the part of its statesmen been placed in a j^ition 
of grave external danger. The hearty desire dis- 
played on every side to make material sacrifices 
and to oflor personal service hag been a striking 
demonstration of the enthusiasm of all classes 
and creeds to unite with the GoS’ernment in 
resisting the aggressive action of a Power which ' 
can be regarded as a menace to civilisation in its 
eavage efforts to dominate Europe and indirectly 
the world. _ e i. ' 

India has gladly given her sons to fight the 
common foe side by side with sons of Great Bri- 
tain, Canada, Australia and New Z^land, and 
we may witli confidence and with pride look for- 
ward to their acliievements on the battlefield 
being worthy of tho best and highest military tra- 
ditions of this country; It is no longer a secret 
that we have nhe.idy despatched two divi- 
bions of Infantry to Europe and one Cavalry 
Brigade while three more Cavalry Brigades 
will follow immediately. That wo have been 
in a position to send a military force of over 
70,000 combatants to fight for the onipii-e across 
the seas is a legitimate source of pride and satis- 
faction to India as a whole and with the know- 
ledge that practically all the Ruling Chiefs placed 
their Military forces and the i-esources of their’ 
States at the disposal of the Government it is 
clear that we are not at the end of our military 
resources. 

Several of tbe Ruling Chiefs have, in accordance 
with their desire, been selected to accompany the 
Expeditionary Foite, whilst all who have had any 
military training have expressed a desire to serve. 
Amongst these selected are Maharaja Sir Pratab 
Singh, Regent of Jodhpur, and the Maharajas of 
Bilmnir, Patiala, Rutlam, Eishengarh, Jodhpur, 
tbe Nawaba of Joara, Sachin, Bhopal and several 
other leading Indians of rank and distinction, 
amongst those being our friend Malik Umar 
Hyat who never misses an occasion to go to the 
Ciont and whose cheery presepce in this Council 
we shall all miss. 

I ehould like to add at tbe same time that our 
ally the Maharaja of Nepal has also very gene- 
rously placed his forces at the disposal of Gov- 
ernment, while I have received from His Majesty 
tbe Amir the most friendlyassurances. 

That Hon’ble filembers should desire at the 
same time to share the financial burden cast upon 
the United Ivingdom by the whr, is a verynatural 
and legitimate aspiration and ono that I cannot 
commend too highly. I speak for the Govern- 
ment of India when I say that wp are in 
accord and complete sympathy with the 
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oxprussod iiiid will Iks very plouicd to gmtify 
it as fur as wo Ipgitiiiiat^ly can luwjng duo regard 
to th« iutci-e-ts of tho taxinycrs, You are no 
doubt uwai'o that uo ninj bound to auiror liuaiici- 
ally from tho war and tho con■^or]llo^t dislocntiun 
of tho tiado entailing as it will a failing ofl’ in our 
Customs Jctiuns and Ibiilway teee'ipU. ^Ye 
could, however, under ordinary circumetimccs 
have asked the Uoine Government to bear the 
whole cost of tho expeditionary foice as in the 
cases of the foices sent to China and South Africa, 
and in this way we could have effected very con- 
bidorablo counter-savings. But I mmt tell you 
th.it wo actually had this matter under our con- 
bidemtion and wo felt that it would not be in 
accordance with tlio wishes of the people of India 
that in a crisis like tho present, India should gain 
a material advantago at the expense of the Homo 
Government in the saving effected on tlie despatch 
of a largo e.speditionary force to Europe, a feeling 
which has received full conffnnation m the lie- 
solution which has been moved and in the speeches 
which have been made. 

On behalf of the Government I accept the 
Resolution and it will strengthen our hands in 
the recommendation we felt disposed to make and 
thall now proceed to lu.ike, that under present 
circumstances we should accept such portiou of 
the cost of the expeditionary force .i» would havo 
fallen upon India had our troops continued to bo 
employed in tins country under normal circum- 
btAnecs. Sc far as a rough estimate can be 
framed, at present it must necessarily bo n very 
lough one, and the net amount whicli tho Govern- 
ment of India would in tins way contribufo to 
His Majesty’s Government as-suming tbattlie war 
bistcil till towards the end of the current finaocinl 
ye.ar would be .about one million sterling. 

The Ilon'hle iMemhers would have seen Mie 
Himouncoment in the Press of tho splendid offer 
of 50 lakhs as a contribution to the cost of ex- 
peditionary foi-ce niade by Ilis Highness tho 
ilfah.iraja of Mysore. I cannot sufficiently com- 
mend this striking and partiotic action on the 
pTj-t of His Highnesf- who»o loyalty, generosity 
and liberal views are so well known. Tho money 
fO offered will be pheed at tho dispo.sal of His 
Majesty's Government a-s an additional contribu- 
tion and has been earmarked for meeting tho 
cost of transport for baking our troops overseas. 
yVny other similar oflei-b that may bo made will bo 
‘ trc.vted in like way. 

J trust that this lolutioii of this bomewhat 
difficalt question will pi-ove e.itisfactory to the 
Ilon’blo Members and to the country at large. 


Wo^bhnll thus besides pi icing at the dl'jiosil ef 
Uis Majesty's Government a large ik>i tion of our 
«nny prirosirily in.iintn'Dcd for the defence of 
Itidi.i, also present tliein, and tlwt at a time wlini 
Hfl I have Mid tho war is likely rnatori.slly tosflw't 
our Budget imnngcinents, with a sunrwfifefi'mav 
run to about a tui/l/on hterh'ng. A cont/ibJdiw) 
on moro liberal lines than this would not, 
think, bo fair to the Indian taxpa)er, but tt’»t 
wfl should go to this extent in helping the niotlier' 

country is, I believe, a measure whicli will be m 

unison with your wishes and with Inciian «nb- 
ment goRciany. There is, I believe, nothing I'Tc 
comradeship in anas before tho enemy and joict 
jurticipafion in tho dangeia and hnrd-liip' of ""in’ 
to level all distinctions to inspire mutusl retf^ 
and to foster friendships. This I regard as tnf 
bright side of tlie dcsp-ateb of otir trooi>s to 
Uuropo and of the heavy m.itcn’al sacrifices th** 
nto iWing rondo by Indi.i for the s-ike of toe 
Empire. 

I cannot help feeling that ns a conseqiie^ 
l>ctter relations will be promoted amongst the 
component parts of the British Enipirc, foMy 
misunderstandings will be removed and mitMswl* 
ing grievances will bo settled in nn flciicabj*? 
generous manner. In this sense out of orilg^ 
may come to India, and this R tho desire e* *“■ 

MR. ASqUITR IN TDE HOUSE OV C0MIW>8. 

On the IGtJj September, the Right Hon- 
Asquith moved the following resolution m « 
Hou-se of Commons 


Tbftt, His Msjsst; hsTing directed a tU'liUry P ' 
coosistiDg of British and Indian troops, ‘^bargw i 
the reTeniiea of lodia, to be despatched to Europe 
•ervico Jn the war in which this country i* *“5^ ' 
this itonie conieDts that the ordinary pay 
ordinaiy charges of any troops ao despatched, aa »e 
the ordioary charges of any vessels heloopiBg • . 
OoTemment that may be employed in this expeoii 
which wonld hare been charged upon the 
India bad such troops or TeaaeU remained in that w 
try or aeaa adjacent, shall ronlinoo to be »o 
provided that, if it shall bo nccesaary, to replac* ^ 
troops or vesaels to withdrawn by other 
forces, then the espeiiso of riiairg. *”• “** •j'ful of 
providing such resaels and forces shall b* r<pa'“ * 
any moneys which may be provided by ParhameBi 
the purposes of the said expediUoo. 

In movingHlie Resolution the Premier 
eloquent tribute to India's mngnificent respo° 
Mr, Asquith slid : — 

The motion is one which vill, I sm certain, 
with complete assent and gratitude in every ‘1“ -j,,. 

thellouiB. I do not think that in all the ,{ji 

bitiona o( national and Imperial patriolieiu " 
war hatevoked there is any which has 
and tightly touched, the feellngi of this He" 






The Lieutenant-Governors 



SIR JAMES MESTOK, 
Tbe Usited ProTlooea. 



81R HARVEV ADAUBON. 
L&t« ot Burns. 



SIR M. F. O’Dwyp.n, 


Tho Punjab. 







Bin DENJASIIN ROBEUTSON, SIR CHARLES STUART BAYLEY, 

Th« C»atr«] Prorincdi fc Berar. Bibar avd Oriaas, 



BIRO. O HOOSKEPPEL, SIR ARCHnALE EARLE, 

N. \V, Frontier Prorince. AgBani. 



: }.QKD C'AnMICnACL, 
Gororoor of 0cng»F, 



H. E. LORD WELLTNGDON, 
Oanraor cJ Eomba;. 
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co™ir,lh.n Ita n,....6« Iron. H. E Ih. V;»™J ?' 
Ird.. ..oontiog Ih. migniBtmt 

PrinoM and peoples cl tbet country here tuedotoour 
•piiett, (Cheers.) 

In censeiiucr.ee ef Section 65 of the Go«rmnent of 

India Act 011668^1 U not constitutionslly 

p/oper to charge upon the rorcnucB of India, 

the <-vo of actual invasion or some unforeseen eaer^n- 
cv. tl.etiostol troops which may be 

couctrf,- and the assent of both Houses of Parhament 
is needed beforeaiiy such charge can be impoaeu npnn 

thereveoues of India. 

The aiMstance of tho Indian Army in Imperial eitgon- 
CPS h*« been more than once, indeed 

offered by India and accepted by ouraclvee, and I do not 

cn into precedents because it is not necessary to do eo, 
blit in most of these eases the rvbole cost of the charge 
has bceu met, as I am sure we should w'lhngly meet .t 
in this case, out of the revenues of the United Kingdom. 
(Cheers.) But when this mstlar came op 
days ago before the Legislative Council of H. E. the 
Viceroy, ooe of the Nan-Offleisi Members moved a Beso- 
lutinn to the effect that India would ae.ire «n the 
present emergency that she he allowed, not only to Mn 
her troops, but to contribute to the east of their ™*‘'**** 
nance-(ehesrs)-and H. E. the Viceroy, 
the aevernment of India, and. l am *«V'5 
and sympathy, not only of this House and of tiro 
of tbii country, but of tho whole people of the DrtUeh 
Empire, accepted that offer. 

Tho result is that, though the pslrlntio i^«sUve nae 
Dot in any sense taken or inspired by the 
but proewded from a Non.u(hci*l Msmberof the aoTcre. 
tnent of India. these apleopld British aod Indian teoops 
are now alreidy upon their wey, sod will, we 
afford to us and to the Empire at large the moat effeo- 
tlva asiistsnce in the righteooe struggle in which we are 
engaged. (Cheere.) 


sin. BOVAB LAW". 

Ml. HonavLaw following Mr. Asquith aaid:— 
Nothing has moved the people of this country room 
deeply since the outbreak of the war than the spooUo^ 
ous butburst io India of loyalty to the Emperor and 
patriotism to the Empire. Tho Briti.h t«ope wiH be 
proud to welcome the lodian Iroopa ^ their eid^ 
Generous assisUnce could not be demanded and couW 
not ho enforced by us. It was coming, not from roro^ 
but from good will. 

'Che nesolution was passed unonimonsly, 

LOtlD CREWE. 


' III tho House df Lords the Marquis of Crewe 
itiovod tha 8.ime lleaolution. He referred to the 
pride which we oil felt at the despatch of the 
Indian Forces. It was a magiJificent tribnte to 
our rule in India, and also evidence of how the 
heart of India beat in sympathy with us in this 
great struggle. Jshe desired to play her part not 
only ill sending troops, but also in not making 
any saving because of the • absence of troops 
from India. . 

The motion was carried amid cheers. 


Ihe Buling Princes’ Munificent Help 


MAHARAJAH SClUDIA AND THE VICEROY. 


Tlie following tolcginms which Imve p.is.'^ed l>et- 
ween H. E. the Viceroy niid H. IL the aiuLanijah 
Scindiaof Gwalior leganling the offer of a bospi* 
tal ship by certain ruling Chiefs aro pnblisUed for 
information. 

From H. II. the Mnliar.ijih Scindia of Gwalior 
to IL E. the Viceroy, dated 12tli August, 1914: — 
« The folloniiig Chiefs joined mein ordering for the 
nseot the ImperisI Government wherever required a 
hospital ship of ^ beds to be named The Los/altj/ 

The Nizvm of Hyderabad; the Begum of Bhopal, the 
ftlaliarsiahs of Jodhpur, Itewah and Datia ; tho 
Rajahs of Bbar, Sitamau, Jbabus end SaiUns. Some 
of tiie other Ruling Chiefs are erpectod to join whoso 
names will bo communicated hereafter. We request 
that tho Government will undertake to hire a suttal ti 
ship in England, and that Surgeon. General Crofts, < 
avaiiable, with an Adviion Committeo, selected I r 
biiaseU. may luperviie the ntUng of the ship sod l < 
engagement of » staff. In the event of the GovemiBr 
cooeidering that s hospital ship would be toors nsefiil <' 
fitted out in India, we trust that the Indian Marine suJ 
Medieei Departments will be permitted to stsist, and 
that the latter will provide a Medical Officer to coatnand 
and a full Staff as was done in Ibe case of the hospital 
ahip Gvador.’' 

From H. E. the Viceroy to H. H. the Mabn« 
rajah Scindia of Gwalior, dated the 13th Augiiat. 

**1 have received Your Highness's telegram informing 
me that Your Highness and eoverai other Ruling Chiefs, 
including the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Begum of Bho- 
pal, the Maharajaha of Jodhpur, Rewab and Uatia and 
the Rajaha of Dtiar, Sitaman, Jhabua and Bailana, have 
very generously offered for the use of tha Imperial Gov- 
erameot, wherever required, a hospital ship of 800 beds 
to be named 27ie Zopulfy, 1 accept with warm grati- 
tude, on behalf of the linpenal Government, this gene- 
rous sod patnotio offer oa the part of Tour Highness 
andtbe Ruling Chiefs, and 1 shall be much obliged if 
yon will kindly convey to them my very cordial thanks. 
1 will inform you liter on the arrangements proposed 
for hiring and fitting of a ship and the engagemeot of 
Suixeon-Qeoeral Cruft, if available, with a suitable 
ataJI." 


In fulditioti to the Ruling Chiefs who fanCe 
already offered assistance, similnr loynl offers 

have been received fi-om the following; Xho 

Maharajah of Udaipur, the Maharajahs of Cooch 
Beiiar, Kashmir, Jodhpur, Nabha, . Jaipur 
Kishengath, Benares, Bijwar, Chattarpur the 
.Thaknr .Saliib of Gondnl and the 'Durbars of 
Baliwilpur, Faridkote and Jhalwar 'and sevoml 
others. Many of these mesaageB include cffeis o 
troops and personal service. . 
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ALL ABOUT THK WAIL 


Mysore’s Magnificent Offer. 

II. K. tho Vicei-oy receivcil tlio following letter 
from H. II. tlio Mtilianrjali of Mysoi’O on tlie 28tli 
August : — 

“ &J/ oateemei triend, -~1 hare already telcgrapbed my 
Warm ayrapathy with the objecta of tho linpcrial Indian 
Roliet Pond, on behalf of whieh Your Esoclloncy made 
auch a stirring appeal the other day, and 1 am in com- 
munication with Sir Hugh Daly regarding my contribu- 
tion to that Fund. This ia a time, I feel, at which tne 
Feudatory States and all aubjecta of the Qritish Empire 
should stand shoulder to shoulder for her defence, and 1 
desire to assure Your Excellency in all sincerity of tho 
devotion and loyalty of ray people and our readiness to 
males every sasri/ioo to protect our common iatercste. 
We in Mysore have special reason to be grateful tor 
tho signal marks ofconfideoce bestowed on mo and 
my people by the Imperial Government in recent years. 
It will be long before Mysore can forget Your Excellen- 
cy's memorable visit of .last year, and the more than 
generous aympathy and encouragement accorded on 
that oocasiou. to measures catculated to improvo tho lot 
ot my people. 

My people and mysell will cheerfully respond to any 
* aacriflces demanded of ua in such a criaia and nre pre- 
pared to boar nur sharo in the cost of tho war. My 
troops are ready, aud should money be required 1 here- 
by plaee at Your Excellency’s diipoial a sum ot 
Ri. oO lakbs as my cootribuUon towards the cost of the 
Indian War Fao£ 

With every assurance ot my high regard, I remain 
Your ExccDsQcy's aincers frieod. (9d.> Krishoarsjs 
Wadiyar.” 

His Excellency addressed the follovviog tele* 
gium in reply 

••lhave received Your Highness's Utter and 1 thank 
you most warmly, not only tor the loyal seottmeou it 
contains, bat also for your most patciotio and generous 
offer of your troops and of Rs. £0 lakhe as a coolribu- 
tioQ towards the cost nt tbe Indian Force. 

I will not fail to call upon Your Highness foryour 
troops should the occasion arise, and J gi-atefuliy sooept 
the generous contribution that you hare offered, and 
propose to inform you later by letter ot tbe special 
object coDoeoted with our Force to which this sum will 
be chiefly devoted. For the moment, I will only add 
that ^e thought that you, my friend, bare shown such 
splendid patriotism at a timalike this filU my heart vntb 
a warm glow of pleasure." • • 

THE SANJVAllTAMAN. BOMBAY.— The "Indlaa 
Iteriew" may well ha called the Beriew of lleviews for 
India. Any one who wishes to be alwsys iu touch with 
the progress of political, social or religious thoughts ot 
New India must have a copy of this excellent lUvUiv 
always by himself. U is undoubtedly a gem of its kind 
and no cultured Indian cares to bo without it. _ ^ 

Tho annual subscription to the ” Indian Review 
Is Rs. & I.FJve> only per annum including postage. 
Subscription can commeoeo from any month. If you 
have not already seen the [itviexv send postage slam|m 
for As. Two for a free specimen copy to O. A. N*tesan« 
'XCo., Madras. (ssues at 8 Aa. a copy. 

r A. & Co^ Saokifraua t^elty Street, Madf**. 


H. H. the Nizara'd Munificent ( ffer. 

II. E. tlio Vicctoy received tlie following tele- 
gniin from U. H. tho Nizam of Hyderabad : — 

• ••••* Your 

• Excellency is nwiue that the wliole re‘>ourees of 
iny Htato aio nt the dis])OsaJ of tho Brithli 
Goveniinent, and it is a pHde to me that one of 
iny Itegimentts has been accepted and is nofr 
under orders for foreign servjca. But thia » 

onoiigh. In 1887 my revered father ofierod 
to Her Imperial Majesty Queen Victoiia the 
siiiQofKh. GO Likhs when danger merely thieat- 
cned tho borders of tho Indian Empire. I 
should he untrue alike to tbe piomptings of my 
own iicflit and to tho traditions of niyhoii‘6 
if I oflcml less to His Imperi.al MnjtV'ty King 
George V ia this just and niomentotis war. As 
Your Excellency is aware, tho subject of my con- 
tributions on this occasion has been under my 
consideration for boine time past, and I now de- 
giro to suggest for Your Excellency’s approval 
Ui.vt it bhould take the following S 

regiments will be eng.vgcd in the war in wlueh t 
Lave ft special and personal intewst, n.anielyi wy 
own Ifit Imporml Sem’ce Inncers and 
Deccan Horse, of which 1 have tbe honour to be 
Colonel. My wish is to be permitted to oefray 
the entire expenses of these tivo regiments from 
tbe date of their departure from Hyderabad to 
the day of their return to tho c.intonu»euts from 
tbe campaign. But in no ciue will roywarcon' 
tribution fall short of Bs. 60 lakhs, and I desire 
to place this sum at Your Excellency’s dispcssl 
forthwith. I trust that this proposal will meet 
with Your Excellency's Bcceptnnce." 

His Excellency sent the following reply ! ' ^ 
have to-day received YoOr Highness' telegram an 
I huten to express my very warm appreciation o 
your most generous offer of Its. 00 lakhs towaw* 
tho cost of tho present war to be devoted m the 
first instance to defraying the entire expenses o 
tbe two Jiegiments, in which Your Highness is 
interested, namely, your own splendid 
of let Imperial Service Lancers and the zOt 
Deccan Horse, of which you are the Colonel, dur- 
ing the whole of tho period that these Regime''” 
are on •foreign service overseas. The traditions 
loyalty of your house and »H its rulers^ t'’. ® 
British Government has alwayai been meriton^* 
and has been proved on many an occasion of di 
culty and danger, and tho preaent dcruon«tfuhon 
of loyalty to our Kiug-Empcroi and of a heart e 
desire to help the Empiio is only one inoie ' 
if such wero needed, of Your iTiglmets inten 
patriotism and devotion. 
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Maharajah Scindia- 

In addition to tha offer of seven thousand 
pounds sterling already accepted from Maharajah 
Scindia for the purchase of motor cars for the 
wir, His Highness has now made a further offer 
of .fifteen thousand pounds for the purchase of a 
motor transport in the field and also contribu^ 
five thousand pounds to the relief of Belgian 
sufferers. 

. H. H. the Maharaja of Kaahmir.* 

Our life, liberty, freedom of conscience and 
all that we possess is the gift of our benign 
Government and our destinies are indissolubly 
bound up with the maintenance of the British 
rule. We must, therefore, all pray for the 
victory and glory of the British arms. 
upon every subject of mine, whether Hindu, 
Mahomedan, Christian, or professing any other 
religion to offer, according to his own religion, 
prayers to Almighty that Ho may, in H** 
inexhiustible goodness and power, grant Ilia 
blessings vi{K5n the lliitish and Indian soMie^, 
guide them in the war and lead them to speedy 
victory. 

The Maharaja of Burdwan.t 

We Indians realise, and realise it most, perhaps 
at a time like this, how much wo owe to England 
for our peace and piosperity, and how much wo 
ate bound up with her for onr future progress 
and happiness. Her interests, her dangers are 
our own, her glories are our glories. 

Dewan V- P- Madhava Rao t 

I may tell you, although it might sound 
paridoxical, that India should be more interested 
than Eiighnd hei-self in this warand tho success 
of H^^t^^h arms. For if Britain Ls beaten in this 
war it would mean tho jmssing of Intlia into tho 
hands of some other Power and it would mean 
the utter ruin of all hopes and aspirations of India 
ever becoming a nation with any degree of self* 
government.. This is now a m.atter of profound 
conviction of cveiy Indian who has given any 
thought to tho subjcftnndit behoves every well- 
wisher of tho country, therefore, that we should pre- 
sent ti united front to the world and show them that 
Britain has at her hick the support of every one 
of the various inces and creeds and religions th.at 
gotofoimthe groat Indian nation. 

* HU llighns-<a’ sppwl to bit officer* and tubjects to 
aid tha Imperial tndiaD Relief Fond. 

t From his Speech as President of the Calcutta 
demonstration. 

} Speech at the Paroda Demonstration on 27lh August. 


Indian Princes to Ihe Freni. 


THE MAHARAJAH OP PATIALA. 

The present ruler of Patiala, H.H. Maharajah 
Bliupendra Singh whose personal service with the 
Bower of his troops has been accepted by the Im- 
perial Government. comes of a distinguished line 
of military commanders. It is a matter of history 
that the Princes and Princesses of his House- 
hold have shown extraordinary military skill. Half 
a dozen times in British history have the Patiala 
troops stood by the British arms. H. H. Tlie 
Mahamjali Bhupendia Singh was installed on the 
Gadi in 1910 by Lord Minto. His Highness has 
been carefully trained for the requirements of his 
high position. His prowess ia athletic sports led 
to his being selected ns the C.iptain of the All- 
Indii Cricket Team which vi-iled Ungland in 1911, 
and he possesses the martial spirit for which his 
forefathers weie renowned. 

THP, MAHARAJAH OP AIKAKin, 

The twent) first luler of the Bikanir kingdom, 
Ilis Highness worthily upholils tlie traditions of 
his household for gallantry and loyalty. Educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmir, he s.nv campaigns in 
Cliinti and Somslilind. 

In 1909 His Highness was promoted to the rank 
of Lieutenant Colonel in Hi* ^^njl'Rty’s Army and 
in lOlOoii the accession oflCing George, he was 
promoted to the lank of a full colonel on being 
made an A.-D.-C , to His M.ijesty, 

sea PRATAP SISOH OF JODHPUR. 

Col. Prs'tap, the m-skec of'modpi-n Jodhpur has 
added fresh lustre to the aiunls of Marwar, Al- 
waja chiv drous, in 1889 lie labed the Imperial 
Service Ti-Kip-* known ,is tli« S.ml.ir Risals which 
consi«t» of fiOO Sowars each and at this ripe age of 
68 fulfils tccond time Ins aiiibition to lead his own 
men ngaiiivt the enemies ofOre.it Britain..' Sir 
Pmbip w»« OHO of the menrlA'i-s of the Mission to 
Eabulin I87H. 

He wan made a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Bri- 
tish Army and an A.-D.-C. to H. R. H the 
Prince of Wales in 1887. He served asan extra- 
A.-D.-C. to Geiieml Ellis in the Afohmand Ex 
pedition and asan A.-D.-O. to General Sir Willtam 
Ixickhart in the Timh camp.aign ifi 1889 wh' 
he bore ft share in the campaign biavely, and wH 

wounded ,n one of the engagements at 11 ^^ 

He was soon made a Colonel in the 
army end in 1900 the Government of 
cepted his offer of the seniceTof fV 

RisalainOhimi. “I the RarJar 
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AT.r. ABOUT THE WAR. 


TIIR NAWAIi or JAOa.A. 

Knwrtb Iftikimv Agiklmn comPH of n %rAi-Iike 
Rtcck in 8wnt nntl hiicoeodctl tn tho fljnli in his 
twolftli yo.'ti'. 

TJmlor thodirection of t\\o (liRlingnlfthpcl mili- 
trtiy olfic’ors, thn yoting XftWfth corrieO otJ hN 
ntuiiiosftt tlio l>kly College, Iiuloro, till 1809. llo 
then bewoJ in tlio ImjiyrinlCailetCorjwfor fiflcon 
monllia. In IDOri lie wak given the mnlc of Oap- 
tain nmi aubsequonlly Jlftjor in the llritish Army. 

THE nAjAn or nun, am. 

His lliglinesH Bir Bujjan Singh traces hisde-s- 
cent from tho fatnons liouso of .Trvilij'iir. EdiicritM 
at tho H.\ly College, In<loro, he joirtnl tho imperi- 
nl C.ulet Corp.s in 1900. An honorary caphtin in 
tho British Army ho maintains a mall b«t highly 
trainoil force of cavalry and infantry. 

TUE MAUARAJAn Of KISnr.VOAHU. 

Ilia Highnoaa Mnhainjah Jfndan Blngli is mnr- 
riod ton daughteroftheSrnhnrfljsh ofU<l.s»pur,th« 
ncknowlodgod head of tho Hajput Princca. Tho 
Maharajah maintainft a military forca of 220 regn- 
1 .ur( 84 cavalry and 130 infantry) and 1,7.10 
irroRularj* (830 cavalry and 903 infantry) 3.'» 
artillerymen and 00 guns. 

THE NAWAO Or SACUIX. 

The Xa%vaI> of Stichin was educated at the 
■Rsjkunmr College, Uajkot, and Mayo College, 
Ajmir, and completed his Iraiiilng with the 
Imperial Cadet Corps of which he Isa Uentenant. 
fie was gninted nco^)mis^ion ns honorary captein 
in tho British Anny in 1899. He is an honorar)' 
A.-T).*C. to U. E. tho Governor of Uorob.ay. 

TUG MAHARArAIl OF JODTirUA. 

H. It. the Maharajah accompanies his martial 
uncle Sir Pratap. A minor himself, His lIighno'« 
accompanies his Imperial Service Troops which 
are for tho most part llajputs of tho ruling clan. 
Hta troops have once seen battle in China in 1900 
and bt-ars an honoured jvconl of achiovemont 
THE MAHAIUJA of 1D\R. 

TIte Maharaja of Idar lias joined tho list of the 
Indian Chiefs going to the front on active 
service. He is the son of Major-Gencm) Sr 
Pratap Singh, Regent of Jodhpur. He' has 
twice been to England, namely, for the Corona- 
tions of both King Edward and King Oeorgo 
Ilis Ilighneas will bo nccoinpanieil by nine of liis 
Sirdars who arc membora of tlie Iilar Sinl.ar's 
Corps, « portion of the State’s Imperial Service 
Troops. They have receivoil speci-al training to 
gik-o tljom a military knowledge worthy of Gieir 
ancestors. 


Details of Ihe Indian Frlncss' Help. 


MA. jionrRTft’ STiTEunyT jv the jioi’re op cojtvosa. 

In the Iloiibo of Commons on the 9th Septem* 
I>or 3fr. Clj.irlcs Jfofaerfs read the /oHoiringstite- 
inont from thtj Vic eroy of Indiii giving details of 
tho tnimidccnt oflers of help hy tho various ruling 
PrinccH and Chiefs of India. This cieatcd « 
tremondoiis hensation in tho IIoumj : — 

“ The following ia a summary of the offers of 
fiorvice, money, etc., made in India to the Viceroy. 
Tlio Hillers of Native States in Indie, who number 
nonrly Acven liumifed in nil, liave v.ith one srconl 
rallied to t))fl ilpfentoof tho Empire, and ofllwl 
their person il SOI vices and tho »e»ources of their 
Stetes for tho war. Ki-om among many prin^ 
and nobles who have volunteered for active service 
the Viceroy ii.'W selected the Chie/sr of Jotlbpurj 
Dikanir, KishangarJi, Rutlam, Sachin, and Patiala, 
Sir Prtrtab Singh, Itegont of Jodhpur, the Heir 
Apparent of Bhopal, and a brother of the Mab’' 
raj.i of Coocli Bohar together «ith other endeU 
of noble families. The veteran Sir Prateb would 
oot 1)0 denieil his rights to serve the Kmg' 
Emi)oror, in spite of his seventy years, snd 
nephew, the Maharaja, who is but eiiteen 
old, avith him. (Lotidcheers ) The Chief of f»eelior 
in addition to eh.aring in the expenses of the h^*P’’ 
tal ship the idea of .which orginated with liimself 
and the IJeguin of Bhopal, has offered to plaf" 
largo sums of - money at the disposiil of the 
Government of India, and to proiide thous.and' 
of horses as remounts. From Loharn in the 
Punjab and I/is Bela and Kelat in Baluchis^” 
como offers of camels with driven-, to bo supplied 
and maintained by tho Chiefs and Ssid-’r*- 
Several Chiefs liara offore<l to raise additional 
troops, for military service should they be re<)iiir' 
ed,nnd donations to the Indian Relief Fund have 
poured in fiom all States. The Jfflhamjaof 
Kowa hna offered his troop.*, his treaf-uiy, ni'd 
oven bis f»rivato joiveJJery, for the service ef 
King-Emperor. (Cheera.) 

‘“In addition to oojjtnbiiting to the Indian 
Fund Romo Chiefs, namely, those (fic) of Knsb* 
rolr, not content with subscribing hhnsclf to the 
Indian Fund, ptesided at a meeting of 20,000 
jwople held recently at Srinn^^jr, and delivered a 
ptiiring sjkcecli, in reponse to which higesub* 
srriptions were collected. The Sfaliaraji rfollfar 
offers free of cli.arge nil tho horses in his State 
which may bo Biufablo for Oovornment purposes. 
llotROS have also been offered hy tlie Nimm s 
Govommont, by tlio Jam of Jamnagar and other 
Bombay States, Every Chief in Bombay rresi* 
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Jency has placed the resources of his State nt 
tue dispowl of tho Government, and all have 
madocontributionsto the Relief Fund. Loyal mes- 
sa^es and offers hive also been received from the 
Mathar of C'hitial and the tribes of the Kbyber 
Agency, as well as from the Khyber Rifles. 

Letters have been received from the most 
remote States in Indi i, all of them marked by 
tho deep sincerity of the dcsiie to render some 
awistance, however humble, to the British 
tlovcrnment in its liuttrof need. (Cheers.) Last, 
but not least, fiom beyond tho borders, of India 
have been leceived gonaroiH offoia of assistance 
from the Xep.il Durbar. TJie militiry resources 
of the Stite li.wc been pl.iccd.it tlia disposal of 
the Hritish Oovei nmont, and the Prime Minister 
hrw offered a <um of three lakhs of rupees to the 
Viceroy for till* purchase of machine guns or Geld 
erpiipment for Ib-itish and Gurkha regiments pio- 
ceeiling over^e.is, in addition to large donations 
from his private purse to the Prince of Wales’s 
Piind ami tho Iniperinl Indian Relief Fund To 
tho 4th Guikh.a Rifles, of which, tho Prime 
Mmiatot is llonoiary Colonel, the Prime Minister 
hia ofl'ered Ila. 30,000, for the purchase of 
machine guns in the event of their going on 
(Kjrvlco. Tho Dil.ai I.ama of Tibet has offered a 
thousand Tibotin troops for service under the 
British Government. Hw H«line« alifo states 
that tiamaa innumerable through the length and 
breadth of Tibet are offering prayers for the 
atjcceis of the lliiti'h Army, and for the happl* 
iiC'* of the soiiU of all victims of tho w.ir (Cheers.) 

“The same spirit has prevailed tlironghr.iit 
British Imli.a. Hundreds of letteis and tolegrniH 
ha\o been received by the Viceroy espicsfing 
loyalty and dosiro to »erve either in the field or 
by co-opei-ation in India, Many hundreds of 
mcs-sigea have also boon received by local adminis- 
trations. They camo from communities rad 
as.sociation%, religious, political and social, of nil 
classes and creeds, and also from individmls, 
offering their resources or asking for an opj-uhi- 
nity to provo* their loyalty by jiersonal si-. lice. 
Tho following may be mentioned as typittil 
eiamples. The All-India Moslem Lcogne, the 
Bengal Presidency Jtoslem League, the Moslem 
As.sociation of Rangoon, tho Trustee., of the 
Aligirh College, Beluar Provincial Moslem Le.igue, 
tho Central National Mahomedan Assoc iation of 
Calentta, the Khoja Community and other folfow- 
rrs of the Aga Khan, the Punjab ^tc-Iein League, 
tbo MshoniM.ans of Exstorn Bengal, the citizens 
of Gilrutta, Sfadrvs, Rangoon^ and many other 


cities, tho Behar Landholderb’ Anfeociation, the 
Madras Provincial Congros.s, the Tulucjd.ars of 
Oudb, tlio Punjab Chiefs’ AKsociiition, the United 
Provinces Piovincial Congiees, the Ilindus of the 
Punjab, the Chief Khal.si Dowan, reiiresenting 
the orthodox Sikhs, the Bohra community of 
Bombay, nnd the Parsec community of Bomb.iy. 
The Delhi Medical Association olFer the field lies- 
pital tliat was sent to Turkey during the Balkan 
war. Bengali students offer their services for 
ambulance cot ps, .and there were m.any other oilers 
of mciUcal aid. The Zeiuind.iri, of Mndms offeied 
500 horses. Among other piacticul steps taken 
loiissJMt Government may ho noteil the holding of 
meetings tokcop down prices nnd maintein public 
confidence and credit. 


“ All these have, with Commander-in-Chief’s 
approval, ah'eady joined the Expeditionary Forces. 
The Mah.araja Scindia of Gwalior and the Chiefs 
of Jaom and Dholpur, together with tho Heir 
Appinrent of P.alanpnr, were to their great 
regret, prevented from le.aving their States. 

“Twcnty-seicn of the larger States of India 
mrintain Imperial Seivice Troops, and the ser- 
vices of ovcpy corps were immediately placed at 
the dispos-al of tlie Government of India on the 
outbreak of the war. The Viceroy has accepted 
from twelve States contingents of cavalry, infan- 
try, Rappers, and transport, besides the camel 
corps from Bikanlr, nnd most of them hale 
already embarked. As particular instances of 
the generosity and eager loyalty of the Chiefs the 
following may be r|UOted. Various Durbars 
have combined together to piovide a hoi!pitel 
ship to be called tlie “ Loyalty,” for the use of the 
Expeditionary Foi-ces. The Maharaja of Mysore 
haa placeil fifty lakhs of rupees at the dispo.sal of 
the Government of India for expenditure in con- 
nection witli the Expeditionary Force.” 


Mr. Roberts added that in addition similsi’ 
offers had been made by Chiefs who happened to 
bo at present in Europe. • The Gaekwar of 
Baroda and the Maharaja of Bharatpur, to men- 
tion two only, had placed the whole resources of 
tbeir State at the disposal of His Majesty’s 
Government. The Indian community in England 
including Indian students, h.ad made loyal offers 
of service. Mr. Roberts concluded : » I feel 
Mnfident that the House and countir will f.>el 
dwparprecwtion of this magnificent demonst.a- 
tion ofloyalty with which the princes and peo I 
of India have identified themselves wifi, fi 
o( lh« E»piro.” (tad 
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ATX ABOUt THE WAR. 


Notable NKerances by <ni{fans> 


Mr. Dadabhoy's Message U India.* 


HAT calamity to the world is at |>r«‘sent 
happening? War in Europe. What is an 


Indian’s place in it ? We are a people of the 
British Empire. Let us see what our duty and 
position ni-o. If ever India expects to attain 
the former glory on the advanced duvractcr .and 
8c.alo of the modem British civi]is.atioQ of Hbeity, 
humanity, justice and all that is good, great an<l 
divine, it shall be at the h.ands of ti»o British 
people and as self-governing membei.«j of the Bri- 
tish Empire, We are .all British citizens of the 
great Britjsh Empire and that is at present our 
greatest pijide. 


On the other hand is Britain engaged in the 
present great str-nggle for some sehish purpose for 
the extension of her own dominion and j>ower? 
No. It is simply for keeping her word of Imnour 
nad for righteously dischnrging a fnlemnobligation 
for the peace and welfxreof the minor and weak 
Fowora. Fighting ns the British people are at 
present in a righteous cause, to the good and 
glory of human dignity and civilisation, nnd more* 
over being the beneficent instruments of our oivn 
progress and civilis.ation, our duty is clear to do 
anything to support Pritniu’a fight with our life 
and property. 

I have all iny lifo been moro of n critic than 
a simple piwlser of the Brithh llulo in India, and 
I ha\e not hesitated to say KOiiie hani things at 
times. I v'in, therefore, speak with most jicrfect 
candour and sincerity what the firitisli character 
is what the civilisation of the world owes to the 
British people For benefits in the jiast, as well as 
for benefits to coino. Yc<, I have not the least 
doubt in my mind ^ that ea-ery individtvil of the 
vast mass of humanity of India will has-e but one 
desire in his JitNiTt, r/j., tosnpjwitto the best of 
his ability and power the British i>eopte fn their 
glorious struggle for justice, liberty, honour nnd 
true humane gre-atness and linppiness. 

The Princes and the people of India have made 
already spontaneous efforts nnd nntil the victori- 
ous end of this great struggle, no other thought 
than that of supporting wbote-heartciily the Bri- 
tiah' Nation should enter the mind of India. 


* Letter addreMed to the lodtan Publfo oo Ang. 12, 


TJie Hon. Sir Phtrozesbah Mehta-* 


. At this juncture of Eupreme gravity we 
Jiave met together here to-day in the public 
ball, men of diffei-ent races and religions, of 
different creeds and communities, English and 
Hindu, Pureeecnd Sfusf.almftnE, to prochim'wifh 
one hciirt, one soul nnd one mind that 
differences rlistinguisli but do not diiide u«, ssil 
tlwfc in the presence of this solemn sitaation wo 
nio merged in one general and universal derocii- 
nation, the proud denoniin.ation of local and dr- 
voted subjects of the HiitiVb Crown, (loud and 
prolongeil cheers.) As bitch we are met togetbor 
to lay .at tlio feet of our august Sovereign, our 
beloved King-EDjperor, our nnsweningfealty, onr 
misli.aken .allegiance nnd our enthusia-stic homage. 

Ladies and gentlemen, often enough have wv 
met in this hi'-tonc liall to spaak of our rights 
our cliarters and onr privileges. At thi' solemn 
moment we can only remcmlicrthat we owe sacJY 
duties nn«l holy obligations to that British Bm* 
under whose auspices the lofty destinies of 
great and magnificent land ere l>eing monldeJ 
over A century, .and under whoso wi«e and pW'i' 
dent and righteous statesmanship the 
happiness and prosperity of the country W'O 
incess.ant1y promoted. (Loud Cheers.) 


The Hoq- Mr- Malaviyu.t 

The destinies of our dear country RW linl'*'f 
closely with the destinies of Great Britain. -dV 
reverse to Britain means a serious raeoRW ‘® 

India. • • • I do not hesitate to say that I 

loyal to the Biitish Throne because 1 love tny 
country. 

We arc not blind to the fset there are msuy 
defects in the existing system of ndminNtrab^’^' 
that there are many grievancos ivliicli reipur* 

Ih' rolrowd. • • * • i]iit making all'’"' 

ancu for that, I l>chei« tb.it no foreign nation tM 
I can think of, would have Rovenit"! India 
than on the wh lo the British lui.-e done. B ** 
nUo our settled convention that onr 
under Biitish nde will bo far greater in ' 
future than it 1ms been in the past, and that 
day will come, distant though it be 
when India* will under the icgis of the 
Crowii, attain self-govemioent such as t 
Dominion of Canada nnd the other pclf-go'*'*'*"^^ 
colonies of Britain enjoy. 


• At the gtebt meeting <a Bombey oo Anpi*t 15. 
f^pMch at Allelitbsd, 



All about TJik WAii. 


Nawib Fateh Ali Khan. C. I. E.« 

Ap-iit from ihu clictntes of htnniin Hyin|Mttiiy« 
our imlionnl inul political intciotK n« well ai* the 
HKjuin'nioiits of the tiwe* <Je7n«n<l us to fccvii in 
viuw tho following : — 

(1) To help tho Ihitish Covoniment with 
uioiioy uiul life, iti> it in our IVchcrvcr. 

(2) To liolj fust to tho l)liti^h nilo nml newr 
let it go out of out- h/itulK under preMutro of 
uxtonial inlliienccs ns ita continu.utco is enventinl 
to om- oxidtciicc. 

(:t) To j-ememWr that tho dDclnnition of iicu- 
trulity Jiindo by Tuikoy nnd Afglmnistaii nre 
fujthor proofs of tho fact that Buglam? is oii tho 
light. 

(4) Never to forget tlmt (•ermnny has for tho 
l.ist 20 or 2o yeaia coiitinuouRly striven toenpturo 
Tuikoy. 

The Hon. Mr. Mu2rul ITaque.t 

Wo nro* Miii».slmnns nnd «a nre Itidutis, 
and wo Imve to perform our duty in tliLs double 
cipncity. X nn> happy to bolievo that the.«e two 
interests do not clash but are entiiely idcnticni. 
Without disclosing any confidence reposed in mo, 
I enn My from my own pcrsonnl oxperienco tlmt 
if nny country is desirous of peace it is Turkey. 

• • • 

Our motherland is nt war w-ith Austria nnd 
Germany nnd it is our buusdea duty to rally to a 
incin nnd stand by the side of our Gracious 
Sovereign. 

Mr. Eal Gangadar Tilak.t 

It has been well said that British Buie is con* 
ferring inestimable benefit on India not only by 
its civilized metbods of administration but also 
theicby bringing together the difTerent nationul- 
itics and races of India, so that a united Nation 
may grow out of it in course of time. I do not 
behove th.it if wo had any other rulers except the 
liberty-loving British, they would have conceiv- 
ed and assisted us in developing such a national 
ideal. Every one wko has the interests of India 
at heart is fully alive to this and similiar advan- 
tages of tho British lule nnd the present crisis is, 
in my opinion, a blessing in disguise inasmucii a* 
it h.os univei-sally evoked our united feelings and 
sentiinentb of loyalty to the British Throne. 

At such a Crisis it is, 1 firmly hold, tho duty of 
every Indian, bo he great or small, rich or poor, 
to support and assist His Majesty’s Gorernment, 
to the best of his ability. 

* As president of a public meeting held at Labors on 
the 6tb September. 

t Address to the Patna Muslims. 

{ From Thi itahrattoi 


London Indians and Lord Crewe- 


A number of jiiominent Imluns in London, Sir 
M. M. niicwiiaglil-co, LaLi i-ajjiat Mr. Ju.v 
tico AWul llaliim, Mr. lllmpc-ndni Nath L'sa 
ntul others, addrc'-sed tho following letter tofhe 
8ecrct'iry of .State for Indu for submission to 
Majatty tho King-llinjK'ror; — 

At the present juncture, when the forces floJ 
armatiicnts of tho British Empire me called upon* 
to defoiid the imtionsin alliance with Ilis Majesty 
and to protect tlie viLil interests of his rast 
dominions against the nggressiio nclioii of a 
foreign Bower, we, tho subjects of HU Majesty '* 
Indian Empiie, who arc now residing in the 
metropolis, feel it our duty nnd privilege to 
exprev-s what wo bclieio is the picvaihng feeling 
throughottt Inilia — namely, n sineei'e de'-ire for 
the success of Brith-h arms in the struggle. 

Wo hnie not tlio sh’glitcst doubt that, as on 
previous occasions when the BritMj forces were 
engageil in defeoding tho interests of the Empu^. 
soon tlie present, the princes and peoples of 
India will readily and willingly co-operate to 
tho best of their ability Aild opportunities 
in securing tl»at end by placing the resources of 
tlieir country at his Majesty’s disposal. 

\V© wish it to bo clearly understood that, 
wliaterer diflcrences on questions affecting th* 
internal administration of our country wight 
exist in peaceful times, the devotion of the people 
of lodn to the British Throne in the face of eo 
external foe is bound to ensure such a feeling 
harmony and internal peace that they can hsie 
no other thought than that of being united with 
tho British nation in a whole-hearted endeavour 
to secure a speedy victory for tho Empire.. 

With our fervent prayer that by the bles.'irg 
of God this object may be realised before long, w® 
bog your Lordship, to submit to His Jifajesty the 
King-Emperor this respectful expression of our 
loyal sentiments. , 

The following reply was sent on behalf of Lord 
Crewe : — . 

I am directefJ by tho Secrchiry of State for 
Indha to inform you nnd your co-signntoriVs tbs 
he has great plensuro in submitting to his Majesty 
the King-Em^ror the notnblo tribute of loyalty 
oITered at this crisis by Indian gentlemen in 
don. The Marquess of Crewe desires to s.ay tbs 
he is deeply impressed by the sentimentof sincere 
and unselfish devotion to tlie common can've o 
the Empire, which finds eloquent expres-sion ‘O 
the Address. He has telegraphed to his Exec • 
lency the Ticeroy the substance of the letter. 




SI. K. GANDHI. 


SUKENDKJKiTH-BANNERJEl. 




SotABLE TilTEEAKOES ON THE WAE. 


llOc 


kindly words, Braciins smiles, and quiet acts ot 
pmcLr charity-this was the 
Lptivated Indm, and is ““f A" 

aXken tho imagination o its nobility and its 
people. ■.Cho war has provided a F“““' 

Lk us take the ioeling at its Hood, and count it 

among the richest gains ot the Imperial ferment. 

, Fi"ht ye glorious soldiers, Gurkha or Sikh, 

• Mosbni Eafput or Brahman ! 
name of India, and make it glorious with your 
blood! Great are your pnvdogcs. y”” J"™ 

comrades in the British Army whose fellowship 

and lead are a priceless possession to you. 
have fought and conquered in these very fields 
for centuries. They are as staunch and .tody 
against the crushing weight of numheni as they 
are hold and enterprising in the hour of dash and 
g.illantry. They have something of your own 
myslie lontiment and spirituality, however 
different may bo their manner of showing it. 
Their chivalry in the most trying ‘“™». » 
tune will open your eyes to those Ifo'fiWy 
■ qualities which your ancestors enshrined in their 
legends In the long battle line of which you 
will form part will be. the renowned “Idlers of 
Fronco and the heriie army of Belgium, who 
know not despair and are never more ““'•see™ 
than when facing overwhelming odds, Aon Imve 
a \8ry high example to emulate, and we know 
you will be woithy of it. 

Think of their devastated fields, their ruin- 
ed industries, their desecrated ho®®®. 
slauehtered children and kinsmen. Such dangers 
may have seemed remote from jow hom^ 
but what keeps your homes together? The 
flag which protects you is threatened. The too 
is relentless, and the object • r 

envy is nothing less than the splendid fabne of 
tho Empire in vvluch you live. Your children, 
your homes, your kindred and your Iwd are 
thieatened ns surely as the heart of the En^. 
Strike, and show what your prowess 
Snoot straight, grasp your Unce and ndeatthe 

foe! Charge with your bayonets and eound t^he 

trumpet of victory ! Your King-Emperor hab 
told you that he has drawn the sword to .w 
righteous purimse, and that ho will not Jeatli it 
until that purpose has been achieved, lie yours 
ft share in the ftchievement ! 

And those you have left behind? You are 
fighting for them. Leave them to the tender 
care of a grateful country whose standard yon are 


bearing aloft. An appreciative Empire will know 
vour worth, and lionour and cherish tho loved 
ones whom you will ennoble with the undying 
fame of your deeds.through centuries of history I 
0 • • • • 
Remember the spirit of the great hero whom 
you have just buried. Bobs Bahadur is still 
speaking to you. He died as he had lived— 
simply, and with the soldiers; British, Colonial, 
and Indian, whom he loved so well. And yet 
there was a special bond that united him to 
India. He was born in Cawnpore, and laboured 
forty-one years in India. YVhen ho marched os 
a Sepoy General through .the Bolan Pass, diflicul- 
ties melted before him like the snow on the 
Shutar Garden in the summer. When he led 
his famous march to Kandahar he disappeared 
as one who leads a great adventure, but re- 
appeared to the view of the world as a gr^t 
Geneiftl crowned with victory. In South Afri<m 
he gave bis only son’s life, and won laurels for his 
aged brow, which rank him as a good and humane 
man as well ns a great soldier. And now be went 
to see bis old soldiers, and died happy because ho 
had seen them. What legacy can be peater than 
such an imperishable name— unsullied in the 
battlefield and ever associated with the coll of . 
duty ? Will not India light all the more nobly 
and proudly for such an exoLaple? 

Such, O England 1 is the response of India to 
thy call. She wishes to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with thee, and solemnly, devotedly, affectionately 
to salute the Flag 1 


MR. M. K. GANDHI.* 

As a passive resister I discovered that a jiassivo 
rosister has to make good bis claim to passive 
resistance, no matter under what circumstances 
be finds himself, and I discovered that the British 
Empire hail certain ideals with which I have fallen 
in love, .ind one of those ideals is that every sub- 
ject of the British Empiip has the freest scope 
possible for his energies and honour and whatever 
be thinks is due to his conscience. I think that 
this is true of the British Empire, as it is not true 
of any other Government. (Applause.) I feel, as 
you here perhaps know, that I am no lover of any 
Government, and I have more than once said that 
that Government is best which governs least 
And I have found that it is possible for me to bo 
governed least under the British Empire. Hence 
my loyalty to the Bri tish Empire. (Loud applause.) 

• At tho M&drai Law Dinner. ’ 



ALL AllOUI ilnE WAIL 


llOii 


^ HON. SUKENDBANATH BAMEEJEA.* 
Your Excellency, there nro times nntl ocensions 
when it is necessary that we should avow onr 
fooling of loyalty. Nobody has over questioned 
it. The Germans have manufactuvod their own 
ideas about u9, but they have not had the slightest 
idea of the deep under-currents that more 
through the inner strata of our system. I 6.ay 
there .are times and occasions when it is necess.ary 
that we should make an announcement of our 
loyalty and such a time has now arrived. In the 
name of the Congress, standing upon this plat- 
form, 6pe.aking on behalf of United India of 
llindus and llnhomedans and all cha-ases, i-accs 
and creeds, we desire to proclaim to the world 
and tell the enemies of England and all else whom 
it may concern that behind the serried ranks of 
one of the finest armies in the world there are 
, multitudinous races, creeds and people in the 
world banded as one man and resolved to die in 
the defence of that great Empire (cheers) to which 
we are all proud to belong and which U the sym- 
bol of human freedom, justice and civilisation 
wherever floats its flag. Your Excellency, we 
Bay in this resolution that we are resolved to stand 
by the Empire at all hazards and at all costs in 
this time of crises. Is it a mere ephemeral senti- 
ment ? Observe what is taking place in the seat of 
war in France, amidst the arid waste of Arabia 
and the eastern coast of Africa. There the than- 
liood of India Is shedding its best blood in the 
defence of the Empire. Let me say this that if 
this unfortunate war should be prolonged and if 
England should demand our aid in men and money 
the last pie that we have, the Inst drop of blood 
that runs through our veins (cheers) willbeconse- 
dated to the sei vice of the Empire, to the glory 
of that groat civilisation which that Euipiro re- 
presents. AVe fight ag.iinst v.and.alism ; we are 
fighting against barbarism, we are fighting in the 
V cause of justice in the defence of international 
obligations and the rights of minor nationalities. 
India, Aryan India, possessed of the noblest 
ethical and moral traditions, will always draw her 
sword in the defence of the cause of right and 
justice. Therefore, because the cause is just, 
beaiuse we are so loyal and because with our 
loyalty are bound up the best hopes .and prospccto 
of India, I desire to place with a confidenco this 
llesolution before you and I am sureyou will accept 
it with acclatnation.” (Cheers.) 

• Id moving the J.oy»lty Rflsolution io the lest Con- 
' grbii at Mearei, December, 1014, io the presence of 
XI. £. Lord PcDtUnd. , 


THE HON. SIR P. S-SIVASWAMfiyEB, C.I.E.* 
There is no one In India, to whom the ^rar 
tvill not bo full of lessons of the highest value with 
its demonstration of the power and resources of 
the empire, with its thrilling exploits of valour 
and self-sacrifice, with the unbounded devotion 
to duty exemplified alike in the life of the illustri- 
ous General, who, with Lis weight of eighty-two 
years, could not resist th'e call of the trumpet ^ 
and rushed to meet the bravo Indian army he 
had loved and led, and whose loss the empire 
mourns, and in the lives of the hundreds of 
thous-ands of young men who are lighting in ^ 
foreign land for the causa of freedom and right- 
eousness against an aggressive militarism, which, 
at the altar of morbid nationalism, has Kicn* 
ficed the instincts of chivalry, culture and’ even 
humanity, and has spared neither the seX, nor 
le.arning. Upon you, as men of light and lead- 
ing, lies the duty of keeping the fire of loyalty 
constantly burning, of seeing that no sudden gust 
of credulous prnic or wayward breeze of mis- 
representation blows on it, of obliterating th« 
differences that divide the j^eople into camps 
conflicting interests, and of seeing that the union 
of minds and hearts that a common- danger has 
wrought does not wane in the hour of peaces. 
The war is equally pregnant with lesson, 
to the critics of the educated classes. Would this 
wonderous manifestation of deep and genuine 
loyalty have been possible but for tbeinlluonceof 
education ? The educated classes of India 
not so convinced of their peifection as to retent 
honest nnd sympathetic criticism, however severe 

of their faults. But the critic who heaps conteuipt 

on the flower of the intelligence of tho people, 
who deai®.s the right of the edurated Indian to 
reflect or represent the views of his countrymen 
and who seeks to undeiTtilne his inEuenre vsitu 
them, is uo true friend of British rule, bor is 
this outpouring of loyalty without lessons to the 
reflecting historian nnd st.atesm.an. It is demp"* 
stration of the BritissU genius, for atlminiatcring 
foreign countries and of tho Teutonic ineptitude 
for the government of df-pendencies. The seed* 
of loyalty are sown not by the antocrat with b’s 
mailed fist or by- tho soldier with his fixed liiyonet, 
but by the statesman who identifies hiro.'eU with - 
tho people, makes their welfare nnd ndvancement 
bis supreme aim nnd object and secures for 
justice, individual liberty nnd all tho mnuifold 
blessings of n wise, sympathetic nnd progrei--''® 
administration. _ 

AC tho XladrM UolToraity CooTocation, lOH- 
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Mr. Gandhi and Lord Crewe. 

The tollomiis' letter, siB»od by Mr, “"d Mis. 

Geiidhi.Mrs. Sirojini Naiilii, 

Dr. Jivmj X. Mchto, ami some OEy ^ 

lias tent to the Under Secietary ot State for 
India : — 

“ It was thought desirable by many of us tbit 
• during the ciisis that has overbiken the Empire 
and whilst many Englishmen, leiiving them oidy 
nary voavtions inlife, are responding to the Imper.- 
al call, those Indians who are ti^idu.g m the 
United Kingdom and who can at all do so should 

place themsehes unconditionally at the disposal 

of the Authorities. 

“ "With a view of ascertaining the feeling of 
the re-ident Indian population, the undersign^ 
sent out a circular letter to as many Indians m 
the United Kingdom as could be 
during the thirt) -eight hours that the 
gave themselves. The response has been gener- 
ous and prompt, and. in the opinion of the under- 

. signed representatives of His Majesty's subjecU 
from the Indian Empire at pif ent residing in 
the different parts of the United kingdom. 

“On behalf of ourselves and those wh^ 
names appear on tlie list appended hereto, we 
to offer our services to the authorities 
ture to trust that the Right lion ble the Mar- 
quess of Crowe will approve of jje*- 
•and secure it, acceptance by the proper authonty. 
We would i-espectfully emphasise the fact ^at 
the one dominant idea guiding us is that of 
ing such humble assistance as we may be 
ed capable of performing, as an aamest of our 
desire to share the lesponsibihties of "‘®“hera)np 

of this great Empire if we would share its privi- 
leges. 

The following reply, which is dated the 18A 
August, wa^ received by Mr. Gandhi from 
Mr. Charles'Roberts, M. P. 

“ Lonl Crowe desires me to thank you for your 
letter of the I4th, and to express his warm recog- 
nition of your loyal ofler of service. 

“ His Lordship desires to accept the offer in ^e 
spirit in which it has been made, and he has given 
his earnest consideration to the manner ^ 
the services of the Indian community can be 
utilised to the best interest of the Empire. 

“ He is disposed to think that it to 

advisable for Indian btudents to volunteer for 

military duties. If they enlist in the force which 


Lord Kitchener is now raising, they may not be 
able to leave it for three yeais’ time. His i^rd- 
ahip is very averse to encouiuging them, without 
tlie sanction of their parents, to take a steji which 
would so eeriouslyinteiiupt the puiposo for which 
they oime to this country, and which might pre- 
judice their whole future. Neither is it possible 
to advise them to join the Territorml Force, as the 
CbtihlLshment is now complete and a long-waiting 
list U already in existence, so-'that at the present 
it is impossible to secure enrolment in that borco. 

“ There is, however, another sphere of pulibc 
duty not leas impoitant, for which in this country 
wo are in the habit of depending very largely upon 
voluntary assistnnee, -and this consists in rendenng 
aid to the sick and wounded. The number of these 
in the present war may unhappily be Large, and, if 
tliat should prove to to the case, the military 
hospibils and military staff may have difficulty in 
coping with the demands made upon them. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to create temporary and 
voluntary organisations to meet this emergency. 
This duty is already being undertaken by a very 
large number of Englishmen and women^ in the 
Voluntary Aid Delachnient of the British Red 
Cross Society, and it is to work of this kind that 
Lord Crewe would direct your attention. 

“ His Lordship suggests that ft Committee 
should to formed among the Indian residents and 
visitors in London, and that they should under- 
take to get up an Indian Voluntary Aid Contin- 
gent. It is understood that Mr. James Cantlie, 
who luis taken an active part in the organisation 
of the Voluntary Aid Detachment of the Red 
Cross Society, has offered to train and drill an 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent if a sufficient 
number of person-, are prepared to undergo a 
couise of instruction. Lord Crewe notices that 
several of the signatories to your letter are quali- 
fied medical men, and if they will co-opci'ato with 
Mr. Cantlie there is reason to hope that the 
Indian Voluntary Aid Contingent would become 
one of the most efficient detachments in the 
Kingdom, 

** It is, of course, quite impossible at the pre- 
sent moment to guarantee that the services of the 
Indian Volunt.iry Aid Contingent will be utilised 
in any given direction. If the number of sick 
and wounded should fortunately not be large the 
ordinary military and charitable hospitals will bo 
able to deal with them. Rut the prevalent feeling 


KIKI ciisu-iiauie nospiiais Will bo 

with them . Rut the prevalent feeling 

in this country which, as your letter shows, is 
shared by Indians, is that we ought nil to prepare 
ourselves to render efficient rervico to the Empim 
should the necessity arise.’’ ‘ 
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India's Pecuniary Help. 

Tlio forogoiiif' Hccoiiiit givoa tiio itKtelor a 
«< liloii(lid ideii of tlio iiiitgiiificcni liiilji which tho 
Ituliiig ri'ineos und tho poojdc-t of India have 
given to tho Itni)oml Qovcrniiiont in varioiia 
Ihit tlicir ho1{> hnti not stopped with 
this. Thoy have contributed liboinlly in common 
with othcra to tl^ thioo Fiitida, {nirticnhirH of 
which nro given below. 

The Piince of Wales Futid. 

The Prince of 'Walo.s as Trca.siiror of tho No- 
tional lleliof Fund i>.siicd on August 7, the 
following eloquent appeal for funds to relievo 
distress : — 

All must roali/o that tho present time of deep 
' anxiety will bo followed by one of coneidenahlo 
distress among tho people of this country le-ast 
able to bear it. 

■\Ve most earnestly pray that their euHeringH 
may bo neither long iioi bitter. Hut we cannot 
wait until the need presses lieavity upon ns. 

The means of relief ruuat be leady in our hands. 
To allay anxiety will go some way to stay distress. 

A National Fund has been founded, and I am 
proud to act as its Treasurer. 

Jly first duty is to ask for generous and i-eady 
support, and I know that I shall not nsk in vain. 

At such a moment we all stand by ono nnotlier, 
and it is to the heal t of the British people that 
I confidently make this most earnest appeal. 

EDWARD P. 

Th ' Irdian Relief Fund.* 

H. E TOE VICEKOV’S APrEAL. 

War has been forced upon tho British Empire, 
and an Expoditiouary Force from India is being 
prepared to tike Us place in the defence of the 
Empire across the seas. The Foree will bo a 
large one and will include a very considerable 
number of our brave Indian Regiments as well 
as some of the Imperial Service Troop.s from tho 
Native States. , , . 

There will be distress among tlio families of 
those who are going from India to the war, and 
unhappily theie may be destitute widows and 
orphans as a lesult of the war. 

The need for large funds is, therefore, urgent 
and it is de.sirable that steps should be taken 
without delay to collect them. Fqr this purpose, 
it is proposed to create a Central Committee over 
which I will mj-self preside. It wi ll include Their 

• fiiued 00 the IBth Auguet. 


KxcelioticicR thoClo\crnor of Uotiga), iheCoveriior 
of MnditiN, tlio Governor of BoinUiy and the Com- 
niAnder-in-Chicf, tho Menibeis of Executive Coun- 
cils, the Heads of other Local GoveriiJiieiits sed 
Ailimnistrutions und tho following Ruling CbieL - 
Thoir lligliiicsscs tho Maharajah of Biksnir, 
the llegtim of Bhopal, tho .Mahai-ajih of Gwalior, 
tho Nizam oflljilemUid, tiicMahai-ajih of Indore, 
tho Maliamjah of Jaipur, tho .Maharajah Regent 
of Jodhpur, the Maliamjah of Kashmir, the Jlalia- 
rajah of Kota, tho Mahamjah of Jlysote, the 
Maharajah of I’atialfl, the Mnimmjih of Rewa 
and tho Mnimmjali of Udaipur. 

Under its control an executive committee will 
bo formed and local branches will bo constitut^. 

1 appeal with confldonce tn the Ruling Chief-, 
Nobles, Merchants, and jieople of India, both 
Eurojienn and Indian, to come forward, e»ch 
according to his me.nns, to help to alleviate dis* 
tre.ss of all kinds due to the war, and oepefially 
tho distress and suQeiins that war must neces* 
s.aiily entiiil upon the families and de];>eiidants of 

tlio-o who will bo braving death und endunog 
liaidships for th© sofety and coujmoo interests of 
th© Empire. 

tjubscriptions to tho ImperLil Indian Reh®* 
Fund will l>© received by the following banw 
which have kindly ngi-eed to receive them at thetf 
head oflices and branches The Bank of Bengw. 
Calcutta, th© Bank of Bombay, the 
Madras, the Alliance Bank of Simla and Delm- 
Sir A. Ker of Simla, has kindly consented to M 
as Treasurer of the Fund and (1) Mr. F- ' • 
Johnston and (2) Major John Jtackenzia h*'"® 
been appointed Joint Secretaries. 

All correspondences should be addressed 
Major John Mackenzie, Viceregal Lodge, Sun 


The following is the text of a circular lo * 
which liav been sent out by the Joint Ilonora^ 
Secretary of the Imperial Indian Relief lum 
A generous and prompt respoii'-e has been ms 
to the appeal issued by Hi-. E.xcelloncy the ^ *'**ihi! 
and nil classes of tho community by their wn 
buttons to the Imperial Indian Relief Fund la 
shown their desire to join in the alleviation 
dWress in India caused by the M’^ar. Ju - 
that tlio Fund may be employed in the 
useful manner, Ilis Excellency the Vicero} 
deemed it advisable to take steps to co-onli 
the work which is now being done, so ns 
the collection of the F und and the work of > * ^ 

tribution to bo carried out in the most efficien 
economical way : and has, with this o jec » , 

pointed a small Executive Committee m pun » 
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which he himself is the Pjcsident and Sir WiUiam 
Mayer, Vice-President. Thi< Committee has met 
and I am to connnunicate to jon the propo&als 
which it has made and which have receiv^ the 
approval of in'- Excellency. 

It is, in the first place, desirable that a small 
wolking committee eimilai- to that appointed by 
His Excellency in Simla, should — if this has not 
already been done — be appointed at e.ach provin- 
cial he.ad-quarter, and further, tliat loc.al commit- 
tees should, with the approval of the Provincial 
Committee, be appointed at the head quarters of 
each district or n.ative state under the political 
control of the Local (iovernnient. The piimary 
function of these local committees will bo the 
ovganis.ation of the work of collection and, to the 
extent indicated below, the relief of acute local 
distress among the poorer classes of the people ; 
but they will aho, in certain areas, ha utilized in 
bringing to light and investigating c.asos of dis- 
tress among the families of soldiers and followers 
of the Indian Army. 

The primary object of the Fund is to relieve 
distress among the familie-^ of those who hare 
gone to the front and to assist the widows and 
orphans of those who died in service In utilising 
the amounts collected, no distinction wilt be drawn 
between oiliccr and private, European and Indian, 
combatant and non-combatAnt. The test will be 
absence on active service and straitened circum- 
stances among the family. 

The Executive Committee have carefully con- 
sidered the organisation best designed to eSect 
the object in view. It is proposed to utilise, «s 
regards the families of British soldiers, etc., the 
machinery of the Soldiers' and Sailors' Families’ 
Association in India, wiiich from its work and 
oiganisation is in the most favourable position to 
distribute relief among this class in the roost 
elSsetive nmnner. Scfch Ailctraents as may be 
necessary will be put at the disposal of tliis Asso- 
ciation. 

As legaids the Indian Army, including follow- 
ers and civilians who have gone with the troops, 
it has l>een arranged that a list of these, vnth 
such particulars of their families and residences 
a.s may be available, will be furnished by the 
Military authorities to each District Officer as 
regards those resident in his District. The Dis- 
trict Officer, with the assistance of the local com- 
mittee, will, it is thought, be in the best pogtiou 
to bring to light cases of distress, to investigate 
claims and to advise as to the amount of assfst- 
ance which should be given to the families of 
Indian soldiers and followers living in ibev 


villages. In order that claims may bo promptly 
doiilt with, ft committee, will be apiminted 
ia each Brigade atea, under the orders of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. The diu- 
bursements of relief will bo made by these com- 
mittees, the necessary funds being provided by 
the Central Committee. 

In cfLses whore tho familie.s are living in the 
re^mentet lines, the assisten^ of the civil autho- 
rities will, of com so, liot be nec^sary and the officer 
in charge will report cases direct to the local Mili- 
tary Committee. In the case of those who die or 
are killed on service, the organisation of tho Pat- 
riotic Fund will bo employed, and the resources of 
th.it Fund will bo supploinented when necessary 
from the Imjici-inl Indi.an Relief Fund as casual- 
ties, occur, yiio'e Jcsjxmsiblo for the manage- 
ment will make enquiries and distiihnte relief. 

The second object of the Fund is the relief of 
acute local distress among the poorer classes 
of the people e.ain.ed directly by tho War' 
and through no fault of their own. It is not the 
intention to make good any looses sulTered by the 
prosperous or compsraliiely irell-to-do who, like 
ftll other subjects of tho Empire, must bear their 
slmto of the Imperial burden ; nor is it the inten- 
tion that the Fund shall maintain in idleness 
labourers whom the War hag thrown out of em- 
ployment, if they are in ft position to find other 
employment elsewhere, but make no eff'ort to do 
so. In short, the assistance from the Fund is 
intended to be giien only to the poor classes of 
the civil population who through the effects of the 
war, and no lack of effort on their own part, are 
in ftctu.ll want of the necessaries of life. 

As the military claims will vary consider- 
ably in the various provinces, and as the 
amount so distributed will bear no relation 
to the amount collected in any local area 
it i<s dcsiraiite to limit the extent to which 
the Fund should be utilised for the relief 
^ of local distress among the ordinary civil popula- 
tion. The information as fo privation among this 
class and the amount of relief required can be 
known only to Provincial and Local Committees. 
Simh Committees may, moreover, L.are received 
subsenptious which the donors may have asked to 
bo used solely for local relief. It is therefore 
^^sted that out of the general suWriptS 
received in eacli province the Provincial nr„i t i 
Co.»n.itte.a should, for tho present, retain^o^m' 
cent, and utilise this sum in sucb e t» "o per 
nm, deem suitable. OThe balance sbouTd 
El tbe d«po,.al of the CeS ir j ^ 
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rtuiuu'O tlio whole of thiK 25 por cent, tlin I’roviii* 
ciiil CommitlcK would doiibllohM jil.ico the ImHiico 
nt the dlhpowd of tlio Coiitml Fund. Should it lui 
on n Pcnh) which thn Mlotinont ii‘tuino>l cannot 
linict, njijdiratioii for »i furtlier idlotment could 
Jhj niiido to the Ccntrid Cotnmitto, who would 
Ih) prepirod to conhiiler «nch niiplicationn ijk 
I hi'ir funds iwrmittcd, InvirtR rcgnrd to chumR 
ctl'Cwhoro nnd tlu^ ‘•■^^‘‘idumtion tlmt tho first 
cl, unis on tho Fui^ ninst be on liclialf of the 
fiunilics of tho«o who huvo ncliially left Indni to 
shfuo in tho W'nr. 


1 nm finnlly dchiitil to nicntinn that Mjvcml 
{•onerous oflers of nssistnnco in kind hn\-o Ixht 
ininlo, such ns RiftK of whc.it or ton. Foi those 
olTerrt His Kxrxilh'ncy is very gmtoful, hut thoir 
dispo^nl is outside the 8 C 01>0 of tho fund, though 
thoi-e would, of course, be no objection to thoir 
ficcoptnnco by tho Provincinl CommittccH, should 
it be possible to utilho them in relios-ing local 
civil disti-oss. As rognnls the utlli«.ntion of such 
gifts in kinil for the troops in the field. Ills 
Excellency desires mo to point out that It is only 
tho militnry uuthoritios who ni-o in n i*osition to 
p»y whether such gifts enn properly bo utllisc<l 
ill tho field. #••••• 
As regards, however, ofTcrs of nssistnneo direct- 
ly concerned svith hospital requirements, «y., 
comforts and gifts for tho sick and wottnde<l in 
hospitals, hospital ships and ambulanco trains, 
arrangements liave already been mode for tho 
organisation of such assistance through the bt. 
John Ambulance Association. flis Excellency 
would therefoj-e, be glad if all olTers of a.<^»stanco 
of this nature could bo made direct to the As-so- 
chtion, instead of to the Imperial Indian llelier 
Fund. 

Ihe Madras War Fund* 

II, n. uinD pestlasd’b ArrEAn. 

The Madras War Fund has been established to 
nrovida an outlet fpr the generosity, loyalty and 
of tho .0 „ ho ,lo.iro to »'"> 

work of the Cghlios forcet of the Bntoh Crown 
enoosed in the wnr, to euccour the Met nnd 
woonded in the field nnd to proTtdo cloth.ng. 
nocewriee, medical nnd other comfort, for tho 

hcoope* . .r r j 

Thl. fund ie entirely separate frein tho fn^ 
V, n.lt of which H.E. the Viceroy has issued 
appeal and Ihich is to bo devoted to tho ..liof 
S ilfetresa of all hi»d» devoted to wav, cspMa.l ly 
■ " •Puhliflhod on August 2^. 


Rinotig tliO families of noldicrs who fli-egoin^to 
tho front. 

'nio following extract from a Ri>ccch delivered 
by Ilia llsccllency the Goreniorat a meeting of 
tho Genend Oommittee of the Maiiras Jlranch of 
tho Imjiorial Indian Ilclief Fund held at the 
Govcrnniont Hotiso on Se*j)teinl>ei 30, will cxpnin 
iiion* fully tho object nnd ncope of this fund : 


TJi« esittence of thia fon<l it due, tt you know, in tbt 
firnt loitaoco to the patriotic action of ietding Miof*' 
Zemiadert whom I need not again natac. a^'®® 

hea licofi movt gencroutly riipporled by their hroiner 
Ztniindara and other Icadiog men and 1" “1*^,,. 

with to iflcnliun tho Miiiirtja of Trartacore ana IM 
INjali of Cochiri for thiir hearty lupport of thia 
moat. I haie alio to thank a aery nnoibrr 
aorta and condit'ona of men in crery diilrict of the 
aidcoey for tlieir Warm aupport of the MadfM > 
Fund 1 would alao thank on my behalf and , 

Iter lixccJlcncy, the ladiea, Huropean and lodiaa, 
lha devoted work which they are doing to a”'" 7 ' 
Lad.C*’ depot of that Fund. ITia fund now araountito 
more than J7 takha. Vou may be lotercsIeJ to 
what wo'aro doing We are carrying out both of 
purpooci originally luggcatcd of the Fund, wo . 
aeoding a cargo of horaei to Cogland for the u« 
the army in tho Odd. 

Thoiccond purpoaoef the Fuod, aayeu 
baa been the proTiiion of a Hoipital abip ’1 ti, 

(toopa. Thi« alao 11 making good progreaa. Th'J'**"* 
bindnaai of hard Incbcaoo and the D. I. S N. Con^ J 
tbeir new ahip TiMida haa bean obtaieed 
terrea and aho will 1 tniit before long arrire be« »® . 
fitted out and completely eqolpped aa a Hoap'» r 
for Indian Iroopa. The help we hate roecirea la 
mettter la net couflned tulhe B. 1. 8. N. Compa**/' ^ , 
II. A- 8.M Railway with their workahopa and many le»o 
Inc Anna and inditiduala hare come forward inset 
roualy to help ua by work done on apeeial terma ana 7 
glflM to help ua to equip thia ihip which i* to be raenr ^ 

tened tho d/'i'fri.'», while ahe la to employed. , 

I ahoutd like to mention another moit valuable a 

characteriiUc method of help to thia J 

haaonty lately been intiniatea to me, namely, toe 0 ® . 
of many pcuplo who have already contributed - 

buto further tn the maintenanee of thia ship bv help 8 
to ratio a recurring monthly expenditure ,, 1 ,. 

keep her flag flying daring the whole continuance _ot 
war. Thia I need hardly aay will bo a crowning evide 
of the generosity of the Mulras Preiideney 
williagneiN to do erorythiag in their power to *'*’P . . 
ctuae which they have at hevrt and all those 
have aubvcribed to thia fund which ia a iign»i '“■j 
of pstriotiam and generosity of thiv Presidenoj > 

I am aure, long remember with satisfaclion 
infinite comfort and Messing which it "‘*7,.. J,,.— • 
tiring to the aick ami wounded of the 
Force which India it contributing to the fig * 
forces of the Crown. 



il 11 . TUB KIZAM Of HYRERABAD. 



INDIAN moors, 

A Sepoj of tbo lodian Line, A^Group of lodian OtScen. An OtQcer of the 16th Bengal Laneers. 
A non'COmnisRioned Ofacer. The Kiog'e *‘owo ” Indian Regiment One of the 14th T^iioen. 
[Indian Lancer. A Lancer Regiment Preparing to charge. Indian Ijaecor. 
[With'acknonlodgmenta to "The llloatrated London Neirt.”] 
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Ihe Reward of Indian Uya'ty. 

{From the Xew Statesman, London^ 

T is now clwvr boyond ji shadow of doubt that 
, the w.ir is not going to be limited to Europe, 
itsconsecjuences will bo world-wido. This no 
longer depends on Tuikoy and flreece joining 
the combatants with consefjuences in Egypt and 
Arabia The step tal.en by Japan in giving an 
ultimatum to Geira my threatens to carry the war 
also to the other end of Asia. Whatever may bo 
the result to the paities, it is nppaient that when 
at last the wm- comes to an end, not only the map 
of Europe, but praciieally that of the whole world, 
is going to he reoxst. With three Continents — 
Europe, Asia and Africa — engaged in the carnage, 
nnd the conflagration thieatening to bo world- 
wide one shudders to think of its after effects. 
England, some say, is detei mined that this ivtnr 
shall be the last of its kind and that it must end 
the military despotism represented by both Ger- 
many and Russiv This war, such writers 
continue, is in support of the smaller nation- 
alities, and in vindication of the liberties of 
the people, fts agiinst militarists, and against 
capitalistH inte’ested in the manufacture of arm- 
aments. So fir good, hut one is rather soiry 
to observe that these eminent thinkers and 
publicists who are discussing the future always 
exclude Asii, with iN teeming millions, and 
Afric-i, with its huge coloured population, from 
their calculations. It is obvious that all Asia 


might essiJy nnd rapidly grow very gmvo. Tho 
news from India indicate that she is prepared to 
stand by tho Empire whole-heartedly in this 
crisis. 

IXDIAN ATTlTUni; USrLAIXKD. 

There U no fear of any complications arising. 
But this does not justify our concluding that 
India forgets her grievances against the English 
Government. What tho present attitude of the 
Indians estabU»hes is that they will stand by the 
Empire in any quarrel that England may liavo 
with the European Powers. The only other 
European Powers with ambitions towards India 
are Russia and Germany. Russia tho Indians 
hate, and for Germany they have no love. ^Vhat 
tho Indians aspiie to is poIitic.il independence — 
not an exchange of mastera. They would rather 
keep their connection with tho British Empito, 
oad prefer to remain in it, if only they could be 
allowed to share in the privileges of its member* 
ship, instead of continuing in their present depen* 
dent position. Their readiness to help England 
in this crisis with men and resources shows that 
they aro prepared to share tho responsibilities of 
the Empire. In fact, the burden of Empire has 
always fallen on them in ^ greater portion than 
on the other Oversea Dominions of His Majesty, 

It is only of recent years that the self-governing 
colonies have given evidence of their sense of 
responsibility for the safety of the Empire as 
against European enemies. Even now, if properly 
analysed, their offers nnd sern'ces cannot be cora- 


eannot remain for ever contented with the po‘i- 
tion of subordination which it at present occnpiw- 
The Russo-Japanese War stirred Am to its 
depths, nnd this war is going to stir it still 
further. Japan and Chin.i are apparently 
going to play a pnit in the coming event®, 
and although the voice of discontent, ami 
what is called sedition, is for the time being 
hmhed in India, tint country is very far trom 
being 8.atisfied. with the condition of things that 
prev.ails within its boundaries, or with the treat- 
ment that it receives from the British Oovem- 
ttient. Everyone, who has watched events in 
India, knows that there is a great deal of real 
discontent there, and unless the British handle 
the situation in a spirit of liberal statesmanship, 
and make large political concessions, the sitnation 


pared with tho«e made by India. I do not desire 
in any way to under-estimate and nnder-voluo the 
Colonial offers of help to the Mother-country in 
this crisis, nor do I say this in any carping spirit. 

VALOE OF IKDIA TO EHCILANH. 

My object is to emphosiTo the value of India 
to the Mother-countiy as the most imporUut 
part of its Empire It need not be repeated tli.at 
without India, the British 'Empire would be a 
much feebler offair. ily object, then, is to invite 
attention to the necessity of considering the needs 
of Asia, and more particularly the claims of India 
if it is desired to establish permanent peace 
Therein ^ no durable peace in the world unlo4 
the cmlisej West puts into practice its profession 
of liberty, humanity, and fraternity, not only in 
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AIX AnOUT THE WAIt. 


I’ot \)ut thioiiKliout lliii wliolnw I'irM. It rony 
llio <liir<Ti‘i>t pf\rt« (if ttif* w.jiM »p- 

(piiji* clin'i'ictit trf.ilmriil, 5tUl tho otijwt 
tiliOiiUl Ih* to put nil I'li'l iivi-rywlioii) not 
only to luilitsiry Imt nl'O U> fmllllrnl «!«*iijiotihtn, 
tini\ to j;ivo tt'lipf to all wlio miflVr tlim'from. If 
it i* rcnlisnil 'nn«l not to r<“nli>‘" till* will l»«| 
tnntniiiount to n clc'lilwmto hliuttin;' of tl»o vyo* 
tll^t Aci’i rntiiiot nuimiii conUuilO'l wlthajK)-!* 
tiou nf jH)liticnl iiulij-.'Ot(on tlion no fctllcniont inn 
bo final whifli kcop-. boi- polilinl nfipinitlnni out 
of cilcnUtionx. If it in ilosimblo to put nii i'IkI 
to warn nmoiif; tlio lluroiionn nulionstt is equilly 
ili'siniblo that ofTurtn nlioulil lx* msdo to rcmovo 
tlio clnnrt's of any conflict liotwecn Kuroiio an«l 
Amo. Ania ought to Iw iii'ulo to fed that her 
logltitniiti' anpimtionB will not U> ignorcil, aid 
that tho ifUtions l>otwpon Ihmipcaiul Aalnahal! 
in future ho those of wntciw ongsgO'I m tho rom- 
inon iwrvico of humanity anfl not tliosc of exploit- 
er!* anil cxploiteil. 

MVAtTY AND rOLJTICAt. fOXCnSSlONS. 


Coming back to India, I beliovo that tho ex- 
pressions of loj-alty to tho Empire made in Eng- 
l\nil M in India arc ainceto as far as pre-^nt 
fooling COPS, but I hopo tho flritivh statesmen 
and tho Hrltish iwople will not construe Uiein aa 
representing an absolute condition of tho Indian 
mind In tho near past wo ha\o had ample 
ovidonco of the strong feelings of the Muhaiimdana 
of India, and it is doubtful what their sentiiDcnU 
would bo if tho Sultan of Turkey wore to enter 
tho arena as an Ally of Germany. Similarly, tho 
ofTors by Native Chiefs do not mean very much. 
Most of them, as wo know, arc entirely m tho 
bands of their Dritish Kesidents, and are nctiiatcl 
bv motives not necessarily identical with whole- 
l.Lrtol loj-nlty to the Brifch Ae reger,!, the 
Tltmtu. miiet not torsot thot them i» st.ll i. 
mvty ot violenco ninoiig tho In.lion Notionolists 
L\ thot ovon tho InJhn N»t.onot Congtew hn.l 
toonpieee itscU pretty strongly nboiit tho Indran 
Irioronoo. og»in‘t tho BritUh Gove.nn,onL Tl.o 
o Komogoto Mon. ” inchlont must ho still fresh 
in their mo, nories. Erpross.on. ot loyolty from 
Indio must, therefore, ho Lokon i.ith n pmeh ot 
St-not that on. ..nder-rote. the.r ™P^"^ 
nor donht their sincerity os ng.mst other Eoro- 
™on rowers with whom wo oro engoge. .n ™r 
m.t inst to remind tho Ilr.t.sh pnU.e tint 
there is on Indi.n problem wh.ch most tm- 
mrotivoly ho considered when, otter the ^ 
is over, wo sit down to rerost tho ^hti- 
Jnirclotionsottho world, ond to rcodjnsl tho 
politicol relolions ot tho dilTerent roee. ond motion. 


.lilies of tlio IVOI hi. .Voy, I go 0 step further, 003 
0 ly tint it would Iw li fine stroke of policy if the 
niithoiitieo wero ot this moment to do sonietliing to 
wtrikfl tho iniogimition of tlii'l>eoplo in India, fliia 
fofonsiiieo tliem Iieyond o ilisdow of doubt tiis 
tho Ilriti.h sniuo their loyolty ond really resieet 
their dv-siie to lio citi/cnn of tlio Empire. 

“a M:vni-iMUMvo isonE.” 

Now till' bciit anil the moht efft-ctive V** 
will tho gciiuiiio and permanent loyalty of In 
would bo to rtniovp tin- galling bound that reraiD<J 
her rons every iiioinent of their lives tbat t icy 

Aio tho BtibjectK of an alien Government, and twi 

thov liavo no atatus in tlio Empiro to which IhjJ 
aro oxjxvcti'd to bo loyal. What wo have 
is, byoiip bo).! stroke* to convert tho loyalty c 
impotenco or of fear into tho loyalty of heart 
There is no time to nviso controversial 
no ono can doubt that an enforcol dis-armingo 
population is a vivid and unforgotten ® 
being a subject j>eople. It U a never-heahog « ■ 

Theroenn 1» no justification for such ® •, 

except on tlioground cf sclf-dcfcDce. If 
sbotild not bo beyond that. In Asia, in partjcu » 
the fact of legal ineligibility to bear anns can^ 
with it ancli a sense of Iiuiniliation, Lelpie« 
and eelf-contcinpt, that Iwfore it all other bk*' ^ 
dwindle into in^ignifienneo. In moments of a 
or of attack, in a cri'is like the 
tint ono is not h'gally jhomiittcvl to . 

«clf, one's hearth and home, one’* people, tbs 
is not allowed to fight for tho King oc ... 
Flag; that ono has been by policemen for« 
dcpiivcfl of the rr.cans of defending 
one’s family and onci’a country, maKV’* 

cxti-emcly misomble, and completely drowns ^ 

Fonso of other benefits received at 
tlio«o who have cieatetl this Pt.atP of legal)’ m 
Oil helplessness. Lot Englishmen put 
in the jxwition of Indians, and then 1””^ ^ 
they would feel under simihr circiiru* ’ 
Moreover, tho disarming of a i>opuhtion 
most conclusive evidence tint the 
Power realises that it cannot trii-t the 1 I ’ 
and Ins no faith in their loyalty. 

PARTtAT. REPUAl.SirXT OF TUE ARWS ACT.^ 

The first thing, then, i.s to remove this 
It may not bo practical politics to 
Arms Act at once, but there ought now to 
difficulty in beginning by exempting ^ ^f{, 
tion and education from tho operation of 1 1 
or by making tho issue to them of 
bear arms a matter of course. Such a ' . , 

tion would have a thrilling effect, and won 
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a wave of loyalty which no amount of seaitions 
propaganda could counteract. Dacoits, robbers, 
thieves, and those who want to commit murder, 
can get arms even now. They are, it is true, 
obtained with difficulty, but for such people price 
b no consideration, nor havo they any mora 
hcrvpleh ngainbt stealing arms whenever they need 
them. Utthe British Government allow ams 
to good and honest citizens, and it will find a 
great load taken off its shoulders. Bombs will 

• disappe.ir, and with them, we may hope, sedition 
and trials for sedition. Any kind of Europe.an or 
American in India, even Germans and Austiians 
and -■Mexicans and Russians, can carry arms 
without licence, hut the wealthiest Indian, and 
the moat scholarly, may not do so If the latter 
be disposed to evil, he can buy a weapon at an 
enormous price from some greedy European, 

* or he can steal it ; hut if he wants it for the 
purpose of defending himself and his family, 
ho cannot get it honestly. Under such cir- 
cumstances, what does Flag mean to him* 
how can ho possibly bo enthusiastic in the 
loyalty to a Government which has reduced him 
to tho level of a helpless boast ? The devotion of 
the helpless people, of dummies, of men who 
themselves lequest to be looked after and protect- 
ed by British biyonets in times of danger. 

FACE EDUCATION AND VOLONTEEAl.NO. 

The next thing which would evoke a genuine 
feeling of loyalty in India would be a declaration 
toObtaldUh as lapidly as practicable, umvorsal 
freo and compulsory primary education at the 
eostof thoStvte. Lot it bo no longer delayed 
by false re.isons and false fears. 

A third point, necessarily connected with the 
first, would be to allow Indians to enlist as 
Volunteers both in England and in India. In 
England there is no restriction upon the carrying 
of arms, and the only difficulty is tho possible 
prejudice of the English people against having 
coloured men as cotutadcs. Thi.s should not bo 
insurmountable. But there is another way out 
of any such difficulty, and that is to let the 
Indians to form themselves into entirely separate 
Volunteer Corps under the control and command 
of British officers. 

For tho present these three suggestions will 
suffice. There are others that will occur to the 
authorities themselves. Sly object Is to show the 
supreme importance and the need of holding oat 
an olive branch to India, and of making India 
feel that her interests and her aspirations are as 
dear to England as those of England arc to India. 


IfiDIA'S OPPORTUNITY 

BY 

SIB WlLLIAil WEDDERBURN,* 


J UST twenty years ago, in the spring of 1894, 
a great European war, such as now rages, 
bcomcd to be impending and Allan Hume, 
the “ Father of the Indian National Congress ” in 
bidding faiewell to India addressed stiningwoi-ds 
of exhoitations to a great public meeting assembled 
in bis honour at Bombay. If unhappily such a 
war broke out, and England was involved, he ad- 
jured the Indian people to give united and un- 
grudging support to tho British people, “ who, 
with all their defects, were a noble nation, that 
has ever sounded the advance to all the listening 
peoples of the world along the paths of freedom 

tho nation to wliich you owe most of what you 

now roost highly prize.” Indians should, ho said, 
“ rally as one roan to the side en those little 
Isles which have been justly designated Freedom’s 
last stronghold — Freedom’s keep 1 Yes, in the 
nobler sense of the words, a great war will bo 
India’s opportunity — oppoitunity for proving 
that if in period of peace she clamours-— at tiroes 
somewhat angrily — for equal civil rights, in the 
hour of war she is ever ready and anxious to 
accept equal military risks.” 

The appeal, instinct with the’ speaker’s prophe- 
tic fervour, went straight to the liearts of the 
people, and the spirit thus evoked — the spirit 
which from the first has animated the Indian 
FTationol Congress — manifests itself in the noble 
enthosiasm now inspiring a united India. 

The tremendous ci isis of to-day is indeed India’s 
opportunity, but let no one forget that it is also 
England's opportunity. The writer of the article 
on “ India and tho War ” in your last issue has 
rightfully signed himself, “ One who knows 
India,” and British statesmen will do well to pon- 
der his analysis of tho Indian situation, and be 
guided by his timely advice.* The Indian expres- 
sions of loyalty to tho Empire are sincere, but he 
warned the authorities that the country is very 
far from being satisfied with its political condi- 
tions. Indians desire to maintain the British 
connection, but it is on the condition tLat the 
connection should be in accordance with royal and 
parliamentary pledges; that it should be a fair 
partnersbip, beneficial to both parties- tlmf .> 

• In the Vew Stattman, London, 
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Ah your corioy|(OinIeiit 1ms wuU Kliown, now is 
tho iiioiiu-nt for ii bold act of btitCHiimti- 

bliip, Honiothing llmt will show gcnnino Ryinpa> 
tliy and coiilidonco, Tho disArndtig of the tm|iuLv 
tioii, tho rojoctioii of Iiidinius as voliiiitofi%, Did 
withholdiiig of coinHus.sioiis in tho* Array from 
Indians (tho cadet corps created by J^oisl (Jurzon 
exists unfortunately only for ornauioiit.d pnri>oses), 
tho hai-sh I’rcsa lawij and laws against public 
meetings. — tho lofusnl to giant free and compul- 
sory ptimary education — all such galiiiig jjico- 
restrictions arc ovidcnco of olllcial distrust, of 
disbelief in tho loyalty of tho masses. "What is 
now wiintod is a {Icclaration by tho highest autho- 
rity of wholo-hoartod trust in tho Indian people, 
and this declaration in words must be accompani- 
od by corresponding deeds, by sweeping away tho 
whole fabric of dUtiust and repression, winch U 
alien to llritish sentiment and destructive of 
good avill among all claases of tho Indian people. 

TUHEE MEASURES OC REIORU, 

No doubt, in some of these matters, such as 
primary education and Press la^v3, it may not be 
possible to tahe immediate action just now, and 
we may have to wait till the close of the war 
before the existing sense of wrong in the Indian 
mind is removed. But in regartl to otliers, the 
very crisis which confronts us affords the most 
suitable opportunity for taking generous action. 
In particular I strongly urge the immediate 
adoption of the following three measures: — 

(1) A modification of the Arms Act. As 
your correspondent says, “ It may not be practical 
politics to repeal the Arms Act at once, but there 
ought now to be no difficulty in beginning by 
exempting men of position and education from 
the operation of the Act, or by making the issue 
to them of licenses to bear arms a matter of 
course.” At any rate, the very least that ought 
to be done at once is to remove the clement of 
i-acial discrimination from present arrangements 
by making licenses e(p;ially neces&aiy in tho case 
of both Europeans and Indians, and granUng 
them to Indians of education and po.sition in the 
same liberal spirit in wliich they will be granted 
to Europeans. 

(2^ The formation of Indian volunteer corps. 
The Government bavo very wisely decideil to 
bring not only European troops but also _ Indian 
troops from India to reinforce the Expeditionary 
Force, and it is possible tliat tho bulk of the 
regular army in India may have to bo so brought. 
The work of Indian defence will then fall on the 
JmporLil Service troops of Feud-itoiy States, a 


few tlioiisand Europc.m volunteers and a fe» 
thous.tnd Indian icservists. To my mind it vill 
now bo nil act of the liighest statesmanship to 
seize tho opportunity to enrol carefully selected 
Indians voJmjt£-ej» to join in the liefenco of the.r 
own hoirths and homes and thus remove from 
tliciii whiit is at uticc a giiei oils diwibility sad s 
great stigma. 

(3) Tlio grant of commissions to Indians in the 
Army. ThisimjiortAntnnd fflr-re.icbing measure,, 
htioiigly supportod for many years by many of the 
highest civil mid military authorities in India, has 
been a'ery' near niloption moie than once during 
the List ten years. The l.ato I-ord Minto publicly 
stated a shott time before his lamented death that 
this was a reform ou uii/ch he h.iJ set hh> heart, 
and ho liad hoiH-*il to sec it aarrieil through during^ 
his Viccroynlty, but that at tho last moment some 
obstacle here at home prevailed, his recom- 
mendations came to bo pigeon holes. I have al'^ 
heard on e.xcellent nuthoiity that Loid Kitche- 
ner and Sir O'Mooie Creogh, chiefs of the 
in India during the last twelve years were both 
strongly in favour of tin’s jeform, and tliere 'vss s 
general expectation in India that the histow 
visit of the present King and Queen would be 
sigr.alii'Od among other things, by the annour^ 
ment at the Delhi Durlxir of this long awaiw 
mark of royal confidence in Indian loyalty, 
that Indian troops will be fighting in Europe ewe 
by side with Engibh troops against the eommon 
enemy of the Empire, this measure of bare justiw 
to the people of India ought no longer to be 
denied or delayed. 

ROVAL CLEJIEXCY FOR POLITICALS. 

A smaller matter — still one which 'rid hart 
been an excellent eifect on public feeling in IndiJ 
— is the immedi.ate and unconditional releart o 
nil political prisoners. In this country 
clemency has been extended to political offende 
in connection with I.abour strikes and SuflrtP^ 
agitation and tho opportunity’ should be taken ^ 
extend similar clemency to j'olitical offender’' 

India whose offences are unconnected with violent 
or moral delinquency. 

Happily His Majesty tho King Emperor 
how to I'O.ach the hearts of tho people, «Jid h 
constitutional advisers slioiild lose no time 
moving him to issue sucli a gracious nie-sage 
the jwinces and people of Indi.a. It will carry 
healing on its wings and hope in its bosom. 
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India as a necrulling fimiind.' 


f llEN Lord Crewe made in the Home 
of JjOkL the eiioat iveJoowo 
nient of the utilisition^of Indian tioops 
ill the war, he desaibod the iiulLin 
recruiting field as “ not .m inexhaustible 
reservoir.” Ho may be i-iglit from tlio point of 
view that, for immediate purpo-'Cs, only .a fow 
thousand could bo indentod upon, that is to say 
from tiio standing Indian army whoso present 
dimensions are limited. But theie is another 
side to the question. India is with the exception 
of China the most thickly populated country in 
the world, and theiefore the most fruitful ground 
for recruitment. Taking one able-bodied recruit 
for every hundred persons of the population, India 
could spare three million souls to be enrolled na 
buldiers, and, i! means could be found by which 
to make them ef&cient Gghting material, Lord 
Crewe’s recruiting grouud would at once assume 
the form of an inexhaustible reservoii . India hag 
tasted the peace and calm of quiet days under the 
might of the Biitish Haj. A hundred years of 
pe.\ce have laid to steep the old military spirit of 
the native. But there is tho blood of the old 
civilisation still existing, as Loid Crowe rightly 
said'— a civilisation which counted the gift of 
military spirit ns necessary to national existence. 
An appeal can be made to that spine and once 
that spirit is roused the whole country will rise to 
the sense of its responsibility. 

The question may be raised that, although the 
numbers may be there, the requisite quality is 
what is essential at the present moment. It must 
at once be conceded that the soldier who has to 
confront the up-to-date German opponent must 
bo a well-trained and most thoroughly equipped 
man. Expert opiuion puts down six months’ 
training, as sufficient for this purpose, but if re- 
cruitment first begins amongst the military tribee 
of Baluchi<t.in, the Punjab and the Northern 
Frontier anfl p;uts of the llaratha country, tbis 
time of training could be curtailed with advan- 
tage. If n start h made at once, we may in six 
montlis’ time be able to send to Europe, month 
by month, a hundred-thousand men. 

BXSOURCES or THE C05IBATASTS COJtPAHED. 
This war will be decided more by endurance 
than by sti-ength. Tlie determination of the 
participators in the war seems to bo dogged and 

* *‘Ao emioeot lodian patliciat ' in The Timta p/ 

Jndtu, Bombsy. 


of an unyielding character, 'i’ho Germans aro in 
gre.tt strength to-day, but whether that stiongth 
will test hug i* the question. Tho poVicy of the 
Allies seems to be to wear out tho enemy mtliep 
than to crash him — which it is not in their paacc 
to do to-day. That party will he ahlo to wear out 
tho other which lus tho Jargei’ armies to diuw 
upon »nd which has the money' wherewithal to 
maintain them. Germany has tho men ready to- 
day. The whole of its population has been aimed 
and it has for all practical purposes money enough 
for its present needs. But it is after all a limited 
field. Germany cannot lecruit beyond its own 
country and it cannot borrow money from any- 
where else. So that every soldier killed is a loss 
which cannot be made good and every sovereign 
spent away is a loss that cannot be replaced. 

The Allies on the other hand, have immense 
resources. Enghmd can diaw upon the Colonics 
both for money and men, the teeming millions of 
India could supply men for years without num- 
ber and as to war loans India would beat any 
Colony. France has the Algeiian forces to call 
upon and Rus'ia Ins nearly the half of Asia 
which she can call her own. With these resources 
at tbeir command the Allies can go on with the 
war for years regardless of the piesent temporary 
advantages to the enemy. As to pecuniary help, 
it need be, England and France can borrow in tho 
markets of America so that while Germany and 
Austria are tied down within their own limits as' 
regards men and money, the Allies have the 
widest field open to them. Add to this the ad- 
vantage of the open trade-routes to their coun- 
tries. The mighty fleet of England has been the 
cause of keeping the world's trade-routes clear of 
the enemies, whofc fleets are bottled up in the 
Kiel Canal and the Adriatic, so that while the 
enemy will find itself in the long run hard ptessed 
for food supply for its’ country the Allies will 
continue to be well supplied with nil the necessa- 
ries of life. Out of the consideration of all these 
items only one conclusion cin emerge, viz. the 
eventual defeat of Germany due to the w&arini? 
out process of the campaign, ° 


rearing out process requires the cou- 
teual Om or loen to tho front, nod this How 
l« P^blo ortly if the most popirhlej portion ol 

tho Ernpireoenlrnnes to supply this ,4, S-lf 

nnuencrtl strength of Jndi.u is nndm.v. i , 
effideno, i, no doubt hcling, but U ,1** 

»».sterto,«tl.utiti,s„fpl5 It , 

W»"si«S to tire Empire” let H 
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nUo liavo tlio priilo of having to bmr iti rci![>onM* 
bility. Tho time h.iH conio when every liuili of 
tJiQ Empire must exort itself for tho wclfnio of 
the wliolo body Impciijl. Unu-'Oablo India isii 
burjen — otjinl to its \ft6tneps — on tho Empire, 
and it c.umot bo tised at this critical junctmo ; its 
oxistonco ns n jewel in tho King’s Ciown is not 
nppiiront. If India boiists of being an iin]>urtaiit 
I».irt of tho gicnt Biitish Empire let it prose it by 
its sorvico to its King to-day. Lot the Govern- 
ment ask nnd see liow it lospoiids. 

England has boon rccniiting fast, the CoIonie.s 
mo also enrolling men. India is only sending for- 
ward its regulars. Ko provision has jot been 
nude for rocriiitmont. l would suggest a whole- 
sale recruitment, with tho sovorest test in fitness 
nnd a six months' full training before going to 
tho front. At the end of the first fix months I 
would not be surprised if India could send at 
lo.vst a hundred thousand soldiers to Franc© every 
month for at least two j’cars. It would not bo 
too much to suggest that if Germany' had known 
that India w,is one of England’s reciuiting 
grounds she would never Lave thought of l.aui)ch* 
ing into this war. 

THE DCTEnMIJflXO FACTOR. 

Next to the unpveparedness of Franco, Eng- 
land’s restricted cap.scity in the matter of sending 
e.xpeditionary forces had no small influence in 
this sudden determining of Germany to go to 
war. But in war culcul tiions often go wrong und 
let us to-day prove it to the hilt to Germany that 
she erred ignominiously in her c-alcubtione. But 
there is another and more cogent reason why I 
plead for this course. This war, even after it 
ends in tho defeat of Germany and Austria, will 
leave some lessons to history. Among the success- 
es will appear drawbacks on which enemies in 
tho future might build their liopes of revenge or 
the ambitious found their calculations for a suc- 
cessful re.alisation ofHheir plans. 

India’s incapacity for military service must 
stand in history as the greatest weakness of the 
Empire. In the proportion of India's share in 
this war will be calculated England’s strength iu 
tho future adjustment of the world. England 
has up to now been considered a great factor in 
the determining of any warlike demonstrations by' 
any country. That has been duo to tho glamour 
that lias surrounded the name of England for 
military prowess. That prowess has now been 
put to tho test by the daring step which Germany 


Im taken, For nil futuie purposes now, the 
name of England can strike tenor only in propor- 
tion to ilH success in this war. This succe* 
should not l>e the common success of the Allies 
(tnndn possible by tlio combined strength of the 
Allies) but tho individual contribution of Englind 
tOK'aids this success. For England to Le.the 
coinmatiding factor, it should hold n comciandicj 
position duo to As military strength and not to 
its power of diplomacy only, TJii'» milibry pi?" 

potidciRiico would bo possible only if it could cliiffl’ 

tlio best fighting mateiial in inexau«tille quanti- 
ties.. This is ])os.siblo only if tho vast popubtkn 
of India is given milihiry training. Out of the 
results of tliis wur will stand out boldly, the/jcb 
as to which nation has tho grr.-test power of en- 
durance, nnd that nation will stand the test best 
which can aflbixl to Io«o the greatest number cl 
its Mildiers for n comp.imtively longer period 
than its enemy. England must once for "'I ®® ‘ 
cido whether it is going to make a bid for that 
power of end umnee or not. It is by this determi* 
nation of hers that she will acquire her right 
phveo in history as a piower. In the midst of sue* 
cess Eogland with its present day limited resour- 
ces will only rank ns a victor depeadeut oa the 
succour of others. Her future place ia the Coun- 
cils of the world will bo secondary. Her hitherto 
impregnable petition will be considered vulner* 
able, and in direct proportion to this feel- 
ing about her position will bo the elate of**” 
tradoand therefore her prosperity. England joined 

inacontineatal w.ar a hundred years ago and came 

out successful by her efforts in the field of Wate^ 
loo so completely th.at she has remained tb® 
Queen of Europe for all these years. Hero w 
another chance given to her. Unless she can 
claim to have mainly contributed to the succe^ 
of the issue she must retire to a secondary P®®*! 
tion, and this position going down in history ’ll 
decide many a war in which EngUnd will ha''® 
take p-art. England to-day has not only to f® 
an example to Germany nnd Austria but fll-® ® 
many other powers, for history has taught us tM 
the morals of mortals arc so depraved that to^ 
friends of one generation become the enenuc® 
another and the only way of keeping friends fro® 
turning into enemies is to stiggei- them by t ® 
display of our strength as a friend. Englsnd has 
got not only to win by tho side of her friends bu 
has to show to Rusria and Japan that, amongs 
tho friends of France, England was the stroDgrsi- 
It is for that reason 1 have advocated the 
of the useful India, not for the rake of In 
alone but for the sake of the Empire itself. 



LOHD MOBLEY OF BL.VCfillURN. 
Who hai reaigoed U>o CobiDct »inc« th« War, 
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ACTIOS KOT CAVTIOUS THOtaUT. 

Some may .-.n.ler aa to how those 
oieneanbe rroStably „”„ge- 

Meaoacoald he loond for a pormaneot ana g 
a.en{ of this oatoo, hat th.s ts nrt the t.ma 
suggest those ways and moam. So long ^ 

can hit upon soma workaUo sehome to 

scat needs the consideration of permanent 
sores may he left over tor ‘he present. 

bas been with us in this war. i „o a ti cmen- 

declared war against Germariy, 

dons fieet which is practically 'J'”g 

fleet and her merchant-ships can 

used as transports. She wn t whence 

to the coast ot France or to .. f'gtiipg as the 

they could bo transhipped into other s p 


French fleet him now cleared the Mediterranean. 
While I make these suggestions, I seem to hear 
some demurrings ot a political Patiire which 
may seem to Iiare shut my eyes, but which al|.t lO 
while are in the perspective ot my thoughts. 
Thera aio obiections, I admit, but there ate reme- 
dies also, which could, adequately meet those oh- 
ieclions,anditisnot impossible to carve out a 
scheme winch, while guaranteeing the safety ot 
the Indian Empire, would put the might of Eng- 
land on a permanent basis. To-day, howerer, 
the need is for prompt action and the future must 
merffo into the present. “Train your men and 
send them on to the front,” is the tall to day. 
Action, not cautious thought, must guide us to- 
day. Tiust and valour go together. England has 
both. Let it use them and gain victory. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDIAN TROOPS 


Lord Crewe-* 

l T has been deeply impressed upon us by what 
k we have heafd trom India 
It till wave ot enthusiasm and 
' rising over that country Is, to a gre^ 
eatenrhased upon the ^ Jy 

people that Indian soldiere ehould 
side^with their comrades ot the Cr'tithh 
repelling the invasion ot oiir tnends 

the attack made upon Eelgium. French 

in India that the African Irimps »' ‘'>•,1'“^^ 
Army which have been assisting ‘k® 

FninLere ot native nrigin, end I leel satmCeil 

that it would bo a disappointment to OTr 

lojvil Indian lellow subjects, oil the 

account it they loi.nd themselves 

any rwison trom taking p-srt in t ecn 

the Contineni ot Europe. We .hall 

there reinforced by soldiers, high -neient 

first rate training and representing »- •™ae^ 

eiviliastion and we feel certain t la -w-onnt 

call.) upon they will give the best 

ot themselves side by aide with oiir Bn 

encountering the enemy. I T*",'*n* .nbiects 

tint this keen desire ot onr Indian 

SO to co-operate with u. is not less 

tho name desire which ha.s been "ho^ ’>? ™ 

various self governing Dominions, som 

soldier, in due course will also bo loi.nd figbtmg 

• lo the Boose ot Lords, August 23. 


aide by side with British troops and Indian troops 
in this war. 

Of course we oil know that India does not 
possess nn inexhaustible reservoir of troops, and 
that the defence of India must be the primary 
consideration net merely to India itself, but also 
to us. But 1 om eble to say that so far os external 
aggres'Ion is concerned — of which I hope and 
believe there is no prospect— our Indian frontiera 
will be held fully and adequately secured, in spite 
of lbe«e heavy drafts on the Indian Army. As 
regards any ri.«k of internal trouble in India, 
against which in ordinary times, of course, our 
combined British and Indian Forces have to se- 
cure us. I believe that at this moment the gene- 
ral enthusiasm which has been awakened by our 
resistance to the unprovoked attack which has 
been made upon our Allies is such ae to render 
anything of that sort altogether impossible. 
(Ucar, hear.) That entliusihsm has perv.aded all 
classes and races in India ; it has found vent in 
many dilTerent ways — in some ca-ses by gifts of 
great liberality for the service of the troops in 
the field. I was told only yesterday by the Vice- 
roy that one of tho principal Indian Frinces had 
sent him som© Its. 50 lakhs, or between 
X300,000 and £400,000, for tho use of the troops 
in the field and there have been a number of 
offers of the same kind. I feel confident, there- 
fore, that the action we have taken will meet 
with the most enthusiastic reception in India, and 
I holieve it will be approved by Your Lordships* 
Hooso and by the nation generally, (Cheers.) 




THE ARMIES OF THE POWERS, 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 

The MUiUry fwcos of the Rritish Empire 
consist of: — 

A. The forces in the United Kingdom end its 
dependencies, which are directly under the con- 
trol of the TJritish War Office. 

R. The British Army in India which is prac- 
tically controlled by the W.ir Office, and the 
Indian Army nnder the control of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

0. The forces of the Dominions of Canada, 
Australia, New J^ealand and South Africa which 
are controlled and paid for hy the resjvDCtive 
governments of those Dominions. 

A. THE BRITISH ARMY. 

The British Array since IflO" consists of (1) the 
Regiihr Army, (2) tiie Territorial '■’orco, and(-‘l) 
feiUin other irii«‘CeUaneous forces, 

I. TUC RROCMB aS«V. 

The regular Army consists of (1) ti-oops perma- 
nently embodied, and (2) the “Army resen'e" 
About half the total strength of the British 
legulxr Aiiny is always abroad, in India and the 
Colonies. The engagements in the Regular Army, 
which are voluntary, are for a period of 12 years, 
with the possibility of cxtendon to 21 years for 
pension. In the infantry and in the artillery, 
wrvice in the ranks i. e. " colour service “ is for 
6, 7 or 9 jears, with (i, 5 or 3 years in the 
“ Army ivservo.” There are also engagements 
for three )ears for the reserve itself. In the 
CAVidry, service is fnr 8 years, and 4 years in the 
reserve. 

Ajkvi t from the “ Army resers'e " (consisting of 
tl\o«e who ha\e finish«Hl their teems of service in 
the iT'gular Army), there i-s also a ''special re- 
f'Crve.” This was created by tbe Territorial 
and Re-ierve forces Act of 1907 which converted 
tli» old Militis into the “spcciil reserve.” The 
Itittalions of the Militia became the reserve 
Battdions, the Militia nrtillery became the re- 
aene artillery, and the SUlitia engineer Battali- 
ons became the reserve “ seige and railway ” 
companies. All the men of these reserve units 
whether enlistevl originally as milituanien or 
directly recniite'l are now enlisteil as “upeci/il 
reservists ” of tiie Begiilir Array. Th.at is, they 
an* partially trainetl in time of 
are av.itlvhle for being transferred to the 

17 


Hegular Army in time of war as required. Tbe 
period of initial training for these “ special rescr* 
visits " is six months for nil arms, followed by n 
trainingof IS days every year, with addition.aI fi 
day's for mu-sketry every year for the infantry. 

The fighting forces of the British Army nro (1) 
Infantry, (2) the Artillery, and (3) the Cavalry. 
Tlie general division of the Infantry is into Batta- 
lions, Re^merits, Brigades and Divisions. That 
of the Cavalry is into squadrons, legiments, 
brigades and divisions. 

Tlie iSFAsriiT is first of all organised into 
Ttattalions. The peace strength of a Battalion in 
the United Kingdom is 801 nil ranks. In the 
Colonies it is 932. In India the Battalions are 
on a war footing of 103.3 eacli. Battalions are 
grouped into regiments. A regiment consists 
usually of' 2 Battalions but sometimes of 4, (2 
abroad and 2 in tbe United Kingdom of the same 
regiment). Regiments are grouped into hrigades, 
each brigade consisting of four battalions or two 
regiments. Brigades, with certain additions, are 
grouped into divisions, a division being the highest 
unit of organisation in the British Army. An 
Infantry division consists of three brigades (».e. 12 
Thittalions), the divisional artillery of 7C guns, 
two companies mounted infantry, and two com- 
panies engineers The total strength of the 
combkitante of a division comes to about 16,000 
rank and file. 

The ABTiiLERY is organised in Mgudes each 
conbainiog 3 batlenea. The Horse Artillery and 
the Jloiritzer batteries are organised in divisions of 
2 batteries each. Every battery has etr gtms in 

war. 

Tbe CATALAY is at first nrg.inised into sgvadrons. 
Three field vi^uadroiis, and one depot squadron 
are organised into reginients. Three such regi- 
menta (or 9 field squadmos., and 3 depot squad- 
roM) are organised into brigadee. Four such 
brigades with horse artillery’ form a division. Tlie 
total strength of the combatants of a cavalry 
division comes to about G,000 rank and file. — 
What they call a “moMnte'l trijwfe” consists of 
one cavalry regiment, two mounted inf.antry 
battalions, and a horse battery of six guns. 

.The Garrison .IrttBfry and the Jingineera are 
not perin.anently‘orgflni«e<I into anything beyond 
the “ company *' unit, which is the smallest unit. 

Tlie military wing of the Royal Fb/ing Corps 

con'dsts of 112 officers and 893 men. 
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ALT, ABOUT THE -WAR. 


Mr. Williara Archer.* 

Tho rntc-s of Jinli.v mo potentiiilly aiuoug the 
lioWcst in the worM. In my opinion (for even at 
siicli a moment I am not going to flatter them) 
they havo sufTorod from giavo climatic, historic, 
and spiritual misfortunes. Their claim to ago* 
old " civilis\tion ” I hold to be only vcrb.ally 
justified. Hut their i-acial material is superb; 
and in pi, icing tlicm shouhh'r to shoulder with 
ourselves in the fight against world-tyranny, we 
implicitly admit thoir higli qualities and their 
liglit to shaia in the gre.it future of which tho 
soed’J, we confidently believe, are even now being 
sown in tribulation and anguish. 

Tho rallying of the Indian Army to the flag is 
a practical admission that, whatever our stupid- 
ities hole and our arrog.ince.s there, we havo, 
for the past centuiy at least, meant well 
and done well by India. This admission is, 

I tbinli, mere justice; but it requires some 
generosity to make it; and it must now be our 
part to show that we appreciate that generosity. 

I am no Indu-worshipper ; I think the European 
idealisers of India do her a more than doubtful 
service. She has much to learn and very much 
to unlearn before she is fit to take an equal place 
in the fellowship of the nations. This is no time, 
even if I had the space, for criticisms — for enlarg- 
ing on social abuses and religious impediments to 
progre<s. The very fact of her e.ager particip.ition 
in this War of World Ideals shows that she is 
already well out of the slough of millennial stagna- 
tion. It now rests ivith us to help her forward, 
honestly, diligently, and with deliberate, intel- 
ligent pin pose, on the path which shall lead her 
out of tutel.ige, and up to the eminent place to 
which her innate c.apacitics entitle her in the 
.economy of tho Empire and of the world. 

Mr. S M. Mitra-t 

Will jou allow a Hindu subject of England to 
invito tho attention of tho British nation to the 
Indian Native Army ? Lonl Koberts, in his 
“ Forty-ono Years in India"; Vol. If, p 441, 
thus referred to tho soldierlike qualities of tho 
native regiments : ‘ I have no doubt whatever of 
the fighting powers of our best Indian troops ; I 
have a thorough belief in, and admiration for, 
Gurkb.’s, Sikbs, Dogrns, Rajputs, Jnts, and 
selected Mahomedsns; I thorougbly appreciate 
their soldierly qualities; brigaded with British 
troops, I wonlil be piajud to Icid them against any 
European enemy 


r. Bhupendra Nath Baso-* 

Representatives of an ancient civilisation ssi 
|K)Si>cs6cd of an oM-woild chivalry ard vsloor 
tho Indmn soldiei-s will not be unworthyof lie 
task to which they ai e being called. ^ For 
tho first time they will stand side by em 
with their British comrades against a cobbc® 
Europo.in enemy ; for the first time the Ir.'t«!i 
people will realise that they are ti-U'ted u 
tliO hour of danger ; it is no time for looking b'C'.i 
hut for the first time wve feel tlmt wearetm} 
the eqaal subjects of the King. The noble ^ 
qiiis h-os s.iid that sutllcient s-afeguards have o 
piajvided ng.aiust e.vternal or intenwl danger*'’ 
India. There is no fe.ar of either. 

Lord Curzon.t 

It would be an act of folly te* 
from using troops which were not 
to but in some respects the most efhoen 
the whole Army. The m.artial spirit m 1"' 
was tiwditional and famous, and why * j 
we w.anted every man we could get, s o 
we refrain from employing them, because the 
happened to have looked upon them an** , 
them d.ark ? Tliey would not fire on 
Cross-badge ; they would not **'*”'*^®*^ 
woman and children : they would 
Christian catliedrals even if to them they ^ 
the fanes of an alien faith. The Ei^t wn« * 
ing out a civilised soldiery to save Europe 
the modern Huns. 

Sir John Hewett-* 

Lord Crewo's announcement that Indian so '** 

are to fight f-ide by side with our British force 
repelling the invasion of France and the attic ‘ 
Belgium has sent a tJirill of joy through ® 

who h.ad begun to feir that the gall lat ‘j 

would not ho given tliis opportunity. ’ j 
Britain need havo no fear th.at the}' j 
justify this trust to the full. Their 
in this supremo struggle side by side wit 
best troops that the world knows will do 
make our rulo in Indi.a popular than any . 
step that the Government could take. 
this xvar India will u main ns jH'aceful s'* 
land, anil at least 100,000 Indian I'Cg*’ 
could be brought to Euroixi witliout 
ling the quiet either of the border or of ; 

interior of the country. .. 

• In llio OalfUf- 

t Speech >t Hull on September 7. 

} In the Times. 


• In the Duily AVic* nnd Leader, 
t In the Horning Post. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


Tho (strength nnd distributian of tho BritWi 
army, regular and rchcrve, niiik and file, was in 
1912 as follows 
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THE EiPEDITIOSAny FORCE. 


In aEurope.an War, however, troops would have 
to be de«pitclied ami employed at such short 
notice that a " Homo Expeditionary Force” was 
arranged some years ago. A force of “ regulars’* 
in the United Kingdom was organised to form 
and maintain in the event of war an expe<litionary 
field .army consisting of six divisions one cnral^ 
division, and two mounted brigades (that is, 73 
battalions, 43 squadrons, 2G companies mounted 
infantry, and 84 bntterie.s) with their administra- 
tive an<! line of communications. A calCTiLation 
made from the “ War Establishments " tables for 
1912 gave the following figures as requisite for 
an “expeditionary force,” including a “ first re- 
inforcement ’■ to replace casualties : — 


At m. 

Ollicers. 

Other lUnb. 

Stair nnil miscellaneous. 

517 1 

1,781 

1 8,963 

Cavalry 

378 1 

Artillery 

72fl 


Engineers and .Signal 
Sei-vho 

196 

6,311 

Infantry (inch mounted 
Infantry.) 

Army Service Corps, 

1 2,461 

88,561 



II. A. Medi&al Corps, 
etc. 

910 

24,730 

Total 

.'>,188 

159, 1« 


II. THE TERRITORIAt IRUV. 

By the Act of 1007 the Volunteers «i»l *1' 
Imperial Yeomanry were consollostea n« 
Territorial Force. Tlie eld volunteers on 
yeomanry formed the infantry and . * , 

new Territorial Army, which al^o .. 
proportionate strength of artillery. Kec« 
for the Territorial Army is entirely 
the conditions are a little more onerous 1 1 
were before, those joining the force are . i 
enrolled as the old volunteers were, butare 
and enlisted. Tbeageof enlistment » 

.35, and the penal of eng.agement (s for 
There is option of re-engagement for ano 
period. But no territojia! can retnam ^ 
foice ofter the ngo of 40. Discharge 
force c.an be obtained by gi\ing three . . ,,f 

notice and paying a fine of .£•'>. XJicie 

the territorials is on voluntary "nes. 
is no periwl of continuous training, h'l 
there is nn annual training ^c^rsm* 

mum of 15 d.ays and a minimum of ?• 
tion allowance is granted to all ami 

whoarein camp for 15 days.^ Other 
rifle practice are carried out in tie me 
time. There is a fine of X5 p').^<s,«y 

from training or faihue to put in the n 
number of drills. U di'*' 

^^(e Territorial Array is organised in 
siona and 14 cav.alry brigades on lines sim 
the Itegular Army. All the higher uni 
their own field-artillery, gnni'on-srtillery, 

■ tain-.artillery,horse-b.atteriesnmmunition CO 

engineers, cyclists, medical and ‘‘j’',! tpni- 
sitlisidiary services. All tho efficers of 1 1 
torials, except tho divisional oflicers and s _ 

"the stafT ofllcers, are non-profcssipnal, t C f • 


tllli AllJilES oP TllE poWer^, 


tnUitory men. The clKcers me tininoii in the 
OlRcer's Training Corps which is supplied by the 
colleges, public schools and universities. ^Vhen 
called out for active service the territoiiala leceive 
piy just ns the regulars and on the Kime scale. 
The Genetal Officers Commanding are lesponsiWo 
to Clie War Oflico (i.c., to the Army Council) for 
the training of the force. But the whole admin* 
istratioti atid management of the Territorial Army 
is enti listed to local “ County Associations ” which 
undei tJike to i-aise, equip and maintain the force, 
the funds being pi-ovided by the War Office. The 
tetiitorial urmy is liable to serve only foi Home 
JefeKce in time of war. But tenitonals ai-e now 
attoaed to volunteer for service abroad. But 
before being sent on active service abroad they 
are traineil lor six iiiontlis after war breaks out. 
The strength of the territorial army, which is the 
s.ame in peace and war, was in 1913 as follows: — 



1 Perm*- 

1 Territorul, | 


Ann. 

IstiiffrAI' 

1 Beaks, | 

Officer* 

1 

Other*. 

1 

Total. 

YeomiDry 

yss 

1,180 

22,916 

24,423 

Hone and Field 
ArtilUry 

450 

988 

28.663 

3o.m 

Usrruofl Attillery 

135 

394 

8.955 

9.484 

EogiaeerB 

173 

624 

12,403 

13,105 

Infentrj & Cjcliete 1 

1,230 

4,833 

162,462 

l6f<,576 

Depcrtaiental (roops 

194 


10, .179 . 

21,100 

Oretid loUl ... 

2,639 

0,480 

•254,601 

206,820 


III. SIisCEtnaNEOfs FoacfS. 

Apart from the Territorial Force there are 
certain otHbr forces, though of le^s importance. 
One of the more important ones of those U the 
0£iixr’t Training Corps which was founded in 
1909. Its senior Division includes contingents 
from 21 universities and colleges, and its jnnior 
Division is furnished by 159 public schools. Tho 
primary function of the Corps is to t«“jin young 
officers for the “ Special reserve ” and the Tem- 
torial Force. It also drills and trains students 
and collegians who form the Corps. The whole 
training is directly supervised by the general 
staff, and is on a higher level than that obtained 


l3i 


/ft theformer University Volunteer Corpsand th 
School Cadet Corps. 

Besides the Territorul Foi-ce there is a Terri* 
tonal Reserve, more or less a “ first I'c-inforce* 
mcnt,” a convenient force for those who have had 
to give up regimental duty but still wish to re- 
main on the war strength. 

There is also a National Reserve, which is a 
register of trained officers and men who are no 
longer liable to serve in any of the forces of the 
Crown, but aie leady to come in time of emer- 
gency. 

Besides this reserve, there is iinotliev organisa- 
tion which is known as the Technical Reserve, 
which consists of men of special aptitudes for 
various technical purposes, such as local guides, 
manageru of engineering construction, etc. 

Another auxiliary is the Voluntary Aid Service 
which consists of about 1,642 detachments with a 
membership of about 50,000, about two-thirds of 
them being women. 

The Roy Seoiils are also a growing organisation 
and are a valuable voluntary help for various and 
sundry purposes. They have been officially recog- 
nised recently both by the War Office and tho 
Admiralty. 

ABiiy Aojii.VfsriUTio.'f. 

The administration of and the general authority 
over the whole army was entrusted after the re- 
organisation in 1904 to the Army Council. The 
SecreUvry of State for War who is a member of 
the Cabinet is President of the Council and the 
head of the War Office. The Army Council con* 
bists of MX raembera, four military and two civil. 
The military members are (1) the Chief of the 
general staff, who has charge of the higher staff 
duties ; (2) tho Adjutant-General, who has charge 
of the personnel of the army including recruiting 
and discipline; (3) the Quarter- Master General, 
who iootb after the supply ; and (4) the Master 
General of Ordnance, who has charge of the 
armament. The Civil mepbeis are (1) the Par- 
liamentary Under Secretary of State for War 
and (2) the Financial Secretary to the War Office, 
both of whom are members of Parliament and are 
in the minibtry, and who deal with the financial 
tide of army administration and the pay of the 
army. The Inspector-General of Forces, who acts 
under the oidcra of the Council, looks after tho 
technical efficiency of the army. The Army Coun- 
efl has, in the hwt resort, only advisory powers. 
The Secretary of State for War is espressly res- 
ponsible for *11 its business to the Crown and ta 
Faclument. 
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ALL ABOUT TIlK WAIL 


H. THE INUIAX AKMY. 


Thu IiuHiin Army is organised on the ranie 
jsittcru ns tlio Hritish Aiiny in the United 
Kingdom. It wns iwHstiilmUsl hy Jyiid Kitehener 
when ho wiw Coiiunundcr-in-CIiief in India; and 
this lm$ jiindo it nil the more cilicieiit. Tl«e 
wholo army is now formed into i) divisions, with 
tho exccjition of a Burma Divivion. Each Disd- 
sion is IV complete unit in itJ-elf, with nil its arms, 
coinploments, and its general and .stafl' Those 
divisions are distributtsl into two gre.it armies, 
the one known as the “ Northern Army ” and 
tho other a.s the " Southern Army.” 

The XorUitnt Army has its headquarters at 
Murree, .and it consists of tho following divisions 
at the following stations . — 


First Division 
Second „ 
Tbirf „ 
Seventh „ 
Eighth 


. . i*eshftwar 
. . Ilawalpindi. 
. . Lahore. 

. . Meerut. 

, . Lucknow. 


■ Tho l^oiithern Auny has its headquartei-b at 
Ootneamund and consists of the following dlvi- 
bions at the following stations. — 

Fourth Division ..Quetta. 

Fifth „ . Mhow. 

Sixth „ . . Poona. 

Ninth „ ..Ootneamund. 

There is in addition a ** Burma Division ” 
stationed at Mandalay. 

This was tho redistribution made by Loid 
kitchener. The Military Supply Uep.vrtroeiit witli 
its Member on the Viceroy's Council was also 
abolished. And the Commander-in-Chief is now 
the only Military Member of the Council, and 
responsible for the whole Army. 

Tho strength of the Indian Army on April Ist 
1913 was as follows : — 

Ti'oops under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief in India. , 

British Officers ^ 

British Warrant and Kon-Com- 

missioned-Officers, and men <3,39o 

Indian Officers, Non-Commissioned ^ 

Officers and men 149,920 

Troops not under the orders of the Commander- 
in-Chief. / _ 

• British Officers •’ 

Indian Officers Non-Commissioned 

Officers and men 22,761 


The number of Volunteers in liuli i on April 
Ist 1913 was as follows; — 

Enrolled strcngtli 41, 0^.1 

Kfiicients 

l{csm’ist.s i’,l7S 

O.— THE COLONIAL AK.MIfi:. 

1. — Al.'bTR.tLU. 

The jieJiCG strength of the Austrah.in ^fiUtli i« 
105,000. Its war strength Ls 150,00.1. Byll"' 
Federal Law of 1910 military training L compul- 
sory on all m.ale citizens between the ages of 12 
and 2ti ; in CaJtl f’oiyw between the age*, of 12 
and 18, and a.s Ciliztn NofdiV# betwen tho ages of 
20 and 20, with short periods of training in the 
field (16d.ys) every year. Most of the Aostni- 
lian troops are Mounted Infantry. 

II.— SEW ZEALASD. 

Tlie peace strength of the New Ze-aland Slilitw 
is about 30,000. Military training N compulsory 
on all male citizens between the ages of 12 and 
25; in fWet Cor/w lietwcen the nues of 12 and 
18, and in the Tm'itorinl Fvree between threges 
of 18 and 25, with short periods of training iu 
the field every year. 

III.— CAXAOA. 

The peace strength of the C<iundi.an Militia i* 
about 75,000. In war, the strength caa be more 
than doubled. Service in the Militia is univcrsil 
and compulsory on all male citizens from the age 
of I R to 00. Service in the active Militia is for . 
three j-ears, with 8 to 16 dajs annual training in 
the field, 

IV. SOexn AFRICA. 

Tlie mimber of Imperial Ti-oops in South Africa 
is 6,800. Tlie Union of South Africa Ti-oop were 
created by the Defence Act of 1012. Their peace 
strength is 20,000. The Act divides them into 

(1) Permanent Force 

(2) Coast Garrison Force 

(3) Citizen Force 

(4) Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve 

(5) Special Reserve. 

Every citizen between the ages of 1 7 and 60 is 
liable to render personal senicein time of w-ar, and 
those between 21 and 25 are liable to render a 
ptescribed peace training with tlie active Citizen 
Force spread over a period of four consecuti'e 
years. 


Total 352,741 
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THE FRENCH ARMY. 

TS'IIE head of the whole Fiench Army is the 

( , Minister of War who is a member of the 

French Cabinet. There is also a Superior 
Council of War," a body corresponding to the 
British “ Army Council,” consisting of Gt^era'- 
Ofhcers of high commands, entrusted with the 
organisation, distribution, preparation, equipment 
and concentration of the army. The Minister 
of War is the President, and the Chief of the 

General Staffis the Vice-President. _ 

Military service ia compulsory and umyei^l m 
Franco, and the only exemption allowed is m the 
case of those who are physically unable to “rve. 
Liability to serve begins at the age of -0 and 
ends at the age of 48. Conscripts join at the age 
of 20. According to the Service Law enacted last 
year the term of service with the active 
three years (it was two years before the Act.) 

, After ierring in the active army, the so'*!*" 

\ into the “ Army Ueberve ” for U After 

, that he belongs to the TerntonM Army fw 
. seven years. He completes Ins military service 

after serving for a further period of seven yeare 

in the Territorial Reserve, in which however he 
is not called out for any further training, iie is 
liable, of course, to be called out in time of war. 

The French Army is divided into the National 
Army called the “ Sletropolitan Army, and the 
Colonial Army, both being under the NVar Minis, 
ter. The National Army is divided into vanous 
" regions,” each “ region ” having in peace time 
one complete army corps with all its at^bed 
units. The infantry is first of all organised into 
battalions. Three battalions form a regiment. 
Two regiments make a brigade. Two bnga es 
make a division, and two divisions an array wrps. 
Every division has a Field-Artillery of 9 batte- 
ties (36 guns), French batteries * 8^.®® 

each. Each array corps, therefore, has 18 batte- 
ries, and in addition have 9 field and three howit- 
\ zer batteries, -*a total of 30 batteries per co^. 
There are also 6 reinforcing batteries. So that 
in all there are 36 batteries with 144 guns in each 
army corps. There are also 42 heavy IwttenCT 
of two guns each which are distributed among the 
various army corps. The total strength of a 
French Army corps is about 33,000 combatants. 

There are 10 cavalry divisions, each consisting 
of 3 brigades of 2 regiments each, with a 
artillery of 2 batteries — in all 24 tquadrona^^d 1- 
pins. The total 8tre;igth of a cavalry division Is 
»hout 4,700 combatants. 


The French army possesses a very strong Air 
Corps consisting of 27 sections of 8 aeroplanes 
each, 10 cavalry sectionb of 3 aeroplanes each, and 
11 fortress sections of 8 aeroplanes each,— in all 
334 aeroplanes. In addition it lias 1 4 dirigiblea. 

Tliere is a “ Gendarmerie ” {military police) of 
25 000 men stationed in the different “ regions.” 
” There are 36 divisions of “ Reserve ” troops, 
and also 36 divisions of the Territorial Army, 
distributed over the different “regions.” 

The total Active Army of France comes to 
800 000. The Reserve troops number about 
500^000. So that the total first line army is about 
1,300,000. 

Franco has also in addition a Colonial Army 
consisting partly of French troops, and partly of 
native troops. The Colonial troops are recruited 
for the most pait on voluntary enlistment. There 
is A force of 28,000 Colonial troops permanently 
stationed in France in pe.'iee. There is a force of 

47.000 French soldiers in the Colonies, and 40,000 
native soldiers. In addition to these there aie 

63.000 French troops in Algeria and Tunis and 

30.000 native troops. So that in all Franco ha-. 
A Colonial ai my of about 200,000. 

The military badget of France this year was 
for X42,000,000. 

THE BELGIAN ARMY. 

^UE Belgian army is half voluntary and half 
1 1 1 conscript. Those wlio desire to make the 
^ army a profession are enlisted voluntarily, 
those under 1 8 being engaged for 6 or 7 years and 
those over that sge for 3 or 6 years. Tliose re- 
cruited as conscripts serve only for 15 months in 
the infantry and 2 years in the cavalry, after 
which they are on 8 years’ “ unlimited furlough ” 
during which they are called out for training for 
4, 6 or 8 weeks in the 2nd, 3rd and 4th year of 
their service. There is a further period of 5 years 
in the Reserve. The defence of the country rests 
on the fortresses of Liege, Namjir and Antwerp. 

* The field army of Belgium early this year con- 
sisted of 6 divisions and 2 cavalry divisions. The 
strength of an infantry division is 22,000, and 
that of a cavalry division at 4,000 combatants. 
The garrisons of the fortresses amounted to 
140,000. There is a “Gendarmerie,” a semi-military 
corps of 4,000. There is also a Civic Guard of 

46,000 for employment in war on lines of com- 
munication and assisting in garrisoning the for- 
tresses. The peace strength of the army is 67,000, 
and ite war strength 850,000. The expenditure 
on the army last year was X 4,000,000. 
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THE RUSSIAN ARMY. 

2^ UK HiisM.in nimy coinplotcly m jiya- 
nisod after the war with Jupui iitid ic-di*.- 
^ tributed with the iidditioii of mx new iiriiiy 
' corps. It "consUts of four distinct and 
bopiimto armies ; ono in Europe, the bccoud in thu 
Caucasus, the third in Turkestan and tlio fourtli in 
Siberia and the Ear Kist. Tlieje are in all 27 
army corps in Europe, 3 in the Caucasus, 2 in 
Turkestan and 6 in Siberia and the Far East. 
The war strength of a Uussian anny corps i-. 
.vbout 20 per cent, greater than the normnl 
Btrength of other European army cor-ps. Kich 
army corps in Russia draws its troops from a 
p.vrticular district. Recruits and rcser\'ists have 
to travel long distixiices sometimes to reach their 
corps. And the absence of good railwiy commu- 
nications, therefore, makes mobilisation a slower 
process in Russia than in Germany or France. 

Military service is universal and compulsory in 
Russia. In Finland there is a tax of 13,000,000 
Marks in lieu of compulsory military sen-ice. It 
begins at the age of 20 and ends at the age of 43. 
Active service is for 3 years, after wluch the 
soldier passes to the Reserve for 15 years, during 
which period he has two trainings of eii weeks 
each. After tliat he passes for hve years to the 
second Reserve, the Upolthenit, in which he re- 
mains till his 43rd birthday. The latter is a sort 
of bupplemeiitary reserve for home defence only 
The Cossack forces have a special organisation! 
They come from the south-western portion of 
European Russia and hold their land by military 
tenure, and are liable to serve for life. They 
provide their own hoi-bes and equipment like the 
Indian Silladar Cavalry. Ser>ice begins at the 
age of 19. Cossacks of any age, however, may be 
called out for national defence. Their wmeo 
strength is 60,000 and war strength is 150 000 
A Russian division consists of 2 brigades, e^di 
bn^de consisting of 2 regiments of 4 battalions 
^h, and has in addition an artillery brigade of 
6 or 8 batteries, each having 8 guns, with ammu- 
nition columns, 1 engineer battalion and 2 or 3 
squadrons of Cossacks. An army corps consists 
r a u • division consists 

01 . brigades of 2 i-egiments each, with 2 batteries 
of horse artillery of six guns each. There are ‘>0 
such cavalry divisions. Several army corps ha^ 
an army corps attached to them. The flghtinsr 
strength of an army corps is about 36,000 men • 
or with a cavalry division 40,000 men. Ther^ 
are ako in European Russia, Rifle Brigades of 8 
bsttalions each, with their own artillery of 3 bat- 


toiiPi.. Tlifbo me not included hi the army coip-, 
liilt ]ir« ronsidcred as special tioop>. Tbeivans 
iil-o lliiCH iieiiiil Irnttiilioii-'. 

Tli« pence htiengtli of tlio Rii»-'i«n aiiny.ei 


hon«. 41,000, is ns follow 

Ill Eiiiojkj and 


tlio U.iiiniMis. 

Iuf.aritry 

, 027,000 

Cns'alry 

116,000 

Aitillery 

138,000 

Engineei-h 

34.000 

Army Serviec.s 

34,000 

Total . . 

949,000 


In 

Aku. 

83.000 

14.000 

15.000 

8,000 

5.000 


1 lift war strength of the RusM.an army is 
mated at about 5,000,000 men. But they aie 
not all available in any one part of the 
The military budget for 1913 was for X68, 000, 000. 

THE SERVIAN ARMY. 

.ILITARY service is compulsory en*! 
ver&al in Servia. Liability begins at we 
age of 18, and training at the 
Service ends at the ago of 45, but liability 
tends till the ago of 50. The Servian AWf 
consists of three “ bans " or lines. The first hp* 
is the active army end its reserve. In this, eervirt 
is for 18 months in the infantry, (2 yeaf* 
the cavalry-) with the colours, and 10 years in tM 
reserve, with limited periods of training. I® ^ 
^ond line, sei-vice is for 6 years, and in the thif® 
line (the Militia) for 7 years. Besides thl-, tbe^ 
IS the Uvti tn magst which consists of all 
have p.uvsed through the National Army and all 
other in.iJeb between 18 and 50. 

Servia is divided into 5 divisional areas, f 
lutnishing a division of the active army, a dm- 
sion consisting of 2 brigades of 2 regiments e»cb, 
consisting of 4 battalions. Ij* 
addition, each division has a field artillery WP' 
ment of 0 batteries each, each battery con'iitu’l 
Of 4 guns. There is also attache^ n regiment of 
rj . There is only one cavalrj- division con 
Johns of four regular regiment., t»o borie 
„ "eiment of mountain artillery, 

a” f •‘O^ot.or., The .econd line of the Sern.» 
Amy could provide in war 15 regiment, of 3 
Wtaliou, .Mih, 6 regiment, of divi.im.l envoi, f 

ho™ ■n'® •I'ihl li»o. 

etoneth Th’ Provid" • ti”'" 

ntTso ‘'i® B"II">o ">0. ^ . 
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THE GERMAN ARMY. 

1,1! the formetion of the German Empire in 
1871 the armies of the various States of 
the North German Oontederetmn were 
nnilej into the army of the Ge.man Emp™ ^ 
the control of these armies i»ssed to ‘ko 
Grown. The present Imperial aiiny o? Germany 

tteretore consists of .four / sm.lW 

tho troops of Prussia and those of the smaller 
ImterSministered by her with 18 «™y “rp 
(2) the treops of Bavaria with 4 army corps 
a troops of Saaony with 2 army 'O'P = ^ W 
the troops of Wnrtembnrg with one army rei^- 
It is beLre of this distinction ‘hat “ et.I! ^am- 

tained, that though the German amyj fe^.'^ 

emctical purposea an Imperial army, - . 

Empire as a whole, there « no taF.™ 
War Office, Prussia and the ‘'-'■ee 
have eerh their own War Office and Tho 

Emperor however, is the head of the whole army 
by the terms of the ConstituUon and «h he 


exercises ma . I," ■ • „ 

of Prussia of which he is ^ 

of the different stales ace all , 

Prussian pattern, even to the ^ “7” 
their nniforms. In time of peace Itoy are an 
subiect to the Emperor's Iwpeclion but mUm 

ho Cfin at anv time mobiliie the whole army, and 
l7,forder the building of fortress,, m an, 

Oermany. All subjects are liable 
arms or to render such other . those are 

capable of for military purposes. Only those a^ 
eiLpted who are not dmwn lo‘ 
service, or are not physically fit o Jijo^ed 
■ criminals, o^.are the only 

mothers, or helples.s families, or a :nj„strial 
have to keep going an n^icu ggn^ice 

concern, Every male citizen if , service 

is liable for it at the age of 17. t 7 

however, begins at the «go of 20, and wj 
years in tho“ standing army, 2 y«« f 
and 5 years in the reserve, and 
cavalry and horse artillery. 3 years in «« 
and 4Vrs in the reserve. During the ^ 

reserve the soldier has to join hia 
training from sue to eight weeks each time. 


The next line of the army is the Landwhr, t 
reserve in which the soldier has to remain for 
unotherSyenre. In the 

out twice for CMrcise for n period of 8 to 15 days 
each Umo. After this he IB m the B^nd bar 
of tho Latidu-llr till ho reaches the age of 40. 
There is no further training dunng this period. 

The third lino of tho army is the ^wMm, 
in which ho remains till the age of 4.5. The 
laudslnm, is purely a home defence force. 

Tho total number of conscripts drawn by lot 
every year is over 60,000, of whom only about a 
halt are assigned to the army. ‘ 

In addition to these recruits, there are about 
00 000 rofitnteers enrolled every year. There are 
one year volunteers ’’ consisting of men w^h a 
certain amount of educ.ationnl qualifications. They 
clothe, feed and equip themselves and serve only 

for one year with the colours instead of two, after 
which they pass to the reserve. 

men called out the families of the Keservista 
who may be in straitened circumstances are 
entitled to pecuniary assistance to the extent of 
six Marks a week for the wife (nine m winter), 
and four Marks for every child. 

The organisation of the German army la aa 
follows.— The infantry is organised first into 
battalions Three b.»ttalion9 form a regiment, 
two regiments four a brigade. Two bngades 
form a lUvision. And two divisions form an 
army corps. Two of the army corps have, how- 
ever, three divisions each, and ten divisions have 
three brigades each. In war, however, all army 
corps have three divisions, and most of the divi- 
sions hsTC three brigade", the extra numbers 
being made up from the immediate reserve. Each 
Infantry Division has attached to it in war, an 
artill‘*ry brigade consisting of 12 batteries, and a 
cavalry regiment consisting of four squadrons. 
Each army rorps has also 4 batteries of heavy 
Howitzew. attached to it and an engineer batta- 
lion. Every field battery has six guns. The war 
strength of a two-brigade division is about 14,000 
combatants. That of an army corps of two 
divisions is 30,000. The strength of a three 
brigade division is 21,000; and that of an army 
corps of si* brigades, 43,000. In all there are 26 
army corps^in the German army. There is only 
one cavalry division in time of peace, but in war 
8 divisions could be formed. 

Early this year the German army consisted of 
Col battalions, 555 squadrons, 633 Ksttories, 226 
batteries of heavy and fortress artillery, 44 engi- 
neer battalions, 21 communication battalions, 2C 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


“ train " bittklions, Cvp aeroplano battiHoiiH, nnd 
25 inilitjvi’)’ iiirhlii|M, Tlio total j)onfo entahlitih- 
mftit was ovrr 800,000, ollicom iui«l men nml 
158,000 horses. Tho total war fitrenf,'t(i wna 
ostimatod at 4,:i.'50,#00, including tlm field army 
and itK roservea. Tho Larvlu'^hr eonothtM of 

1.800.000, and thotmiiml inoti of tho LnrvUtrttM 

800.000. Tho militJiry oxpoiidituro of tho (Jer- 
nian Kmpiro for the year 1913-11 waa X 38 
millions. 

Germany hoa a colonial force of 2,Q00 ofllrerh 
and men all Gorman, nnd 3,800 native holdierK. 
They are under tlin direct onlers of the liii)MTi»l 
Chancfllor. The ganison at Ivino-Chan numbent 
about 2,700. Native Chine«e troojn were also 
l)eing organised for some time jsiHt In l•e^mall 
South-West Africji there arc 1 .50 officers nnd 2,000 
men, all Germans, 

THE AUSTRIAN ARMY. 

The field army of tho Austro Hungarian Em- 
pire la an organisation cominon to l>oth the kiag- 
doma of the Empire, There is also in addition, a 
fully organised second-line army in each of tho 
kingdoms, both Austriaand Hungary having their 
own separate I/anih''t!ira. The two kingdoms h.ave 
also their own separate third-line armies consist* 
ing of their respcctiie LandHrama. 

Tho Austro-Ilungarhn War Minister is tho 
head of the common army and the Imperial War 
Office, and is a minister common for both tho 
kingdoms. Both Austria nnd Hungary have 
their own Defence Ministers at the he-ads of their 
separate forces (the Lanclvehra and tho iMnd- 
Btrumt), and ai-e responsible to their rospcctivo 
parliaments for their administration, and to tho 
common King-Emperor. 

Military service is compulsory aud universal 
throughout the wliole Empire, nnd for all tho 
races within it, including the Mohammedans of 
Bosnia nnd Herzegovina. Liability to serve begins 
at the age of 19 lyid ends at tho age of 42. 
Actu.al service, however, commences in the 2lRt 
year. In the Active Common Army, aervico is 
for 2 years with 10 jKirs in the reserve. It is 
the same in the separate Lnnduthra of the two 
kingdoms. All reservists undergo a training of 


Hwi-efckKln notrnou- than four annual period*. 

After 12 yeiira of Rcrvice (active and it-crve) the 
fioldior to tho in which he re- 

mains tillliis 42iid birthday. ConscriptH of the 
projter ago and pliysical fitness draw numbers 
lioforo enrollnient. TIioro drawing the lower 
miniltcni are assigned to tho Common Ariny of 
tho Empijo. Thoso drawing the higher numbers 
are nw.igned to tho jAin/Urthf * ; and tho remaining 
to tho fupplemonUiry reserves. One-yrar volun- 
ti-era nro aUo ndinitUsl in tho army. The annual 
nuinbor of jveniits for tho Common Annyi’' 
Hi7,000, of whom nlioiil <1,000 go to tho Navy. 

Tlio AiK-tto-lIiiiigtrinh Army is divide-l into 
Wlanny eurjm “diKtiicU," euh di'triLt liaving 
one coinplcb* army corps. An Austio Iltingari-afi 
army rtirps conxihts of two ilivis oTis, and 1 regi- 
ment of field artillery. l pionc-er battalion, and 1 
bridging company, kach division consists of 2 
brigade*., each brigade being in.ade up of 8 batta- 
lions. Besides this, each division has one artillery 
brigade consisting of 10 bottcries of six giiDsearii, 
a ixigiment of cavalry nnd n rifle battalion. 
nmy corjvs •• district ” haa also one htn'hrthr 
division The total strength of an army* corj'« i* 
about 34,000. 

There are si.x cavalry divisions, but 8 could be 
mobilised in war. A cavalry division consists* of 
two cavalry brigades (each cavalry' brig'wle con* 
ewting of 12 sijuiironH) together with 3 batteries 
of hono artillery and a machine-gundetatchment. 
I**® strength of a cavalry division Is about 
4,000 coinUatants. 

The total strength of the regular field army is 
about 590,000. The Austrian and Hungarian 
Landirthrt number about 230,000. So that the 
total first line fighting strength U about 820,000. 

strength is estimated at 1,300,000 for 
tho Common Army and 240,000, and 220,000 
respectively for the Austrian and Hungarian land- 
making a totol of 1,820,000 in nil. If 
the Clas.ves of the thin! line army of tho Aml'^ 
rtranwweie embodied, it is estimated-that Atistris- 
llunga^- could put about 3,500.000 men in the 
held. The total expenditure on the standing 
^mmon Army and the standing Austrian and 
tlunganan LatulutArt vva.s i:2.’>,0()0,000 in 1913. 
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THE SIKHS. 

Quite a thirf o[ the Imlian Army i« composeJ 
oi SikKe. The foumter of their religion wae a 
contemporary of the first two Mogul 
who infused firo into, and evolved n united b^y 
out of, the existing military classes of the 
Punjab. The now religion was a national mix- 
ture of wlnt was best in Hinduism and Maho- 
medanism. The Sikhs arc thus not exactly a 

race, but a military c.asto bound to one another 

by the tie of religion. A strong religious senti- 
ment and sterling military ability are the two 

traits in the composition of every Sikh. 

At the dawn of the seventeenth centniy. the 
Sikhs first appear in history as a political factor. 
Govind Singh, the last of the Gurm, whose father 
was martyred by Aurangteb, preached that war 
especially against the Mahomtnedans, avos the 
fiKt duty of bis adherents. He 
caste distinctions, instituted the military brother- 
hood of the Khalsa, and transformed them into 
such doughty warriors that, within a «ntu^ 
after his death, they had dominated the "-boW 
Northern India. The kingdom which they carv^ 
for themselves attained the senith of 
under Maharaja Ilanjit Singh who died in 183^ 
It was destroyed as the result of the Sikh ware 
of 1845-C and 1848-9 waged against the Bntish, 
in which both sides fought with the utmost 

^The^^Sikhs, by their 

gained the admiration of the Bnts an • 
ever since been loyal British - jf 

h-ave fought side by side with Biitish sol- 
diers not only in the Mutiny, but in Abyssinia, 
Afghanistan, China, Burma, Somaliland and 
Tibet. In dealing with the invaluable 
rendered by Indian troops during the s rm 
Mutiny, the late Sir William Hunter Ins troly 
? said : “ The Sbpoy Army has built up the ^ n 
. of the British Empire in India, And amon,, 
the troops who helped to save the Bn is 

nion in India at that period, the ®‘bl>s we 

tho least conspicuous. But for the he p 
“Sikh, Hindu and Mahommedan sepoya an 
police,” in the words of Capt. L. J- *” 
own countrymen w.ould have fought in vai . 

The Sikhs are noted for their brilliant .^7®®^ 
charges. Holding the butt of their guns with both 
hands, they mercilessly drive tho s^eel into toe 
abdomen or ribs of their enemies. They BomOr 


times wear (juoita round their tuibans. These steel 
discs withraror-sharp edges they fling wi h groat 
force at their enemies, invariably cutting oil 
their heads. 

Various instances ol Hitli bravery may bo toM. 
Tl.o storming of tbo tort of Dargai during tlio 
Tirah campaign of 1807 nas ono of their most 
brilliant exploits. In tho same year, a ganison 
of 21 privates of tho SC.th Sikhs occupied a tiny 
mud blockhouse at Surngbari, a signalling post 
on tho North-West Fi ontier. They kept at bay 
nearly 8,000 OrekzaU for six and a half hours, 
and not until the whole garrison had been extir- 
mted were the fanatic hoi Jo able to break into 
thefoit. In the Chitral campaign of 189.';, a 
Sikh privale covered himself with glory. In the 
words of Mr. Saint Nihal Singh : “ Although 
suffering from such a. serious wound in hi« leg 
that eventually it had to bo amputated," he 
“ stubbornly refused to permit himself to be 
carried to the rear by tho bearer coi-ps, but 
gallantly kept on fighting until he swooned from 
lova of blood.” The siege of Arrah during the 
Mutiny affordeil o touching example of Sikh 
fidelity. The Sikhs remained true to their British 
comtades, doing everything in their power to 
cheer and preserve them, Similar deeds of Sikh 
dash and daring ere many. 

The Indian Army at present includes thirteen 
Sikh battalions, and there are one or more Sikh 
squadrons in each of the Cavalry legimente, as 
well as a company or two in each of the Infantry’ 
battalions. They are tall broad-shouldered men 
and tho flower of the Indi.an Army. They arc 
very independent, but obey discipline for disci- 
pline’s sake, and their Officers for love of them. 
The Jftt-Sikhs combine the best qualities of the 
Pathan races with tlio«e of the Sikh tribes. They 
are the finest types of free, self-respecting, well- 
disciplined, in rontr.adi'tinction to machine-made, 
soldiere. Acconling to Mr. Reginald Hodder : ‘Tn 
tho thick of battle the Sikh is coni and resolute. 
He is possessed of grim determination and tena- 
city. Just as in any emergency of sodal life he 
will keep his head with ndmirnhlo Kelt restraint, 
so in the clash of battle be aan be relied njxin to 
do the right thing at the light moment in the 
right way.- While not possessing quite so mneh 
elan aa some other tribes, he more than compen- 
sates for that lack by his immunity from any 
tendency to panic.” 



INDIA’S WdllllNC} IlAOffi. 


THE MAnllATTAS. 

Th. M.hr»U.s, wl.” “’“uJS 

-C«s»cto ot India," 
degiea two of ttie most essontml of “ 
toH—torfiness and tcnaaty. . ^ 

across country lias boon tl.eir speciality “““ “ 
bcgiSiingot tho sixteenth 

fiist prominently figure >n the 

“ particularly adopt at nipidily ” . end 

enemy’s domains, "he'’ JlLd otVar- 

llreVhic'h'the°y successfully 

the Moghuls under their ‘'f " eentoy 

Towards the close of the 

the Mahrattas had become rnastera 

Stan, but their dominion fell *“ ,he 

after as the result of their conOict with 

British. . . „ , 

The recruiting area allotted to the 

area have furuished . J- iiT-iht-vUas 

short, hardy and brave. The 

in the ranki are h»»«''“'‘J’,*‘'<>"®vh,nl ’do n<i 

toller and smarter than the 

compare with t'nein in endurance _„,„!e 3 of 

now compose altogether fifty-four comp.mes^ot 

infantry, , 

Thev are not born fishtera, but Mnbom- 
medt%errec«ti‘ns drove\h. erstwhile ^ 
sants of the Dekh.n into rebellion and 
developed warlike instincts. They w hecamo 
into efficient soldiem by Siv.aji and 
aware of their capacity Imf hc^m» 

they formed loose hordes of '’f “'T-." „lt 
who hovetod round camps and ° 

tmasure, but avoided open 3m 

lar armies in the field. Though 
the average height, their irregahr ’T 

cato a tremendous capacity for 

their steadj-rquiet strength he “ 

gentleness, patience and willinpess to ^ 

In their’ first meetings with them the Bnl.sh 
found the Mahrattas 'Sev had a 

second Mahratla War, Lake p"’’ '' '’'“''^^.., 0 » 
fortasle ot the nature of “ wild 
and ot the terrible velour of ‘to enemy w^ 
“ fought like lions.” At Lasw.rree, ‘t' ' 
carao as a surprise to Lake, who w™”'’? 3*^ 
. being shot through the heart. He fo»”d hm 
geuemlship matched by that of the Matotto 
tader whi, seeing the British prepanug to demda 


matten. hv tho Kiyonot, instontly ordered Ilia 
matwre i»y I.' J, Tjorsa and foot mot in one 

carbino ’’ In tho mete tliat ensued, the Mahmt 
taa were defeated. A bayonet charge 
icaUv aniall forco ot infantry again comertod tho 
odda^ng-iinsl tho Biitish into a glorious victory at 
Aasaye In tho tooth of Scindia s guns, tho for- 
lorn ^lopo rashly advanced to tho attack . the 
MahratlS, amaaed and awed at this piece of 
audacity, latii-ed rather than meet the collision ot 
British ateol 1 and the day was ‘"‘j ^ 

the Mahrattas, who were swept off the field. 
Wellesley hod two horses killed under him, and - 
every one ot his staff olfieero shared the aamo 
expenonco. His orderly’s head n-as swept off y 
a oimon hall as ho rods close by bis side 

Tho Mahrattas have proved that they were 
toemen as worthy of British steel a century ago, 
as they are to-day the comnides-m-arms of lorn 
my Atkins, ivorthy of the Empire they defend. 
The Mahrattas in the Hfc Bombay Infantp” prov* 
od their grit at Maivrand. At buakm in Ifcp, 
the Mahrattas in the 28th Bombay Infantry 
similarly proved their quality. The historian of 
the Mahratta-s while he does not place their sol- 
dierly qualities ae high as those of the Sikhs nnd 
Gurklws, admits that they make excel ent sol- 
diers. " The very fact of their having played so 
conspicuons and not always ignoble a part in the 
history of Indi-a,” says Grant Duff, “ marks them 
out os a race with seme qualities of the genuine 
Boldier.” The Duke of Wellington, who had such 
ample opportunities of forming a judgment m 
r^ard to them, rated them highly. The inarch- • 
iog and recuperative powers they displayed in 
the wars he waged agiunst them, were often pro- 
digious. It has at the same time been said that 
tho courage of the Jlabrattas ot old was tho 
courage of the freebooter, and th.at tho highest 
instincts of the soldier were never theirs. 
Wliatevcr may have been thtf ense formeily, they 
.are certainly courageous to-day from motives 
other than those ot lucre. It has also been kid 
at theirdoor that the mould in which they are 
cast is anything but heroic : they “ lack the 

elegant proportions of the Jat Sikh, the sturdy,- 

well-knit little figure of the Gurkha, the grandly 
muscukr build of the Pathan.” Perhaps a more 
correct estimate of them would be that, as soldiers, 
they are ** capable of rendering solid and useful • 
if not brilliant military service.” That this is 
true will indubitably be shown by their achieve- 
ments in the present war. 
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INDU’S PIOHDINO RACES. 
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THE DOGRAS. 

Tho Dogras are among the best fighting mate- 
rial to be found in India. They hail from the 
district of that name between the Chenab and^tbe 
Sutlej. They may be designated “ Rajput Iligh- 
hnders.” They have a keener sense of national 
pride and a higher feeling of national integrity 
than their compatriots of the plains, while the 
more bracing climate of their hills h-as given them 
finer physiques and cleaner complexions than the 
latter. The pioneer Rajputs, who were foieed 
through discord at home to seek a home in these 
hills, and founded the various Dogr.a prineiplilies, 
became independent with the dissolution of the 
Moghul Empire, but subsequently became subject 
to the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh. Gulab Singh, 
whom the latter made Rajah of Jummu, and who 
after his death became ruler of Kashrmr, was a 
, Dogra by.race. The Dogras serve chiefly m the 

infantry. There are now 11 squadrons and 56 
companies of this caste in the Army. 

The Dogra is a shy, reserved man, with con- 
sidereble strength of character. " He may not be 
so brilliant as the Pathan, nor so tenacious and 
subtle as the Gurkha, but he has a high idea of 
honour, is very self-i expecting, and makes a capi- 
tal soldier.** His physique is not so fine as that 
of the Pathan or Sikh. They have loiig been 
known as brave and faithful soldiers, and loyalty 
to their salt is with them as the breath of their 
nostrils. Though shy and reserved, they are not 
lacking in force of character. They flmg aside 
their Mste prejudice when on active service. More 
solid than brilliant, they are full of quiet and 
resolute courage when face to face with danger. 

The majority of the Dogra troops bail from 
Kangra— the best recruiting district m all Indi^ 
Law-abiding and well-behaved, ste.ady and resolute 
though not showy of courage, their virttiw shine 
forth in momenta of peril, when they will fare 
certain death with a Calm determination to do 
before they dfS. They are keen sportsmen and vep- 
good with the rifle. Their bravery and loyalty 
..t, proved .t the .iege of Dell.. dnr."B the 

Mutiny, end nt the bulOo of Ahmed Khel tn the 

Second Afghan \V«r. The Second Sihh Infantry 
taised at Kangra in 1846, and consisting entirely 
of nogiBS, raUfied their loyalty by a ssisting to qnell 
a tehellion of their countrymen during the Mutiny. 
. Their military value had been recognised as 
M 1849, when large numbers of them were enlisted 
in the Punjab Frontier Force. 


THE BALUCHIS. 

Tho Baluchis,’ or the Jloslem clans inhabit- 
ing Baluchistan, claim Semitic descent and 
kinship with tho founder of their religion. There 
appearstoboDodoubtthatthey are of Arab origin. 
They early settled in Persia as pastoral nomads, 
but their rapid increase in numbers led to their 
expulsion and subsequent settlement fn the 
tract now called Baluchistan. Their obvious 
admixture of Persian blood and characteristics is 
tho result of their sojourn in Persia during tho 
progress of their emigration. They are very' 
similar to the Fatbnns in racial characteristics. 
The Brahuis, the other and the dominant race in 
Raluchiston, entered the country long after, and 
drove the Baluchis from the province of Ehelat. 
The Khan of Khelat is a Brahtii. 

The Baluchis are tall, imposing-looking men, 
with regular fe.atures. The Brahuis are smaller 
than the B-aluchis, with flatter features, and are 
an ancient Persian stock. Both races are Maho- 
inedans, but not fanatical like the Fathans. The 
D-aluchis have “ the manly, frank, brave, strong 
nature of the Fathans, with a fund of patience '* 
rendering them capable of enduring endless hard- 
ship ; and “ a fine dignified carriage and physique 
combined with a spirit of quick daring and 
sudden ferocity.'* Truthful, loyal and generous, 
they detest the servility, insolence, deceit and 
tre.achery chaiacieristic of other tribes. In their 
homes they are very hospitable, but are rather 
laty. Like the Pathans, their chief amusements 
aie battle, murder and robbery. They are prone 
to quarrel and use their knives on each other on 
the slightest pretext. Their national weapons are 
a long knife, a sword and a shield. Like the 
Pathan*, they are not overfond of the match- 
lock. This illustrates their readiness to face a 
foe on even terms — to engage in a hand-to-hand 
combat rather than to fire at him from a 
distance. They are fine horse&ien and experts in 
horse and camel breeding. 

There are as many as 52 Baluch tribes. The 
Baluchi regiments are recruited from both 
Brahuis and Baluchi*, and these have on service 
shown their value as fighting units. The latter 
are bom knifers, a fact based upon the primitive 
blood-thirstiness of their nature. A marked 
trail otthsirch.racter i. their rtroog adherence 
to duciplme Add to Ihi. their (rood nartainan- 
d»p. thar fidelity and traet.bility—qo.Utiee 

B V h 'e'“ ’’4' 
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I’UNJAHI MUB9AL51ANK. 

Tliw t<’rm " I'uiijaU "Ir uhj**! to i!«* 

criho tho tunny ininoi (ij'litinj; elntin {filinlMtio^ 
tho ]>nivinco nurh n» tlie (Jlinkknm, A**«tn«, Sint*, 
(injnrtt, Tiwnntni, Aliiin*, <'lr. Tlipy Rf« ••itinic- 
nlly Aryo-Si'yUiinii*, tlio i](‘>>c<'n<lAiitn of iliiMo 
convorU to Iulntn, ilt<tn{ci!n>l in tlin l^tij of tlm 
Vivo Hivcn*. Tlioy jirotmlily |>iovl(tti mor« M»I-J|rrii 
for nil br4ncti**n of tho Iivlinn nnny llintinnyof 
tlio rnren ftlromly (1 <*aU Mith. Tli«'y innhe 
Crwt-cUn* wililiom, nro onnity «ti<l nrt* 

ROO'l mnrknmt'n. Tlioy nnltintlly tinno tlio 
tien of tho JnU, I'ntimnii, llnj|iiilJi. ftom 

nvtiom tlioy nre JoMwmlAil. 

One of tlio n'nulln of I/»nl Kitebenor'o orliftno 
of rt’orgnninitiK tho liclcrog'Ticonn fore*-* of tho 
IniUnti Kinfiro into i\ compact on'l otonly dintri- 
hutc<l nrmy, wn* tho (liohnn'lliig of all tho Mn<trn<i 
pcgimcntn. Thc*o were rccon«tiliil<vl a* Ihmjnh 
rtgimonU confuting of Vunjnhi ^ful•*,nltnntll■, 
Sikhn, l)ogm», etc. A largo rtimlxT of Punjohi 
MuKK-ilmann nro rt*miitc<l intothoOitTorontCMvnlry 
Tcgimetitu, hut chieily into th« four rrgtinonU 
forming iiart of tho famous frontivi force Among 
tho triljCA umlcf tiiia clasa from whicli n-cniiU 
aro (icAWD nro tho Awans of tho eonth-wt-at I’un* 
fine, well-hnilt, brawny raco who 
ftro BplcmlUi wrentlora. Tho Siali nro another 
tribe, ilcBccnilanU of Uajput converts to Islam. 
Tho Tiwanan — whose bead is tho well-known Cap- 
• tain Malik Umar Ilayat Khan of tho Tiwana 
Iifxnccrs— sinj another tribo of Ilnjput origin, who 
supply numerous recruits both to tho infantry 
and tho cavalry. Some of the other Muslim 
clans of the Punjab who supply soldiers to the 
Indian army are the Ghakkars, an exceptionally 
fine race, proud, brave, high-spirited and self- 
respecting ; the Oujars, hardy and well-built, 
formerly the dominant people about the Pcs-hnwar 
border, and still retaining some of tbeir old mar- 
tial instincts ; the Karmls, of the llnr_ara district, 
recent Uajput converts to Islam ; tlie Jolahns, 
criminal and turbulent, and notoriously bump- 
tious ; and the Phattis, a widely distribute*! tribo 
of lUjputs, tall, muscular, with refined features 
and well-bred wa) s. 

■ Most of these clans aro of Rajput, Jat, or Tartar 
descent. A large number of them are 
now with the Indian Contingent; and forming 
as they do the bulk of the personnel of tho 
I’unjab regiments, whose prowess is so well 
known, they may be trusted to give a very good 
account of themselves in the battlefield. 


Tin; PATJIANH. 

Tlio Muss.almsn triU-s »if mixed Indian, Afghan, 
and HrythUn oiigln. InhaUling the rounUirt 
ruund al>'jiit Afghaniftan and Ii'o>th-M‘'»t 
.11.1 »l,n lin.. 

Vi variou* jnrla »ts* generally known a*. I’a- 
titans, Thr*y are of Ar)o Sryllilm or T'urko- 
Iranian sUirk, and hsvn l*-ft» rro>K''I and ty 
CTtf Mvl by TarOir, Amh, l'*-i>Iin arid other hlowh. 
Tli»-y however rltfm Jewi»h di-soent and t'*ll 
th.-tnrel\(« (thildit-riof Itrael). Tl-*' 

MiwMlmarts and PaGisn* cflndiafumhh 

f.H eipivlrritis of Cavalry atid -fiO roiiijnnl'’^ 
of Infantry to the Indian Army, The ooU 
climate and lha hanly life of (Iia rnounUin' 
Into pjefcrve-l tljeir virility. They are tali, 
slatnart, handsome f.-Il<jwi», usually with regular 
fcatiin-a and fair complexion, some of thco 
with blue or prey «'yM. 

Titer* are a gnwt many of tlit-eo tril'C* 
etich ivs tho Aftiili, Wariri, Utman Khel. 
Oraknai, all of Indian ^U>rk ; lh« Jluhi*"* 
madcai, Shinwnri, atjd Mohmimd, who ®f 
Afghan dewenl; tho lUkhtlar and Hhi^ni, 
of Scythian aUtek, the Ilsreich and AleJalii or 
Diirnnni, who nre of imre Afghan stock; other* 
of inixe*l Turki»h and Afglian flcMvnt, Ix'n’dcS 
thoGhilmi and IahW (ribi-s and tho Bulciuan 
Khr), All Khel, etc., known as tlio Ihrnhtmtsi^- 

Iludo, ntitamiri, independent and im]>ntient of all 
restraint, there is r.o orslerml government or ctO’ 
tml controlling authority among thr»o tribe*. 
They foim so many warring comtnonwcallh* 
iimler their Kiians. "When not warring 
on* another, they are tom by internal feuds *nd 
disputes among themselves. TIio tribesmen *r« 
bigottofl Sunnis, and obUin their livelihco*! by 
agncultuml aiid jnstoral pursuits, as wandcrinS 
traders and as members of arme*! earavsns. 

Aa a soldier, tho Pathsn displays grc.st dash 
and clan. Owing to his passionato nattire, bs ** 
apt to loM) his head, however, in the heat and 
excitement of Imttle. This leaves tiim at a dlS' 
advantage ns compare*! with cooler-he.adcd troops, 
who_ nro otherwire his inferior. In Britirh 
service, ho has generally proved himself a loya* 
and doreted soldier. It would b« «b«urd, how- 
ever, to expect ethical notions of right, not sclf- 
intorcst, gviiding him — with whom robbery and 
murder are ns the breath of his nostrils. Rnt 
set against this is his grit and nerve, hisjn't 
and manly pride in himself and his reckle*sre** 
of his own life — (]ualitie8 wliich betoken the 
true soldier. 
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thoir armioi actively helped Tirumal Naik, tho 
famous ruler of Madura. As a means of keeping 
them in check and making them turn from their 
evil ways, a suggestion was made to the Madr-is 
Government some twenty years ago — in response 
to their inquiry as to the best means of weaning 
those anxisty-working tribes from their predatory 
habits — that regiments of them should formed 
under their own boroditary chiefs. The proposal, 
however, for certain reasons was not carried into 
effect. 

A typical Muhammadan fighting clan of the 
South are the Itloplahs. A loading London week- 
ly described them some years ago ns “probably 
braver than the very bravest of the white races." 
They obtained their reputation for bravery from 
the prevalent impression that they inherited a 
strong strain of Arab blood from their fathers, 
but as has been indicated by the experiments 
of Mr. F. Fawcett — no mean authority — what- 
ever foreign blood they had, has been eliminated 
^ long ago. The marvellous psychic effect of Islam 
on its uncivilised converts is well known. Ae was 
pointed out by Mr. Fawcett in an official report 
several years ago : “ During the Soudan war we 
had unmistakable evidence of tho extraordinary 
influence which Islamism has on the lower and 
uncivilised races. What made the immortal ‘Fuszy- 
Wuzzy ' of Kipling's ballad such a ‘ firet-rato 


lighting man?’ Bc-nlly nothing but tho effect 
of Jslarn on las receptive nature. It is a 
creed which ns if by magic tum.s tlio sub- 
missive into heroes." This is tlio secret of Mophh 
fanaticism, and tho resultant outrsges which 
have recurrently distnrlitd the .peace of» the 
district since tho Biitish occu]>ation. 

The Katrs aro, ns they h.aVo been designated in 
one of tho newest of new book.s relating to the 
present W.ar, “ tho ICshathriyns pf Southern 
India." The Tiyyns, or toddy-tappers of Malaliar, 
aro of very goo<i physique and shouM prove 
excellent material for making soldiers. The 
Coorga are closely akin to the Nairs ethnically. 
The Iteddis number about two millions and a half. 
They held a predominant position in the early 
centuries of the Christian cm, and still possess 
great physical virility. The I’allis are a numerous 
class avho were once largely employed as soldiers. 
So were the Labbais in days gono by famous ns 
cavalry men The Bedars gave a good account 
of themselves in the Mysorean wars against 
the British. Most of those tribes have con- 
verted their Bwo^^s into ploughshares; hut 
if the history and achievements of their for- 
bears are any criterion, they should with th* 
necessary training make themselves efficient troops 
on the battlefield. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN FRANCE 


Hia MAJESTY TUE KING. 

■‘Il.>okto.llnjrI„,jii„soUier.toupholdtheWtoftb» British Brj .gsinst »■. „-gre.sive »nd 

^ h '’“"'■‘•r r‘"' from .11 p.rts ot th. Empire. Be.st ars'm'i 
that JOU TOll alw.y, be 1. my Ihou-hts .nd preyets. 1 bid you go torw.rd .nd ndd ttesh lustre to 

SIB JOHN FRENCH. - ' 

•’■B.I "Blion fought by the Indian Oorp-s, is tl.ostir- 
ring record of the commdesh.p .n arms nbrnh enista betn-eon Brili.sb and Indian aold^re 


“ “.™’ “““b 'bista betsveon Brili.,!, and Indian aeldi'er, 

Ibed ntn At S ™<> enll-nlry srl,e„orer they bare been 

r^ri.rr„eVm.;t„sM"!;:;d v7nab^^^ 1..V, taken their turn i„"tbe trenrbe_. 

LORD HALDANE. 

“ Indian soldiers were fighting for the liberties of humanity ns much as hid 

freely given her lives and tre.asuro in hnmanity'a great cause • henco thin,. n i f . ^ ihev 

nere. We had been throm together in tbi. „iE .Sifgle ^ ^ 

onenesa, so producing relations between Indin nnd Enghnd Slch did net eri.t” !“ f"'” *°n”” "ttorr 
wonid be n yiclory for the Empire n wh ole nnd coni! n,; SS SL“t to . bi“eH.reb" 
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BRITISH NAVAL UNIFORM. 


THE NAVIES OF THE POWERS. 


THE BRITISH NAVY. 

Cf-HE BritlsE Navy cotishts of the 
(1. clashes and number of ships 
X ’those laid down and under constmcUon. 


... 32 

First CUBS Bsttloshipa ... •• jO 

Seeond-ClMs Battlesbips ... ••• "• 30 

Third-CUas Bsttleships ... 

Bittle Cruisers — 

Armoured Cruisers (old type) 

First Class Cruisers 

Modern Light Cruisers ... 

Modern DQ 8 tro)er 9 

Modern Torpedo-Eoata ... 

Submarines ••• 203.^)00) 

(Men, including Reserves ... 

These ten types ot the British Navy hm, hoa.- 
.yJ'h..punL%.ipgeo„sidet.U.^ 

And tor all modern purpose, and “ 

all new construction, ships of 'var halite^ 

ducedtoflve categories oTily,-6««^«^'^. 
eriiiaws, (Ustro^tri and iubmartnea. 

BArrLEsntrs. 

gun ” prineiple, all the big 3 

being of the same calibre. They y toirether 

gunrofl2inch to 13-5 

with sixteen to twenty guns o ,f,httvi»bas 
The Iron Dais of the 

ten 13 5 inch guns, and and 

speed oE these battleship 13 ^ 25,000. 
their tonnage vanes from 17, imns 

Their greatest fighting power lies in ^ • 

The 1^ inch eun of IfllO has been increased rapm 
?y o the U S 15 inch gan of .H 
tmetion ; and even 16 inch gun, haco ta.n 
signed. The length ot every gun i. '>•’ ‘™'’ *“ 
calibre. The we.ght ef a IS mch gun m « ton^ 
and the weight ot a .hell .t dres is 1950 11». 

mumle en.rgv ” i. 84,000 oot.tons, n « . th^ 
torce ot one shot .at the muzzle is enough 
a 7,000 ton ship 12 feet in the air. 

Side by side with the advance 

the gun has come an increase in the thmta 
the armour. The armour o! the 
. is teem ten to twelve inches thick, '^t 

in4c. thick. IVith the mcre.a.e m «'» 
the gun and the armour, the power ot the 
Iwis also been increased. 

18 


With the increase in ranges an increase in 
ipood tins followed. The speed ot.the battleship 
tJTboen raised trom 18 to 21 knotsh . s'-'i “'P'- 
cinl class ot battleships has been built f“r to 
chniging duties rcijiiiiing higher speed. The e 
niB known as halllt-criiitm. They are not ns big 
as the battleship, nor ns small as the 
crtiiaor, but partake ot both the strength ot tho 
one, and the speed ot the otlien J.'f 
a battle-cruiser is trom 25 to 30 knots. The battle 
cruiser is thus a development of the old heavy- 
typa aruiourAl-cruiser, whieh in ilselt was a dove- 
lopment of the prolected-erma/r, nil of which could 
be regnnled ns fast battleship^.— Tlie twwcr pro- 
per has little fighting functions. It is divided into 
K-oeWs: <l)tho Flotilla C™ ( scout ) 
u«ed torscouting p«rpo«cs, and (-) tho patrolling 
and policing cruiser, for patrolling and policing 


Tonrsno'BOATs axp debtrovers. 

The functions of these two types are more to 
act 03 “mosciuitoes,” and hamw the enemy, than 
to do any actual fighting work. The French for 
eoroetime built a great many torpedo-l^, ond 
tbo Germans also built a large cmft. This was 
met by the British construction of J)eslr 03 /ert, 
vessels of a larger and faster type, which could 
both destroy torpedo-boats and also act as ‘ mos- 
quitoes” themselves. They carry torpedoes as 
well M light quick-firing guns. And they act as 
“ scouts” and also hike the offensive against small 
craft. DeHroijers are of two type-*: (1) the ‘‘(?ccnn- 
goiiMf” destroyer for work with the fleet at sea; 
and (2) the “ riser-type ’’ destroyer for coast de- 
fence. The new torpedo boats of the British 
Kavy are more of the type of coastal destroye’rs 
than that of tho old torpedo-boats. 


BUBJUItlXCi. 

The function of the submarine is scouting os 
well as att-xeking, being fitted with torpedo-firing 
tubes. Its concealed movements en.ables it both 
to scout and attack tho enemy. 


AIRCRAFT. 

Tlie aerial branch of the Navy has been very 
largely developed in the last two j-ears. The 
number of sea-pl.anes and aeroplanes early this 
year was 75. The Navy has ten airships. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


The British Navy is divided into “fleets.” 
There are tlu-ee “ Home fleets," one “ Mediterra- 
nean fleet,” and one “li^tetn fleet.” A fleet 
usually consists of the following ships: — 

Battle squadrons of 8 ships each. Croiser 
squadrons of 8 ships each. Destroyer flotillas of 


22 ships each. Mine layers and sweepers. At- 
tached cruisers. Depot ships. Submarines. 

The distribution and composition of the British 
fleets in the beginning of this year was ss 
follows t — 


Fleet or Squadron, 


ROME FLEET: 

First Fleet- 

Flagship 
1st Squadron 
2nd Squadron 
3rd Squ-idron 
4th Squadron 

Second Fleet- 

Cth Squ.adron 
Cth Squadron 
Third Fleet. 

7Ui Squadron 
8th Squadron 
Tatrol F1otill.a.<» 
Submarines 
Homo Port Flotillas 
ModiterranoaTi Fleet 
EASTEUN FLEET; 

Efvst Indies Siju.anlon 
China Squa^don 
Australian Squadron 
Cape of Good Ilo^ie Fleet 
Other fcrrices ■ 



Grand Total 


43 1 18.5 84 I 59 
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The three Iloim Flats are based on Cromarty, 
Kesjth and Portland. The 4U. .Tuadron rf tt. , 

Fleet is usually on the “ 

I..., only needing drafts from the Naval tame^ 
to be brought up to full war strength. The mird 
Home Fleet is usually on a lower nucleus t^e 
Lting which could be brought up to war 
by dndts from the “ Immedhale Eeservo which 
was formed two years ago. 

The greater part of the IMiKrraneaa WM 

withdrawn from that sea two years ago, and added 
to the Home Fleets. 

The A’fwtem iV«e< consists of the 
CAinrt and Australian squadrons. 

The East India Station includes the 
Gulf, the Northern Indian Ocean, and the Bay 
■ of Bengal. 

The aUm Station ^Tfcdlet 

the weet of Japan and includes the bast Indies, 
the China Sea and New Zealand. 

The dusiraliau Station includes ‘te Austo^n 
and South-east Now Guinea waters, but not New 
Zealand. 

The Oapt 0 / Good Hop, Station extends .long 
the African coast from S 

in the East to St. Helena and Great Fish Oay m 

the West. . 

None of the Eastern ..luadron. ea ept th e Chin. 

squadron 1 — 5 “ bTcGosS oTbIXIu^™ 
StS' .srop®"d-cla,s Battleship in 
the East Indian squadron. 

. THE ADMISTSTIRAriOS OF TUB NAVY. 

The general diroction and ^ 

whole Navy is in the hands of the Firat ^ o 
the Admirelty who is a member of the ^bmet 
and is responsible to the Crown 
for all its affairs. He is assisted by ? 

(known as the “ Admiralty Bwrd ) consisUng of 

four Naval Lords and two Cml Lorfs. 

The whole adnunistration of the r«avy 
carried on by the members of the 
tending and directing the vanous and 
• branches of the Service, u>ider the general d.t^ 
tion and responsibility of the Fin.t Lord of the 
Admiralty, 


THE FRENCH NAVY. 

HE bead of the French Navy ifi the hlinister 
* of Marine who is a member of tho trench 
Cabinet. The administration of the French 
Navy was reorganised in September la-st 
year when a Council of Admiralty was wta- 
blisbed with functions similar to the Hntisli 
Admiralty Board. The Council consists of four 
orofessional members with tho Minister as the 
President. Each of these four members is 
responsible for the administration of certain 
demrtments of the Navy. For puriioses of 
ftdministrotion the coasts of France are divided 
into five maritime divisions. At the head of each 
of Giese divisions is a Vice-Admiral who is res- 
ponsible for the administration of the port, and 
the defences of the coast both on land and 

The main strength of the French Navy is in 
the Mediterranean. In the English Channel 
there are also three armoured cruisers with 
torpedo and submarine flotillas. There is ^ a 
sqimdron in the Far East and in French Cochin- 
China. . , 

The French Navy is manned partly by cons- 
cription and partly by voluatary enlistment. 
There is an “ Inscription Maritime " (introduced 
by Colbert in 1683) which contains the names of 
all male members of the seafaring population bet- 
ween the ages of 1 8 and 60. The periods of serriee 
in the Navy for those whose names axe on tho 
“Inscription ” is the same as that in^ the army, 
with similar co ditions of reserve training. Cons- 
cript liable for military service may also volun- 
teer for the Navy if recognised fit for it. Tlio 
“Inscription” furnishes about 50,000 moi-e men 
than are required by the Navy on mobiliration. 
The number of officers and men serving in the 
Navy last year was 63,596. The number of the 
Reserves was 49,300. The Naval estimates voted 
for tho present year amounted to il9,000,000. 

The total strength of the J'rench Navy early 
this year was as follows : — 

Battleships. 

Dreadnought Type ” 

Pre-Dreadnought 
Battle Cruisers 
Armoured Cruisers 
Protected Cruisers 
Torpedo-Gunboats 
Destroyers 
Torpedo-Boats 
Submarines , ^ . 


159 

73 
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THE JAPANESE NAVY. 

tHEJapaMseN.vy is unto the »u‘™' 

'srr »':=■: 

, TOHihipa. Iheie nte wtg conimts ot 

Kure. tte perso™.! of th^ A ^ ^ 

5,000 officers end 45,000 men, 
raccve of nhout 6,000. Service m «“ 
univevml end compulsory, ns in „[ 

Mikedo is the heed and supreme 0™“'*“,^“^ 

t7ie Sl.7?e"n or ^4 wSo! 

''“rha stength of the Japanese Navy is es 
follows 

I)re»an<»uRht Tjpe ... 

pTe.Dt«i.dnoyRhtTyp<i 
Arraouted Cruiieri 

ProUcted C»oU«.i liUUj^ 

Do) 3rdcUM 

UoproUoted Cfuiset* (acouM) 

• Deitroycr^ ••• , _ •■* ‘ 

ToTpea>Dy*t* • N«w 
Do. O'** 

Torpedo Voeeel* 

SabcnMioes .•• 

THE AUSTRIAN NAVY. 

The head of the 

common Minister of " ^ Department of the 

n entrusted to the ^ ^ mnUs m 

common Wnr OlBce. T _Uo,,t 36 000. Th® 

the ^*ftvy including reserv es is " „ ^ qoO.OOO. 

naval e-Umate, for JSr «"J 

The hend-qu-irter, of the fleet ‘ on 

there are various other ^ ^ ^ flotilla of 

the Dalmattfn 

monitors on the Danube. ^ follows * — 

The strength of the >avy is as follows 


The Latest Naval Improvements. 


Rittleships : 

Dreadnought Tyr® 
Pre-Dreadnought Type. • 
Armoured Cruisers 
Cruisers.. 

Torpedo- Gunboats 

Destroyers 

Torpedo-Boats .. 
Submarines 


4 

12 

3 

9 

7 

IS 


the battle-ship 

he Battle-ship is a mighty instrument of 
I wot and forme the chief unit in the hght- 
) . Bs tteot of any nation. It is most heavily 
protected and armed, as it has to resist (1) hea^ 
^n fire, (2) * torpedo or mine attack and (d) 

'^^^pre'Srher. gainst guniire, the ship’s sides 
, ^ decks are heavily armoured. 

Agaim^°tlio coal-fuel carried by the vessel is so 
diSis!,.! above and below the protective deck as 
w'tothcr shield the vital p.,it. of the ship 
against any shells which may pierce the hidl. The 
Sder, so necessary for manccuvr.ng the ship 
^ring action is fited below the water line to aave 
ft Bom damage. The armour belt resting on the 
oroSclivo deck is carried about Sve feet below 
watmriti order that no serious results may issue if 
rtTvessel receives a shot below the water me 
when it is rolling or pitching. For protection 
acainst torpedoes and mines the ship is provided 
w^ilh an inner skin, forming a double bottom and 
double sides. For detective purposes powerful 
search-lights are carried, and the vessel la piwidcd 
with net defence and smaller armament for dealing 
with torpedo boat attacks. , . . j i 

The amount of woodwork employed is reduced 
to a winimum to obvi.ate risks of fii-e breaking 
out during action. The decks are of cutieme, and 
the cabin, bulk heads, fittings, store rooms, etc., 
are usually of sheet steel. 

Communication to the important parts of the 
vessel is by means of telephone installed therein. 

Tlio above is a brief statement of the prominent 
features of a battle-ship, and we shall now pro- 
ceed to describe the Dreadnought which heralded 
a great advance in battle-ship design, and whose 
tt^ent has contributed so much towards the revo- 
lution of the views held by the Great Powers as 
to the requirement of naval warfare. \V e tako 
the following description from Albert G. Hood’s 
article on battleships 

•* The dreadnouRbt ii 400 ft. long between perpendi- 
cutan by 82 ft. broad and draws 2Gl ft. of water at a 
a„pUMmciit Of 17.V00 tons. Her Parson’s turbine 
Cannes dnio four screws, take steam from Badeoek and 
tVileoek's water-tobo boilers and indicato 23,000 horse 
Dower under nstorsl drought. The designed speed of 
21 knots was exceeded slightly on the truli. The arma- 
ment eoBiists of ten 12 inch guns 24 Q. F. •nti-torpedn 
, . n aufamerBed tomedo tabes. Thus tU 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


SURMAIUNE MINE. 


SUBMAIIINE BOAT. 


^^UBMARINE Mines nro of two clns'cs. 

(1) Controllible and (2) UncontrolKble. 

In the Controllable Mines, Eloctrieity is 
u^ed as the firing agent — the eontrollaWe mines *ro 
nfmin divided into two elasscs (n) observation 
mines and (6) the “ Circuit Closer ” or C. C. 
mine. 

Observation Iklincs are fired by moving a switch 
on shore. They depend for their eucces-sfiil 
operation on very careful observations by the 
operator on shore not only of the exact positions 
of the muies in the mine fields, but also of the 
route of the hostile vessels pissing over these 
fields. When the latter vessels arc seen to be cross- 
ing the site of a mine, the operator on shore 
'• closes a switch and fires the mine. They are 
placed either resting on the bottom, or, are an- 
chored down well below surface so as not to en- 
danger the passage of tiiendly ships and are 
Kirmless, so long as the obseia-er on shoie does 
not move the switch. These nines are honever, 
useless when a den«e fog or mist prevails 

The “ Crieuit Closer” or C.*C. mine contains 
a small piece of appaiatus which is set in action 
it a vessel infringes on it. IVTien set in action 
this apparatus completes an electric circuit in the 
mine through wbidh it is fired by closing the main 
switch on shore. Such mines are placed near the 
surhao© and do interfere with trafhc, but can be 
' left inactive and harmless by the movement of n 
pwitcli oil shore. The advantage of this class of 
mines is that they are effective in fog or mist 
when the observation mines and the guns of 
defence would both be /tors de cembal. 

The explosive, most in vogue, is wet gun 
cotton with a small dry primer and detonator to 
start ignition. The chaige is enlo^ed in a steel 
mino-ca'ie which has an “apparatus” inside, 
containing the eloctric.il arrangements and the 
It circuit closer ” when u<ied. 

In the uncontrollable or mechanical minea, the 
of firing, which is .also often electric, is 
sustained in the mine it«cl(. The source of power 
• -tlipr a small batterj- contained in the mine, or 
‘\nrin- or a su-pended weight. In all these 
the^o minei explode inim^hately in being 


HE Submarine is nn under water craft and 
owes its development to the necessitj; for 
a vessel by means of which torpedo nttaclu 
can be carried out in day light. Tlio boat Is inri- 
siblo when submerged and enn not only nttock in 
day time, but useful for harbour work at night. 

In appeamnee the submarine looks like a fat 
agar tapered towards its tail end. In front a 
close fitting eap encloses a torpedo tube. In the 
centre from the top of the hull rises a small 
conning toner. The propcllei, and riiddei'S for 
horixontal and vertical steering are fixed at the 
stem. 

The conning tower is a circular steel tube 4 inch 
thick, with a clear opening at the top of 21 
inches in diameter and made water-tight by a spe- 
cial device. In the wall of this tower are a num- 
ber of port holes or peep holes fitted with plate 
glass and sealed with steel sliding covers. TheM 
port holes admit of an nil round view. In addi- 
tion to this conning tower which is too narrow to 
be used as an entrance, there are two sufficiently 
large hatches to admit machinery parts and tor- 
pedoes into the hull. Thero are no projecting 
parts on the submarine — a necessary feature to 
avoid entanglements with ropes> nets or cables. 

For surface tunning, the boat is driven by an 
Engine of the internal combustion type (Petrol 
Engine). For running submerged a water-proof 
Electric Motor is fitted. 

The air supply for various purposes is obtain^ 
from an Air Compressor worked by the Electric 
or Petrol Motor as the conditions require. Air 
reservoirs are providetl, and the air is u«od, among 
other things for disch.arging torpedoes and for 
emp^tyingthe ballast and trimming tanks 

\entilition is provided for in ininy ways. 
‘‘ AH the nir driver machinery exhausts into the 
interior of the ship." Excess of air prossure with- 
in the boat is relieved through special safety 
vahes. Ventilators, and electric f.ins are instal- 
M over the engine and at other suitible points. 
To quote from Alan Rurgoyne’s description of 
Uie subm trine 

“A submarine must be provided with many 
gawges,.nnd with insti uments to record accurately 


^fringed Those mines once the depth, amount of balla.st, gasoline and air 
for firing and strewn ,n the se« are alike ‘‘ taim ” and “ stability ” of the bo.at at 


1 ift friend and foe. They may be held in 
hv a weight #r allowetl to drift about, 
positio*' “y 


»ny particular moment. 
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Ai,i, AllOOt TllK WAU. 


dreadnought is an all-big-gun ship, or iu other word«, 
sho carries DO 6-inch or other intermediate gnaa auch 
as were usually Htlcd id tbo earlier hattln-shipa. The 
adrantagea and draw-hacks of tho atl-hig-giin arrange- 
ment hayo been much (Uscussod in Naval circlea, many 
contending that it i< not wise to substitute heavy 12 
inch weapons for the equivalent we'ght of intermediate 
guns ; that tho fact that more than one ot the great 
Naval Powers in their latest ships have followed the 
dreadnought lead is not without signiflesnee." 

The Dreadnought’s main armour belt is 11 
inches thick, tapering down to 6 inches and 4 
inches to the forward and after extiemities of the 
vessel respectively. The protective deck is from 
1 finches to 2| inche.s thick. Special provision 
is made to safeguard the ve.ssel from destruction 
by under-water explosion. Tho transverse bulk- 
heads below tho main deck, which is 9 feet abovo 
the water-line have no doors, .and access to the 
various compartments is therefoic by lifts and 
other special arrangements. 


As regards speed, the Dreadnought is capable 
of steaming at 21 knots an hour. 

^ The vessel is fitted with turbine machinory as 

It resulted in saving in weight and in the number 
of working parts. In addition, there was tbe 
savmg in coal consumpfion, engine and boiler 
room space. Further the liability to break down 
was reduced, and the engines could be placed 
lower in the ship thereby affording increased 
protection. 

X 1,813,000. “ »l«ut 

The Dreidnougbl, bowover, was „„t a com- 
pute rovololion m battUsblp deign. Sho teorc 
..nW a perfection of battleship design reaecting 
unusual credit on tho Bntish constructive depart- 
ment. She ™s tbe embodiment ot simplWty 
fighting effieieney, and a remark.bU instance if 
Jdl round development of type. Ouing, bowover, 
^ programme and competitioi 

.British admiralty ha, ,i„c, put down much 
Wmer types. Tbo “Queen Elisabeth” is the 
latest and ism a distinct class of hoc own. She 
has a displacement of 27,500 tons and a speed ot 
.5 knots. Her armament consists ot eight 15 
inch guns and six 16 inch guns 
h.™ ."'’‘“““S “ JParal CSreles which 

glister speed and heavier armament are tho 
following Present day tactics demand a huge 

th. ""“"S lleet should pcS 

seas the maximum of force, that is to saii 
maximum of speed combined with strong arnmur 
Umlorin armament and a, many of the b«.S 


rilibro guns n-s po.shiblo, hO ll^, to enable tho unit 
to fight tbo decisive nction at a di.st-ince. Tho 
Kuppiionty of the guns over tho armour and the 
incrc.ai:od r.ingc of tho toipedoes render an action 
nt rl<»se <juiii-tcr most dangerous. This princapio 
of fighting at a distance cnablc.s to i-eduje the 
strength of aimour in tho ship and the savdng in 
weight clFectcd tlicieby to bo used for aiinateent,^ 
speed, and radius of action. IIe.ivier armament 
and gre.ater speed mean increased oflensive and 
preservation power. ^ 

The modern b.att]e-ship.s arc provided in addi-j' 
tioii to guns of tho heaviest calibre with guns of| 
medium and light calibi-o also. The mediuraj 
aitillery are employed against minor targets lik* 
tho smallcruiser and land defences ; as also againstj 
torpedo boats. The light guns nio an auxiliary; 
to the cneduim artillery and ate useful for torpedo, 
defence by night. j 

Besides tho gims of the calibres referred to, 
above, tbe modern battle-ship is equipp^J j 

torpedo tubes as well. These latter ore placed [ 
below the water line. ' • 


The Croiser is nn auxiliary to the xVnnour clad 
™tle-8bip. It is intended for co-operating with 
the mwn fleet which consists of Battlo-shlps only. 
In Mdition, its other chief work is to protect the 
Trade routes. The essential features of the 
Cruiser are, “ great speed, protection without the 
use of side armour, a powerful armament, and 
imnimum size and cost." It was at £u«t a battle- 
8 up on a small scale. An improvement gave 
^ to a class known as the “ protected Cruiser.” 
Xhe latter is “ a vessel with the machinery end 
other vital parts covered with a thick armoured 
decl^ minute water tight sub-dirision, and coal 
burners so arranged as to give the maximum side 
I^tection.’ ThUtype is essentially a torp^o 
i>oat destroyer and is provided with'quick firing 
guM of medium and small calibres. 

-ino next step was the “ armoured Cruiser " 
the building of the Cressy typo 
for the British Navy. Three of these were recent- 
ly torpedoed and sunk in the North Sea by the 
Germans. The latest types of British armoured 
CruiMra are as long os 530 feet with n displace- 
ment of 17, .50 tons and a speed of 25 knota. 
The armament consists of eight 12 inch guns, 
sixteen 4 inch guns, anti-torpedo weapons and 
sub-merged torpedo tubes. 


THE HAVIES OF THE POWERS. 


US 


THE torpedo 

To tie kjman the nest most interesting eto. 
.tier the tattloship, is tho torpedo era!^ Tho 
history o! the torpedo loot goes 
1876. Its armament consists o[ ‘“H° 

and .cry small gnns-bnt Its “ 

high speed. To a battle-ship a torpedo is a torco 
to be reckoned with. i <. »«. o Sti 

A torpedo appeam like a steel eiga' «; » ‘“j 
long and haeing a diameter at its widest of 
18 inches. At the apes of its blunted nose 


smote and ilame, mating it a fairly easy business 
to trace the projectile for recovery by night or 

’’^'tejedoes ate fired in two positions-^om 
snbmerged tabes and from deck tubes These 
tubes are similar in principle to guns, but, baring 
nearly to throw the torpedo clear of tho ships 
aide do not need the strength possessed by guns. 
The firing of torpedoes is accomplished either by a 
rnnall charge of powder or by compressed air 
When fired above water tho torpedo takes to ite 
elements almost parallel to the surface though 
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SICriOSAt. VIEW OP TORPEDO. 


irnall Bharp-bladed propeller is 
tsnges sre filed in the hull for ‘wo-thirds o ita 
len^h, and at the tail end are twin-propellem 
in toTid&m revolving on separate shafts. 

In addition the torpedo is prodded wi^ bon- 
wntaland vertical rudders which ” 

maintain its depth and direction after 
The torpedo weighs about 1230 lbs. and itt s^ 
is shont 30J knots. The charge of diy 
accommodated in the nose isabout Iwl 
cost of the torpedo varies with the type ana 
horn £ 200 to 500. , ^ „ 

Mr. Alan H. Burgoyne in his sketch of tho 
" Torpedoes ” says : — , . „ „ 

"We discover six distinct and separate parts. 
Beginning from the nose, ,u! 

Wlowa 1 (1) tho head, (2) tho air cbaud*r. (3) ta" 
balance chamber, (4)theenginerooni, (5) the nuoy- 
atcy chamber, (6) the tail and propellere. Jn 
times of pease the torpedo L. fitted for p^ce 
purposes with what is called a " collision head 
made of thih copper and filled with water «p to a 
weight equalling that of the “ war-head. 

In these pnictices in indicating **S 
Holmes light is so placed inside the torpedo that, 
yben the head collapses against an obstacle, the 
influx of water causes an immediate display o 


the method of its discharge usually tends to 
lower the nose a trifle below the tail. In undo^ 
water discharge, if the ship firing the torpedois 
in motion, a steel slide is pushed out from tho 
sid© In such a manner that the torpedo, when 
fired, shall not be afl'ected by the rush of the water 
along the vessel’e hull. Torpedoes would not bo 
fired from submerged tubes at speeds exceeding 
16 knots, and 1 4 knots Is tho maximum generally 
accepted to-day. The torpedoes employed by 
other naUoas are all derived from the 'White- 
head, though they have been given different 
names. We may appreciate with satisfaction, 
however, that, in tlie matter of torpedo evolution 
along progressive lines Great Britain stands easily 
first to-day." 

The modern torpedo has developed into a 
weapon of immense importance. Its speed and 
range have been increased, and weight added to 
the explosive mixture. It is built so as to cut 
through the torpedo net of a battle-ship without 
exploding,' which latter happens only when 
striking against the body of the ship. The British 
Naval authorities are trying to lengthen the tor- 
pedo so as to increase its range and speed. It is- 
reported that n range of 9,000 metres was attained 
by a recently constructed torpedo in England. 



A FULL BROADSIDE FROM A DREADNOUGHT. 

Thit remirl(»bl« photogrtph sliows «no of tbe I)«atie8*> Broadsides o\er 
discharged (rom a Battleehip. The aimulUneous firing from tbo I2'ieeh eiini 
of 860 pound Projectile*, aggregating 600,00l> foottoni, was a anitjue test 
upon the ressel'a construction The picture show* the ribralioR, but not 
that tbe batttesliip was lilted 20 ft into Uie air 

From the “ TPorld's Work." 



ONE OF THE FASTEST WAR VESSEf.S AFLOAT. ' 

H.MS. Tarfar (torpedo boat deslro)ec) Bteamiogait 31^ knots (3» mjias) an hour. 


\ 
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ONE OF K»Uri’’S lU’NS tO SHOOT 


AlltSIllPs. 



THE HORSE AND WAR. 


>.IIILE tho expansion of mechanical trans- 
^ port has largely reduced the number ^of 
horses required for the transport service 
. of the army, a corresponding expansion 
in civilun lifo ban largely 

oiborsee ol the omnibna type, which had for 

many years been our chief source of snpp^or 

the Royal Artillery. Further during recent 
years wo have been compelled to real.so tlmt 
Cavalry regiments in the Home army contained a 
v»y coLilerahle number of ho^es wh. J wouM 
not he fit for the great strain ‘t”' “ 

imposed on them on the outbreak of war. Tto 

led to an increase in the establishment of.to,«s 
to ensure that no animal would he in the 
ranks on mobilization until he had reached 6 
years of ago. Since the outbreak of war a 
iery Wge number of horses have been re- 
ouired for the army, very many more indeed 
than out mobilization problem ever promd- 
ed for, owing to the enormous ospansion of our 
forces particularly the Artillery branch. Iheam 
raugemmts tor mobilization as regards horses were 
bssid on the application of the ‘“P'f 
which permits the State on a national 
to impress lor public service any horse touud fit 
at a price to be settled by the purehimiug officw, 
ueuaSy County gentlemen ol repute who 
their services. Now while the horses required fo 
draught purposes require little training as di^- 
pline is inborn, the ctivalry troop horse requires 
ft great deal. Thanks to recent additions to the 
peace establishment of cavalry regimenU and the 
system of boarding out trained horses to private 

persoDSundercertainconditions, Cavalry regiments 

were able to mobilue with full complement of 
trftined horses and retain a first reinforcement of 
about 8 7owhen war broke out; while the 
sections of the Army Horse Reserve were able to 
supply the horses required for the Artillery and 
Tmnsport Units. On mobilization reserve units 
of the various mounted branches were forro^ for 
the purpose of training drafts of men and borMs 
for the troops in the field. These r^erve units 
are filled up from the horses obtained by 
impresamenl and they zupply the field army 
units The remount depots refill the reserve 
units' while the depots are refilled by pur- 
chases both in the United Kingdom, and from 
such oversea places as Australia, Canada and 
South America, another of the many great 
advantages which the Command of the sea con- 


fers on us. Reviewing the situation generally 
the system resulted in placing within a fortnight 
of the order to mobilize 36,000 horses in the Ex- 


of the oraor lo moouizo 

peditionary Force, 80,000 for the Territorial 
fbrees and 18,000 for the reserve formations. 

Now it is ft vital ftxiom that the efficiency of 
any body of mounted troops on service depends 
first end foremost on the condition of each horse. 
Just as the health and feeding of the soldier has 
the greatest care paid to it, so it is essential that 
the horse be carefully looked after. There is 
no more willing or sagacious animal than the 
horse and on his well-being may depend not 
merely the life of his rider or the Kifety of a gun, 
but possibly the security of the whole army. 
Hence the importance of being a good horsemaster 
cannot be too frequently impressed on the mind 
of every recruit from the moment he join*, and he 
is trained to keep his horse effective under all 
drcurostances on service 

As ft rule the life of a horse in the field is ex- 
tremely hard And the percentage of casualties large. 

So tar this article has dealt with the 
supply of horses to the army in the field 
before and after mohilitation. Since the history 
of the horse in war is largely the history of ite 
rider and as the characteristic of Cavalry is the 
action of the man and horse combined, the subject 
will best be continued by generally considering the 
employment of Cavalry in the field. One of the 
roost important lessons which a Cavalry have to 
learn is how best to economize the power of their 
horses, and while understanding how to use this 
power to the utmost when occasion demands, 
recognise and practise how to spare it in every 
possible Wfty at other times. 

Cavalry in the field are divided into two main 
parts, the strategical or independent cavalry 
and what may be termed thiJ protective cavaliy’ 
The roll of the first named is to obtain 
accurate information as regards the disposition 
strength and direction of march of the hostile 
forces, which may possibly entail the defeat 
of the hostile cavalry as a prelude to obtaining 
the sought-for information. The second body 
or protective cavalry covers and protects, ag 
its name indicates, the movements of the main 
columns and is usually placed under the orders 
of subordinate Commanders, whereas the ind®. 
'pendent cavalry receives orders ” 
the Commander-in-Chief. Now 
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enemy anywhere wthin an 80 mile radius. 
Without aeroplanes, a similar result would take 
an officer’s patrol sent out from the strategic 
cavalry at least three days, while the prospects of 
acqviiring information would be less, and the in- 
formation when received by the commander would 
be much less accurate. Aircraft also assist in the 
service of inter-communication and co-operation of 
all arms, and finally it supplements the Telegraph 
and Telephone service in obtaining news of wluit 
is happening during the battle. Thus, aircraft 
afford a degree of security, save officers, 
men and horsefiesh, and reduce the an:siety and 
strain of the commander. 


nEianr dubisg reconxussasce. 


The height at which aircraft should fly during 
reconnaissance depends on the conditions of wea- 
ther. Experience has shown that anj-tUIng under 
4,000 feet is unsafe from rifle fire, while to be 
quite aafe from modern anti-aircraft guns, it is 
necessary to maintain an altitude of 8,000 feet. 
At the same time even at 4,000 feet it is very 
difficult to see anything in detail. Therefore 
when a flier is looking for information, be has to 
risks, '\^'hen he has obtained the informa- 
tion, however, ho should always asrend to a safe 
height so as to guard the information he has 
obtained. Skilled pilots take advantage of clouds 
for concealment when available 


riLots AND onsERvcns. 

In scouting work, it Is neces&iry tint every 
aeroplane should ha>e a pilot to fly tbo machine 
and an obMit^'cr to record what n seen. Ihero 
should be means of intcrcommunumtion between 
the two by means of speaking tubes or other 
similar appliance*. Up to the present no rery 
suitablo method has been de^^sed. On my own 
aeroplane I have been able to converse with my 
pASsengere, but it requires eonvidorable shonlinE 
on account of the noise made by the engine and 
the ni«h of wund. 

Ob«ervers require tareful training and practice 
ticfore th^y van bring the accurate and complete 

information. * 

Bo imjvi^nt h it to haie good obaera-ers that 
Colonel bykes, Commandant, Military Wine Rovs! 
Flying Corps, consider* that the la-t of sUff offi. 
c«.rs, and as many of them a* possible, should be 
trained and kept in practice a* olt«ervew>. Un- 
tpune»l o&icers are of no use. 


Kons os scorriNu. 

The scouting, before the force* come into coi 
tact, is generally a matter of observinc the en 
„y> main Vodiw. VTben the forces m comh 


into touch with each other, however, tlie troops 
must be observed after they have left the reads ; 
it is then harder to find them, and most difficult 
to estimate their strength. For observation pur- 
poses on these occ.asions, it is very advisable to 
have-staff officers skilled in the work, who know 
the latest reports received, to make ascents from 
time to time. 

Having obtained information the greatest ralue 
must at once be gained from it, and the aircraft 
commander must be in constant touch with the 
general staff. Further, his observers should be 
placed in full possession of all information alre.ady 
gained and movements intended. 

UASDING IX IXFORMATIOX. 

The method of handing in information still re- 
quires developing. Wireless telegraphy has been 
successfully used from airships, but not jet from 
aeroplanes, and consideinble development in this 
direction may be expected in tbo future. Wire- 
less is of course subject to the disadvantage that 
messages may be tapped or jammed. 

In any case, a great deni depends upon the 
observer, lie has to decide whether he will com- 
municate his information to the forces in the fir- 
ing line, or to the staff, and also whether he 
shall land or drop his mes&ago. Landing takes 
more time and in some are.as it maj’ bo dangerous. 
On the other hand, a message cannot give the 
Mme details as tsvn bo done in person after land- 
ing To drop messages, bags aro usually employ- 
ed, but the French have recently develoj'cd a 
method of dropping a cylinder, which on striking 
the ground causeb a light to burn and to indicate 
its wliere.abouts. The disadvantage of dropping these 
cylinders ia that they are liable to injure friends. 

USE WITH AETILLKKY. 

As already stated, aeroplanes have become in- 
dis]>ensnbie to artillery in order to enable the firo 
director to projierly control his lire. Before 
long it isprobablethat every artillery commander 
will have his own aeroplanes. A not uncommon 
plan is for the aeroplane to drop smoko balls im- 
mediately over the enomj . Those float in tlio air 
Mffidenlly long to enable the range to bo taken. 
The artillery then commences fins at, say, 100 
yards short, and gradually incroasoa the iwcf^ 
until the aeroplane ob«=erver signals that it ^ 
conoxl. In this way, artillery is able to fire at, 
and stnke, invisible target*, and during the 
iwsent war, largely duo to the co oiwration of 
• *^*^*'*®>7 has attained an importance 
^ <'njojed since the daje of 
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VSE OE AIRCIUET FOR TUE OFFENSIVE. 

The advantages possessed by atrcj-aft in attack 
are obvious. Fortifications are not so well pre- 
pared to defend themselves against the attack of 
aircraft. Again, aircraft can attack the centre of 
a fort or a city, whereas batteries and other 
meth’ods of attack have first to destory the 
perimeter defences. The experience of Paris and 
Antiverp that the Germans are <jutte cap- 
able of dropping explosives on the defenceless 
inhabitmts of any city, to which they can obtain 
access. And judging by their general policy of 
striking terror in the hearts of people by inflict- 
ing suffering on the defenceless, it is a form of 
Warfare that must be carefully considered. It is 
satisfactory to note, however, that the Hague 
Confeienca of 1907 decided that the bombardment 
of undefended towns by any means whatsoever 
should be forbidden. But this, though satisfac- 
tory as far as it goes, is of little value, unless 
there is means to enforce the regulation. 

The recent air raid by naval officers on the Zep- 
pelin factory at Friedrichshafen furnishes a go^ 
example of what may be effected by aeropUnea 
in offensive work at the present time. The fol- 
lowing is the official announcement as made by the 
Secretary of the Admiralty through the Press 
Bureau 

''On Sktardky a dighe ct aeroplanes uad«r (be Com- 
mander B. F, Qrijga, o( tlie Ko^al Kaval Air Bemce, 
wuh flight Commander J. T. nabiogtoo and flight 
Lieutenant 8. V. Sippe as pilots, flew from Frencti terri- 
tory to the Zeppoiio airship factory at Friedricbsbafen. 

“Alt three pilota in succession fiem down to Close 
range under a beavy firo (lom guns, mtrailleuaes. and 
rifles, and launched their bombs according to instructions. 
Commandor Briggs is reported to bars been sbot down, 
wounded, and taken to hospital as a prisoner. Both tbe 
other officers hare returned safely to Preach ferritory, 
though their machines were damaged by gun fire. They 
report positircly that all bombe reached their objeebre, 
aod that serious damage was done to Che Zeppelin 
factory. 

" This flight of 2fi0 mles, which penetrated 120 miles 
into Germany, across mountainooe country, in difficult 
Weather co^ditione, constitutes with tbe attack a fine 
teat of arms." 

It is satisfactory to record that the new Brit- 
ish army aeroplane is tbe best possessed by any 
nation. It is easily the fastest, and most sfetWe, 
and is also one of the best climbers and strongest 
machines in existence. 

eiaUTtSQ AEEOPLASES. 

Aeroplanes have already been furnished with 
guns and light armoui, and a Russian n.amed 
Sikorsky had constructed an aeroplane which 
will carry 10 men and more. There can be no 
doubt that, at an early date, powerful fighting 


aeroplanes will be constructed which will bo used 
to destroy the enemy’s speedy light scouts. It 
would appear then that theie will be two types 
of aeroplane, one typo employed for scouting 
purpose, and tho other type employed in des- 
troying the enemy's aeroplanes and airships. 

The attempt to obtain the command of tbe air 
will, in future, probably take place at the very 
outbreak of hostilities and before the land forces 
come to grips. Tho moral effect of ]osing the 
first aerial encounters is likely to be very great. 

Id this connection, it is very satisfactory to 
leam that the British aviators have established a 
moral superiority over their German adverearies. 
It is stated that whenever a German aeroplane 
appears in sight, two British aeroplanes rise to 
drive it away, or to destroy it. If they are able 
to continue this plan, the German aeroplanes will 
soon be tied as securely to the ground as the 
Genoan navy is bottled up in its own harbours. 

WEAPONS USEP WITB AEROPLANES. 

In fighUng between aeroplanes, quick-firing 
guns, rifles and revolvers are commonly employed. 
For use against enemy situated on land, the most 
usual weapon has been the explosive bomb, 
whieb usually weighs about 22 lbs. and is fitted 
with a percussion fuse to make it explode readily 
on striking any surface. Airships may cany 
machine guns, and sometimes they are provided 
with torpedo discharge apparatus in the cars 
below the gas chamber ; they are also frequently 
armed with a machine gun carried on the top, 
access to it being obtained by means of a shaft 
through tbe gas chamber. 

/Yy. 2. 
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loichicU Uuvxo'lcrn oSicer “ 

jjrwtne day ’-Bib John Fbesch. 

TYI-bS OV AlBCtlAlT. 

toft m.y be divided into the Ioll<.«."i; 
‘'a)'div,A;pe whiel. «.e Wf ”'' 

which m^y be again sub-divided into 

(„J Rigid, and (i) Ce'l>P''“;' „„d 

(2) AnoplaM which 1 Mono- 

of which there are two type > 

plme and Biphne. j ^ desciibed 

These typee e! her. w. 

in some detail in another 
moniy concerned with their effect on war. 
ooiiranATtvh AnvenTanhs or ammre a-sh 
ABBOPI-tJ^Ea- 

the following advantages :— 

(1) It it much f<M CM«y- . awoge 

(2) It posse^es taken at 75 

speed of a good r^ilh 45 miles an 

miles an hour as ^ compared wun 

hour of a good atfbhip. which au 

(3) 1110 great ««« ond « f f J^^ed with an 

aeroplane '~'n nutn«i‘vre P® 

airship. 


The advantages of an ni.shil, over an aetoplane 

”°(n That it con Aorer, that is to say, its «”?»“ 
nay ho stopped, and it J'’® 

andeaiefollylitody the ground underneath it 

It can therefore -aim bombs and guns 

‘=“(2T“Lside.ah,y 

thV.n.eropUne, The radius 

of tho new Urge Zeppolms is some 600 miles 

The newest machine can remain in the air 

for 48 hours at a time. 

a f3\ The li/tiaa power is tery much ^rat®r. 

a! The dirigible has a largt ttmdij pUtfcrpi, 
and is therefore most suited for ffring 'rorn ^d 
tor transmitting and leceiring messages by wire 
less telegraphy. 

USKt OP AIItCBArT IN IVARFAIII. 
aVircroft are uied mainly for observation pur* 
poa,es and to a minor extent for attack. Up to 
tho pie.«ient by far the more important use of 
aircraft is for observation, of which leM is beard 
than of the more spectacular bomb dropping. AS 
aia-mft continue to develop, berwever, tbero is 
httlo doubt that their ofl'ensive powers will bo 
very much increased. , 

OBSERVATION. 


'(t) V readiness irilh Sd 

he taken to pxecei, packed i I h-wo swn 

transported. ’running o« their own 

many Blonot roonopline „otor cars, their 

wheels and pulled j,, *<, that they 

wings being folded along their bacKs, 
rcvemblcd Ivrgo dragon ms. aerophne con 

(5) Attacking 

rise. This gives It a great advai^^^^^ and greater 

“i:«.?;w»;S- always g.« .h..- 

■ “”csi:«dT— 

ueroplane may bo pierce y 
and bUll continue on i 
Rand, on airship is ' > 

dwti-oyed. ,, • ^^en combinei! 

r<) of mpid msnmn- 

with its high difficult larriet t„ 

™ng,mrke»itan erc,« g J 

hit os compared with h,,*Ar 

feet long and 50 feet m diameter. 


Tho principal uses of aircraft in observation aro 
to locate and bring back news concerning tho num- 
bers disposition, and composition, of the troops of 
tho enemy, their movements, traffic on railways, 
and aUo the disposition of friendly troops. Further, 
aircraft have become iiiclispens.ahlo to artillery 
which in mwlern warfare, with its long ranges and 
carefully concealed positions, would bo quite blind 
without aircraft. 

USE WITH OTITeB ARSIS. 

There lina been, and for a longtime will contin- 
ue to bo, much discussion on the effect of aviation 
and its employment in conjunction with other 
arms. In connection with land foices, avi.ation 
is most closely allied with cavalry and artillery. 
Aircraft aid and save civalry much unneces- 
sary work, and they are able to bring in 
information very much more rapidly. Under 
reasonable conditions of weather and country, 
A commander may within 3| hours expect 
a report on the position, approximate strenf^th 
formation and direction of movement of'^tbe 
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Ordinary Celd-g\ins do not possess Buflicient 
elevation to allow of their being trained on air- 
craft, nor, when they are once trained, are they 
able to follow it. 

The principal requirements of an anti-aircraft 
gun are : that it must bo capable of great olova- 
tion up to nearly 90 degrees. It must be capable 
of firing in any lateral direction. The pivoting 
mechanism must be so arranged tint the gun may 
be rotated suSiciently quickly to follow the 
movement of the aircraft, and finally a rapid rate 
of firing must be maintained. 

Three types of guns have been developed on 
these lines. One for use in the field mounted on 
a light two-wbeeled carriage ; another for use on 
a motor car, and a heavier gun for use on board 
ship. 

AMSJUKniON. 


Among the special ammunition that has been 
donsed for use against aircraft way be men- 
ttoned '' 


the dirig'bl igniting the gas of 
(2) A smoko producing shell, A hollow spoco 

motonsl, which gires out o thick easil, visibli 
moke, enabling the path ot the shell to be readily 

lellowcd, so that the correction ot aim re^i'rej 
may be re.adily ascertained. 


AVOIDAKCG or OB9ERVATIOS. 

alrrrJfJ* observation \ 

aircraft, the following points should be borne 
mind The two principal inauences are b.»cl 


ground and movotnont; for instance, troops vi 
easily seen on a light coloured road when morinf, 
wliilo they nro dillicult to perceive iflyingaDJOc^ 
gra-ss or small bushes, and if they keep Etiih 
Another point to be borne in mind is never to 
look up. 

If on a bro.ad road nnd an enemy aerophee 
comes in sight, it is well to keep all troops on one 
side and instruct them to keep perfectly ftiU- 
The remainder of the road will from a consider- 
able height appear to be the whole road. On the 
other hand, when in column of route on a diW*" 
road, cover should at once be taken on both side?- 
When moving in extended order in open country, 
troops should beinstiucted immediately to 
such cover ns is available and to lie q“>te ftin 
until the aircraft Iinsp.as5od. "Woods, belts of tree^ 
high hedges, nnd villages are examples of 
cover. When in camp or bivouac, enemy 
may be deceived if the usual formation is aUcred, 
if, for instance, a battery can be made tonpp^'^ 
like a R, E. Company. 

Troops billeted in villages or towns sr® * 
dilEcuH problem for the observer. It is irep^®' 
sible for the aircraft obsen'er to determine wMt 
is their number or composition. It is probw* 
that in the present war, villages and towns 
on this account been greatly used for aecommwftt- 
ing troops, nnd this may explain to some 
the great amount of destruction of villages and 
towns tliat h.as taken place, 

It is well to light cooking fires near rillag^^i 
tliat the smoke may not attract the nttention of 
tbe enemy. 
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The Balloon, the Dirifllhle, and the Aeroplane, 

jTe. HENSM AN , 


HE conquest of the air has been the ambition 

, ofmanforcoHntle.aaKes. ^he heroes - 

‘ the stories of ancient mythology, are c i 

escue fair damsels or attack tu 
VUhough inventors and Attention to 

,imes hav* been devoting ...thentic record of 
;ho art of Hying, thero jcco 

»y .™ ..ving "'‘wrVr.noh. 

»h,n A1 .rf, “ '"\y wUl, B»chine.. In 

men made an attoinpt t ” . a rich 

poper Th«y discovered th«t 

holloons filled wit. to' nir. in J ^ 

hot nir enclosed m n ? ^ith these bnlloons. 
SococstnUscenls "“"t"® Kobert nirried 
in the •"»;« ir. ‘XS, ?n Vn.llel lines 

out sncccssfully investlga fillinc the gas 

with this dlire,e„c«. ln^,f5”en;^^^^^^^ 

Itag With hot air, they „ car to carry a 

and arranged Hydrogen ropidlj 

— er ‘t» C“ ,;,Lg Sgent, .nd 

took the place ot hot „j,i>er as the contain- 

,„l,l»re»tod..kr.ptod ^pe^^^ 

ing ouvelopo. In i«o^ 

English Channel m a ^ ^ _i„eo till tho 

No iBI^rtant develop^™;, t~h^,t._^^ 
year I83b, when the Is assan balloon — 

cnVic from London. Since 

Tariff, nL„nd.J^^^ 

■‘”K”r^'Ti.^he"r.t to e»..rn-nrh”«l.“ 
coaid be J''”!! feet long and 3!l feet in 

„gar 't»^ “'SsVi'nt, to which he attoeh- 
lrra,n.».n en^ne^f^h™ 

rtthiiTj^e b’i^tJo.'ld not proceed farllwr inhU 
oiiniHiyix, w .i.pir excessive coal, 

experimonta on account of tlieir exes; 


rarious other inventors, principally French teck- 
led tho problem from time to time, some of thoir 
machine being driven by manual power, and 
others by electric power. 

It was not, however, until the present century 
when tho development of the petrol engine reMh- 
ed a hi"h state of efficiency that tho conquest of 
tho nir became a possibility. The mtroduction of 
the motor oarand the necessity of having power- • 
fol engines of small sire and light weight directed 
the attention of tho most skilful engineers to the 
production of petrol engines of this type and . 
thoir omploymont on flying maomnes. 

TUB isaoriAKE' 

We have till now been speaking of balloons or 
" Lighter than Air” machines — a few i^roduc- 
tory remarks on the beginnings of the Heavier 
*!.«„ A5m” mafKines—nonnlorlv known as aero- 


nkines— seem necessary. • 

This problem of flying with n heavy type of 
raaebine seriously engaged many minds, principal- 
ly from the year 1867 onwaiils. Professor Lang- 
ley of America, and Sir Hiram Maxinf made im- 
portant experirneiitB. The former was the first 
to construct a model aeroplane which could make 
any considerahlo flight by means of propellers 
worked by its own engines. His researches into 
nir currents and the stability of aeroplanes wero 
of immense and enduring value, and his death was 
a great loss to aviation. 

Sir Hiran Jluxim built a hnge aerophne cost- 
ing X20,000 ; as a flying machine it was not a 
auccess, but its failure enabled to teach manyuse- 
ful things about the best propellers to use, wind 
pressure and the like. But the work which re- 
sulted in Bucei^ss is attributed to the brothers 
Lilienthal, one of whom lost his life while flying 
in 1899, and the brothers Wright of Ameriea. 
Both the brothers Lilienthal and the brothers 
Wright based their study and experiments on the 
school boy’s kite. The general principle of the 
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•nables tlio cars and propelling !n.»cliincry to bo 
rigidly connected to the fmaif-woik tliiih obtain* 
ing tho 1>cst possible result from tlio piopellcrx. 

A description of tlio Zeppelin in the Uoiiiitii’ own 
words with illustmtion npp>Mi-od in our last iMitic. 

It must bo admitted that os n fipecUcular 
tiling a dirigibl* airsliip aloft is much more liu* 
pOfting and improsaivo than an aeroplane. Tho 
latter at a great height is a tiny thing. Hut tho 
dirigible with its gigantic shai»e is an imprcs'-ivo 
and picture.squo si^it. And in svar tho idea of 
a great Krial warship throwing down Itomba i* 
moro terrifying than that of tho ncropUno 
bcout. Dut their relative usefulness is still an 
undecided matter. 

The objections against tho dirigibles of any of 
the nboro types are 

(1) The leakage of gas renders them untrust* 
worthy. 

(2) Their bulk ofl'ers groat icristanco to tho air 
and entails the use of engines of very Idgli 
horse ^ ower. 

(3) To protect them against wind and weather, 
some types of dirigibles luave to be de6.atod-*au<l 
once they are dsEated, they are useless and have 
to be conveyed to their base — or to some 6ix>t 
where the necessary gas can be obtained. This is 
a most serious defect in time of war. 

(4) The rigid type of airship c.an only come to 
rest on water, except in an absolute calm ; aud 
must be boused in a harbour to protect it from 
the wind. This enormously limits its usefulness 
and field of action. 

(5) The bulk of the airship is a dis.advantage 
and presents a big target to the enemy. 

(6) The number of men required to iminage it, 
its slow speed and the small altitude it can attain 
to are all sarious drawbacks against its use for any 
purpose. 

Coming now to the Heavier than Air types, 
we observed while tracing the history of flying 
machines that the •“ Glider ” was the |wrent of 
the aeroplane. Most of us know that n school 
boy's kite would only fly when there was some 
wind — and the stronger the wind, the better it 
flew and the more disficult to hold it. The school 
boy’s kite w-as improved by Lilienthal and others 
into a boX'kite which consisted of two fiat planes 
held together by distant pieces in such a manner 
as to allow of the passage of air between the 
pianos. The next step was the glider. 

In the glider, a« it wee eTentuatly worked ant, there 
Were two pitnee fixed one above the other and separated 
from each other by dietaot placet, the lower plane 


iiSTiog at It* centre aame arraneemeot for holding th® 
Operator during hts descent. 'Ibe ^lidir wss taken t* 
tlietepol a hill, or eliR, the operator took hi* plactf* 
aod the apparatui was puihed over Into the a!r. Th® 
descent of the gitdrr csu»ed the passage ofacertsin 
amount of air under the pUiies forming the glider, and 
tha prcMure of this wind. *s it virtually wi*. lessened 
the speed at which the glid<r descended, lo ploQ® o* 
(allinRierileally downwards, when all was right, it n*d® 
a beautiful glide, a descent at a slight angle witbth® 
liorirootat line. 

llio Aeroplane <'■' «■» know it to-day is 

(lovclopnicnt of tho glider. 

Our readers may want to know how an acw 
piano flics. To exphtin this wo would refer tbeni 
to the kite, which, whatever ita ahape m.'iy be H 
no acroplmc. Tho pull of tho string on tlic kit^ 
is tho counterpart of the driving power of th** 
|>ctrol engine in the flying machine. If tho 
aido of the kite is tilted against tho breeze, the 
uir strikcH it and is reflected downwards atb 
similar angle. The line bisecting this angle give** 
tlie resultant upward thrust. "The angle of re* 
flection is equal to the angle of incidence" i* « truth 
familiar to all >hitriculation students. If th® 
kite wcie not held by a atring, this upward thrust 
would blow tlic plane back, which is prevented b/ 
the pull of the string, and the kite is kept eoan'o^ 
thereby. The methe^ of atarting to fly a kite b/ 
towing it behind for some distance at a certail> 
angle until the speed is sufficient to allow it W 
rise, iS also very much like the starting of aP 
aeroplane. 

Tho air olTers a strong resistance to the flyin? 
machine, and tho object of tlie builder of th® 
aeroplane is to so slmpe Lib plane and aeroplan® 
ns will overcome this resistance. 

Air currents move in regular lines without 
eddies or whirlpools. Any disturhatws of thi® 
stream line sets up whirls and hinders the pass* 
ago through the nir. Therefore the planes etc-t 
must be shaped to allow of easy passage of ai*" 
p.'ist and ovw them. 

As n result of experiments, it was found that 
the best form of plane had a curved or cambered 
surface. The term pUne ’’ is used in an Irish 
sense. They ore not planes, but arched member#* 
the highest part of tho arch being nearer th® 
front edge, and sloping gently towards the rear. 

The pline further is thicker in the front and 
tapers away. It is in fact a copy nf a bird’s win^. 
and tho best form known so far. 

Investigation showed that tho above foim of 
plane possessed the greatest lifting power. Th® 
reason U the nir current strikes the upper part of 
the arch (or hump) and is reflected at ar 
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«ngle upwards aud away from the P’j*™' 
results in a partial vacuum above the 
back portion and “ sucks tho plane up. 
the air under the a.eh portion i. 
slides dosvn to the back edge, and it la ‘'*“1”, 
of the air which is caught and f»ced down 
beneath tho piano, and supports 
plane is to.aring through the 
The planes therefore piovide 
suit.ee and in torn, and section would 1» arched 
or humped ns described above. -s-v 

The i™rk of the pilot of the '“K 

enacting, and he has in addition to 
machine and looking into hea,.s o other d^ls 
while the machine is in motion, "atcl. and ohsono 

carefully the air currents while Hying. Ihe 

caprices of the air are as sudden and smnrf as »» 
wither. Our readers will have noticed 'n the 
accounts of aviation contests regarding the dim 
culties eiperienced by aviators in 8 , 

•1 Air poekots." Very little ■> 

pockets. They are supposed to bo 

the air is less dense and is not in . cy 

by eonJid.r.bly lessening tho support afford^ by 
the passage of the supporting planes though tb* 
air. '^The result is a 'csscmcB to 

of the machine which tends to ma . .v* 

the earth. Unless the pilot is 
machine may dive too far to make recovery ol 
taUnce impossible. . ai,. -ons- 

The behaviour of air u rtrictlv 

traction and mansgement of '* 

speaking the subject matter of the science known 

abstruse for pop*;^, 
menl. Wo have only touched ou 
pie details, aud the serious re“d«' “ ,S™tiOT 
books on “Aero-Bjuamics” for fuller information 

in the matter. Walker’s booklet 

We quote agrnn from Mr. NNalKers 
which describes the construction &c., of the 
aeroplane in simple aeroplane now 

There »re virtaslly only *"<> .*/*“* tho mooopUoe 
on the inntlftt, known “.Vm triplsno,*^*.* 

and the biplme. A third, " ^g^’^were^^niado nod 

klso introdoced. and » ee't«in nu „„uj,ctBr« bM 

flew, but the writer undertUnde ® 

been ebendoned in farour ? . • , heceoee 

’pVrte,"hV;;«rp‘» dmasi 


_ . L. !t wai made of stout Umber. 

In tbe TlTright b p made i“ tho early machi- 

The planes P°"*’ hickory or other suitable 

nee of , j„ form, dirided into convenient 

wood yk,'u„,„a”a"'.». »' 

pUnaissapp „ . . or atanchiona made 

m'thafcwill^ offer ^he least resistance to the 

L hold guide, (of th. wires eoutrolliug the 

'“TKl““r"rel«v.ti"g plan, in Iho typical e.clj 
The eievsi front of the two mam planes. 

K rlppolted from the central platform of the lower 
pUoeby 

ontbe”arrangement8 close to the pilot’s hand. The 
eievalor and the tail plane assist to support the roachme 

“in the ce'ntral platform is fixed the engine '» 

. machine through the air. the carburettor 

IhrwaUr^hat clrolBs roond the engtoe, and the geanrg 

'"hi pa'petorauTbi'lSi.r farm, utblpl.ue ia 

fixed at the rear of the lower plane. It may be driven 

direct from the engine, its central boss being attached 
to^he engine shaft, or it may be driven by ohains. In 
the Wright and the Cody biplane, and in some others, 
there a4 two propellers, driven in opposite direetioni, 
be cUlnss.milsr to those used in automobile driring. 
wbleb deliver the power from the engino-sbaft to the 

**”reddiUon to the above, the biplane has usually some 

nrrangeoient to sssist in balancing. 


TUB ItOSOPLaMX. 

The monopUne, is a much prettier apparatus, and very 
much more like a bird inform. The Cleriot, which has 
done tbo roost importaDt work and woo the greatest 
Dumber of races, is more like a biplane, with the sup- 
portiogplsoeserranged on the same lever. As the name 
iiDplies Id a monoplane, the aupporting planes— there 
must nects&arlly be two-are approximately in the same 
borixonlal plane. They nearly always elope a little onto! 
the horiiontal as they recede from the central fusellage. 

But the general arrangement obtho monoplane is very 
different from that of tho biplane, as will be seen from 

the drawings of the two machines respectively. In the 
biplane, it will be reuiembered, the fusellage is merely an 
D^beasory to support the tail plane and vertical rodder } 
in the monoplane the fusellege bears nearly tho same 
relation to the rest of the machine as the body of a bird 
does to its wings, head and tail. In the latest forms the 
main fusellage cloaely approaches the oatlines of a bird’s 
body. It is completely enclosed, and the curves of the 
enrioaing structure are auch as will avoid the formation 
Reddies in the air, as tbe machine mores forward. 

In the early forms, tbe Dlcriot and others, tho fuseh 
Uge or body might be looked upon as a long openwork 
cradle of rectangular section, but tapering from tbe 
frost to the rear. 




BLP-niOT MONOPLANE. 


1 iri 

S the eea other 
'it eheir 'er the P>l” eoelrel ol 

..liffement* ‘ ,cJ end M taofltion«d abore, it 

SSetSSSee. *t tSe"th«i„'"<’i.„, redder eed II,. 
iS, .eeilteett;; > n, uil pUe. le 

Sorator- of it only bt.ag motaWt 

rorret.Min tbe biplane, 
'‘’lent SlaU in "»»<«*» control. 

^'“Jh.“ra"eepl*”o'"'“, heleeetee I- ebl.ierd b, 

1 b too "1 wins*! np or down. Inenmemonoe 

warping pMM toward* the tip le arranged 

plane* a po' nioeh on the lines o{ the flips lo the 

•““erb'iSln. 2;a th.T ... ...red ep er de.e b, 

Wright o p Of ribbons, ending in lerere at the 

jQcao* o‘ g J ofber forms of monoplane tho wings 

eriato a mored bodily up or down , that is to aay. 

tho'^aogi®. which the wing as a whole makes with the 

^'^Tt'e^wioga of the monoplane and the eupporting planes 
f the biplane are built up of a oDiober of longitudinal 
*’‘d transroree ribs, over which the treated fabrlo is 
Mretohed. It is usuilly secured to both the npper and 
tower faces of the ribs. The form of the nhs gises the 
necessary camber. 

THB HYD80-AGB0FLASE, 

The hydro-aeroplane^ or hydroplane, as it is sometimes 
called, is merely any aeroplane fitted with floats thnt 
will onablo it to rest upon tho water. It it also a tractor 
biplane. The idea is that the machine thsll bo asrd 
with man-of-war cruisers, and the writer suggests also 
with ocean passenger steamships. The floats are merely 
cursed pieces of timber of such dimeiitiona that tbeir 
power of flotation it sufficient to support the weight of 
the aeroplane and its passengers when it is resting on 
the water. It is hoped that the aeroplane wilt be ored 
for scouting. In that case the pilot on bis machine 
would be lowered on to the water by the side of the 
ship. He would nso from tho water, just as an aero, 
plane rises from the grouod, would oonolode hla 
tssonnaisianco, and on returning to his abip would 
U°3 on the -water and ha hoisted in. 


HOW Till: AKnoi’LSM: Kiara am> falls. 

The aeroplane is made to more upwards, to climb i"to 
the sky. so ai to speak, OF lo more «1ewowards, by lb" 
aid of tho cleralor. The elrralor coosists of a esmbered 
■urfaev, fabric stretched nter a wood or rrsUl fr»<oel 
carried >n the case of the earlier forms of biplane usnel* 
ly in front, and in the menopltnn and (ra tor like bt* 
plane in the rear When carried in front it Is arranged 
with Its inner ends aa pitots, so that its outer cods es" 
be raised or lowered. In the monop'ano and tractor 
biplane tho elerator le iiaually hinged at the cent^ sod 
guys Of wirsa from Ictere near the pilot’s Kaode in both 
eeees enabled him to place it eny any aegle ha miuircSt 
with tbc hoiizontal When the etoretor is iillra I'P* 
werde. tbe preiaurc of the air on tho under-sidc when it 
IS earned in front, end on the upper aide when It •• 
earned lo rear, turns the front of the machine upward*, 
or, what amouote to the lomslhing, the rear of the 
•neehioe downwarde In either ca<e tbe coiirac of the 
machine la direcled upwards When the elerator is 
turned downward), the preiturc of tho air, on its upper 
Bido when It is carried in front, snd on tbe lower side 
when It la carried behind, caused the front of the 
roacbioe to turn downwards, or the tai! to turn upwards- 
lo either case tho course of the machine is directed 
downwards. 

now THB aEROrLSNE IR BTEBRBD BIGtlT AM> LEFT. 


The aeropline is steered right or left by the aid of the 
rertical rudder, which in all forme of the nachioe H 
cemed on the tail. The rudder u aometimea single, and 
there are sometimea two \ and agtm tho two are aome- 
times arraoged side b» aide, and sometimes one abore 
the other The rudder consists of a frame of wood of 
metal, of very much the same form as a boat’s rudder, 
over whinn fabric similar to that used on the mainpl*“” 
IS atretched. The position of the rudder or rudders i» 
controlled by guy* running from lorert or other arrange- 
menta at tho pilot's hand. Turning the rertical rudder* 
to the nght cause* the head of the aeroplane lo turn to 
the right; and turning the vertical rudder to tho left 
causes tho head of the aeroplane to turn to tbe left. H 
10 the pressure of the wind upon the vortical rudder, 
which pushes the tail m the opposite direction to Ihsl m 
which the head goes, 
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There ere rerioui errangomentu for the tail. I" 
forme of biplane, for instance, there Is a kind of 
loiide of which one or two vertical 
the ides being that the ti,n 

.Uel,,Dlh...rli»rtorn,oIbipl.n. 

msia planes, Will be more effeetisa if 

the sntfacciof the vertical rudders, by the box-liko 

ilructure. 

HOW THE AEEOPtANB 19 DRITEH THROUGH THE iltU 
The Whole structure, whether it be a ‘ 

biplane, or a triplane, ia the air by one 

cr^moro propellers, or tractors, aa they **•'*. 
when placed m front of the machine The propeller i 
precisely similar to that of a dirigible b»'loon «ceg 
that It would necessarily be smal er than those q 
for very Urge dirigibles. It consists ®t tw 

or more Wades of a screw, and is revolved at a »e^ 
rapid rate, one thousand revol.itlons P" ‘"t 

over its rwlotion causing the whole machine to move 
forwards. 

The propellers are driven by jh'®® 

hare been worked out apoeially the p ^ * 
the 'monoplane the ahaft or aile of the . ,u. 

far always bean connected to the boss «"“■« ®* T 
propeller. In the case of the Unome Mg'"® 

eot oflho shaft, a tube attached to the 

deis is atlschod to the boss of the propeller %e abaft 
or the tuba revolves, in obedience to tjie po"« 
exerted by the engino, andjihe propeller or propellers do 
so also, and drive the machine through the air. 

In order to nnJer.Wnd how tho P«P®‘‘«,f"7*.i" 

lovoplano or a dirigible through the air (the action la tb 

same la each case) It will ba aa "*>' 

air we breathe, that aurrounds us, is a nui . 

see U, but phyaieisti look npoo it verv "/i”' ,|| 

light as water and other liquids. To the j^hysicw^i 

hquids and gases are fluids, and have very P^^ 

tii. in common. They all have weight, ^ey aH have the 

power of supporting bodies floating in t .w.et 

«.ist the passage of bodies through »hem they -ll aet 

•up fticlion over tlio surfaces of any bodies passioR 

through them, and they c^n all bo mado the mediom for 

tho operation of screws or propellers. 

“.I.,"'.?'::?..”: .'.'p '-”V xt,:? 

to cut ita wiy into the wood, and as it cute lU way in. 


BO the .crew aa a whole advances. If we 

wood of great length, and a screw of great 'e"?"'' 

proper tools for the purpose. «« *f.lo 

E, cut its way right through the block. 

icrew aa we know it. and which is . 

form, we might have a rod with a pointed e"®- *“" * 

few threads rear the end in place of tho usual I rg 

number. We could drive this rod through a long b ock 

of wood, tho screw cuttiog ita way through the wlmle 

tength, by applying sufflciont turning force at the other 

end, tbo non-pointed end. 

If we aobstitute water or air for the block of wood, 
the above is ex.vetly what we have in a screw designed 
to drifo a ship through the water, and an aeroplane or 
dirigible through the air. Just as the screw on the rod 
deecribed above would cut ita way through the wood, 
■o the screw-blades forming the propeller cut their way 
through the air or water, and force the ahip. the dirigible 
or tlie Bcroplene. foiwardr. 

For further itiformation regarding the aero- 
plane, its engine, the methotl of operating it, 
ftli-vliting from it, conti oiling it itc, we would 
refei the lenders io ti e Wldet from which we 
luv© quoted ahovr, and nlaii to Rilph Siminonds 
“ All .ibout Air-shiiw." (Cui-feul it Co., 'London.) 

THE U8E AND FUTURE OF THE AEROFLANE. 

As compared with the dirigible, the aeroplnne 
is far less costly, more? eaiily, and is portable 
ftnd roanagenble. It is computed that for the 
cost of one dirigible ns many n« 35 aeroplanes 
could be built. In tho present European War 
its superiority over the dirigible has almost been 
esUblislied. A« regnrda speed also theneroplane.is 
far ahead of the dirigihle. Every dny improve- 
ments ate being made on it. The present war 
has clestly est.ablished its reliability and use- 
fiilnesa ns a scout, bomb-thrower, fighter itc. 
And wo hnvo no doubt tliat il.s future development 
and use will bo exlen'-ivo find rapid, and that it 
will be ifnpre.s'.od into the «orviceof man — both 
in poaco and war — foi all the purposes for which 
the iwilwny tiain and the ship and tho motor 
vehicles aie now being used. 


^ niTS- OUTIIE LORD'8 SONG.— With thq Text in Devansgari and an Eogli»h 

TUn ntlAO.tt XD QIX. •„ , T, w., Iona been my ambiUon to place within res'^h -if ihe Eogliah-readiog 
Trtnvlation by Mm. Annie B**»iit .Jv n,». with the text in Devaoagari and an Bngliah tranelation of the earae. Annio 
pubbo achc.p%d.t,on^of It wereNaio to count, has enabled n 
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“The Zepiielin A Oesciiiition By Count Zeiipelin. 


“ Zeppelin ” lias recently been very mnch in 
the air, and many a layman has asked “What is 
Zeppelin?" It is a unique kind of air-ship built 
some years ago by Count Ferdinand Zeppelin of 
Germany. Zeppelin after whom the most eQective 
of the air-ships is named is n German Aeroruiut 
bom in Constance on July 8, 1838 Ue was early 
educated at the Polytechmk, Stuttgart and 
latterly in the University of Tubtngen. He 
took part in the American War of Secession and 
served in the Franco-German Waj in 1870. In 
1000 ho made his first ascent in a dirigible air- 
ship of rigid type and has since been the premier 
aeronaut in the continent Several of its improved 
successors came to grief, but on the whole the 
rigid dirigible has made the mo^t impoitant pro- 
gress and that chiefly owing to Zeppelin. Tlie bst 
Zeppelin builttnlOlS.andacquiied by the German 
navy, had a length of 523 ft and a volume of 
77G,000 cubic ft , and was ca{uble of a speed of 
52 miles an hour The latest military Zeppelin 
also Cannes a machine gun. Zeppelin starteda pas- 
sengerair servicein lOlO Now that he has volun- 
teered his services to go in comm ind of an mr-ship 
at this ripe age of se%enty-8ix, a well-known story 
of his e-arlier exploits in the Franco German w.si is 
particulaily interesting On July 24, 1870, within 
a few hours of the declar.itioii of war, the 
Count, with a company of eleven horsemen, made 
a roconnoitering dasli into French territory. They 
were ob'-erveil, almost suriouniled, and had to 
ride for their lives. When speciling through a 
frontier \ ilhge a hncer dashed at the Count and 
wounded his horse. Zeppelin cut the man down 
jumped from hLs ijwn liorKO to his assailant’s, and’ 
succeeded in reaching German soil 

The following lecture deliiered by Count 
Zeppelin in Berlin in 1908, and now reprinted 
from an old issue of “ The Ro\iew of Renews," 
win no doubt be read with intcivst. ’ 


li HE tniRblieit achieroment of t),e prearot eeneri 
tlon with relation to the conquett of tfaoairwi 
^ tho eonatruetion of caaerjancee in which a mi 
couUntein thoair not only a« before as i 
appendage to the aerial globe, but as a pilot, himself fini 
"hwh would csrry him to the desUnaUonJ 


In the inTeittgfttioni u to whst extent we have eo f»r 
cotnciand overtbe ways of the air and as to how « 
we are justified in assuming that the consolidstloni an 
extension of this mastery will take place in a ®°°^**T* 
time,Ihope to convinee readers of the fact that * ***? 
aleot both from seicntificslly ungrounded chimera a® 
from nnscientilic doubts about things that are poiitive j 
attainable. 

For carrylog out this inveatigation, we require, abovi 

all things, ilearnc*s as to the maximum efSeiencf 0 
aerial nacigation, which has been already attained « • 
expected to be attained in the near future, in regard » 
rehabiUlj, speed during long flights, and carrjmg cs^* 
city. J emphasise the expression "msiimum eisciej®^ 
because we wish to lesrn to what extent we “*7 , ^ 
te increase our command of the air. If ^****’?, *11, 
veeseis with only small efBcienejr are neglected in C” 
epeculationi, it dees not mean that tliey are unable P 
render nsefu) lersiees on a smaller scale, as i» the cu > 
of small steam boats. Fora Kliable ? f*!?? 

long journeys there are required at least two orivinB 
contriranecs independent from one another— that ^ 
motors with air screws. Indeed, there are not, and tnera 
never will be, any meters which are not subject to 
ruptioos ID their running, any more than there are to- 
day locomotives in whieh troubles never tske p'a®** 
but. whereas without any damage to the train the le<^ 
motive can be replaced by another one, and whereas 1°* 

eteaiu boat, the engine of which stops, remains »ti 

floaUng, the air-ship, when its sole motor comes suadenij 
to a standstill, or bas to be stopped, has often to la®* 
without the trouble being possibly remedied. , 

Tins IV not too serious when it is possible to 
suitable landing-place; but if the machine is over • 

inhospitable moorland, or rocky country, over desert 0 

tea, or the enemy’s land, the trouble of the motor o»y 
have as consequence the destruction of the ®rewMilo 
the air-vessel. The same thing can happen if the g 
globe of tlie air-ahip losea its stiff outer shape, wot 
fact causes it to become undirigibie. . 

Another fact, which isnotlesv full of consequeoM 
(or the air-ship, is when its supply of petrol comess 
eo end before a Itodiog-place is arrived at. 

My rigid air-ship alone up to now fulfill the ®®®***V7 
conditions of lUbility. We will, therefore, only 
der Ihivaystom in our study, even if ithasnots®* 
in its journeys the maximum speed attained byanoio 
system, but which cannot offer the same aifety. 

Vfhen the specific speed of an air-ship has **®**,‘^, 
the apeed of H'O most frequent winds, about I” 
per second, the duration of the journey, ''’hich ** 
pendent on the amount of working material th*‘,^ 


boo* 


carried, has a greater importance than the speed. 


uring 00 hours travels during this time X,f>OOKi'o‘nt-- ' 
on the contrary, the air-ship which flics ®"'y 
metres per hour, but is capable of maintaining it* ” ‘ 0 ^, _ 
during 100 boura, travels -1,000 kilometres. The Bpef*»y 






ALL ABOtrr THE WATl. 




fcWe to travel as long as Us store of petrol hoMeont, 
just as surely as a welMried steamer can travel ag 
long as its stock of coal is not cxkauated. 

From all tins it will bo seen that, in my atr-ahip, »e 
possess the newest method of loeomotion, which, atarting 
from sea level, and with twelve persons on hoard, can 
remain in the air (or (our days and traverse a distance of 
4,000 kilometres. If the voyage starts from the German 
low-lying plains— from Iterlin, (or instance— twenty 
persona might be taken. If it is not intended to travel 
so long, then the shortening of the voyage pennita 
other passengers, at the rate of one person lor every 
threehoursby which the time is reduced, to he taken, 
or a proportionate amount of weight, aueh asmail-baga, 
money, valuables, instruments, and, in abort, any other 
objects of great value which do not weigh too heavy ; 
in wnr, ammunition and, in case of necessity, infantry 
muiiitioBS could be taken (or the home army. 

THS MODEI. FOB THE FUTCBE. 

The best point, however, of the rigid system of air* 
ship is the ease with which It can be further developed 
to a still greater efficieooT. ^ben I say so. I do not 
think, as has been imputed to me by the oowepaper*. 
ofbuilding an air*abip capable ot carrying 100 passen- 
gers : b It such a monster does not lio outside the limits 
6( the technical posiibihtiei 
Although there are not yet air vessels capable o( 
travelling at GO kllumetres per hour- thatie.ebootS.OOO 
kilometres in two dsye. or at lesser speed 6,000 kilo* 
metres within tour end a halt daye, they will very 
probably be built within a reaeonable time ; and asa 
oonsequence of nhst has been attained to far, we mutt 
unhositatinglr reckon withair-ihipsof tuch anefOeiency 
if we wish to imagine up to what limite the nest genera* 
tion will extend the conquest with air ocean. 

The mastery ot the atmosphere, with the poesibility 
of trsTclhng with certainty to a fixed goal, offere to air 
natigslioii— thatwto sar. the art of correctly guidiag 
vessels- much more ditficu t problems than to tbo 
navigation on rivers and seas The latter onlv requires 
a knowledge of the (airway, with its drifts, cliffs, and 
shallows; the sailor must also know the regular air 
movemonts, and lie must be able to find bis coarse when 
no land IS in night NeTerlheless, be baa only to deal 
with one surface, having a constant elevation. 

For the air navigator things are quite different ; yee. 
when he is flving over tbe country on • sunny day, hie 
eye. when helooks down, tells him how ho has to eteer, 
at least as long as he does not come near bitiv coootry 
which towers abore the elevations over wbicb be cannot 
or will not rise But when the wind plays round the 
mountains, always .hanging in a surpriaing manner- 
now strong, now weak, now going down, now going np— 
then it requires most careful attention, practice, and 
rlsverness, as well as exact knowledge of tbe verv ship 
which the man governs with relation to her capability o( 
steering and the speed of her answering the pull or the 
reverse of the engines, with a view to avoid threateniog 
impact In the night time or in the fog. it is neccseary 
to Veep high, or on the side as much as possible from 
such a ground. For this purpose maps are necessary, 
on which the elevations are marked out by means ot 
coloured lonca. 

Mars ISDISPE?:SABLS. 

When such maps are at hand, the lowest and vridesk 
pass, for instance, over a chain of mountains it essv to 
tlod ont, and atr-ships will drive towards this pass when 


nvoidingthe great beights, to aavo gas, which. «p»nd- 
ioR in the higher and thinner bed. of the sir. would 
oaeepo through iho safety valves of the bsHoon w 
bad become tightly stretDlicd. When map* of »iin- 
ciently large scale, at lea. t 1: 200.000 ero lacking, tbe 
airmen, meeting the ne'cssity, will soon procure mspa 
and views of the country, hy nieaoa of photogrepni 
Ukeo from the balloon. Likewise, searching for a 
landing place in the dark audio the fog (less diBeu^ 
however, because the air currenU are there lesi irre- 
galar) will be, on the contrary, more difficult, because 
the question le not to keep clear of tlie ground, hut 
to come near to it, and dtirere must have an exaci 
knowledge of the country, obtained in the day time. 

And now, one word on the heights and dislaneee op 
to the limits of our conquered realm. 

M» present air-ship could attain a height of o«r 
3,000 metres, but then there will remain only a ntiie 
petrol for ncntlnQing tbe journey. She 
consumed the same before, or thrown it es h" 

1.500 metres can taken as the practical bigbM* 
limit, because, when tins height has been obtameo. 
there remains atill sufficient lifting power, 
of driving power, for a journey of three days. I« ‘ 
jearoey has already lasted for over t»ent»-four , 
before this height is arrived at (the driving fuel wotn" 
therefore be used for the fourth psrt), no Jess m 
weight le required for errlving et this height. l*o 
alee in tbe case of a short journey it i* certainly P*J* 
tible to arrive at this height without throwing bali» 
ot dynamic power (that I* to say, by meani of * *■“ 
directed obliquely opwards), because it would » p«'' 
aible to always maintain the air-*bip at this height * 
long es the driving power itill exists. 

lOSO MStAKCB JOORSEVa. 

Owing to the further conaamption of petrol, tb» 
equilibrium b«tween buoyancy and load is slwsyj f* " 
tored if a large consumption of petrol hse 
taken place owing to a long journey, or if ■ cireuiii’ 
stance -for instance, in war, the dangerous proxuo'” 
of tbe enemy's guns— necessiiates a saeriflee of so*" 
of tbe heavier objects, it is, of course, possible to reao 
moeb greater heights. In the eubsequent calculations 
of the longdistance journeys which ere feasible, it '*.* 
be necossirv to reckon, not with the length ot the 
hoe between two pointa, when it would lead over , 
nine more than 15,000 metrea high, but with the leog* ' 
of the necessary circuitous route. , ... 

Tlie next stags of development of my air-ehip* vn 
produce vessels travelliog between fifti-five and tweotJ* 
two hours only for long journevs When a distance C* 
he covered in a straight line with safetv, its half 
is Iho limit to which it is permissible to go from a p'*" 
to which one wishes to return with safely. It i* 
tank to know this limit, especiaUy when it i» a qneslio 
ot flights overthe ocean or the enemy's land. 

For my piesent air-ship it amounts to Sf>0 kilometre', 
and for the next air-ehip to 1,150 kilometres— that is •« 
eay, under favourable cireumstanees of temperaturvs > 
would be possible to continuously fly. for iottsnee. fro ' 

Mavenee to Danzig and back again, or from Mels • 
KGnigsberg and back. The circumstances are^ qn'*' 
different if a landing is effscled at Danzig or K5nig*' 
berg, and a small distance— for instance, Berlin w 
Frenkfurt o/M, Berlin to Danzig, Munich to Vienna 
Cologne to namhurg- is chosen for the return journey, 
because tbe driving tael can bo replenished, and ther*’ 
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,o„ Ih, le...r Cried. 

this lasnner is then u. ® could consist of 

whicnoo the aistsnccs mentioned sboTe coma 

twenty pissengers in tavoursbie the smaller 

zrefn dlst*:*' Vre 

;srj;;tr.e “SS; e’'.^™a,ou^ .ee.o..d 

workiog and sleeping room. ,5r-ahip 

I hate ProTioualy re^ark^ ^ 
ooaiourney ‘Jgeir. She mores ber- 

*ir space m , ,Sp which runs across 

selfonly in same, exactly as * Stop ^ 

a cnrreot is taken at th “ j^hcs to reach the 
by the said current. tj^e her course 

point which is esaelly crossing she will 

so much up riser as faring the time ot cro, 8 
run upwards on the same « ‘J®, To do exacUy 

downwards by the wster. A -each a point of the 

the same thing when she , blowing towards 

earth at the same time as * ■* . . ^ point liea in 

the straight line to the ^ ^,n ho accelerated 

the direction ol whether the wind 

or eased io her according to "heth«^^^ 

blows towards the ‘5 s. ^uaf to tbespeciflc 

tha speed of »»>« ioe.^no RO forwVS .« 

spe^of thsalr-ship, ‘J® wiU even trarel 

back if the speed of the wind ,jr. 

With a riow to discorer ^/of 12 mettee 


With a riow to di^toorer what ^^®uf 12 mettee 
ship, trarelhog 4,W [** per hour, doting 

per second, equal to 2 kiiwciree^ 

(our days can reach the duration and the 

cumstaocos, It Is necsMSty t u ^eold delay her 
strength of the contrary winds wtocti 

progress. . . houtlr iodiestiocs of the 

Careful extracts and the hourly tbe 

wind strength at _.,_,bie during a year to 

most stormy day which is conce etrongeat 

be calculated from the the arersge wind 

Strength, the conclusion w •••rase sir moremont 

Central Europe to ..J tnetresper second 

oalculsted on the same direction of six m«re^V^ 

during (our whole ConsecutiT f , j these meet 

prablraro, .n -i.-.b'P ."“ft 

notarourablecircumitaMtsraj air ,„a 

trarel a distance of . reserve of dritingfuol- 

she would still have a ■“®®* f„,*o,tauce from Rerlin 
It would, therefore, be possible, forinswec ^ 

to 8t Petersburg, \losoow_to C the two Utter 

those unfavourable daya ^jln^tely lout dayn. 

towos— after a journey *’Lould take about forty 
On average days the ,bout thirty hours- 

feto-..": rr'ftci.«Tb.*. - — 

tral Europe and its '""j .“^LLan basin to European 


l continents anc eou'iuitr. ... r. . 

F„» U,. .o..t. « U» S ™'I 

Used countries 0“ , t. they do not teach 

•conveyed In a dismantled J poetiWe to 

this point by their own power) it wi i v 


5JX. ep.W. of o.rr,ing on e.cb foofoei * 

r”ftvK-o"n s-i? to poo.; • 

trate farther. SXPtOBiTION. 

sS'S'SSiSS 

“t ftf?. °po*‘o‘" 

haie been ao far made without taking into eon- 
"XaUon So fact that tha air-sbip. may be in^^p«._- 

S'ts“*e?ar^«-e®. the^trardling eraciency 

of the air-ship because first, during half of the jour- 
the w^d^; increase the speed, and «W"dl,. be- 
eause it Is often possible to find, on the aide or over 
the rt«ichl and low hoc of flight, a wind current 
which crosses the current, which was rather untarour- 
aWy e©«oleractu.g at the point of departure. thirdly, 
bwauaa in many tases it may be expected that a wind 
will bo foued which will accelerate the journey. 

In thoforetelliDg of wii.d roovemente meteorology baa 
made great progress of late. The International Com- 
S«ido?^fo/ Scieot.lic Aerial Navigation endeavoiira, 
Wilder tha direction of its P«»ident. rrofeBSor Merge- 
aell. to increase the observation *» 

ciTiUted world and to issue weather bulletins, ^ich are 

distributed by the telegraphs and the Press. bead 

of the Meteorological Institute of Lindeuburg has 
airaoged, In the environa of Berlin, special obicrva- 
tionaforOie service of aerial nawgation, thanks to 
which the air-ships of Berlin are able to «‘‘b 

the creatost confidence, without having to dread any 

storms suddenly taking plsee in the higher regions. 

AIR CURRENTS. 

8tai more important than flying over the Continent is 
the knowledge of the air currents for journeys over ihe 
sea. Tbia is the only guide as to what an air-ship is 

able to attempt over tha oceans. Our present airships 
should not. generally speaking, xeo^e out over the sea 
at a greater distance than about 1,000 kilometres. The 
more so where winds blowing towards the coast are pre- 
dominant; therefore, for instance, from the western 
oosst of Europe westwards, owing to western winds 
beiwR prevalent, there are, vice*v«rso, winds blowing 
Irom the eastern coist of Central America towards the 
east, because the said coasts are continuously under the 
ipfluenco of eastern etesian winds. Much valuable in- 
formation for the determioslioo of the direction and 
duration of the longest flights over the oceans can be 
cleaned from the sailing provisions of the German 
Naval Observatory and from the knowledge of the trade 
winds monsoons, calms, etc. I.et it, however, be pointed 
out to the meteorologists the importance to the aerial 

navigator to possess the fullest knowledge of the direc- 
tion and strength of the currents which are near the 
eartii and the very high ones which are observed by 
means of free balloons, kites and tlie flight of clouds, aa 
wdi as those winds of an average height which ate 
probable under special ciicnmatancei of temperature. 
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Al.b ABOUT TUB WAU. 


l hare often heard the opinion that my airihtpa ara 
too eipenaire to admil of belicTing that they mil be of 
general use. Of couro, only a rcry fen neaUhy man will 
be able to aSord the luxury of auch an air-TC«tel, but 
their cumber nill, honerer, bo greater than that of 
onnera of high aea 8tcam*yachta. 

BXrBN&S OK BCOXOMY? 

But air<ahipH— nbich, freeing themBClrea in any 
weather, in daytime and night time, are able to t« 
always on the ipot to report to the Commander of the 
Army, or to the Admiral, the moTemeiita of tbo aneiny, 
and IQ addition, are able to penetrate in the extreme 
limits of the enemy's territory and thus ronaiderably 
contribute to the Tictorious conduct of the war— could 
they really be too expensive ? 

With thin supposed costliness they are not, propor* 
tionally speaking, in such a bad position, and the aame 
mth regaid to the equipment and the wortieg cipeo* 
•es ; every small war-sbip, every squadron, every battery 
are of a more considerable cost. And wbat docs 
auch an outlay mean i! a colony is obtained and an 
unexplored country is opened by means of it? 

The question is often put as to whether dying shonid 
be allowed over the political frontiers owing to (be fact 
that the Customs operations aed ofQcial OoeeroreeDt 
■upervUion of the travellers would be eluded. Ae it is 
impossible to think of a barrier liigh up in the air, aod 
it IS set possible to prevent putting down paseeogert or 
articles m the foreign couotry, it is impossibloto thick of 
prohibiting international traffic by meaesotaenaloaviga* 
tion. The Utter will, on the contrary, become xooreMd 
more conneetmg link belweee (be oatioos ft will further 
be necessary to reguUU the air traffic by meana of agree* 
mcots between the States. All tbu is not so difficult at 
It seems to be at first tight. We have the precedent of 
the agreementa regardiog oavigatioo aod the Interna* 
tional Maritime laws. Aa is does in the latter, there will 

have to be determined in the contraetiog countries Ibe 

sole localities fromwbich air-ships n.ll have to Oy towards 
another couotry, and where they will have to land when 
coming from abroad With the collaboration of the 
Consuls of the other countries, the siv veseeU entitled 
to fly will receive Ibeir ship’s documents with n stste* 
ment of the passengers, post psreeU, good*, etc It 
should he essy to regulste the Crsffio m this meaner 
without having to put on tep of it, aa some people think, 
all the enating ordinsnces regarding protection of the 
frontiers, passports and customs. 

It will, of course, be necessary to add to the mam 
lines of aerial trsffio n large senes of agreements ordi- 
nance, and laws which will sometimes be very difficult to 
determine. In varions oountries, expert Isnjsre have 
already dealt with these questions. In our own country 
—Germany— I have been acquainted with the excellent 
essay of Gnmwsld dealing with the aii^.ahip from the 
point of view of intemntioDsI nnd criminal law, 

Kow then, why do I stand hero and why do l asnifest 
my belief in air navigition ? Why do I again Uhe the 
trouble to hate on scientific wiys, and to render iotelli. 
‘ gihle to the pnblie at large the superior value, the extra- 
ordinary possibility of development of the aysteiD of 
rigid ai^^ips through showing what has so far heen 
done f iVhy am I doing so, when the momeiit eeeme so 
near when actions will rednee all doubts to noOuoBBese ? 

That time is not, pethips, so i.esr as it is thought 
The progress of my undertaking has been followed ootil 
recently by many mishaps. U cannot be doubted thst 
after lome practice, it is possible to safely travel during 


the night, and to Und on firm ground. It would bow* 
ever, boa foolish start to endanger suolcsi, eientoA 
small eitent, Ly starting the first expirimtnU during the 
tteno of thoyLsr of long nights, predominant fogs, and 
of fiozen ground. 

If. ttien, bccBUie the faith was lackiog, we hesitate to 
proceed wiUi a most ion Aden t zeal to f urti.er cons ti action 
otair-shipa, itisicnously to bo dreaded that Germany wiU 
ha too late, and eien chat, to near its complete vie* 
tory,it would sink balk into oblivion behind the brilluot 
auccesaesof other ay aunt which, from Iteir very ns turf, 
are not capable of such a preapectire develepment. 

Aa long aa God leaves me the forces aod the lueaaa 
of lutther working, 1 shall go on. But if an end waa 
puttooiooD to mj activity, those who are converaant 
with my ideal regarding the future could not continue 
the work if they were not supported by the will of the 
people. This is why my words here ahould be con- 
aidered aa my will, by which I bequeath to the Gorman 
people all that 1 have done op to now, to that my 
fellow^ountrymen may obUin from it all the bleaaiogl 
which still lie dormant in it for them. 

\thatl have done le only baaed on exact icieocee, 
and OKI not need the high philosophical speculation of 
braiuwork. 1 did not have to search for periuaalon 
aod belief, but calculaiieo, logioand cxperinenti link 
one certainty to another. And when » nan li con* 
viDced that he can reach the goal, them ia no special 
.'k tberefoM fully con* 

Ment that the enibnaisam whith ii ihowotoaftby 

Oermsny and by Germans in all eUier countries does 
®»,ff-«'bBatiOB of ay lervicee, bo* 
«l>ieh was caUed upon to create 
W.r.^w’l!*.!'’ hsd bteo waiuog. Bcience 

iwbnieal competency will 
w.U uT ■Bprovemenle. natural science 
y'*.J*"* regulate the efficiency, 

f *‘>»“''Briphy will utihae this new instro- 

'fflmedieiely, eu ai to 
mon or th- fi edvantsBe which consist, in the po.sea- 
tmenU w,n m/!? ' serrieeablo air veeaela. Ju^dical 
mena »od the national agreo- 

JMordmg to „ n»,,e,ur,n will be 

conneeJof:“a"drnen<ly 
u?e.te.t honr?K V*".!, > bam therefore thi 

meoced ^wiU which 1 have com- 

operaUonoftheGSn natmn. 

or^anepori**wUh wHchi*’^ couuted aa usual means 
with a mlaUvelT .m M ^ journ^yi will bo taken 
German nation fan tliILV‘^ paesengere. The 

throueh the fimrt i* aieuiLe with confidence that 

w«tflhe fe,^eL iUeUa-pi-acticablo 

wmeonn hi m on!’"'?* o' the air ; that it 

butn to the bcrtase^Mh^'^Tt*’’*^* which will contn- 

quently to the mainlen.n * ! ®*’?* 

ways assist in the enm-n "'* P«»ce, and in vanoul 
M a few more ycara «*P’or«‘ion of the earth. 

the raregocdfMiUBt "le, 1 will have 

eucceea of my invention r!'® v'®? ‘® “** *‘'® 

the tool. But God i* n' ^®'' "bieh I was cboeen to be 

that my work with it. Pr'^^'peilj to praise for the fact 

in the aoul of Thi n fairs ha. awakened 

eftbenaUon. “vreforo uniting all the membert 



THE RULERS WHO ARE AT WAR 


KING ALBERT OF BELGIUM. 

HE firbt “ people’s King ” of Ilolgium, nc 
knowledgoJ rs such by s nation of demo- 
crats, ia Xieopold II’s nephew, AU>ert I, 
who at this moment leads the Belgian Army in a 
war that heralds the birth of a new world, where- 
in the diplomatic shams and egoistic politics of 
the past must perish, nnd the people itself become 
the diplomatist, in nnd through it-s representative 
organism— the ^ntional Assembly. King Albert 
is the son of the late Count of Flanders and was 
horn on the 8th of April, 1875. He wyis brought 
up ns a child with conspicuous simplicity and ho 
was educated by tutors who diil not spare the 
boy. Until hU eighteenth year, he was treated 
by his unsympathetic uncle in the manner of a 
Turkish Sultiin townrd<i a destined successor. 

in order to enable him to s^ak Flemish with 
a perfect accent, he was provided with a valet 
who could not speak aword of anyother hingua^. 
Even as a boy, ho took great interest in mechanics. 

Had destiny not given him a Throne, had ho 
been compelled to work for a livelihood, there is 
no doubt that Ili.s Slajesty would have become a 
remarkable engineer. 

In 1890, at the age of fifteen, Prince Albert 
entered the military school of Brussels. He 
remaned several years there, and the tuition of 
this establishment was invaluable ; it was qui^ly 
noticeable that this extraordinarily studioos 
young man would one day show conspicuous mas- 
tery of military science. In the meanwhile he 
studied diplomatic history with the late Baron 
Lambermont, the distinguished Belgian diplo- 
mat, • 

Despite his etudies, the young Prince found 
time for »port, for travel, for lecturing and for 
social cares. 

In 1802 King Albert, then of course Crown 
Prince, enteied theregiiUr Army, and was intro- 
duced to the regiment, Brussels Orenadiers by 
Leopold in a striking speech which U w«th 
quoting from. “ I am very happy to bring you 


mynophow." lla said, “ he is a fino-ehapod gre- 
nadier. His seiitiinenU are in hi.rinony with 
yours, lie knows that oincers— wl.atover their 
social standing may bo— must have the love of 
work, the religion of duty, ft boundle&s devotion 
to national independence.” And the King turn- 
ing towftnls his nephew luldf^ *' lly dear nephow, 
you have taken in yuiir hand tija illuNtrioUK 
colourH which 8yml>oli«« our I'atherland. As long 
na your heart boat* don't forgot the Dag.” 

On the 2nd of October, 1900, ho, marri«l tho 
Princess EHoiboth of Bavaria, who is a woman of 
cultured and domestic tastes. She is known as 
one of tho most learned Princesses in Europo, 
They hftvo three children r Prince Leopold, Prince 
diaries, and the Princess ilarie Jose. 

After his m.arriago, his constitutional bushfiiL 
ne.«8 disappe.ared, and hi* syiipnthetic {lersonality 
became noticeable. Thi< is chicDy due to tho 
training ho had uudergone At the hands of his 
own father. King Albert had vWted every court 
in Europe nnd assisted at the negotMtions of im- 
portant international nlTairs concerning Belgian 
intorests. Ilis travels and close a.^aociation with 
all classes made him thoroughly democratic. 

Albert hsi always tantd hii mind towards t!ia pro- 
blems o( aotial progfa*!, towards Ibe itsproTemeDt of 
tbs coodition ot tbe labeurrn. Bs baa visited a great 
nomber ol tnsoafactories, in Oelginni and clsewbere ; 
be baa Barer shrunk from the duly of ” liriog the life ” 
of working people. In 1 SOT, at ^ralng, near Liege, be 
west down In a coalpit and worked at the painful work 
of digging ; one other day ho acted aa a stoker in one 
of the Oelgiaii ateel-fouodriea ; he travelled aa engine- 
driver from Oslend to Brusaels, tba fate of the whole 
train being eetrosted to him. * 

Leve of science, interest io workers, eonfidance in the 
coumerelal eipanaion of hia country, theao are tbo 
general ideas to which Prince Albert baa ihowei an ab- 
solute faithfulness, aa long aa ha was a Crown Prince. 

liis uncle, the late King, was the King of tho 
Bour^eoirie, and his favourite motto woa *‘Clet 
rich.” 

King Albert Is a quite dilfcrent man. Ifo is 
the first Belgian King who goes to the working 
class with wortls of enenurngementan.i of sympa- 
thy. He feels that the force of the future neither 
rests with the aristocracy nor even with tho 
middle class { it yests with the people, and it is on 
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Al.li AlWUT llll; waU. 


the people ho wants hU throne to Kst. King 
AlbertV chanicteristiu.^ nro forcibly portrnye.l hi 
tho following dcsciiption given by Uther 
Yiiughnn : — 

A thorough gctillcman, o thorough noldier, 
ichol»r »nd 0 thorough CkthoUo. • 
good »nd limnlo. dorowd to »ludy ond to patri.. 

® _I *_.r' ._J .1 BAiT Oe. h i I 


a the 17th 


tlioroiigh 
III* Ulr, 
no *03r«- 

loror‘oyermior*Bd of pubh B«noruu< 

niture And bUmeloM re.ord raid® hin Ih# mo.t p^o- 
Urofheifi-ippirentMdthomoitprom.iing ot future 

^'°Need we wy that dining the few jc-iw of" hi< 

leign be has amply fultillcd tho hopes of his 
subjects? 

lie succeeded bis uncle Leopold II, 
of Ueceinbci 1309. 

And of hi-, inenUl efiuipmont, it has been s-ml 
that his conceptions, his plans, hU enteipn^-s 
Tsiay not be as vast na tboso of hi-, piovlecossor, his 
intellectual suppleness may not bo as strong as 
that of King’Leopold II, but Belgium has found 
him as well-balanced, moderate and industrious. 
King Leopold II was a conqueror ; Albert 1 is a 
ruler who wanted nothing better than that Bel- 
gium should bo left in peace to improve what bad 
been acquired and to reap the prolits therefrom 
without enlarging it. . . ^ ^ 

He is esventially a man of peace, but the deter- 
mination and the heroic courage that is being dix- 
played in resisting the invasion ot the flower of 
the German Army shows that like King Leopold 
he has not forgotten the menacing shadow of the 
German eagle. The motto of Belgium, “LUnion 
fait la Force,” has hitherto proved apposite and 
true, and to-day it is serving her once again in 
good stead. As a writer in the Cathdtc Prtit 
points out ; — 

like hi* nods, KioB Leopol'^, be took pert in ^ 
practicil work of uetionel development, end from liie 
•eetin the Benite iDiplred a Dumber of reform*, ead oot 
a few oationftl icheraes of oommerci*! ptogreee. He 
w»8 a fervent advocHe of etrengthening by every device 
and by SUle aid the oommerci*! fleet which be* beeo 
one or the great eaure* of Eelglnm’i aroaring loduetrul 
nrowth. King Albert, before aeoending the throne, wee 
^.o a clo«e student of the more ab*trMt*ide of SUte- 
craft the modern pursuit* of lociology end poUUcu 
economy, and among hU moU intimate and chetiebed 
fnendi have been the eavant*, profei«or* of tbi* depar. 
went of itudy at the Universitie*. He himieU wae an 
able lecturer, and frequently appeared on pubho plat- 
form*. Induttrlal progress; literature and edaea den 
are aubjecla upon which he i* »e>d to have spoken with 

btiUisnce frequently in BruiselU. 

And nx his been seen, his otvn mibtnry training 
has not been neglected. “Prince Albert as Crown 
Princes always do, “ rushed ” through the various 
military grades, and two years before he suc- 
ceeded to .the Throne he was promoted to the 


milk lie now hoMx," I'or tlie l-ut eight jtJi'e 
Iwi h/w Im-i‘ii a Gem nil in the Iklgiun Army, nmi 
hiM |upii.ii-ati(iii fur thi" l>o-t uioi « inoxt Hgornux 
oiu* It lx inttu'xtiiig to le.titi th.it h fiiyoiirite 
iinn-li of th'i King'* i* L'lyjiulo nil Koi," coin- 
piiseil by tbn bandni uitei of the 1 ilth ItiJj'ntx fur 
Ilia Mujiwty, three j'e.trH iigo. 

King Albert w Mij<] to Ui the only iviguing 
Momrch who h.ui vLitP-l the United htite» 
I’riot to his sitccexsion to the thiono ho jn»de a 
long tour of the Coego Stale which reve.d^l to 
linn the iieixl for thorough reform in lulminirtin- 
tion nliich lio has csirried out with conppituou.x 
HUtcchx. A man of conxeieneo and upright piim i- 
pies ho Im won the heart of the native jKipulition 
of Congo whoxo moral and matcriul wolf, are are eo 
de«r to lain. With his iidinir.-iblc wdiciludo for 'he 
luoxpority of the Colony, and his iritiniiito know- 
loilgo of every aspect of the native popuLition he 
was cbiclly instrumental in devising measures for 
their welfare. Belgian obligations to the rights of 
Congo have been cqu.ally nnswerwl by tho loyalty 
of the subjects. 

But, before hi# accession in 1909, at the ago of 
thirty-five. King Albert showed little or no sign 
of tho miiltilorm energy which he has since 
loped, lie wiis (and is) pacific, lie was ahsorbftl*' 
in philanthropic schemes. He wa-s a diligent 
student of sociological subjects. Workmg-cli'-a 
organiKition inteiested him profoundly; and the 
artisans of Belgium knew it well. 

“ His ambition of fostering art and literature is 
Hs conspicuous as the indifl'erenco of tho two I^o- 
polds. But during the last three or four yc«r>, 
tbo question of national defence him m-ainly occu- 
pied the King’s mind; and the law of 1909, rais- 
ing the strength of the Army has had no more 
ardent supporter than Albert the First. Yet it 
cannot be too clearly realised that King Albert is 
a pence lover, representing in this re^pcct hiu 
eight million subjects, whose progress in industry 
and commerce, art and literature, education, and 
social organisation, is remarkable.” • 


The Infanta of Spain in describing him recent- 
ly says ; — 

He ii one of the few Sovereign* in Europe, who have 
clearly seen the power and virtue of theModern Socialist 
Movement ; and he seem* to me to be alone in bis ability 
to lead it heneflciently for itself and it* opponent. Be 
ha* made it an elfecUve engine of social reform instead 
ot a desruptive force of revolution, lie is a man of 
■ueb quiet tact and modesty that he is little known in 
Europe, but that doe* not prevent him from being one 
ot the wiaeat and cleverest of lU Kuler* Hi* country 
hai an imporUuce tar beyood its size Hit ability i* • 
factor to be reckoned within wotld politic* ; and bl| 



the EHLERS at ■war. 


b ft. .Stir, ol hi. ki.ga.» co«ia gi™ 

hnoot to h*lf ol the OoTernment of 

His personnl appearance IS thus 

AWl. alender man. with light aer-ln-Chief 

Kiog Albert of Bclgiam, t 

ofhwhraTearmTwnowone of tb wmetUing 

per*onalitie* m Europe. Hia attii , toall who 

geBtle, timid, modest and kind, whiQ PP . limply 

;«,hii,,.»ah. look. .. .inpio 

,b.ol.;i.Ukiogp.rtlo.o 

or when he adrewes a meetine of V of 

Here is another tribute to the character ot 
King Albert both as man and King . w^teh- 

.Duty and aimplirity, thoeo ^ j j, ^ niode- 

wordi of the new King a life, i Qeimurn 

rsle, well baUiieed. and induitnou* King. 
hsiUhlm a« mneh as the.hat hai ed him as a man of coM^ 
oienee and of firm principles. As a F'*" ^eUtode. 
mirahlB example of modest' and dom . 

Hi. lo.o ol priTtoi, hi. Mil. 1..10 lo' f.®';*’ 
hi* hno flaroonnlsm. gi.o him the he.rt nM£n.kn 3 
A olo.., viow o! the Voung I""8 *“ ? ST 

i, sioon hy Mr. M. H. Dopohw, Iho !><„h 

"‘S.'Srrf.t.g-o. h.. h... 
tirirhrhrpro;i,ThK!:.5^ 

esUntatlon, and likes to mote qoist'y 

It I. .tg.t to . 0 . Ihlog. -ithool, II poiiihl.. bo'»« 

•"i'i.T.';',"p.>h<>i» ««”'« • S'-';, 

without any inslgaia whateter to denote .. j| 
rsnkol the wearer. «« «• "O , 0 * 
has passed nights In blfO'iao amongst Jc-tSerland 
disrswho are so braraly defending the 
against (lermanv. He nsuslty 

d-ifenbj a soldier chauffeur, and attended by a et g 

*’*^'^'King with We eciuslly plainly clad 

insisted on making bis way to a plane 
were hsypeeing. I encountered him •« 

during the course ot tho day. and in I , > , 

confusion of wsr it is not. perhaps, to ho *main 

IftheKlogofthollelgiani. walking down the 
street of ascertain town, rubbsid ehouldere 
sod men at the national army without Uing 
The tall, fair mao in doatrcorered uniform anO wea • 
ing pineenez, moved unconcernedly In the mi 
ng«mg men. Nobody bothered 

very elmpliaity of his attire attrmc^ "A hsl'Cai to 
Testerdey during his peregrinations be made hie way W 
the tniliUry (inspital, where there were meny wo 
‘ Uelglsns aa well as (lerniabe. _ . . „ . 

Ute yeslerds* I came serose the Ruler of 
seated by the side of the road eating . 

drinking water from a eoldier’e water-bottle. _ Hie Bp* 

tin.Ukeslmplioily isone of hie charactenstice. m 

travels without escort of any kind, and when hie »ato- 
mobite Is held op on tho road by Civil Ouardi or 
peseants anting a. police he prCNducee 
pass,eountcr-aigned by the Oeoeral of the BWiU 
which are eet out his name in full, hie P>m of birth 


which are eet out his name in foil, nie piac 

end his profession, • King of the Belgians 

Altogether Albert, King of the Belgians is * lova^ 
figure, full of euthosiasm and patriotism, and oet^ 
mined to resist to tho Uit the Incoriioot of the Uermao 
Kaiser Into the peaceful Kingdom of Delgiuro. 


M. Poincare, the French President. 

A remarkable man whom I would like to meet. 

TliA Kaiser, 

I H 1870, Frapca ms broken end beaten by the 

II serried masse, ot Prussia. Pans .t.elt was 
if riolBted, and the French nation was iMvit- 
1 ably forced to lose much of its national 
sense ot potrer. Tbe .rondertul reeu^ratlve force 
shown in financial and economic matters had not 
it. counterpart in tho sense ot national strength. 
France was then, “a soldier, gnmpmg still In. 
l„.eken awoid — wounded, but still proud and 
valiant." These words are those ot M. ^ymond 
roincam, the President ot tho French Republic, 
whose olcetion signiBes so much to France and to 
tl,e world. It is not simply tli““l'« '>“fi “ 
th, French Bepuhlie is the first able President 
since Thiers, or that his many qualities and intor- 
national reputation will do miicli to mise tho 
estimation in which the Presidency is held ; it is 
that his election i.. an open declaretion to the 
world that Franco-the new Fnin^is hemell 
acain, full ot national pnde based on knowledge of 
nitional strength, and ready again to play her 
part in national happenings. 

The eatmts with Great Bnlam was one of the 
prime factors in this national reawakening. It 
pKyeil a much greater lolfe than did the alliance 
with Uussia, since its stimulus was both more 
wholc'^ome and moro bracing. It was based on a 
fiwnk recognition of neutral interests and es.«ent»- 
ftlly upon a common and very real desire for peace, 
on the part of both nations. 

For the first time it is of interest to Europe 
and to the world to know something about tbe 
French President; the time has passod,— let us 
hope forever— when tho occupant of the Elys^e 
crcateil no moro interest than does the name of a 
new Swiss President. 

M Poincare was bom on the 20th August, 
1 SCO, at B\r-le-Duc. He ha^ hod a remarkably 
r*pid’ and brilliant career. “ A true son of 
Lorraine, ho possesses all the characteristics of 
his country — tenacious will, methodical thought, 
perseverence in work, precise rc.alism, rejecting 
'•ague ideals, smiling irony, and good-natured 
malice, boon of exact observation. His tastes 
and aptitudes are Catholic, and his career has 
proved that he was equally competent in science 
or letters, in philosophy and artistic sonse.” He 
wasclect^ Deputy before he reached the age of 27, 
Ho adopted the career of a lawyer, passing first 
through a short period of Journalism. He soon 
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injulo hii* m'vrk in tho Chambor, niul tievoting him- 
self to the study of finance, » 1 Kco\it 0'1 a liaj>i>y for- 
mula, “fiscal courage." lie forcedhiaway tntbefrout 
first among tlie younger generation, nn<l, in 1893, 
ho was the Minister of Public Instruction and 
Bcaux-arts. llo was Ruceessivcly Minister of 
Finance, and again Minister of Public Instruction. 
In 189r>, ho loft tlie Ministries and dcvotetl nino 
years to his career at thu Inr, gaming both 
wealth and reputation. Uo continued however to 
sorvo his country as Deputy or ae Senator with 
pvaisoworthy sciiousneas. In IflOl and 1906, he 
again controlled the finanoes of Pranco retiring 
later to private Ufa, until, in 1912, ho c-imo forth 
as the Piimo Minister at the head of a National 
Ministry. He was elected Provident on the 17th 
January 1913, and assumed office in February. 

“ His election nas a great personal triumph, as 
well a.s a triumph for the modemte and unaggres- 
sive elements of French republic.inu<m, who saw 
ID him, a man who would Ixi strong enough to 
increase the authority of the Government at 
home, which, of late yairs, had tended to become 
the obedient servant of iwhtioal factions. Ho is 
no figure-head, nor does he aspire to be a dictator, 
but he dooe mean to use tho constitutional 
powers of President for the furtherance of the 
honour and glory of France. The President, 
through his power of making and unmakin" 
ministers, has really a very UDis|ae position and is 
much less vulnerable to attack than a constitu- 
tional sovereign. ^Ve may take it that M. 
Poincare is going to bo a Prosident in the fullest 
meaning of the word, morally supported by his 
knowledge that new France approves the new 
President." These words wero written shortly 
after his election to the Presidency. And we may 
say that, in the year and a half he has been 
President, he has amply ju«tified the hopes 
formed of him. 

it. Poincare is ever possessed by one domims- 
ting idea running through everything he does or 
attempts. This /««— jimfi/fe “ France resolutely 
served and closely loved.” One of the unforgetta- 
ble memories which to-day direct M. Poincare's 
thoughts is that of the arrival of the Prussians 
and the redoubtable Bismarck in the town of 
Bar-le-Duc. This foreign occupation of his birth- 
place ftome forty years ago had much to do with 
the quickening of Poincare’s profound and rea- 
soned love for his lesser and his greater father- 
land. All his life, ha has had many friends and 
few enemies— and this in spite of his constant 
Imbit of sticking to his g.ns and working steadi 
ly toa’ards his ends, 


A writer in the Daihj ChronieJ^t thus ile»cril»C4 
the Piv-ulftnt. 

** In Fr*ni*e he ttsnds fnc high IJeili of a Oovera- 
meut, for honesty and Indexihility of purpoM." 

•• We must always h«ld it our duty,” he declares, “ te 
Bay to the nation what we beliero to be the truth, *od 
not to present iinrcaljiahle things as caty of accomflisb- 
ment ‘ 

Ho happens to Iw one of tho few public men in 
France who ilo not look to ]>oliticrt ns tho most 
hicrativfl and theroforo, the highest, go.il of 
earthly ambition 

He hat always citefulty atood aloof from ploltine for 
peraonal a«araf!di»Tii-ni. and from Ilia unworthy intrU 
gnas whinii in r.-cl ,f,rs harw an blackened the 
nt H.pu'Jinn,. p.rly („ Prsfire The 
brealliotacatidal has nerer toueliM him If he pro- 
viotitly rafu.rd power it was rhieBr l^ao-e ho dr.pi.ed 
11.0 narrow, parochial epint of politicians and the bitter 
stnto of quarrelling political entities. 

The ideas uiid Mifcfa of M. Poincare arc to be 
found in hi* apcoches and ivritingn. On the 
vital point* he ho* never varied. 

-Do cot cenfeuBd," he writes, "eecrgy with pride, 
ambiiion with coteloosne.s. love of Irdroendenee with 
the hypocnlical auggesltou of a spirit of iodiacipllee " 
*'* motnenla, tome, who 
.!a 7 lt^. hiitor*. uttealng blasphemy 

"ot be infiusneed by 
‘hcacriiBiuats e 7 pity these madmen; 

'-.“tS ta'A’- "■ 

‘u *nd respected, it I* Indis- 

Sriliiw!* ^ ‘ Ooiernmeot which is 

resoiTed to aitome iherr- •• •• 


la «TaF»;.. ~-.i ■ — VP*>“*'bihtydpTol»ing on it, and 

»'■« Rsnrrsl welfare 

PiTRIOTlSn AND IRC8 VIRTCE8. 

S.''™. 

^"‘j.®^‘^*OoTerDtBentis to re-establish in 
ILsU" ‘’'*‘*'>“'>‘•■7 the idea of Goteroment 

In a speech on Patriotic Education he said 

‘•'•“"ever to ocRlect the sacred 
duties ef a tutare.io trust which are ipeumbent opou 









. POINCARE, THE FRENCH PRESIDENT. 


eTCM raodccn community wli030 desires and efforts are 
deroted to dcTolopiog the welfare of 
freedom of labour and in peace. . n 


ireeaom onauuui ,-w , .and that those 

nations which are the most resolutely pacifie ought to 
be strong to bo able to defend against all aggreeaion 
their material and moral inheritance ? " 

FOREION KELiT10S3. _ 

‘^Ouf alliance with Russia and our eitf^nfe mth t^S* 
land remain the main pirots of our foreign policy, w 
ever any Qoverntnent should attempt to deviate from 
this line traced out for us. it would dash itself to piece# 
on the rock of nationsl {.idignBtlon. Republican branco 
is a friend of peace, but she realisee that the present 
guarantee of her peace rests on her military and naval 
power as well as on her sound flnancial instilulioiis, 
which enable her to defend with attention and persever- 
ance allhcr riplits and interests.” 

" France, in desiring to he strong and powerful, intends 
only to devote her strength and power to the service of 

peace and civii'sation.’* , 

FRSNCE iSU PEiCE. 

“The Government has desired, above all to aecuro in 

our diploraatio aoinn, sioglelieas of aim, cooststeney, 
and clearness. Its endeavour has been to make it 
Impossible that anyone in Europe should he under any 
tnisapprehension as t » our pscifle intentions or m to our 
determination to defend the intereets and dignity of 
France, or as to our flnn purpose to maintain and 
cultivate our allisnee with Russia and our cordial under* 
Itasdiog with Enyland." 

The key-note of M. Poincare is ono of trium- 
pliant and confident optiraUm in the pr^nt and 
lutuie of his country. He is the sounding ho.ai^ 
of the French nation, nnil his creed, ns theirs, is 
Slimmed up in these words 

“You will lovo hiitniiiity but this will 

not make you forgot that side of hmnnnity, the 
most choice, the most in time, and th© most 
dmir, — the rntherl.ind : “ >/on u'ill le men ; jfon 
miMf te fce/Vre all thinq^ Frenchmtn / ” 

Kis philosophy of life is coloured by a Urger 
vision. Ho has sukl : — 

“ Our youth i« passed in continuing the cilnra- 
tiou of our childhood ; our niaturo age in pci- 
fecting that of our youth; our old age in 
regretting the impossibility of conclnding the ^ 
e’lumtion of our maturity. 

*■ Ilut wn leave behind us a little of this e lu- 
cation never wholly completed and this lull© 
enters into the common fund of humanity fei the 
well-being of future generations.” 

The French President recently paid a viMt to 
King George in F.nglind and cordial specrli'*s aero 
rniule on the occasion. 

Soon after hU arrival in Loudon the French 
President cause*! th© following mesa.ig© to be 
cirvwlatod ; — 

Not ooly Id Europe but throughout tire world the 
r«»Uc«» billowi on the ocean draw together and naite 
the ehoreeof the two great Colonial Powers ia a conataat 
ttchange of ideas and Intereata. 


Does aot the verv nature of things will it, that the two 
neoples. of Great'Oritain and France should be ever 
iaaociated for the progress of civilisation and the mam- 
teoanca of peace in the world? Never, perhaps, have 
the aecflseity and benefits of solidarity in good made 
themaelves more strongly feit than in the course of 
recent events, _ , — . 

Never could the President of the French Republic be 
eiven a happier moment to bring the cordial greetings 
oftho friendly nation to the Sovereign who continues 
with so much wisdom and loyalty the noble traditions 
of his race. . . 

At th© State banquet given by the King at 
Buckingham Palace in honour of his distinguished 
guest. His Majesty gave the following toast ; — 

^ The relations which for centuries past have existed 
between our two neighbouring nations have permitted 
each t.» profit from the intellBCtoal culture and material 
prosperity of the other. A result of this has been a 
procreseive increase in respect, goodwill, and mutual 
agreement. Since the signature in 1004 of the diplo- 
matic InstrumcnU which so amicably put an end to our 
differences, the two nations have oo-operatpd harmoni- 
ously and cordially In matters of futernatlonal concern, 
and have felt themselves drawn tosether by mutual 
interests and identitv of purpose. Our Governments 
have consUotlv in view tbo malntenaoco of peace, and 
on both eides we ere making every effort to attain that 
noble end. , 

1 esteem myself specially fortunate in having as my 
* gueet * statesman ol each high repoto and of such dis- 
tinguished services, whose name is not only prominent 
among public men, but has also a place in that famous 
Academy which bas for nearly three centuries been the 
glory of France and the envy of Europe. 

in the course of his reply M. Poincare said : — 
Tfao friendibip which unites the two nations is to-day 
deeply Implanted in the popular spirit of both. History 
end timo are destined to cultivate U. It was in genesis 
in the traditional esteem which the ceotuncs have develop- 
«N]b>tneenGrcat lldtain and France, and which has 
not failed to grow even during past differeoces. 

The day which happily settled questions which in 
•everal parts of the globe seemed to bring our respective 
intereslsio conllict. two peoples at last decided to give 
reign to their natural feelings ; their mutual respect has 
littio by little increased the affection and the courtesy of 
their old relations, and without trouble bas added to it- 
self a confident intimacy. 

During the grave pvents which have succeeded ono 
another for several months, whicl^ have so long held 
Europe on the alert and which do not yet cease to cause 
aorions consideratiOD, our two Oovernments have been 
able to appreciate everyday the benefits of an enlentj 
which has permitted the establiabment of a constant 
collaboretion, to study in common accord the problems 
set, acd to act freely in concert npon desirous solutions. 

In this daily co-operation they have not ceased to 
devote themselves to nvOid the extension or the resump- 
tion of hostilities and to avoid conflicts between the 
Great Powers, of which the consequences would have 
been incalculable. 

Like England, France is happy to be able to work In 
this cause of peace with the persevering assistance of all 
the Chancellories, and she will continue, with the eamo 
•pint, to endeavour to secure that harmonv of 
which Europe has given an admirable example shall not 
be troubled in the future. " 
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TUoso gpopchcs gave tlio utmost jyklisfaolion 
beth in Franco ami in F.ngHnil . n>‘“y wipply 
tiie koy-noto o! the vl-.it, the einpli I'l'ing of the 
enitnU between the tno natio-?. 

M. Poincare i? the author uf an interesting 
book on “ IIow France is Governed.” This study 
was prepared by him, sometime before he*bo- 
caine President of the French Repubhe. It is 
a history of the methods of Government in France, 
written in such plain and lucid language, so in- 
nocent of embellishment or phantfwsj, that the 
boy or giil just about to leave school might find 
not only advantage hut pleasuie in the reading. 
Eich chapter takes a diCTertnt section of Goveiu- 
ment, for instance, the Commune, the State, 
National Soveieignty, the President of the Re- 
public, or Public Education. E\ch begins with a 
reJic»ie of the history of the ancient rules, and 
shows the manner in which these have gradually 
developed into the methods of the present day 
The chapter on Military Service, with its call to 
patriotism and its depreciation of the inequalities 
of conscription during those years when licJi men 
could obtain substitution for their sons for money 
payment, is keenly interesting at the present day. 

lie opens his treatise with a Chapter on Civil 
Bights and Duties, and in dealing with Social 
As>istancQ and Assurance, the statement which 
follows shows what is his ideal of ciUzensbip. 

There le eometbleg higher even tbea ladiTidue) chanty, 
and that Is social solidarity. A demoerttio society ought 
■0 to gorern itself that its meraber*, as far as lapoaaible, 
make one snolber better and happier. They ahould 
mutually help and improte one another. We have jual 
aeen that the Ilcpublie contributes to inteUectiial and 
moral improTement by means of educstion. It also con- 
tributes to the derelopment ot «ell-beiog by social 
assistance and assurance U does not lease thecareor 
the sicV and poor entirely to prirate beoeSceore. It 
requires the departments and communea to joiu the 
Ststo in sesiiting the aged, theinSrni, and the incurable. 

makes education, cuuipulaory. U wishes the 
induatnal or agricultural workers to impose certain 
eaenflees upon themsolrea in order to create ponsion*, 
and in order to rewaid them for tbo effort thus made, it 
assists tbem in the formation of these pensionn; it paya 
ont money from the publio funds in order to complete 
the sarings of prirato persona. 

lie closes this rem-irkible book with Uio rail to 
all to give up individual con-'idcrations before 
the necessities of mtional security. If, ho sxys, 
we hive one day to fight for our country, let us 
show ourselves worthy of her, and ensure by our 
patriotism and our courage the victory of the 
right. There is no douht that these words have 
not fallen on de-af e.ar9, for wo know the glorious 
way in which the Frenchmen distinguish them- 
pelves in this titanic struggle against Gemmny. 


Francis Joseph Emperor of Austria. 

jCrAXCIS Joseph, the present Emperor of 
S Aiisfiii and King of Hungary, was born 
■' f on the 18th August 1830, At the time of 
his birth liii grandfather, Francis, was still on 
the throne. In 1830, a complete Chinese wall 
sepirated Austria from the icst of the world, and 
most particularly from tho neighlxmring Germany. 
And .absolutism in its most naked form, fiourished. 

ri.iiicis Joseph, the eldest son of Archduke 
Francis Chailesandof the Aichduchess Sophia, 
a R ivarian princess, was from the day of his 
birth considered the heir to the throne, as his 
fithei's elder brother Fei-diiiand, who i-eigned 
fiom 18J5 until 1848, had no children, and was 
always in ft very delicate state of health. Tlie 
young prince therefore received from his boyhood 
the educfttioD which at that time was considered 
necessary for a future Emperor of Austria. Ui« 
principal tutor was Count Goronini, a conscien- 
tious man withal, but somewhat narrow-minded 
and a martinet. Like every prince of a continen- 
tftl dynasty, the young Archduke had to go 
through all the routine work of a soldier fiom the 
lowest rung of the ladder, and to get quite profi- 
cient m the general work of an officer in the 
ftimy. All the other branches of a general edu- 
cation were, however, not neglected. All his 
teachers praised pirticularly their pupil’s great 
scrupulousness and strict sense of duty. 

The young Archduke’s first official appearance 
in public took place on October 16th, 1847, in 
Pest, when, as representative of the Emperor 
Ferdinand, he * inducted ’ the Archduke Stephen 
as Goveruor ot the County of Pest. Francis 
Joseph on that occasion made his first public 
speech, and that in the Hungarian Language. He 
espressed his great satisfaction that his official 
pirticipntior. in afTaiiB of State took place in be- 
loved Uungaiy. “ Good-bye, days of myyouth!” 
These were the words of Francis Joseph when in 
the early morning of December 2iid in tho year 
1848 his father informed him that the Emperor 
Ferdinand had nbdicited, and that he renounced 
hia right of succession to the throne In favour of 
his eldest son. 

On March 13 1848, the revolution broke out 
in \ ienna. And'all the visible paraphernalia of 
a^free country were granted or at least promised. 
K«vertheles.s Vienna grew turbulent every day. 
Tlio King ot Sardinia had declared war against 
Austria and Francis Joseph was pent to Verona 
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to join till) Austiian army in Italy. All tho eye- 
witnesses of tho battles during the month of May 
in Lombardy reported that the young Arehduke 
had shown great personal courago and harl be- 
haved altogether very creditably. Fmncis Joseph 
wa^ recalled to Austria soon after, but during 
thit short period, ho, who was until then a gay 
lad, hul become a more serious youug man. The 
events in Hungary, almost os threatening and 
dangerous to the Empire and to the Impeiid 
family a-s tho war in Italy, convinced the Arch- 
duchess Sophia and her advisers that Austri.i «o- 
quiied a stronger man at the helm of aflarrs than 
the weak, half-witted Emperor Ferdinand. And 
the Emperor was made to abdicate in favour of 
Fr.incis Joseph, 

Firit-u! nnitis. This was the motto which^ the 
new Emperor chose as his guiding maxim. Never 
were united forces more required, never was the 
monarchy more disunited than at tho time when 
FraiicU Joseph ascended the throne' In Ilungtry 
and Lomhardo-Venotia, open civil war, in Vienna, 
dull despair of a sullen population under martial 
Uw; in Bohemia, suppressed rebellion, and mar- 
tini law in Prague. Such was the state of afialrs 
in the Emporoi’a lealm when he issued his first 
manifesto, “ To my peoples '' (there Is no people 
of Austria, only various peoples), in which the 
new monarch addirs«ed his subjects in the follow- 
ing words: “ Fully lecognising and convinced of 
the necessity and the high value of fiee institu- 
tions, we set out witli confidence on tho road 
which shall lea I to the happy reconstruction 
end rejuvene!iCoiu.e of tlie whole raonaicby. On 
the bisis of true libeitv, on the foundation of 
equal lights for all peoples of the monarchy, and 
of the equilit) of nil citizens before the law; on 
the basis of the p u ticipation of representatives of 
the people in legi^l iting for tho empire, tho father- 
land will rise again iii rejuvenated power.” Noble 
words indeed ! We '■hall sec how these promises 
were fulfilled. 

The wardn Italy ended successfully for the 
Austrian ai my. In Hungary, however, things 
went badly for the Austrian arms. But the re- 
tribution against the rebellious Hungarians, was 
terrible. The hangman and the “ shooting squad * 
Were kept very busy during the autumn and wm- 
terofl849. Hungary was declared to bo only 
one of the Provinces of Austria. Their old consti- 
tution forfeited, their Parluimeiit non-existent, 
the country itself was subdivided into five pre- 
fectures with Austrian employes at the head ; 
the ancient laws of Hungsuy were abrogated, and 
the Austrian codes introduced. Political life was 

1 


totally and completely e.\tinguislied. This wn-s 
the reconciliation and tho promised regeneration. 
Hun^^iry was a subjugated province with a ven- 
geanco. And, in Austria proper, the political 
state of things went from bad to worse. Fioin 
1853, Francis Joseph reigned and governed ngiin 
fls, the absolute monarch of his ‘‘beloved peoples 
ot Austm.” The Sword and the Ciozier bec.iiiio 
master of all the territoiies under the sceptic of 
the Emperor. While the Emperor was taking his 
daily constitutional walk about noon on Febiuiry 
18tli, 1853, a Hungarian journeyman-tailor sud- 
denly threw himself upon the Emperor and with 
a long knife stabbed the monarch m the neck. 
The buckle at tho back of the Empeioi's military 
cravat broke the fotce of tho stroke, and tho Em- 
peror remained m bed only about a fortnight. The 
asjiassin acknowledged that he intended to kill tho 
Emperor, because he had taken away the hbcity 
of Hungary. 

In the month of August, 1853, at Ischl, wheie 
the Empeior usually resided in summer, he met 
for the lii-st time his cousin, Princess Eliuheth, 
the second daughter of Duke Max in Bavaria, and 
of Duchess Ludovica, his own mother’s sister. 
The Emperor paid a good deni of attention to his 
fair cousin, and on August 10th, Ft.ancis Joseph, 
after mass in church, introduced Princess Eliza- 
beth to tbe ofijciating Parish priest with the 
words, “ Reverend father, give us your blessing ; 
this lady is my aiHancod bride.” During 
the fii>.t few years of their marriage the 
Imperial couple seemed to live very happily to- 
gether. Several children were born to them ; on 
August 21st, 1858, the Crown Prince, who re- 
ceived the name of the founder of the Hapsburg 
dynasty— Radolf. 

The internal policy of the Emperor became 
during theve years, from 1853 until 1859 entiiejy 
absolutistic. And in 1859, w.ar broke out with 
Italy. In April, the Austrian army crossed the 
Ticino. Tho war proved disastrous to Austria 
and in November pence WHS concluded by which 
Francis Joseph ceded Lombardy to Napoleon 
who immediately made over that country to Victor 
Emmanuel. In a very sad and dejected mood 
the Emperor returned to Vienna. Rut the 
** peoples ” of Austria did not at all share Ids sad- 
ness. To them the defeats in Lombardy opened 
the outlook for a better era, the end of the un- 
abashed absolutism, which had bioken down com- 
pletely on the plains of Lombardy. 

Tlie Emperor was one of the first to recognise 
the noce.ssity of breaking with the system which 
•had prevailed in Austria since 1853. On October 
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20th, 1800, the Emi’eiw i*.s(ie<ln public «Joc«- 
ment, tli\t AmtiLv heiicefoith ^houlil be yoveiii- 
cA agiin by aconstitution, and not quite under 
an ab&o!utis>tic: !5jfttcin. Hut al! the^-o maisures 
veie only b-ilt'-hc.irted and the Uungamna would 
kive noUiing to do with tbeseconccssions.gi'antud 
as, a kind of gift by a monarch whom they did 
not recognise as their king. The Czechs of Bohe- 
mia also declined the new fangled ReiclLsrat in 
Vienna. And a mcie Rump Rerhiment was 
opened by the Emperor on May let, Ibhl. All 
this sham constitution did not s.atisfy the Hun- 
garians nor the Ciech'-. hloie serious eaents had 
*tiU to mose the heat and mind of the Emperor, 
before he could be tonvunced of the necessity of 
bieaUng completely with lus former politic.*! aj.,. 
tems and shams and of becoming in reality a 
constitutional monaich. 

The war about the buccession in Dennwik aud 
the Sichlesnig, — Holstein Duchies and the absence 
of the King of Prussia from the Conjsrc'b of the 
Princes of Gennauy summoned by the Austi lan 
Emperor led tomlsunderbtAndings and didiculties 
between Austria and Prussia; it becamecJe-irtbat 
the question of the hegemony in Germany would 
have to he fought out between Austria aud Pnis- 
bia. The internal situation in Austria wo-- beset 
with difiiculties And in Septembci, 18G.^, the 
constitution wos again 8U«pended. 

In 1806, Austrin had to fight against two 
foreign enemies — Prussia in the north, Italy in 
the south. After one of the shortest cainpaigna 
of tho century, the battle of Sadowa was won by 
the Prussian army. Thi« battle decided tlie war. 
Peace was concluded on August 23rd, 186G, by 
^ which Austrua was conij'letely excluded from 
Germany and made to h)»e Lombardy. 

The lesson of the war was a terrible tri.il for 
Francis Joseph ; but it prored to be agood lesson, 
taken to heart by the Emjieror. Ho became a 
real, tnio constitutioniil Prince, who never went 
back any more on'ius public decLarations, at homo 
and abroad ho became tho beloved, trusted mo- 
narch, and as time wont on he was looked upon by 
tbe whole of Europe as one of the most levcred 
Princes in Christendom. 

The first task which the Emperor set himself 
consisted in the conciliation with Hungary.. In 
tho month of May, 18G7, the Emperor announced 
to tho Austrian lleichsrat in Vienna tluit he had 
Buecoojed in effecting a satistactoiy nrmngemciit 
with Hungary, wliicli guaranteed its co-ordination 
with the enth'e monarchy, and the internal 
peace of the realm as well as its power abroad 


aiaong Uio other nations of the worM. Hungary 
got back its ancient constitution, it obtained com- 
plete Homo Rule, independence in all intem.!! 
ftfl'iirsof the Ri/igdom of the St. Stephen* 
Crown; it becaino the Hungarian State witli 
Count Julius Andrnssy as liist Prime Minister of 
the Hungarian Cabinet, and the Ilapsburg monar- 
chy became the Austto-IIungarian monarchy, its 
monarch the Emperoi of Austria, King of llun- 
gary. 

In Austria pioper the woik of regeneration 
also proceeded at a brisk pace during 18G7. In 
the month of October, tbe Reich«i.at in Vienna 
pastied tlie so-called fundamental law s of tho 
Stitc and the Avsghich with Hungary. And 
doling ft period of thirty years from 18G7 to 
1897, the Emperor t'jwncis Joseph bs Supreme 
General Conciliator and honest, loyal, constitu- 
tion.*! luler, gained vciy much in the ebtimation 
of the woild. Veiy deep gnef was, however, 
caused to the Emperor in 18R7 by the shooting 
of his brother, the Emperor Mnxmilian, in Mexi* 
CO, by Older of n court martial. Ono of tho most 
important pohtica) events for Austria and its 
monai'cb was the conclusion of the treaty of olli* 
ance with Germany, which, soon afteivvards, by 
Italy joining tbe same, became the Triple 
Alliance 

On tho 29th January, 1889, the Crown Prince 
Rudolfih died a violent death in ft hunting lodge 
not fftt from the capital. How he met his death 
will probably never be definitely known. After 
tbi* terrible mysterious catA.sttophe, the life of 
the Emperor and that of the Empie&s became 
very s-ad indeed. The Emperor has led and still 
leads ft very anxious life in his public as well as 
private rehitions. 

But the greatest tragedy of bis life vva.s yet to 
come. Jliafavouritohrotberwas shot bycourt mar- 
tial, his only eon, his heir to his throne, died a 
violentmysterious death; bis wife’s sister was burnt 
in rarisat ft chanty bTMar; and hast, but certainly 
not least of all horrors, his wife, the Empress, was 
also assassinated. 

But when one knows, ns we do now, that the 
Heir Apparent to the Austrian throne and 
his consort have been cruelly shot dead, and 
that this incident has led to a titanic war 
which, whatever else it may or may not do, 
certainly threatens the continuance of the Aus- 
t^ Emigre, one may well ask whether in all 
history, there is a more tragic figure than tho 
eged Emperor Francis Joseph. 



NIOnOLAS II. Tlis CZAB OF RUSSIA' 


Nicholas II, the Czar ol Russia. 


Her d»rk blueeje* l)a>o 


ICIIOLAS II, tho Emperor Tof llu.'sia. ww 
born at Petrograil on the 18th May 1868 
and succeeded to the throne on the Ut 
Noccmbei 1894. His mother, the Empi ess Mane, 
is bister to Queen Alexandra. His peisonal 




appearance 


, thus described ; 


Id .pp«««»OD th. Cz.t !• ret, sood-loolins. 

,t Ull'hD i*rer, ».ll pioporl.oDrf .nd 


h7.Su ii “Id”. R” coippio." “ 

«h.U«wlhj,bDtlU. .e«D,.lo.daio ‘P" “’’"“'J', 
h..l.D.. 11 ,. ODDDlDODDCe “ P"*'™'"',! 

d.,k sMt»Dg -.is 

unniiktaliatilo 


luotner.sjuee" rcrmirVikhlv attractire, but 

ttV -.-“S.bl. .h.r..t.ri.l0 h.r v,ODd..Iol 

natural dignity and grace of movement. 

Four daughteis came first, but a son was born 
on the 12th August 1904, and svas named Alexis 
The Coronation of the Czar P^® 

impressive cetemonial at Moscow in May 1896. 
. _di a ..niiaf 1 ftOfi. he commenced a tour which 


twinkTa about tftem whioh add* 
featurM, and hia eipreesion betrays 
aenno ol humour. He has a rbarmirg ai.d 
manner. lo bis conversation ha has the 
tiDgeveryono at their ease, and if it 


ESSSSSWfg =:-r~3Si:; 


I indeflnablo suggeatioi. of 


And in August 1896, he commenced a 

included visits to the Emperors of Amstria and 
Germany, to the King of Denmark, to Queen 
Victom. and to the President of Fiance. 

Opinions have been freely expressed about the 
char^ter of the Czar and they vary to a most 
eitraordinaiy extent. But those who know him 
really agree in their impressions of him and only 


H. bears a'certainrcssmbl.hcc to hi. 

of EngUMibut tbe hkeoess w not so “ 

photographs would lead one to enppose. He favoors 

theSlaTrathertbantheDaneioappearsnce. 

There is a general agreement that m a ooy 
Hieholas II, lived in considerable of his father; 
but that he was bright, intelligent and very much 
like an English fchool-boy. ... 

Hia father wished him to be educated as o 
national Russian, and therefore engaged only 
Russian tutors. Tbe military Governor, Boga- 
danouitsch, seems to have exercised tbe greatest 
inttuence over him. tun 

Here is an interesting description of the Czar 
as a school boy. . , . 

Daring his boyhood the progress id sehool-worK 
wss somewhst slow, not beosuse be wss dulJ. *>“* ®” 
secount ol bis freijuent pbysicsl indisposition to attend 
thelessons. NichoUs AlexandroTith was a sicaiy 
iivhelhet because ho could not well endure the 

cUmsto otnaBsia,or because hii father insisUd u^o a 

system ol hardening which was too 
frail conalitution, must be left undecided. 


Far from being detested by his people, Oar 
Nicholas is perhaps hs much loved by the 
Russians as was the late king Edward by the 
English He is the most erudite sovereign in 
Europe and a man of far gre.ater. intelligence and 
cosmopolitan knowledge than either the Kaiser 
or the Emperor Francis Joseph. The American 
Ambassador Mr. Meyer found in him “ a monarch 
who reverenced Iiis conscience before everything, 
and who without phrases and protestations was 
only afraid of one thing— of doing anything that 
he felt was false to his duty or dishonourable to* 
hU country,” 

On the 30th of October 1005, the Czar was put 
to a very severe test and the son of the mighty 
RomnnoQs was not wanting in the hour of trial. 




-18 see, but scsrrely less time w*» spent upon t 

iDSDl-Or.™'. I.'r,.t.l...”FeD.loD-. "“•“’•I”*- ‘ 

- .•'i. oickens’s bestworks. 


tVslter Scott's as 'well as Cbar' 

Nichol.is II married the Princess Alix of Hesse- 
Darmstadt in November 1894. The Empress is 
thus described : 

I temirksbly handnome, and 


afford sufficient CTideni** of that peerless beauty 'wluA 
in former days was the .dmiralion ol an entire eont^ 
nent Her statelineas aiU her grace of movernent are 
singularly appropriate to the exalted position ahooccn- 
pics, in fMt few women hare ever looked the part ol Em- 

preas more to perfection than she. Her esprCMion, 
although rather sad, is repoacfal, and wtUiont a tMCe 
olthenerrousnesa and anxiety which U must base often 


lie had to do that which many autocratic sovereigoB 
bad to do.— and unBuccBsafully,— to saerifloe the pririlc- 
geg and perhaps also the devotion of the bcauracracy in 
order to benefit the plebiscite, — and to do it with his 

ownhaod, unassisted, from that seat of a great Lone* 

lioeas, the Autocratic Throne, But the Czar did it. 

The late Mr. W. T. Stead speaking of the 
creation of the Douma and the destruction of the 
Dictatorship— says : 

** Tbe Autocrat faced and felt tho autocratic will of his 
people; and tbe two wills became ooe. ThiH dynamic 
identity may be termed tbe seif-limitation of autocracy, 
but itisa selt-liraitatioo which means '•self-realisation.’' ' 
The Czar had atrugglod against tho system of his fathers 
and he won. The Imperial PrncUmation, sounded the 
keynote of the fmpei lal character. *• We therefore 
command theGovernment lo put into effect “Our Inflex- 
iblotVill-** This ** Inflexible tVlli ” of tho Czar bad won 
for him the Battle of the People. 

The following story is told of the Czar vihich 
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^ll0\\s th.it lii3 is ilhpO'fd to oncouragu the fiecst t 
pOfvjblo comauinic.\tion between himself nnil his <1 
subjects. • 

The Emperor wso driving unchcorted ii> a |•^ain 1 

carriage thruiigh a street 111 St, I’clOiabutR. A stiabbj- i 

looKiug inQiviaual threw a bulky enietope lowerda tli« j 
carriage, but mused hu aiiii. and tho littlo par>'«l fell 
under the wheels. Some paaseraby Bho.ited in terror, 
tnghtened by the thought of a NihiliRtio bomb, and in- ' 
ataiitly a number of policciucii in unilurni and citizens 

1, fcurpruing how ihey grow, like mushroonia, ' 
on such occaBiono 111 the streets of SL Petersburg— 
surrounded the Imperial c»i nago and tried to grasp the 
envelope Put the Czar too bad seen it, and ordered his 
aicf-(lr-ca»ip to hand it to him. He opentd it (jnietly, 
read carefully the letter it lontained, and said vraii.ily 
to the petitioner, who stood trembling near by, “ I sball 
do ererylbing you ask tor In this letter, do you boar* 
Hverything as you wish it! ' And then he addressed 
the Burrouuding police sternly, " You let this man go, 
and mind well . don't you dare to b irt a hair of hie hoad, 
or to molest him in any way — you or anybudy else! ' 

Soon after his accessior to the tluono, a ctarac- 
ler sketch of the Czar appeared in Zfnr/.er’* 
Ma'jazint by Professor U. Borges and the foUow- 
ing extract from it la inteiesting. 

Hall signs do Dol deceive, the character of Nicholas 
IS a fortunate and favourable blending of the oostdeei- 
rsbleaiid praiseworthy qualities of bis peteote. Oo« 
thing IS eure. Niohoiss Aiezandr(i«ii,h la imbued witb 
the warm-bcarteanesa oi iii« mother end the icnperturba* 
bln veracity of hit fetlier. Pour qualities, partly lobcri- 
ted, partly tequtted by education, eliine forth lo tbe 
obaracter of Niebolas it. Like his father, oe loves tbe 
truth, end lutes bypooriey above everything. Like bis 
father, bo is religious, an ardent supporter ot tbe Greek 
, Church, and an ulcra-ttussiaa, although be may leao 
more to liberal innoTstions. 

Tho home hie of the Czir and the Cuiiiia is 
thus described. Tho writer insists on the gient 
diflicnlty of obtaining ncces* to tbe lmi>en.-il 
IIou«eboli1,and the precautions to picteiit gossip. 

Biitoncawilbio the charmed circle, nothing caa exceed 
tho sociability ot the Cxsr. He imitates oor own late 
Queen in having coloured alteadants, one of srhoin la a 
tVevt Indian Boglisb habits and customs, Cnglish 
literature, Eoglish lausio, English plays are conspicuous 
shove those ot other eations. Cbristmas is cclebretcd lo 
senii-English fasbion, and the Czar's children have as 
head nurse, an Itith lady. 

Tho Czarina, though uot very popular at Court, 
largely on account of her total abstinence from tobacco 
and ber purely dooeetio tastes, she is yet a povser 
in the land. The women workera ot Russia feel that 
in her they have a powerful friend, and the vrorde 
•‘Well appeal to Alexandra Fcodorovna" have often 
saved them from hard labour regulations. 

The following extracts from tho admiring des- 
cription of tlio Cz-nr, by the late Mr. AV, T. Stead 
will bo found interesting reading. The Czar is 
full of N it-ahty, quick and activ e in his moTeinenta 
Olid fond of out'door exercise. Ceilninly no one 


meeting him for tho fiiht time would put him 
down nmoiig tho weakly. lie is ns tjUick as a 
nmlie, luul tjuito us bright. This extcjitioiinl 
1 ipidity of |>eiceptioTi is united witJi a icrruirk.tblo 
ineiiiory and a teiy wide giasp of an iinmeri'O 
range of facts. , 

NichoUa 11, i« nu longer a boy. He has borne for 
■ercral trying yeai s thu Inirdci, of one of tlie greatest 
Empires in the world. Rut he is still as absolutely 
simple and unsITooted as i.u was when Mr. Glsdatone 
met him id CopenUagoii llfleuii years ago. 'Iherc is still 
in him all the delightful schoolboy iibaii<lo7i nf monner, 
a kcou sense of humour and a hearty, outspoken frank- 
ness In expressing hia opinions which inako you feel 
that you aie dealing with a man whose character it as 
transparent as crystal Add tn s|] this a modesty as 
admirable as it is rare, and it mn.t be admitted that even 
it tbe net human product shoui • fall short of being a 
great ruler, be has at least all t..o qualities wblch make 
men beloved by their fellows. The bright, clear, blue 
eye, the quick synpatheti'i change of faaturo, tbe merry 
laugh, sui-ceeded m a moment by an espressioo of noble 
gravity and of high re'olve, tbe rapidity and grace of his 
noTemeDt*, even his curious little expressive shrug of 
i* e aliouiders, are all glimpses of a character not often 
found unspoiled by power. 

He IS loyal lo hia frisodahips, and elow to park with 
any ot those who are in bis own or were id hie father's 
eervice. 

Nicboli.'. 11 lias inherited from his father the 
hatred for faUeliood, and he has added thereto 
tlie industry of a singularly active mind almost 
painfully overwhelmed by the immensity of his 
responsibilities. He has, moreover, the divining 
f.iculty of intense sympathy. 

It IS not till we come to the tliinl act of Ins 
reign tli,it we hate the first distinct revekition of 
the kind of Emperor with whom the world h.is 
now got to reckon. This was the Cair’s Pe.ico 
Manifesto to tho Nations Imperi.al, The follow- 
ing IS the text of the im^ienal Rescript : 

By order of the Czar, Count Muravieff, on 
August 24th, handed to all the foreign i-epre'en- 
tatives accredited to the court of St. Pefci-sburg, 
tho following communication : — 


••The msiotenancB of geueral peace and a possible 
reduction of the excessive amiameiita whicli weigh upon 
all natioDs present themaekes in the eiisticg coDditioo 
ot the whole world, as the ideal towards which the 
endeavours ot all governments should be directed. 

"The huraanUarian and magnanimoua idcaa of hia 
aiajcaty the Emperor, my august master, have been won 
wtjT to this Tjew. In the conviction that this lofty aim 
le ID conformity ivith the most easeutlal interests aiid the 
legitimate views of all Powera, the Imperial GoTtrnrnent 
thinka that the present moment would be very favoura- 
ble to seeking, by means ot international discussion, the 
mostellectual means of ensuring to all peoples the bone- 
Bts OI areal and durablo peace, and above all, of put- 
Ung an end to the progressive development of the lire- 
■ent armaments. 
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KAlSrR WILHELM IL 

J Tl.LlAM n, Oonnan \'mit>-iP5 un>l Kinp 
I’ni'M *, !•< t*"’ non of tlift Into Km- 

W poior Kie-lotick III by Victom, l*iinri*ss 
I Iloyalof Kngl,\ti<l. ITo wa« born o» tbo 
‘’ 7 th Jiinuiry lariy, ni”' Ruccco'led liUfntWon 
tho l.Mh Juno 1888, hU mother, llio Kmprt-a 

Frederick, Rurviving tilHOOl. 

From hU sixth year onwunl.uniiitcrruptclRlwdy 

nnd miUtnry discipline nero tho daily lot of Km- 
pnror Wmiam. At ten yearR of nge. ho was ft 
lieutenant in tho histotical Taot Oufuds A 
Crown I’rinco of tho Ilolicnrollcin rninilj cc-wa 
to belong to tho nursery nftcr his tenth jonr, imd 
becomes subject to tho imhtiiry discipline of a 
go\ ernor nnd tho regulation - of liis regiment. Ab 
C olonel of tho Roil Tlussers, tho j oung Crown 
Prince William gave hi« entire attention to regi- 
mental organisation avith all tiio ardour of youth- 
ful ambition. IIo continued in this eapeity for 
pomo 3 ears with an earnestness of purpose which 
attached f.vrourable comment from the hto Km- 
peror, Von Moltko and the other military leaders 
of that day. 

The Prince devoted hi« spare iiours to the study 
of current events nnd the intricacies of diplomacy. 
When barely thirty years of age, hu was cominis- 
sioned to represent the German Court in import- 
ant functions nt home and abroad. 

The Emperor is unquestionably a faithful, con- 
scientious and hanl worker. Like his famous 
ancestor, Frederick tho Great, ho is reported to 
havo said, " my calling requires application nnd 
industry. Tily mind and body bend beneath the 
weiglit of duty. That I live is hardly necew-ary, 
but that I shall work is imperative.” 

The Emperor loves nothing better than recrea- 
tinn in his family circle. Ficquently, he ste.als 
half an hour from his busy engagements to consult 
the Empress on imjioitant matters It is said, 
however, that the Empress is careful never to 
exceed tho privilege of wife and mother. 

Next to his family the Emperor loves his horses 
and is never happier than when making n round 
of his stables at Potsdam and Beihn, where his 
stud runs into hundreds 

There is also a humorous sulo to the Emperor 
as a man. Onco a week, when nt tho old castle in 
Berlin, ho has a so called " BieralviTd ” in a spe- 
cial room with a dozen or so of bis inmates. A 
small keg of “ spaten ” is put on tap, and the 
jolly crowd disperso themselves like a lot of boyn 
out of school. His daily life is rigidly regulated 


by his lihysHiuis with iiiikIi out-door cxcrciw, 
which hue given him n he iltiiy colour. 

Of hU kiiid!irif *s nnd humour now (-toiieR nin 
told iilmoft d lily. 

Thus while onboard hia jacht ofl Kiel, rc( enlly, lb* 
scaoiao .lorg happened to cro>« the deck with a iarge 
mug of lK«r in hand. On accing tho Hnipcror the clmn»y 
•ea-dog besitittd, shifted and finally alraiKhlcDed the 
free hand to hit aide, and made •• front." THo Emperor 
waeiDuch eiotned at the man'a ditcomSture, and ap- 
nroacldog him esid : “Look hare, Jorg, you didn’t do 
that right : let me ihow you how it ought to be done. 
Btand oeer there and faoey you aro tho Emperor, and I 
will ealute you.'" With thu tho Emperor took the quart 
mug retreated, and came again forward. aiiiiuUling well- 
altoeted baahfulneaa ; then, putting the mug firmly to 
hie lipa, emptied it to the Uatdrop and plwrd it on deck, 
and atraighleniflg up with military pret ision he »Kliited 

•lorg “ riiia la the wav it ought to be done," he aanl fn 
thnaatoiiished alaican, -'and now go dowmiaira and U.II 
them to fill It up again, and to give you another for your- 
acif. Kay It was I who drank it; that they aiiouldn't 
miod, for It really tailed very good." 

When not taking fiart in piiblic- functions, Iic 
is ft perfectly natural msn, with nothing of the 
jmaeirr ftbout him. Ilo fioqucntly arts on first 
impulws, more pai ticniarly in Iiis private relstione. 
llo loves to Mirpnso friends nnd frequently brings 
about humorous sita-itions. While insistiiig tliftt 
humour should ever move on lines of refinenent 
and decay, ha often disregards tho rigid rules of 
etiquetto in Lis personal relation*. 

Aen soldier nothing enn exceed tho energy and 
determination with which he fulfils hU duties. 

Wbatbe gets through during the maneavrearxeiles the 
admiration of everybody. You ihould acc him oo hii 
charger, gallopiog over tho ateno of operations at a paco 
which hisiuite can hardly maintain, followingthe move- 
raenlsof thetiuups with a keen eye, and often, by a 
brief word of command, alteriog their direction. lie 
concerns himself at auch times about the smallest detail ; 
keeps his eje on every company which is within sight ; 
end often B'^es himself to see whether his orders have 
been canieJout to the minutest particulars, Prcqaently 
he changes tbn position of the oulpoitt at tbe last mo- 
ment. and at times visits them quite nnexpectedly by night 
to aoe that the* are in order. While tbo manu'uvres are 
going on ho never knows that physical wrarinets U : 
often leaving hia quarters at three or four o'clock in tbe 
morning, and not returning to them till (six or seven in 
tho evening. The intervening timois passed mainly on 
horseback A good and sure nder, he turns up with 
hie ataH. as a rule, quilo unexpectedly, in different 
places ; takes over the conunand ; and is always ooccerned 
in thofirst place for the men. their personal comfort 
being plainly his special care. Hia criticisms are calm 
Sind to toe point. 

It is inmifeRt that with so much business to 
transact, the Empei or can Imve but little time 
for rending, lie, however, manages to keep him- 
self well posted in the most important military 
woiks that appear at home nnd abroad, 
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. . , . „on.rch t«p him i" of delusion a. to 

p.bl..h.a in tornign ““"fi .bm.i de„ and decided mows, and to be possMsea 

S.vecy.e»Ifeacof S„cia.s^_,,^__ 


RS9 of »rt. both at home au... 
i:v.™';rton,n. b.g.n t= .pend ^"".“."“ESo 
een’i discorery of the X-rajs, he > i., uourB to hi» 
lOTiUtion to the Professor. 
demonstrations with the closest attention. 


Pei-sonally the Kaiser lives a simple life. 

Practically apeahing. the German Emperor^thn. 

oWigadto lire on h.s royal income of £SW.^ pe^ 
aonom, whiob Is altogether bat 

ments. The Kaiaer has no *** r . 

l.Tss a. simple and streo.iou. life of hard-worV and l.« ^ 
Inxnry. Ha spends *".i"l\ u ;fitoriooi 

oaiKine of the German Imperial residenc 

for Its inferiority. ,„nual income of 

The German Emperor with an annual in 


itH n very leal fear or soci.ui'm. 

\s leganls his powers of speaking, he k 
nr^^tor Sd no mere maker of phrases. His spewh- 
ciuivlity that raises them far above 
tL :™™^?hay >"ra th, word, of . n.,n »ho u. 

'"£'‘Src*i..vc, no »c»nb unnbed te the 
.«f imnresaine his personal ideas upon the 
’’"nir SoTeSr fera *0 throne, chich used to 
nation. P nnimnressive documents have 

a 1 ruTSverherating through 
bb, »ho.. F»p‘r!. ™th„:: 


lor Its inrerioniy, .nnual income of wliole Empire, ana Buiuipii'g 

The German Emperor with an the rt,,r,mipnt8 nay his enemies, all those 


man. and has great dimauHy in masing rtatmao 

Hedoes notreceiro a farthing inhu * nosiUon 

Emperor, but fuiaia the duties of this ‘*‘”'“'*,7^“ 

freest charge to the federation of German fltai^. «« 
Kaiaer draws hia income, dwt. as King of Prussia, 
second, as a prirtts Uiidowoer. 

But there is the other side of the 
. ... .. j .!« h « wittv Rerlit 


«XT:?oTsUttha’reLu„b «ch he rec^.- 
mends He spends o great deal of tme m leep- 
n^rti army perfectly under his own control. It 
S' cr^ibly bssmted that he pemonally hnows one- 
half of the 25,000 ofBcers in Ins army. Through 
Ju military c.abinet he knows everything about 
UlS milivn .7 »v„„* + 1,0 RnmR of officers. 


But there is the other side of the picture. For, c.abinet he knows eve^thing aMm 

noV withoat good reason do his witty Derhn ^ly, especi.% about '3 " 

subieebs ear with b.ted breath, that their Emperor 'dispenses awards “n'l.P"'’ >’’2'?*' “i,”.'". 


not without gOOQ reasyu 

subjects say with bated breath, that their Em^r 
is suffering from “ defiiirium tremens. Omni- 
science he claims as one of the attributes 
kingly Majesty: popular wit e*P«®s®® J’*)'* 
the words, "Ood knows everything, ^ 

Emperor WillUm knows everything better. 

d — .... - the .or. o. decorations wHeh 
which i, the Koiser from the peopi.jn Oerm.ny, .h.„cterisos the German 9“P^ 

a.,...a.™..wlb..,.™tbi..o..c;.Je. b»d..meg ..y be holds a of deco.at.ous,w_he„ tarn 


'aC-se'sS and punishment, at will 
r„d nerer loses an opportunity of tratemismg 
Sth the officers at luncheons pr baMuats given 
fit their barracks, to which he m^tes himself. He 
wersonally knows every one of the ships in the 
&an Kavy and all the Naval officers under his 

command. 


K TinUnt conBict Ofilwean __ 

on*rcli «nt3 the people «eemi. unavoidable. W 

wUon it will be eager to measure ewords with the 
right" lung, and to Qght for the people ■ ”6*1** 
the monarch by the grace of God. The •'■“’J*,, 
manhine for the purpose of mowing ^<*w" . 
iubjoct. ^ id expected to do it* duty nhouW^e occ**'® 

. ar.ieai.dthe order be given to ehoot. 

the lel l.era, the "ona and brother* of Soe.al Demoorata, 
should heeitale to obey f 

And thus it happens that “German policy is to- 
day abaoluteiy and completely under the influence 
of the German Emperor. Ho is the only 
power in political life, and his decisions are hard- 


irv ho bolds o. i’«e oi uci.yiiii.iauo, 
r» 000 to 8,000 citizens nro newly decorated, ihey 
lire drawn from every walk of life, and invited to 
Court, regaled in the old castle, and all their names 
and addresses are published in full in the official 
organ of the Empire. He has vastly increi^ed 
the splendour of hw Court, renovated and embel- 
‘ Ibhod his palaces, and spared no pains to make 
his banquets the best in Europe. 

Not content with doing these things, which are 
legitimate enough, he has overridden the Consti- 
tiUion by disregarding the express provision 
drawn up by Bismarck to the effect that every 
Li:- nf flio Emneror. oral or written. 


power in political life, and his ’“bJIT ns p3)Uc utterance of the Emperor, oral or written, 

ly affected by hit responsible ' H : m„st receive the sanction of the Imperial Chan- 


the result of his character, he has superseded all 
the Ministries, and surrounded himself by »» *“0 
ambitions, all the sycophants, ^all the mischie - 
makers, and all the intriguers.” 

I n Germany in the best informed q^rters it is 
believed that the course which the Kniser is h*®*' 
ing will inevitably lead to disaster; and the 
llatterera and time-servers who surround the 


public uiierancB oi i,uc xsiu,....-. 
must receive the sanction of the Imperial Chan- 
cellor. By this means it was sought to secure to 
the Germ.ans liberty of criticism for anything that 
the Kaiser might aay. But public declarations 
have been made scores of times by the Kaiser, 
condemning or approving men or measures, with- 
out previous consultation with his Chancellors ; 
and if nriybody criticises these utterances he is 
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AXAj ABOXJl! THE WAR. 


1\\W? I'J’' wrtjf il/>. Tlic 

■Kni'pr li'i'; incalp'>}'‘_'’'o i,y lotferiiiR 

mUon^l htandinN of pf'ljtiw nn.l liliorty. 

lt<? In'^ pinctieallv dp-strnved tbo frepdoin of tlie 
Pi-c*''’, ^v•hic>l !■’ Riippo«e<l to bo giuv.»uti“eil by Iho 
TIoneRtOTprcRRlati of o\nuion» wlien- 
OYcr it contravenoil lii"? idea^ and comtctioitS, Lab 
boen >^0 perRWoTitly and povorely puiuRlve^l Uiat it 
may bo said to bo ofTootnally muz/ted. Duilng 
tlio tountoen voar? of \n« Toign bo baa never par- 
(loneil a single on© of those who hav© offended 
against bis dignitv, or even shortened in ony 
instnnre their iienaltv 

Again, in OerTmn litornry and art life the 
personal inflwenee of the l\ai«er has been noxious 
in tbo highest dogreo Ho baa aubsUtntetl tame 
nieiliociitv for the ino«t promising and interesting 
tnovement in literatviro and art of modern times. 

And tbo Kn\sot baa monopolised tbe direction 
of the foreign policy of Germany ever tlnco tbe 
TotiTement of BiamaTcb. He bas made tbo Cban* 
cellor a more tiguro>hend. He baa become tbe 
most prominent demagogue in the Empire. Into 
every political campaign he has thrown tire-braods 
in the shape ol mottoes, pithy and apt &aying8, 
sarcastic allusions, or ironical retorts. Every 
weapon of warfare has been successfully employed 
by him Yet although he bas been cbeckmate«l 
now and then, and despite occasional rebuffs, he 
baa in nine eases out of ten had his own nay, and 
U UVe\y to have it in the future. His influence 
to-day is felt more strongly tlian that of any other 
poliUcal factor in Germany. 

^ Perhaps one of the moat sensaUonal acts of 
the Kaiser soon after bis accession to the throne 
w IS the dismissal ol Bismarck. 

In Kovember 1907, tbe Emperor paid a visit 
to England where lie was warmly welcomed. The 
Timex wrote then “ It is certain tliat there are, 
and always must be, pointa of rivalry, end to a 
certain extent, pornts of antagonism, between 
Germany and Ow.at Britain. It is noinanltto 
Germany to recognise the fact that, in a country 
which discussion kept weak tor centuries and 
which union lias suddenly made immensely strong 
the natural desire for expansion feels itself check- 
ed by tbe existence o! other powers which were 
gteat when she was etnall. There is, however, no 
rc.ison why these iiistinctiio feelings shonld be 
allow'txl to becoroo instinctho hostility." Tlie 
eient ha®, however, proied that those Instructive 
feelings have become if not instinctive hostility. 


In Octolier 1009, the r/ailt/ Telegraph crentod ft 
gr«vt wnsation by piibUshiag tho leport of n con- 
versation with tho German Emperor. The con- 
vorsurtimi was ono long protcKtation of the KfliVer s 
anxious dexito to ho friendly with England. ^ The 
Kaiser icpcated tho ptory that ho saved England 
from ft V.uroj’Oan co.ilition during tho time of the 
Boor War, when Russia and Emnce desired to 
Initniliate England to tho dust. Hut the fact 
remains that tho Kaiser tried at the tinio of the 
Jameson raid to form a Euro{)ean coalition against 
Engbitid. 

The lato Mr Stead's comment on tlie Kai«cr's 
atatement is interesting and prophetic. 

The netelTrct of the Ksiier'* «t»'enienl h»* been to 
deepen Iho eonrietion of Eoeliihmen as to the neceisitv 
of maiQtaiiiing the sopremicy of their Fleet. • * 

The only security again tt unfriend tinea* on the part of our 
neighboura ia to have a Fleet ao atreng that they wi'l net 
aare to indolge their unfriendly aentimeota at our 
•xpente. ♦ * • 

• • • • After thii warning 

itnoold be madneaa for u* to hoaitete for a mnment aa 
to Uviiif down aix Z>rrndnov)7ftf» next year, whhh mint 
bo built if wo hoTo to maietain our two-to-ono tope- 
rionty to Germany. ♦ • « 

It IS rather amusing to re.ad the description of 
the Kaiser as a man devoted to peace, in the light 
of recent events- 

It U not war Qemany «e*Vt either tn lead er t«e, erd 
if further evidence ii required to prove thetruth of th't 
oaaertiOD we Qed it in the feet that einee the Germen 
Emperor eacended the throne he tiai never drawn the 
eword. Lihe ourarivea, tha object of Germany la peace, 
and it ii to eecure that end that abe conaldcre U ueer*- 
aery to have the beat army end the beat fleet tbe nation 
can provide 'And why not? 

We now know what the German navy and 
army were preparing for. Ono feels, though perhaps 
not quit© justly, that tho'-e pAciE.ste who Kiwin 
the Kaiser wliat they wanted to wc in him and tried 
to paint a picture of the Kaiser as thirsting for 
peace did a piece of di'ifervice for their country. 
But they were actuated by tbe higliest of motives. 
What can be said, however, of the man who, all 
his life has been trying to make the w orld believe 
tliAt nothing was further from his mind than -war 
and who now has drawn tho whole of Europe into 
war by Betting at deSanee all rules of Inter- 
national Law ? Evidently the Kaiser fondly 
believes that might is tight. H is to be hoped, in 
Iheinterests of humanity and civilisation, that the 
Kaiser will live to learn that might is not right 
and that tliei-e is a moral governance of the 
' world. 



ItlS ItAJliSTY KING OKOllGl^ 
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HIS MAJESTY KING GEORGE. 

F it be ti uo th»t England “^t, it in 

H lodolnaduty.as Eori Nelao 
ft to duty V 

hovel eign oi liers t posse».sor 

by the Empire of ^ple ^hav9 endorsed 

tS.d.y. And a gmt«Inl^P»Pl«^ 
again and again England have done 

generaliona the Sovere.gna of Engl. 

their duty nobly ^ years of hi» «‘g" 

King Georg, dome f potentiality tor 
hat P™'<»1.‘» ‘“/Sain a"d » ‘E' 
good alike in phraae. not 

eveo in ileep- •“* lu’* diaeipUned 

■0»eeciy !«** i „L.rch to h»vt. bean tc*i«odto 

*nd tor » ooo«tital»onftl mo rc beeanie * o»tar*» 

hiibitiiol ohedicnoe, ""td . » gelManymg »»d 

loutinot ond ot *b« very to hove parfactcd on eUri- 

HlSeontrolling "g^lepov-.c tor good m .h.pmg 

rd”.:sr.rpapi. »-”;;“-”;:;trone .■cooc 

Prince George was .jj^e Christen* 

on the morning of Jane 3rd, 1865.^ in 

ing of the The Prince and 

oV. ™ vfi. .nd Qneen 

PnncebS of ujuran with them as 

Alesandra) tept ‘’“'j them on jootneye, 

much as possible, even . , ? . to bepn in 

up to the time when waa inevitable. 


up to the time when was inevitable, 

earneat, and .om. “?»»“" o„d ins elder 
The two small boys (Pr . umi. figures as them 
brother), indeed, ' jfi, oducation of princes 

parents at this time. B -Hildhood, there were 

must begin ^riy and George or bis 

tow leally idle moments f 

brother. As the livelier ° managed to 

daring, Prince 

indulge his love ot pi.^e." 

the title of “ the Bight Boy prince 

During the firet twelve yea«^/ ^ndary 
George as a love for the 

importance. King Geo’^Se h 

sea. His naturallove for the sea ^ 

•slimnUtcd by heanog tbe 
Kingsley and of ton™ & , gi,„ 

The Prince of Wale, very ear.y 
bis sons a d't’'™ “T^heir “wn impemBiona, 
tbe chance of receiving juct themselves 

and of fearoing ''Ow ^ ^ ,g„ p,iuco 

in many situations. fnund themselves 

'Edward and Prince G®f"g\f“Xtnnnw. 
cadets on board tbe training ship, Bntannxa. 


But the true »PP™;‘‘^“?|;'‘,; ‘ho'teXn^Tfr 

Sis! T'* 

three 1“™ ’‘”“'y “°/yeuJs the Prince sorvod in 
”T.hto“t th. Mediterranean Elect, in 
“''^’oTO 'ho was appointed to the coininand of 
May 1890, ho was Pi On returning 

a first class gunboa , . ^ Commander in ’ 

SSvSflliStS 

ho reached the rank ^ 

however, until 190 • . °j ^ the Jndonn- 

”Y,?i1«‘?SKorg.”ie. tonrin 

t/L that be might in due course become 

mmmm 

to meet them, g^on followed tha 

m many p with the Princess Mnry. 

“During the first year of their married life the 
Dukr.nd Duchess of York pid a sei.es of visris 
s.»v.« tho kingdom, receiving wedding giiM, 
ralr^serthe f rSdo.; of eities‘’ and other hen- 
In 1894. ft son was born to the Duke and 
Duchess The year 1697, memorable as the year 
S Se^lebration of Qoeen Victom’s Diamond 
Tubileo virus made memorable also for the Duk 
S DucTcs. of York, by the birth of their 
daughter end third chiid. Between August IT 

and Suptemher 18, 1897, the Duke and Duchess 

made an extended tour in Ireland. 

In the upbringing and training of their children 

the Duke and Duchess ot York started with the 


the Duke and uucnesB oi . 

ideals set before them in their own young duj^s 

“ If it be indeed true that/ the people. . . . ..in 
its houtt of hearts look to see tho highest do the 

common duties of life better than all, then it m 

certain that to the first family m the land, they 

^^&°ly in 1901, the Duke and Duchess of York 
made their long colonial tour which was a thorough 


On their an ival home, tho Duke' and the 

Duchess were welcomed on board their ship 
by the members of the Eojal Family. Ki.ig 
Edward expressed the heart-felt congratula* 
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Ahl, AHOUT TJIK WAJl. 


tioTi«i of tlio Rojftl Fnitijly and tin) intion on tho 
nccoiiipUsliracnt of tlio gieit mi.-siOTi. 'flio l^nko 
ncknowledgcd thothankf- of tho luiUonin fipinceio 
Rud sigTiift&vnt spet-li, th& eonclnding yvivit of 
which ran ns follows ; — 

11 wa ViSTO gnwed joot Rpprmjil ind Oiat o! th* 
nation, #ro indeed tally rowurdad for any aacriflcea 
wo liave nadfl ftnd any hard work we bate gono Uirnn^ 

. in tho cnurBO of a lour which will cter remain a incmor* 
able chapter of our lives. 

It was nS Prince and Princc-s of TTalea thivt 
'Xheir Iloyal Ilighnecses woio welcomed by tho 
City of Londem. 

Tho Prince said — 

It 1 ware ashed to apacify any particular impieaaion 
derired from our journey. I ahoulJ unheattatingly place 
before all olhcra.that of loyally to the Crown, and «f 
attaQliiaent to the Old cannery , it was touching to hear 
the invariahla rcfercncee to ifonir, even from tliolipa 
of thouQ who narer had been or were ever likely to be in 
these islands. And with thia loyalty were unmieUkable 
evideuees of the coaiciousness of strength, of a true aud 
liTisg meraberihip in the Empire, and of power and 
readiness to share the burden and reiponsibihty of that 
Biem^rship. 

Their Hoyni lligbncs'ics the I'linconnd Princess 
of Witles visited India nnd tbu^ strengthened their 
title to being called “ living Unke of the Empire.” 

In the very first speech which the Prince deli- 
vered in India, bo said ' 

Fron niy youth 1 bare associatee with the aaue of 
India tha tjuahties o( kindness, loyalty, courtesy and 
brarery, andl doubt not that these early ideas will be 
eoo&rmcd and strengthened bv the uperieoces which 
await me in the next few months. 

After a triumphal progress through India and 
Burma, visiting cities of ancient histone import- 
ance, modem capitals and Native States, where 
the Royal travellers not only attended the official 
and ceremonial functions Rvranged in their hon- 
our, but also found time to learn something of the 
way in which the Indian lived in his own home 
they bade farewell to the East at Karachi in a 
speechsummarising their experiences of the remark- 
able lour and revealing their kindly personality. 

. On theif return to England, tho Prince and 
PrvncoBS were welcomed by the Corporation of the 
City of London. The speech made hy the Pnneo 
OH the occasion was characteristic. Lord Morley 
ardently welcomed the Prince’s speech becanse be 
believed that it would have the effect all over Indus 
of uniting tho OovernTnent and the governed. 

He said:— 

1 have veslised the pstieaec. tha simplicity at Ufa. the 
leysl doTotioD, sod the Telipions spine whichcbsreeterlse 
tha indisQ people. I know also theic (sitti in the nbM- 
|nt* jusUca and lotegelty at out rule. 


1 eanaot help tiiinking from all th«t I li«*e seen aud 
heard that the task of goierning India w.ll bo made the 
caalcr if «u on our part uifuso into it a wi.Jer clemint of 
aympaUiy. 1 will venture to predict that lu such ayiupa- 
thy there will be an ever abundant and gnntrooaresputise. 
Aod may we not also hope for a atill fuller r.ita»o»o of 
truit and conlidencs in our earnest de»ir« .Mid elToi •* to 
promote tho well-being and further the intcresta ul tut ly 
tlaaa 7 t 


Ho wont on to h,iy ; — 

1 would atrongty suggest to those that are ioCeiested 
in thegreat question* which surrouud lie India <if to- 
day, to go there aod learn a* much a* i* p. >siblo by uhser- 
ration on the spot. And 1 cannot but rl.iiik chat < >vry 
Briton who treads the loil of Indiai* »>>isti»g towaril* 
a belter uiiderataodiug with the klother Cuuntry, helping 
to break down prejudice, to dis|>el misa|iprcbeiiaiou, and 
to foater aympatliy and brothertiood. Thus he will not 
only atrengthen the old ties, but create new onea, and so 
pleaae God, secu’e a better uiideriUndu.g and a closer 
iioton of hearts between tbo Mother Cuiiotry and her 
lodiaa Bmpiio. 


Thcru weie ycata in tho lifo of the King as 
Prince of Wales when ho was not on one of his 
world-wide tours and was occupied quietly and 
unostentatiously in making himself useful to hts 
country. 

In 1903, the Prince nnd Princess of Wales 
wore installed at Mailborough House id all tho 
rights and pnvilegtk belonging to their title aud 
position. In 1005, the Princo of Wales was made 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports in aueceMsion 
to Lord Cuir.on, but in 1007, he resigned tho 
office, “much to the regret of all.” When he 
visited Wales in 1005, “ Wales made him raafiso 
what being her own Prince meant.” Then followed 
the dejiarture for India. The Prince of Wales, 
who went again* to Canad.i to represent King 
Edward at the celebrations in connection with 
the tei centenary festivals at Quebec, was “the 
guest of the whole Canadian people, and his visit 
was the clitnnx of the festhal.” 

The sudden death of Edward VII. made the 
Pnnee of Wales King Ocoige V. In the prepara- 
tions for the funeral of Iving Edward, and in 
his own duties as the new King, the King had no 
motnente to spare. 

Answering the Viceroy’s Mesiwg© from India, 
King George sent through the Secretary of State 
for India a reply to the Government, the Princes 
and peoples of tho country, which appealed very 

strongly to the Indians. He said : 

From my otro eipeneuee. I knew the profouod loyalty 
Wt for my threne by the Prince* ana people of lodin. to 
whom 1 denro lh«t my acknowledgement of the homage 
tiiey hive tendered to me on niy accauion may be made 


known. ■' “•3' 

happloeM of my Indian Empire ' 

*' « — — - - ottbebigheat loterett and coDcctB 


Will klwiyi be t< 


HIS MAJESTY KINO CEOROE. 


no 


King-E»p..ot .na tb. Qv.««»- 

EopreSB before him. , 

In «i»ther meKag. to tho Princs and P»P>« 
of India, he said : — . 

Dythe wish of fl'*^veM8 aeo Loeomp*®*®^ 

CMlom. .na y.») . oI 1 *. ^ , 'u,„„gi,mt lho.> »»t 

l^oplei, tho cities, towns, Tillages, uirooh 

the iBspiration of my rule. 

Sn*. mnanage naturnlly b”*' f' 
eiRhusiasm throughout the length and breadth of 
India. 


™b th.Ub.r. ».y be.^^^^ 80 '“JI' 

„t .Chao . .na cniuge*. „„ i„ 

*nd manly and US Tocationa in iito. 

jan.mranna.EI d u,, bom., ol m, Indi.n- 

'And It w “I b iehtened and their labour .nwlnned 

,nblMt.n.., bo b,.sbt.nea nna 

b,th«.pre.a ot knonleog. .nd ol 

{.“'uh* ltU tbrougb'ann.M” tb.t m, ni.h bill 
SSa. Vb" n.m. ol .dnoaUnn .n Ind,. w.11 ..or b. 
Ten cloee to my heart. 

Sod. in tho ohnracter of tho nan ivhobl wo are 
nrmd to mil our Kibg-Emperor to-day. The 
Kiann look forward with high hopm to hln mgn 
which, they tnint, will bo narked by t^t oym- 
nathy between the rulers and the ruled for which 
bfhL pleaded .0 strongly and so eloquently and 
which will effectively help to raise India ,„ he 
lile oi nnliono. The hope of India and of the 
Zpiremay well be erfwsssed in the words of 
William Watson : — 


laia. . . , 

India had the honor of a second .ml f^ 

Ufa Majesty and that time as its 
visit of Their Mniesties to India 
Wll-12,was signiilieed by the transfer »i the 
capital ol India from Calcutta to 
pricticnl undoing of the ?' 

Bengal. And during Their 
Indk lor the brief period of Eve 
a epleodid display oi warm-hearted loyalty, which 
characterised every stage o! the . .. t 

lUpljiogto the address of the Hnivenrly ol 
Calcutta, His Majesty said i'- 
ll H to the Uniteriiliei of and 

in that gridu.l noion „ Jhich tboluture 

aipiralion ol Europeam and lodisos o w«lched 

rem»iDs to be done. No in all 

plete udUsb it !• equipped with teeching thoaTle 

L more importeo^br.ocbei ol tho 

»od OBlee* It proTidee omple opportnait ,uault*- 

Vou h»T* to eonherro the oncient 1®®^ 8 — ji«»o 

teon»lyto puih lorwetd tVe^rn i, of 

»l«o to buUd up charecter, without * „o»t 

UltleT.loe. You .*y thet you 

teiipon»ihilitie». 1 bid you Ood-epetd lo t effo’'te 

i. &fore you. Let your ideeU be high 
to puriue them unceesing and, under Pr 

"“"jT.S'.ij. I ...I iron. E.gUnd to InJ'* . 

.1 .,„Vlb,.‘ Tn-U., in InSi. 1 ° 

word of hope. Op erery iido I treeo ine g 
«mng» of new life, J build 

and through better and higher education y , 

up higher and better hope*. Tl.e ennouDceme^ «® 
ttade^al Delhi by my L-ommand .xp.n, 

QeBerii In Council wUl nllot Urge »ume tot the eipw 


a«d mae the loecrutable yeara, 

That claim from every man tbeir toll of U»r8, 

Weave for your brow, a wreath that .ball not fade. 

K ch»plet and a crown divinely made, 

Out «t jour people’* Jove, your people'a trust ; 

rrth'It g«a®t UlaoS wbarrm king.' .« weikhed. 

KIHG GEORGE’S SPEEGHES IH INDIA 

a COSrPLKIS COLLECTtBS 0^ aLti IHE BPEEtylES 
CXWTERIiO IS ISPIA DBBtSQ HIS T6CR 
as TBincS Of Witst aso IM COHSECriOM^-mTH ^ 
TDE EECE5T CORONaiJOS DCBOaB 

This is a complete and up-to-date eoUcetion of all tha 
treoches delivered bv Hia Jlajeaty the King-Empetot 
dodog hia first tout m India as Pnpce of Wales and bia 
aacood tonr la oonnection with the Coronation Duihai.’ 
Noapoecb of any impcrUnco relating to India baa been 
omittod; and to make this bandy collection of, His 
Majesty’s Indian Speeches doubly valnabls, a nselnl Ap- 
pendix baa been added, containing among others, the text 
of the announcement relating to the Coronation Durbar 
Boons ; the Proclamations Of H. M. King George, Qusea 
Victoria and King Edward the Seventh on their accession 
to th« throne and the messages ol Queen Victoria and 
King Edvtaid te the Durbars of 1877 and of 1903. The 
book contains a fine portrait ol Their Majesties as frontia- 

E ieoe and aaven other illustrations. We hupe that this 
andy voloma will be welcomed by the milliona ol Hia 
•Majesty’i t^bjccts not only in India but aD_ovet^the' 
Empire. 

Will^ eight lUnstrallons. 

Re, Oae, To SubserlberB ot tbe '* tadlso Rev/ew,? , 
As. tZ. 

Q, Ai Natesan ii Co., Suclcnrama Chatty Stteet, Madm^' 
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T-HE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 


^XIK new EiiiiRTor of Jiipan wiis boin on the 
n'l j 31st August, 1870, »s the thud son of the 
T Uto limpeior. He was nominitteil llu»r- 
Appaieat on tlio 3lst August, 1887, nntl procl.iiMi- 
ed the Ciown I'riiico on the :iid Kovumlxsr, 18811. 

'V'ith tho accession of tho young Binpciot to 
the throne on July 30, 1910 the age of Sletji tho 
era of enlightenment which was the name of tho 
provious reign, became thu age of Tataho, tlio era 
of righteousness. " Ihe peuod of truth and pio- 
g«*ss passed info the period of cii.uucter and con- 
summation. Out o! tho sombre shades of sunset 
and me! vneholj midnight arose tho dawn of a 
nevicr iu\d even tnoTo gioisousage. Sneb is tho 
faith and ambition of tho new ruler and his coun- 
ciUora." 

To assume tho sceptre of empiio as the IS^rd 
sovereign of a dynasty born at the dawn of his- 
tory is an experience possible only to a ruler of 
Japan. Compared with the Impeiial Family of 
Japan all the kingly nod imperi d houses of the 
world aco but of yesterday , a circumstance that 
adds mucla to the nation's veneration of its Em- 
peror. With the unique prestige of twenty live 
Iiundted years of family history behind him the 
young Emperor, Yoshihito, don* the ancestral 
purple to the acclaim of his sixty million subjects 
and tViA good will of the whole world 1 A reign 
beginning under such happy auspices bids fair to 
echpse even the glory of the nation's past. Thus 
the era of J/eyt, may truly ^come the age of 
jlcUho, the age of Dawn and the age of Day. 

The late Emperor was educated after the man- 
lier of old Japan ; the now Emperor combines in 
his education the new as well «s the oM. At tho 
iige of eight years, he entered the Peers’ College, 
t»nd p-ossed through the primary and higher de- 
partments with marked ability. As s youth, he 
was somewhat delicate of constitution, but by 
persistence in carS for health and much indul- 
gence in out-door life and activity, he is now phy- 
sically robust and strong. Upon leaving College 
the young Prince received the rest of his educa- 
tion under private tutors at the Hoynma Palace. 
Up till the time of his accession, most of his 
'morning hours were given to hearing lectures 
fipm eminent scholars and professors from tho 
Imperial University, the Imperial student show- 
ing groat interest and ability in several branches 
of fcsrolog, but special aptitude for Japanese and 
Chinese duaics. Of foreign languages, he made 


most pioj;ii-sH in French mid nttiirn-d icinnikaWc 
couiniMid <if tli.it tongue. Fiotn a piofrivional 
point of \io«', till) now Uinpeior is « roldiVr, 
though he takes extreme interest in nil in.ittfra 
m-itiiiiiiigto the Xavy nH viell. Ifo Iiefd the 
iviik of l.ieiitoniiitrCiener'il in tlio Aiiuy and 
Vice-Admiral in tho Xavy but now, of coiiire, 
ho i% tho Coninj.inder-in-Chief of hoth foncoa. As 
hooii US ho came of age, the llmpeior, nn Crown 
I’rintc, took his ho.it in the IIou>o of Peeis, and 
shoHod unabatod and intelligent intcroatin aflairh 
o! Stito. 

On the 10th Slay, 1000, tlio Emperor married 
the I’lincetu Sada-ko, fourth daughter of the lato 
Piinco Kujo. Tlio Empress iib.s born on the 25lh 
Juno, 1884. Of tho union wore bom three prin* 
cc-s. llirollito Slichino-Sliya utisborii on the 
SOth April, 1001. IIohom noniiniStod Ifeir-Ap* 
parent and piocLumed the Crown Prince as N>on 
113 his father succcedeil to the throne. Ho «i*fi 
appointed bub-Lieutenant of the Army and Xavy, 
and decorated with the General 0«ler of Merit 
and Onind Insignia of the Imperial Chrysati Aho* 
mum on the 0th September, lOlC- The second 
son is Voshihito born on the 2Jti> June, 100?, 
and the third Kobuhito born on the 3rd Jatiaarf, 
11)05. 

The new Emperor of Japan haa had the ndran* 
tago of a thoroughly modern education at the 
public school, mixing from day to day with select 
and worthy eomp,\iiion». And after reaching 
manhood and attaining the title of Crown Prince, 
he did not cease to avoil himself of every oppor- 
tunity of becoming familiar with his country and 
people. He lias journeyed at various times to 
diRerent parts of the Empire, and even to Korea; 
so that there is not o corner of his dominions that 
he lias not seen and explored. He is genial in 
m.anDOr and modest in mien, after the example of 
Ills great father, whom he admired even to rever- 
ence, It ia said tKat once wlipn the late Emperor 
and the Crown Prince were in conversation, the 
great Emperor said to the son : “ In the past those 
in high estate have shown themfeelves-lamentablf 
Ignorant of those below them, and are often haugh- 
ty and arrogant. I pray let it not be so with 
you ; but at all times be ready to help yourself-l '' 
This wise counsel the Prince has always been care- 
ful to observe. When his valet began to tie up 
the Prince’s shoe Uces, it is said that often the 
Prince would busy himself by attending to one of 
the shoes himself. Wherever His Majesty has 
mixed with the people he his alw'aya zniich en- 
deared himself to them by his modest and unas- 
tumizig ways. As a soldier he has always obeyed 



TCINQ peter of BERVIA' 


the tcgnUtions to the letter, f “ 

„.se end partoking of the '""f Once 

much to their ftStomehmon eu thrown 

during manoeuvres when a p .mcers anpeared 

iremhis horse, and none oi t incident, the 

to notice it, treating it as a CO p helped 

Crown Prince jumped from to™. , >7,, 

the tallen man to his Jee‘, gK“ J „nre5Sod gr< ' 


king peter of servia. 

HE civilised ivorid wais startled in Juno 1003 
by the nows that the King .o»J 
c^rvia had liccn aasnssiiiated in their pnlico 
, S lielgrndo by olliecte of tho army n^ich 
aitn tim allegianec It was even morn 


the officer, present ^ to t^ '.Ta “'<>Sr 1” ir i^e« con”Ired themselves model, of 

awe at his action, he said . Tmneml • i«.tr5otisin So with a clear conscience and 

On another occasion when llis Impe • heroic jiatno own rectitude, 

was out hunting he shot a stag ; Assembly, which theninrdered 

when he came in and saw tl _«• nnce wrote theSc , ...s*,, i,© elected for the i'«rpo«o of 

lyingdendinfiontofthocamp.he^itonce w King o., heir to the 


the following poem : 

For my own amusement 
The fatal shot Ifired; 

But when I hear the doc s lament 
The pleasures all expired . 

The Japanese have long 

not only as one who ii hraie, but oe 
tender-hearted as well. 


'^‘^inUnrSe Queen’s brother ns heir to the 
appointing ^ i„„,mly elected Peter Kata- 

Servian throne im in , 

““'T » Im was eqlatat to an act of indemnity 

King pi«r'”» b‘.rn te*”l844 fnd is a gtendsou 
„,Oeo,g.Cs»ny su„amedK^.r«Georg.orP^^^ 


“e'eSr™ Vh^vS To Ts; chief of f e Servian 


igltSFSg 

modest and womanly demeanour. 
walked to and from school . ’form 

in her studies never fell below fi th in 

The young Princess ever evinced od . 


uvenn <.« ....w..,, King Peter 

w^'kiways a conspimtor and a revolutionary. 
Ue took prt in all the ploU against the Cebreno- 
vitch dynastyfor a long time, how it has ^on 
no mystery tliat he was aware of the plot of 
which King Alexander and Queen Darga were 
the victims. His complicity in the matter lies 
heavy upon him today. He does not approve of 
much that goes on in Servia, but he can do noth- 
in" being aa he is, the prisoner of conspirators. 

'rhe plan to assassinate King Alexander dates 
back to his marrhge with Drags in 1901. Ench 
one who took part in it signed the following vow; 
“lawearby all that is for me most s.icred and 
most precious in the world that I will kill King 
Alexander and Queen Draga, and that I will cause 
_ . -.V :a_i, in necani^ fhft t.hronft of 


The young Princess ever ev.nceu “““’V Hate 
respect for her teachers and o Her 

occasions still invites them to P -hnswon 

method of bringing up tho y““"6 
tho udmimtiou of th. "“to , 
educated after the manner of their fat^ 
plain and frugal way ft. Ability «v<> 

S=terhor™^P».nd‘h.y^^^ 
times like'other boj s, playing in the 

the Imperial gardens. Not infrequently tM Alexander and Queen uraga, anu uutu a .w.. v«uw„ 

Imperial mrents ioin in the childrens fun an Karageoigomtch to ascend the throne of 

aK thLfternoon’a pleasure. -Thus the n^ Servk”; but before signing, the chief conspirator 

VccKiRUr. ftHcl his eracious consort, twice to Geneva to obtain from Peter a pro- 

fKnt wbnti once he had become king, he 


le afternoon s pleasure. 

Emperor, Yoshihito. and his 
Sada-ko represent the true 

and intelligent with regard to all Bimole 

the nation, and in character and 
and unostentatious, winning the wto circd 

and devotion that the nation so lavishly bestowea 
on the departed Emperor. 


went twice to tjieneia lu uuu.wi .. 

mise that when once he had _ become king, he 
would not prosecute the conspirators. The first 
time the promise was given orally, the second 
time in svriting. , * , 

“ Scand.slised monarcha m Vienna and in bt, 
Petersburg saluted him on his accession, -but Mig- 
gested more or less emphatically that bi« first 
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Ta}iU of Exports (inclioltng rt-exportsi from Eritish Iniits to tEx Eritisfi Kmpirt and /orsign Counlrist, 


Countnea. 


JJrtffAfc Empire — 

United Kingdom 
Cojilan 

SlrniU Settlement* 

HongKorg 
Meuritmi, etn. 

Auitrnlie 

Totkl (including other Britieh Pottcition*} 

Eor«<0'» Cauntriea— 

RuiiU 

Genuanv 

HolUnd 

Belgium ... 

France 

lUly 

Ao«trla>HunBiry 

Turkej 

PMiie 

Jara ... .... 

China (exeluiire o( Hong Keag) . 

Japan ... 

United State* ot America 
Total (including other Foreign Countrlei) 


For the moment I quote these figures merely 
to illustrate the nature of our foreign trade , and 
I want you to observe that for every outward 
stream of goods there must be inward stream of 
money making the payments for them, which will 
be equal to their value, if the latter be rightly 
estimated. Similarly there is an outward stream 
of money payments on account of the goods 
imported. There are debts existing and arising 
between countries for many other purposes tlian 
trade ; and it is a fundamental principle of the 
economics of international trade that over long 
periods the total payments made outward by a 
country must balance the total payments inwards, 
and furtbei-more that prices and the volume of 
export and import trade adjust themselves in a 
, i-emarkable way so hs to bring about a balance of 
payments with the shipment of only so much gold 
as is actually required for absorption by the 
country. For instance, if there is a balance of 
Imyments inwards there tends to be an accumula* 
tlon of money in the country, gold being actually 


1012 

13 . 

1013 - 14 . 

1 Lekhi of 

Per 

Lakhi of 

Per 

Re. 

Ceot. 

lU. 

Cent. 

Cl , 63 

2 . V 1 

. 68,35 

2345 

C ,18 

3 7 

0.0 J 

37 

0,10 

37 

G .70 

28 

0..',0 

30 

7,81 

32 

1,30 

■6 

1,29 


2 . 0 * 

1-2 

4,10 

1-6 

1 , 01 , 2 * 

411 

01.42 

37-8 

2,03 

•8 

2.47 

1-0 

2 * . 1*3 

10 1 

26.42 

103 

3,73 

1-5 

4,42 

1-8 

13.17 

6'4 

12, >0 

49 

1 . S .78 

66 

17.72 

7'1 

C . 9 * 

28 

7.80 

.3 2 

7 . 2 S 

20 

lO.OJ 


2,64 

10 

S.IH 

1-2 

1.12 

■4 

1.41 


3 , 2.6 

1-3 



11.03 

46 

6,72 

23 

18.73 

, 77 

22.60 

9-2 

18,68 

78 

21,86 

89 

1 , 44.86 

63 D 

1 . 54,40 

02 2 


remitted. This usually extends credit, and 
stimulates trade so tiiat prices rise This depres- 
ses the export trade, and stimulate'i the import 
trade. Thus payments outwards are increased 
relatively to payments inwards, so that the re- 
adjustment occurs. 

In practice the device of hills of exchange 
enables all payments due in one direction to be 
set off ng.\inet those due in the other, so that 
Wllion is only sent to make up the balances. Gold 
«s never sent both ways at the same \ime. It is 
the business of the “exchange banks” to deal 
m foreign bills of exchange, and the India Office 
also sells bills, and helps to regulate the exchange, 
totli agencies remitting gold occasionally. The 
disloration of the exchanges between the Euro- 
pean financial centres and all other parts of the 
. vrorld was one of the fi.-st and mo-^t serious results 
of the outbreak of war. 

TLe printiple of the " balance of trade,” or 
mow properly spe iking “of indebtedness," holds 
good over periods of a year or more in length. 
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but in short periods of time there is usually a 
considerable excess of payments due one way or 
the other, due to harvest shipments, and so forth. 

Any Buch want of balance must soon correct 
itself, and usually does i-o more or less complete- 
ly within the nest six or nine months. The 
fact is often lost sight of by those who advocate 
protective tarilTs, that the reduction of toUl 
value of the import trade must entail a reduction 
of the export trade nearly as great. The theory 
of the bahmce of trade also shows us that the 
necessary result of the considerable reducUon of 
our export trade which the war has brought about 
will be a corresponding reduction of the import 
trade, except in the unlikely contingency of tlie 
Government of India or private companies borrow- 
ing heavily in London or America, and so 
importing capital in the form of goods. 

The foregoing brief survey of the foreign trade 
of India may help to make clear what nctu-ally 
happened on the outbreak of war ; but before 
considering the subsequent events and their 
mutiul relationship, I mus'. point out that quite 
apart from the war we had come to the turn of 
the tide of trade prosperity The cycle of trade 
generally lasts either for seven or ten to eleven 
years. There was a boom of trade and world- 
wide collapse of trade in IdOO, and a more severe 
one in 1007. There is every reason to believe 
that the trade boom of 1013-14 would in any 
case have been succeeded by a period of declining 
tnule activity, a hich had just begun to manifest 
itself in May, June and July ft would be 
a Statistical operation of considerable dlfTiculty 
to estimate what would prohably have been 
^ the course of trade had the war not occar- 
ved, and so to disentangle the effects actually 
duo to the w.ar, and I have not had time to 
attempt tbs task I am only able, therefore, to 
describe the actual course of eaents, many of 
which were obviously solely or chiefly due to the 
war, and you must make a mental reservation as 
to declining trade prosperity being responsible in 
greater or less degree for many of the events. 

^\"hcn «e examine the trade statistics ns given 
in the monthly aecounta of foreign sea-borne 
trade we find how complete was the stoppage of 
exports to enemy countries. The tremendous 
enhet which this had upon Indian trade is easily 
accounted for when we realise how considerable 
waa the trade with Germany and Austria in most 
of our staple law pixalucta, and how completrly 
it disnpt'Csred. ThisisweU ehowu in tlw following 
table giving the eXY>orts of raw cotton, jote, and 
hides to Germany and Austria month bymonth : 



1913. 


July 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Cl, OS 
31.28 
32, .-H 
43,21 
13,(52 
41,74 


17,49 

35,6J 

93,41 

88,91 

59.13 

92,74 


29,94 

;i3,70 

23,61 

29,93 

17,90 

18,97 


78.69 

80,25 

90,63 

96,24 

91.31 

62,77 


1914 


January 

February 

May 

July 

August 

September 

October 

Norember 

December 


48,45 
92,81 
1,0»29 
73.39 
1.16,10 
1,18,62 
1,18 38 
28.49 


1,12,64 

76,68 

37,73 

6\96 

31,67 

20,62 

14,03 

10,83 


46,63 

M,77 
64.13 
65, < 6 
31,61 


8,33 


83,28 

84,87 

1.04,56 

62.76 

1,20.76 

69,44 

82.63 
34,65 

18.63 
TO.IT 

66.63 
33,71“ 


1915. 

January 


I have added the figures of the export of 
cotton yarn and twist next t > cloth, jute and tea, 
because it is the most important manufactured 
article of Indian make exported, and because 
90 per cent, of it goes to Chins, and tho rest 
mainly also eastward. Consequently the falling 
off in shipments of this commodity is due not to 
a failure of dem.and c.aused by the war, but main- 
ly to want of shipping facilities due to insecurity 
of shipping and scarcity of tonna'ge, and perhaps 
partly to decre.ose of demand from the purely 
commercial cause of decreasing trade activity 
which 1 mentioned e-arlier. 1 supposo^this yarn 
is uaed for weaving in Chinn mainly by band, and 
it ia ioten?«ting to note that India can hold its 
own against nil the world ns regards price and 
quilitr of the class of yarns required in China. 

Tluj failure of supply cannot be so easily iJlii.«- 
trated an tho articles imported are extremely 
mimets>us, and no one of them except cotton 
piece-goods bulks very large. I have, Iiowea-er, 
aelwted some of the most important lines of goods 
which were fortnerly imporled from Germany 
and Austria, and have exhilnted the quantities 
imported month by month in the following table: 
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effects of the 



The totel effeet of ejl oam« '"’I'K 

tadoeioco theoolbreek ?' '.Trei™ 
coiDpiring tlio returns of ^ fi,»nre 3 of pre* 
Ited. moSth by month t.,th 
Tiooe yeete. In the lollowing table I 
the percentage by -hicb the enporl. n"'' ""KX 
ol rich monfh ol 1914-15 were tn ejcees ot defic.^ 

ency as compared with the average loiiiii. 

corrasponding months in 1912-13 and 1913-14. 
Ftre^nlag« compared trith average of corretj^nt i g 


V 

Imports. | 

Etpobts. 

Month*. 

Delow. 

Above. 1 

Below, 1 

Above. 

1914. 1 

July 

Aogutt 

September... 
October ... ... 

Notembec 

Heuember 

8 

.53 

23 

23 

”‘7 

'■'■’e 

44 

58 

52 

15 

28 

14 

1915. 





January 

42 


4'» 

... 


It trill be seen that export., which had tallon 

off.little in jnly belore the war, suffered much 

S;IXtlsrrotarmrhlef tafn o\h 

there has boon egain a marked decline. . 

The war entailed every severe crisis in the 
lereien exchanges bctwoen practically all countiies 
dewndent npoh eo.i transpo.t for comninnication 
S one nLther. The break in the Europe- 
America exchanges was mainly due to enormous 
wiles ot stock exchange sccncities and transfers 
of capital consequent upon the war The result 
ot to inability to send gold from Now York to 
London in the early stages of the war, ow'ng to 
to presence ol Herman cruisers m the Atjantic 
was tot exchange lose tar above the point at 
^ch ordinarily gold n ould have been sent, For 
weeks *il w.is quite impossible to remit money 
from South America to London, or from London 
to Singapore. The loot tliat the Indian exehenp 
did not breok down in this crisis is a proof of the 
VMV crest odvantige of Government undertaking 
a miraly economic function, when ft does sO in a 
thoroughly well considered and whole-hearted 
manner The Government of India having already 
accumulated a substantial gold reserve in London, 
forroally undertook on August 3rd to support 
exchange by every means in its power. r»utner- 
OU8 causes, amongst which were the calling in of 
capiul to Europe, the inability to get payments 
maturing from belligerent countries, and the 
refu'ial of the British and other merchants and . 
manufacturers to export except for ca«h, led to 
the b.alinc0 of payments falling due from India to 
London, instead of in the opposite direction as is 
usual, and the Government of India, therefori», 
proceeded to sell “reverse bills ” in India, which 
are drafts payable in London by the Secretary of 
State for India from the gold reserve accumulated 
there. It is important to notice that the last 
time exchange turned in favour of London,- and 
« reverse hilts ” had to be sold in India was in 
1907-08, at the s.ame time as the collapse of trade 
already referred to ; and it is possible that during 
the autumn of 1914 declining trade would again 
have turned the balance in favour of London and 
tliat the war only hastened and accontuated what 
was fundamentally the result of the trade 
)-il nation. 

' Tho los*’ ®f confidence, which resulteiT in pome 
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ol the inciiiient featufts of a financial crisis, was 
probably partly of a political character amongst 
the uneducated classes, who did not understand 
what was happening, but was mainly economic, duo 
to anticipation of a commercial crisis. It had all 
the usual fe.atures of the latter : financiers sud- 
denly calling in their loans and making no new 
ones; the withdrawal and hoarding of gold ; runs 
on savings banks ; demand for the encashment of 
notes, and refusal by the ignorant to accept them 
in the ordinary course of business. The Tery 
strong position of the Government in cash 
reserves and floating balances, together with the 
sound position of the Presidency and Exchange 
Bants, saved the situation The Oovemment 
acted promptly and efficiently, for it went out of 
its way to pay instantly and with convenience to 
holders, all the currency notes presented, and all 
depositors in the p''st office savings banks. Con- 
fidence was rapidly restored in business circles 
when it was seen that the Government had great 
resources and would take promptly and efficiently 
whatever meisures might be necessary to safe- 
guard the stability of the currency and of the big 
financial institutions. 

The boarding of gold has been in some ways the 
most instructive economic result of the war in 
India. The Government had been trying to 
introduce gold as a circulating medium with the 
idea that during a erUis of exchange on London 
some of the gold could be withdrawn from circu- 
lation for export. However, when the crisis 
came all the gold immediately disaj^eared from 
circulation and there were heavy withdrawals 
^ from reserves. On August 5th, therefore, the 
Government refused to issue gold to piivale 
persons; and from that date onwards the issue 
would be made only to the Exchange banks for 
purposes of export. The mere fact of gold being 
available for export, and of the reserveexisting in 
• London, has served amply to mmntain the 
exchange ; so that no one in India has suffered by 
the loss of gold as alirculating medium. 

This is one more proof that all the purposes of 
a medium of exchange and measure of value can 
be perfectly well served in a country with a stable 
Government by a purely representative currency 
consisting only of paper and token coins, so long 
as the quantity issued is strictly limited to the 
requirements of trade. Jly own view is that 
curroncy^notes should bo allowed to remain after 
the war inconvertible into gold except for (ond- 
yide export pui-po‘.e8 through recognised institu- 
tions or firms when the rate should be Re. 15 
' for XI/-; and that the Government should only 


issue sovereigns to customers in India at the rate 
of Us. 1.5/3, and bullion at, Bay Us. IC/I/fi or 
whatever may prove to bo the cost of importation 
and distribution to provinci.al centres. There is 
no reiBon why the consumer of gold for orna- 
ments or hoarding should have tho cost of impor- 
tation paid by the State ; nor is there any rwton, 
if the demand for consumption could be eatisfied, 
to lock up many crorcs of rupees worth of gold 
in tho circulation when paper will do equ.ally well. 
It would be an immense waste of captwl tliat 
India bidly needs for reproductive enterprises. 
If the Government has a crore of rupees to spare 
let it be used to import machines and hire 
them out, or railway material to build new lines, 
or let it spend the money on Imilding • houses for 
mill operatives, or in any other useful and income 
bearing way, inther than fn providing a medium 
of circulation which is little, if at all more con- 
venient than paper, and is more costly in wear 
and tear to keep up. 

The rise of the price of wheat U another 
striking effect of the war ; and wo have to 
consider bow far Hie rise was actually due 
to the war and bow far to other causes. 
The market of wheat is world wide ; and in times 
of peace the considemhle fluctuations which occur 
from year to ye.ar in the price of wheat are duo 
to a substantial variation of the grand total of 
the harvests of all the c)riH»ed countries of the 
world. In recent years fairly accurate crop 
statistics have been m.vla avait.able for neprly nil 
countries, and these are collected and published 
by tbe International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The Institute’s Ggm-es show that the 
world’i. crops of wheat wen- as follows • 

1,000’e orQnuHts. 

(Approximate!; lOHV of tons.) 

1S)12-13 .. S'Jo.BSO- 

1913-14 814,221 

Decre-sse . . . 81,659 

No figures being available for the 191,4 crop of 
France and Belgium, they are omitted for 
1912-13 also. Inclnding them would probably 
intensify the percentage decrca,«e ; but as it is, 
if we reckon the wheat harvest per head of popu- 
lation in each of the two years, there is a decrease 
of over 10 per cent. This is sufficiently serious 
in itself to cause a considerable rise of the price 
of wheat throughout the avorld. There are, 
however, two further factors in the present situa- 
tion : first, a particularly short harvest just reaped 
for the crop year 1914-15 in the Southern 
Hemisphere, and secondly, the effects of tho war, 
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The Australian harvest is, through drought, 
less than one-third of normal, and < Australia 
instead of exporting must be a buyer in the 
•world’s market. The harvests are also somewhat 
short in New Zealand and South America, so 
that practically no contiibution whatever to the 
reqiliiements of the Northern Hemisphere will 
come from the Southern Hemispheio during the 
first half of the present year, when Europe and 
America are waiting for what promises to be a 
pretty good harvest reaped over an incresed nre.^. 
The war has added its effect by very appreci- 
ably reducing the quantity of 1914 wheat 
a\’ailable in the giairi nt irketa. Through want of 
shipping much avlieafc fiom distant coiintriea 
either failed to ivncb the European markets at 
all, or could he brought only when the price had 
risen because of the high freight rates caused by 
the withdraw! of shipping for transport purposes. 
The war ha.s also caiwed some actual destruction 
of wheat both on land and sea ; but its mpst 
serious influence has been hy the closingof the 
Dardanelles, whereby probably about 20,000 
quintets of the Russian spring crop, included in 
the harvest figure for 1913-14 above quoted, 
and which would, but for the war, have come into 
the West Eitropertn market, bas been held up, and 
is even now lying in the Black Sea Porta awaiting 
shipment, 
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rastseript . — The important announcement of 
the Government of India’s policy in regard to the 
export of wheat having been made after the fore- 
going lecture was delivered, I would like to take 
the opportunity of adding a few words in regard 
to it. I underet-ird that the Government’s 
policy will be so to regulate their purchases that 
the price of wheat in India may be allowed to 
decline gradually. The Indian price will be kept 
aabstantially below the world ptice, but yet at a 
level which will be distinctly above the average 
for the time of year, and will give the cultivator 
a handsome return, whilst easing the situation for 
the consumer. The profits which are likely to 
accrue are to be need in a special manner — I trust 
in some way which will be of permanent benefit 
in the development of agriculture. The policy is 
bold and masterly, and if competently carried 
through appears to me likely to attain the econo- 
mic ideal of distributing the benefit of Nature’s 
bounty as evenly as possible between all concern- 
ed. I consider the plan superior to an export 
duty on a sliding scale which was the best alter- 
native. Jt would be well if the Go%ernment were 
to publish at an eaily date the Gt'ures for a seriee 
of future months of the maximum prices at 
which it will purchase for export. This would 
tend to get existing stocks, and the new harvest, 
on tho market ns quickly as possible, 
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A RALLYING SONG 

BY ME. STANLEY P. KICK, I.C.S. 


ENGLAND. 

I. White foam of bteaketb beating on the btrand 
Where the dark cliS» shelter the btsi biide nest; 

IjOw plash of rippling waves upon the band, 

Lulling the idle and the tired to rest . 

Where amid storm and fog the headlands peer 
Keeping their ceiseless vigil over the sea . — 

Veiled though she be. 

She whom we lo\e with a passionate love is here. 
Mother, 0 mother, thy sons lie scattered and 
[dead • 

Shalt thou sit weeping, stripped of thy glory 
land pride. 

Weeping, forlorn, with bhame having covert thy 
[head. 

That there are left to thee none like tbo*e who 
[have died? 

II. These be thy sons . ujwn a foieign shore 
They yielded up their lives in fealty, 
lied harvests gatlieied by the scythe of war, 

8&a fruit of the in«.ati ible sen, 

Dead hands that beckon with a spiut sign, 

Ilidding their countrymen put forth tbeir slreugth 
That so at length 

Triumphant on thy brow the crown may shine. 
Come from the winds, 0 breath, from the four 
[winds come 

llrealhe OQ the blaiu, O spiiit, ^at they may 
[live 

Live once again and lingei around tluvt homo 
I For which they have given their lives and 
(again would give. 

III. Awake, awake, put on tin strength once more: 
lie of goo"! cheer, 0 mother, for there vet 
Heats the [»U heart from shore to distant shore 
Tli.at loves thee Always and will not forget. 

Cnrvl on thy swoni : from factory, town niid lea 
The word goes forth, and higher still and higher 
Ri'cs the s.acred fire 

To fight tor life, for freedom and f>'r thee 
From the *ca.s of the South they gather togetliOT 
[for strife : 

From tbw buming Fj»vt the) come, from the 
[snows of the West 
TUy children are welcoming death to give thee 

[life. 

To avengo the deflate lands n»d to free the 
[oppress. 


INDIA. 

IV. Beneath the kindly sunshine and the ram 
The lice-fieU-, smile and yield their rich tewatd : 
Living content beside the garnered grain, 

The peasant dreams : unmindful of the sword 
The busy city hums : with conch and gong 
The temples half revealed by glow-worm lighte, 

Pei form their mystic rites ^ 

W'hile to the gods they chant their ancient song. 
They hear not the thunderous sound of the battle s 
[guns 

They heed not the peril, because they know not 
[the time 

Of the visitAtion of death, though brethren and 
[sons 

Slay and aio sbin for their sake in an alien 
[clime. 

V. I look into the darkness and I see 
Gaunt shapes of ruined temples dimly risei 
And fields despoiled of all their husbandry, 

Pleading for justice to the unheeding skies. 

Thine is the fjult be thine the undying shame, 

For that thou looked^t on in carelessness 

Nor sawest the distiess 
Of those that called aloud upon thy name. 

By llama's renown and Laksboana's steadfast 
[faith, 

By the bow that Arjuna drew and Bhima’s 
[ might. 

By the song that the Master sang at the battle of - 
[death, 

Put on thine armour and help to defend the 
[right. 

VI. 1 look into the twilight and one star, 

The star of hope, sliincB thiougli the tremu- 

[lous dawn : 

Peace follows hard upon the heels of war, 

Bringing large promise of a glorious morn. 

The temple bells still ring : the fields are white 
To harvest. While the flag that joins the world 
Is yet unfurled 

Stretch out thine hand, put on thine armour, 
[fight. 

The trumpet sounds and bids thee awake from 
[thy dreams; 

The voice of the mountains calls from their 
[ forests end snow, 
O ancient Mother, the voice of thy aocred streams 
Calls, bidding thee rise from Ihy sleep and 
[ shatter the foe. 
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^HROEGHOET the 

I 

1 should bo lo'it to ■ promote the 

situation created “y. , . . ' The 

development of local in* > to capture the 

by cLt Britain, “to ta.Ei»«on=ot 

trade of tlie enemy c-m pcarcely 

the people of not contain a t«rvid 

take up a pa^er ” those who ore supposed 

appeal for avsisUnce who display * 

to be in a position to «nder it. 
caution and take «ane P” . . ^ pessimists, and 

cuUloH to be "Sint ]l'ggestion 

there is a more tlian mi which is necessary 
do not exhibit the u,_g to be faced. 

when difficult iinderUking h India with Ger- 

The stitistiea of the tm nned with much 
many and Austria have ^he lUt 

• ilisfiwtion as the f of imports 

is a longtljy one and tlie affortl a favour* 

able opportunity tor the 

“Swad.'shi” roovoment. trade is 

my destruction of rivals. Great 

the oppoitunity for her d ^ 

nrilain and Amcncu. of^nianufacture, Eng' 

hlRhly speemhsed r ' g a position to 

llsh and American requirements of the 

turn out the manufactu^^ 

world, which which they will have 

many. The difficulties wi . . ^ the financml 

to contend are almost entirely ^ j, jgit 

situation created by the '' jy he very 

will be serious enough, ® . ,^g,,iruclion of 

prolongeil, and the aecomp. y g ^ ^wo 
capital continue at the rate of the 
months. _e,^ny stimulates 

mo„ ..yecmlly 

-.ng tl» 

• 23 


the rest ot the world, India is boned to snf- 

from an economic point ot view, and . . 
L .iorse than tolly at the present time to 

SC S mostAha/.. e can" hope is that the 

ir^t m ct by pa's endice, but by mi«ve 

SSto “k^ •d™''‘"sa «' *>'» temporary measure 
rf prllcctiou which a state ot war ‘'“oughout to 
woVld offers them. The tcre.gu trade ot India is 
mainly, but not entirely, the enport ot ™'' 

• 1 ^ tha imt>ort of manufactured goods. It 
^ms almost certain that there must bo a large 
Pereas© in the exports, and thereforo a corres- . 
Si", and possibly even a larger, docroaae in 
the linimrts. Ust year, Germany und Austria 
took from India, amongst many other items, 

Bice to the value of 527 lakhs of rupees. 

Ilidc'. and Skins „ 490 „ ■> 

Baw Cotton „ 890 .. •• 

and Jute ,, 873 „ «• 

It is quite certain that the demands from other 

Darts of the world will not compensate for this 

of business, and there will, of necessity, have 

to be v.ist agricultural changes to meet the sitim- . 

tion created by tlie war. Juto will probably give 
place to rice, and food grains w.l be m 

place of cotton. The available food supply of the 
Uople of India should incrco-so, and possibly pnees 
fall, which irill materially alleviate the dis- 
tres-s which the sudden changes must entail. Thera 
Is not the least doubt that the purchasing power 
of the people of India will be materially diminish* 
ed, and this will lead to a decrease in the imports 
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l,r07«i mothod of manofactoring jaggery." Tto 
ditolUes in the way »' ' 

procoa are very great, and long as the War may 
Lt, it will probably take a mneh longer time to 
oveteome the prejudices, the merl.a, and tho 
ignorance of the ryots. To take tj-ivantage o^ 
this-new mothod of manufacturing jaggery, it m 


either necessary that ‘he sugar-cane gmwers 

within a certain area should combine tog 
purchase the plant, or that a capitalistic manut^ 
tucer should appear on tho scene and sot up tho 
plant. There is not likely to be any undue hasto 
in the acceptance of either solution of the problem. 

Those who know most about tho prospects ot 
industrial development in India recognise that it 
can only proceed slowly; that the War ha, not 
eased the situation, but has made it more difficult . 
that confidence has not in any way increased, ana 
that capital, always shy. is likely than ever to 
flow freely into industrial ventures. Apart how- 
ever from the difficulty of 

are no men in tho country capable of effecUng 
this industrial revolution. It is true that, during 
the last fifteen years, large numbers of young men 
have proceeded to Europe, America and Jafwn 
to aoquii-e industrial knowledge and e=tfwnci^, 
but the vast majority have returned with a f^r- 
fectly useless smattering, and wander about the 
country seeking victims whose capital is to be ex 
pended in demonstrating the futility of them 
foreign industrial training. In many places tb^ 
men have started small factories, and have come 
hopelessly to grief. The investigations consequent 
urin the wholesale collapse of Swadeshi ^"king 
at the end of last year have revealed how the 
. Mtute financiers deluded their victims by ilangl- 
Ing before them the prospects of a floumhing 
indigenous industry conducted by returned teeb- 
■ nical students. . . , 

The industrial weakness of India hns been in 
the past very detrimental to tho manufacturing 
InletesU of Great Hritsin and has largely contri- 
buted to the progress of Germany and Austn^ 
Whilst the* United Kingdom has freely admitted 
all Indian pvoditcU, except Ua, without the impo- 
sition of any dutie-*, our enemies, for the time 
being, have deliberately prevented the develop- 
ment of Indian industries by their refnsil to 
accept anything but raw m'aterials. Other pro- 
tectionist countries have done the same but not 
to the same extent have they forced their manu- 
factured gocsls into Indian markets and materially 

contributed to tho destruction of the indipnous 
industries of the country. For a long time to 
come India is likely to be free from the hitbet- 


to obianitoiia German commercial traveller but iC 
any bOToSt ia to be derived from this removal of 
competition it is imperatively necessary that 
adequate measures should be taken to pi-oiude for 
the mdustrial training of the Young Men of India 
in tlig e<nintry itself. , . 

The experience of the past fafteen years has 
shown how futile it is to send them to Europe or 
America to be trained. They arc admitted freely 
into the technical schools and colleges but the 
workshops and factories are barred to them and 
private manufacturers are, not unnaturally, averse 
to giving possible rivals of the future the oppor- 
tunities to become such rivals. Wo must therefore 
face the fact -that some other method must be 
adopted and we have before ua a brilliant example 
of what can be done, furnished by the lato 
Mr. J. N. Tata of Bombay, whose foresight and 
geidus has contributed so much to the materi.vl 
development of the resomces of India. Unfortu- 
nately he did not live to see the realisation of his 
greatest projects but the work which he started 
lias been vigorously prosecuted by his sons and this 
year will surely see the great iron works associated 
with his name beginning to yield a return on the 
capital invested m them and in a few months 
Bombay will be supplied with electric energ/from 
the hydro-electric station which has been esta- 
blished in the Western Ghats. Equally in Mysore 
we have another shining example in tho Sivasamu- 
dram hydro-electric station due to the late Sir 
Seshadri Aiyar which for the last ten jeats has 
yielded large profits to the Mysore Durbar and 
materially aided the exploitation of the mineral 
wealth of the State. 

There are other men who have done similar 
work on a smaller scale but their number is not 
Urge and if the industrial progress of India is to 
be entirely the work of individual elTort it is not 
likely to to more rapid in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

After the war is over industrial competition is 
likely to be keener than ever and if India does 
not respond equally with tho western world to 
the etimulua of the titanic struggle now being 
waged it must lose ground. There are many who 
would like to do something and a much smaller 
number who would probably succeed if only they 
could make a start. The position of India in the 
British Empire is one of the great problems of 
tho future and it is necessary that the leaders of 
opinion should recognise that its status will 
largely depend upon its economic condition. Meie 
numtore count for little and progress is incom-* 
patible with poverty. Industrial education i^ 
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nccJedbutitU thekiiiJoI eJucition tlint cnn 
only bo obtained iik tho woikhhop, tbo factory 
ivnd tho mill and where tlio'-e a«o iiOJi-oxistent or 
thoir g.ites nro b.irred it is obviou'' Ih it 
must be hiken to pjo'ule it. 

Till <iuite lecently tlic now dead doctiinoof 
lai-iet faire prevailed and neither NatixcR SUtes, 
Provincial Uoveriimonts, nor the Government of 
India, and the Secretary of State, have recognised 
that it was uecesviry for them to do anything to 
foster industrial development in this country; 
and tho elibrts which ha\ o been made, chiefly in 
the South of India, have hitherto been looked 
upon with doubt and misgiving. In Madras, 
new industries have been successfully piceioered, 
radical changes in the methods of existing 
industries have been introduced with advant- 
age, and mechanical power on a ic*ry large senJe 
has replaced human and cattle l.ibour. It is 
development along these lines that promises tho 
most important results. The object of industrial 
development is to increase the wealth of the 
country; the increment to the wealth of the 
country can be measured by the dividend paid on 
the capital invested in the country. The expe- 
rience of the last few years shov^ that, working 
alon^ the lines marked out by ^e Departments 
of Industries in Madras and Mysore, the return 
on capital invested is much largei than that 
yielded in any other kind of industrial under- 
taking, and it seems obvious that, so long as this 
remains true, there should be no change in the 
direction of applying capital, but only such acce- 
leration of the rate of application its the circums- 
tances warrant. 

The measures to facilitate the provision of 
capital for industrial purposes which have been 
recently sanctioned by the Government of Mysore 
represent the limit to which it is probably adrisa- 
ble th.at Shate assistance in this direction should 
be carried. A strong Bank run on lines analo- 
gous to those on yhich the Presidency Banks ate 
worked has been established by local capitalists 
at the instance of Government who have promis- 
ed it substantial assistance dm ing the penod of 
its infancy. For the acquisition of machinery, 
the use of which is likely to become more or less 
general throughout the country, a system of hire 
purchase has been devileil, whereby the pay- 
ments, commencing witli an initial payment of 
_ one-fourth of the total amount, are spread over 
a period of three years. Finally, the Taikavi 
loan system has been developed and made aTailn- 
ble, so th.at almost any form of industrial 
enterprise may be assisted by loans at a 


modcrutc lute of interest n*tuit<l oti lnndrd pio- 
lictty. Tho adtnitiivtnition of thete new legulations 
is ontrustcl to tho iX-p utnif-nt of Industries nnd 
Cuinmoici*, mid ns the jiiincipil wiuk of tho 
l)ep.irtiiieiit is to nF*ist jiriv.it»* enter|irise, « 
Hympntlietic null iit the hime time ji caiitioiiR 
ndmtnLtrition is ensiiied. Attentioii isdrAvui 
to thc'-e icgul'itioni., Lccniivo theio is nothing 
like tiicin iti any other pait of fmlin, and although 
tho exjieriencD of Mysore extends over but iv limi- 
ted periwl of time, it has been of suth a eaecess- 
ful character a-s to justify its l*ing i-otommended 
to other parts of India. 

The development of the Dejiartmenth of Indus- 
tries and extcDEion of their sphere of operations 
is clearly indicated. The unre.aaornblo npjre- 
hcnsions of the European mercantile community 
which were displayed so atronglyafc the Ootaca- 
mund Industnal Conference Foine years ago have 
to a large extent subsided but even if iheyehould 
revive, were the State to take a more active part 
in the cre.ttion of new industries they ought to 
be disiegaided. Larger views must prevail and 
higher foims of employment must be found for 
the increasing nnmbeie in India who are seeking 
to utilise in some profitable way the education 
they have received at the cost of the State. We 
must teach the people how to work up the raw 
materials produced in the countiy for the local 
needs and since technical experience cannot be 
obtained abroad, technical experts should be im- 
ported from abroad and money found to enable 
them to start experimental industrial plants 
working on commercial lines. The operations 
need not os a rule be on a very large scale and it 
IS practically certain that if the preUminaries are 
properly worked out there need be no failures. 
Each of these pioneer factories should be open to 
suitably qualified men from all parts of India and 
they should be put through such a course of ins- 
truction both in the factory and the office as will 
enable them to start similar factories wherever 
the local conditions are such that the}\ are likely 
to be successful. It has already beeu shown that 
this can be done iki the case of Alumunium, 
Chrome leather, hand loom weaving, the manu- 
facture of jaggery and in the silk and wool indus- 
tries. A vast and almost untouched field lies 
befere us in the improvement of the food of the 
peojde and in the introduction of more efficient 
and less w-osteful processes of manufacture. 

India is only ripe for the development of indu- 
strial entei-prise on a small scale, and in every part 
of the country experiment.vl worje connected with 
tao improvement of indigenous industries is 
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urgently necessary. ^Tiere this has been carried 
out, and definite re-,ults have been obtained, the 
foundation for future work have been Uid and 
now is the time to apply the results of the inves- 
tigation to the practice work on as large a srale 
as is practicable ; but where hitherto nothing has 
been done, it can baldly be hoped that any im- 
portant developments can be effected during the 
immediate future. v i 

Perhaps, the most valuable suggestion which 1 
can make at the piescnt time is that some attempt 
should be made to authoritatively detemmewhat 
industrial progress has been made in the various 


ot India. In every Provir.ee, a 6”^“' ?' 
ralnaWo work has been done which le ecarcdy 
known ontside the Province, but which, it known, 
Sight prove ot equal, aud even greater v“Iue m 
Sr parts of India. It will no doubt be a 
dillicnirand possibly a somewhat 
to make this industrial survey, but it certom^ 
ought to he done, aud the results published M 
oidckly as possible, so that advantage may 
fcikcn ot the stimulating effect ot the war to 
accelerate the, at present, very alow rale 01 
progress. 
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\ NDIA'S contribution to the 

lul light that IS being put op by the Alhea 
T against the twentieth-centory batbanam ot 

I the German Huns, in men, 

siinnotl, has been acknowledged to be 
keSne with the loyelty, imperial patriotism and 
iSKeuraiile tmditlL ol .*b- 
Apart, therolore.trom the mcrificea India will 
called upon to moke end will “'■'".'“"l 
bohalloltbe llritish fj S.ie 

common with other nations of t ewo , 

lo lace the inevitable consequence, ^ 

struggle new going on m Europe. The etogna 
tion of trade, the dWorati™ Jn- 

disorganiation ot credit, with high P”“^ 
employment end distress a. thejr 
these Lstitute the penalty mrd'““» 
to the barbarous militarism ol Germany. In th» 

ecisia, every nation must elnre to ™ 

versai ral.mity in the best ^y ■’P'" ^ 

minimise the evil effects 

when they cannot be eccaped. Ho 

tmde and industry be affected by 

what effective measures may be hvken 

the .term, are questions which are \ 

mindi of the Government and the pnhUC. 

S and to expect that - erytHog 

tun on amoothly and that no inconvenient 
jihould he caused to the public m this ^ 
crisis We have to make up our minds on this 
crisis. Ye nai®^^^ „Kt>. confidence and hope, 


to make the needful eacrifices. Government may 
be depended upon to do everything ttot is prac- 
ticable to ensure the even tenour of business and 
life in these times of financial stringency, indus- 
trial depression and trade stngnatien. The 
cial estimates for the current year and possibly 
for the next, will be altogether upset and vre have 
no doubt, Sir Willkiin Meyer will make the best 
of the situation. The Indian currency system 
and the gold exchange standard are pawing 
through a tough ordeal, but Government have 
taken rimely measures to maintain the foreign 
exchange. One cannot say how we shall stand at 
the end of the current financial year, and it is 
premature to forecast the position in which we 
shall then find ourselves. 

■With the enthusiastic co-operation of the pub- 
lic, the Government in Great Britain have been 
strenuously trying to ward off the evil effects of 
the war on the finances, currency, trade and in- 
dustries of the country. So far as the two latter 
are concerned, similar measures must bo adopted 
in India. Some of our larger industries, like 
those of cotton and jute, have already been adverse- 
ly affected. The Bombay mill industry is in a 
parlous state and several mills have had to be 
closed. There was probably some over-trading 
in foieigo piece goods and there are heavy stocks 
lying upon the hands of merchants. These were 
recently calculated at 150,000 packages in Bom- 
bay and their value was put down approximately 
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at six croies of rupse*. To adil to tliis, tlicro nro 
tho (stocks of countiy iniide cloths cstiiiLatcd at 
fiomo three hkhs of biles und of yiirns ntonoUkh 
bsles. It is inipo /sihlo that the^e higo stocks 
should bo worke 1 olf and tho mills conlinuetl in 
working order at tho R.iiiio time. Tho public n ill, 
in these times of high prices and sUignant busi- 
no-.8, naturally be in n thrifty mood and the mai- 
ket for cotton goods will be estremoly limited. 
The capital noodud to run tho iiiills will bo want- 
ing, and oven if it More a^ailible, it would bo 
madness to work the mills when there is no mar- 
ket for their output. The exports to tho c.»slcm 
markets have been stopped for lack of shipping 
and when they are opened there will not be much 
e.vgemess to purchase on tho part of our cus- 
tomers. The last year was far from prosperous to 
tho mill industry in Bombay, the depression 
being more the result of a glut in the piece goods 
market than of the loss of credit and monoLiry 
difficulties. Thus we read in tho Trad« Heriew 
for the year 1913-14 . — " For the town and isbnJ 
of Bombay the profits for the ye.ar 1913 came to 
Bs. 182 lakhs, including Its. 29 lakhs for the 
agents' commission. The wages amounted to 
Ks. 247 lakhs against Us 208 lakhs in 1912. 
The profits of the weaving mills, excluding com- 
mission, came to 21 per cent ; out of which 10 
per cent, was paid in dividends as agninst 28 and 
ll^ per cent, respectively earned in 1912 ; while 
the spinning mills earned about 1 1 per cent, on 
capital, out of which 6 per cent, was paid in divi- 
dends last year, as compared with 22 and 5| per 
cent, respectively in the previous year.” The 
present depression thus comes on the top of ao 
unfavourable year and the prospect is anythiog 
but cheerful. As regards our export tmde lo 
cotton yarn and cloth, we have not been making 
any progress during the past few ye.'irs, as will 
be seen from the following figures 
Exports of cotton manufactures. 

Yarn. Woven Goods. 

1909- 10 9,71^0,000 Rs. 2,21,00,000 Bs. 

1910- 11 8,62,00,000 „ 2,39,00,000 „ 

1911- 12 7,59,00,000 „ 2,19,00,000 „ 

\912-\3 9,92,00,000 „ 2,28,00,000 „ 

1913-14 , 9,83,00,000 „ 2,29,00,000 „ 

With the jute industry in Bengal, matters 
were quite diflerent, the la-st year being very 
prosperous for it. India has almost a monopoly 
in the production of jute fibre which is in const- 
ant demand in Europe and elsewhere, During 
the last ten years the value of raw Jute exported 
to foreign countries has nearly doubled, hawng 


udvanci“l fiom 17 crcre« of rupees in I905-0G to 
woie tb.in 30/ crores in 1913*14. The export- 
trade in jtilo manuf.ictuic'i lia8 similarly ex- ‘ 
]Mnde<Iinn rumnikiiblo iniinner and incre.i*ed 
from Ifl tiorc> in 1911-12 to 28 crorL“> of rupees 
li-»t jtMr. Hut the wiir has darkened tJietnflook 
for tbih industry too. Apart from the shrinkage 
of the mniket, the lack of the jne.ins of transpor- 
tation mast ham{)er tho course of the expoit 
trade mid thas involve an amount of loss. MTuit 
nil importuit place juto occupies in tho indus- 
tiiat economy of this country may bo aecii from 
the fact tint in 1913-14, juto piunufnctures re- 
pichciited nc-irly 52 j>er cent, of the total value 
of oxportu of Indian manuf.ictiirrs nnil nearly 12 
[ler cent, of tlie total cx{>oi ts of Indian merchau- 
disc as conipai-ed with raw juto, the export of 
which was ne.arly 13 percent, of tho total. It 
IS notonous that tho bulk of tho Indian export 
tiode consists of food grains and raw materials 
which are in great demand m all tho mnnufac- , 
turiDg countries of tho world. While the share 
of tho United Kingdom m our imports in 1913- 
14 was C4 I per cent., it took, in tho same year, 
only 23 7 per cent, of onr exports. Nearly 25 
per cent, of our export trade is with countries 
now engaged in the war on the European conti- 
nent, Germany hiking 10 3 per cent., France 7*1 
per cent., Belgium 4 9 per cent., and Austria- 
Hungary 3 9 per cent. TbLa trade is, of courae, 
doomed this year as also a part of the trade with 
other countries. India’s export trade in oil seeds 
is a pretty large one, and was valued at more 
than 25 crores of rupees last year. I^st year, 
the United Kingdom and Franc© took nearly 32 
and 29 percent., respectively of the total, with 

Belgium closely following. The war cannot but 
adversely affect this trade and cultivators have 
been warned not to raise oil seeds this year aa 
there will bo no demand for them, and grow food 
grains in their stead, it is difficult to say how 
tar this warning has reached the ignorant class of 
culUvatore and whether they will be ^n a position 
to profit by it. The war is, in this way, telling 
upon almost ev ery branch of our export trade and 
luv-olving m loss Urge clashes of people, merchanU, 
middlemen, agents and particularly the poor 
cultivators. 

The situation of the trade in raw cotton is 
potbaps the most anxious. Our exports of this 

staple have been steadily expanding till they at- 
torned the record amount last year 29,76,000 
^es valued at more than 41 crores of rupees. 
Ihe area under cotton rose from 22,028,000 acres 
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lftl9 n to '>4 505,000 acre'? in 1913-14, while 
"onf iu™ rose Ero. 4.010 OO^^ea 
to 5,201,000 tale.. Cotton has 1 1^ 
one of the most importsn ctpridiW ex- 
crops ami the cultivation has „„Tinftl cron 

p.'ai,og, Thowlaeot fta ""o“««3 

Ly ta onlinnrily put down eaWy at 70 0^^ 

rupeea. Even it Japan, our nrg 
chases from US this year any in^ 

year’, acale (1,348,000 tale, m 1313 
olhet usual customora, Germany, g 

ttia-Hungary and Franco, who amone ^ 

a, much as Japan alone „„t. 

traction ot the normal total. Dal 

turn ol cotton is exported and mor 

third U consumed by the indrsouous rmlta 

these outlets are now praoticaily '‘"f!* • ...^sted 

stagnation will spell ruin ‘0 ” ' 

in the cotton traSe. The Du-ted ">Th. 

tica, the largest ootton-produe>”S oountry 

world-is contronted with an "I""",? 

blem. The exports ol A^n tatton^ ta 

Britain are stopped owing to tti 5 

mills in Lancashire and there is a 0 

trade. This means that price ot “««" 

down, as it ha. gone rlown already, and tore will 

be no demand lor to staple '.‘“E P"“io 

Now the cotton crop is a very * ^r«„d 

asset in tho United States an 7 , 

strenuous attempts are being ma present 

over th. present crisis. In view ot the 

depressed trade '“"d'tions and 

about tbo dumtion of the war, cp^on 

cultivation will bo curtailed in t le e 

in America and Egypt. The 

contemplated in to tormer conn ry_ . 

situation, will “ consist in greatly 

storage tacililies tor cotton, which lac.l.t^ 

present conditions are limited to on y . 

Wter ot tho crop, and secondly 
possible for banks to loan more li ei-a y . , 
than they would tool warranted in dm"? 
some special Government assistance. Enc- 

Macara liaa adumbrated a tJJs 

hnd for storing up cotton with state help, t^s 
carrying over the stocks to next * 

venting an abnormal condition m the linon 

Cotton-dealers in India have been 
the attention of Government the 
of taking similar measures of relief in this 
try. If the cultiv'ator is forced to sell bis .»t^ 

at the ruinoms prices that wi 1 now ^ 

market, he will sufTer heavily. ,n,ntodT 

suggested that Government should awept custody 


of cotton and issue warrants against it. We ore 
toU S it would be “ an easy matter for warrant 
holders to obtain loans and advances on ‘•^^h J"; 
venient and undoubted securities and an ad^ 
tionol advantage would be that 

selves could raUe money on them if they so de 

sired” The scheme appears so nice on papei but 
one does not know how far m P^ct.cablo 
Then again, the question has been raised, if this 
relief is to be granted to dealers in cotton, why 
should not the same consideration 

people who are interested in other 

Kr stand in tho same predicament ‘’ojton 
dealers and deserve the same sympathy and assis- 
tance The solution of the problem will not be 
found easy by Government who will have impar- 
tially to give relief wherever it is required. Tha 
problem of unemployment is being systematically 
faced in Great Biitain where the distress caused 
bv the war will be immense. Work is found for 
those who are thrown out of employment and re- 
lief U given in other ways. The^ Gowrnment is 
acting throughout in co-operation mtb the labour 
organisations, the local bodies and the public. In 
India we have no labour organisations and werlE- 
men are said to be returning from industrial cen- 
tres to their native places. It is not easy tbera- 
fore to estimate the effects of trade stagnation 
upon Ubour. District officeis will do well to make 
inquiries and ascertain the condition of skil- 
led and unskilled workmen in the various indns- 
tries and with the co-operation of the public orgu- 
nito measures of relief if and where it_ is needed. 
One effect of the war luvs been the rise of the 
price level in the rase of ai tides which are usually 
imported from abroad, but thi.s is likely to be 
counter-balanced by a fall in tho prices of commo- 
dities which are locally produced and the foreign 
maiket for which has been closed or curtailed. 
This cheapness will not be an unmixed blessing in 
as much as while it will benefit the consumers, 
the producers who represent a vdry large portion 
of the population, are bound to suffer from a 
substantial shrinkage in their small profits. This 
gloomy prospect is relieved by one cheerful fea- 
ture and it i.s this. Tho monsoon season has been 
verv favourable throughout the country and the 
croiw have been and aro expected to be abundant. 
Fortunately, therefore, we are free in this time 
of crisis, from one potent factor of anxiety viz., 
drought or famine which seldom fails to make its 
appearance in one part or another of this big 
ngricnlturel land. It is something to feel thank- 
ful for that nature is Ogliting on our side. 
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So far we have dealt with only one Mpect of 
the problem and considered how our trade nnd 
industries will bo affected by the war. The coun- 
try is overtaken with the adverse effects of a cala- 
mitous war and the Government and people have 
to devise the best measures of defence. Jlut war 
is not only a game of defence ; wo must also take 
the offensive and carry the martial operations into 
the very heart of the enemy’s dominions. In 
fighting the ever-recurring famines in this coun- 
try, the Government takes measures to relievo 
distress when and where it occurs. It at the 
s-ame time carries out certain works which are 
calculated to prevent the occurrence of famines, 
at any rate to render their attack comjwratively 
mild. "When the war broke out, it thus occurred 
to many people in England, that advantage might 
be taken of the enemy's situation to carry on an 
industrial campaign against Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary and to capture their growing tmde 
with the Empiie and neutral countues. By etre- 
nuow effort Geimany has made very rapid strides 
in the development of her industries and tiade 
during the last few years and has come to take a 
larger share in the commerce o! the world It 
may be impossible to oust Germany from certain 
lines of trade owing to a kind of monopoly she 
has established in them ; liut there are several 
other* where by a determined effort Great Bntaio 
might establish herself as a successful rival. The 
dependence of the Empire on Germany for the 
supply of certain commodities was to shaken 
off and a stimulus was to be imparted to the in- 
dustries of Great Britain and the Colonies Omng 
to the war the trade and manufactures of Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungaiy were stopped, while, 
thanks to Britain’s nav-al supiemacy, thoao of the 
Empire were safe. If under the circumstances, 
England could capture a portion of the enemy’s 
trade, it would not only provide work to her 
people for the time being, it would also promote 
the industrial prSsperity of Britain wbfle dealing 
a blow to the industries of Germany. As soon .as 
the idea was started, it was enthusiastically taken 
up by the people and the Government, the latter 
collecting and publishing all the information that 
vraa necessary for carrying on theindastri.a) cam- 
paign. Exhibitions were held and samples of 
articles to be produced shown to people who were 
interested in their manufacture. How for this 
patriotic movement will succeed and what perma- 
nent gain will Jiave been made by the time peace 
is restored, it is difficult to aay. But there it is 
nnd something is bound to come out of it. 


This movement touched a sympathetiechord in 
the Indian heart nnd i-caille<l the dying echoes of 
Sirmlfihi, the failure of nhicli is l^]i^p|^ally de- 
plored in this country Everybody thought that 
the jiaycliological moment had arrived when 
Government and j>eoplo might co-opemto to-inau- 
guratn an industrial revival in India. If the 
movement could be started in England, it could 
Iw hunched, it w.iH felt, under more favourable 
conditions in this country. Our export trade ia 
very hrgo nnd three fourths of it is with coun- 
tries other tlmii the United Kingdom. Apart 
from the possibility of advantageously diverting 
a part of this ftnile — mainly that with the enemy 
natioiih'-to Engivnil and the Cofon/es. thero was 
th« prosj*ect of our being able to manufacture 
locally a considcmble portion of the raw matorhh 
uliicti are annually exported to foreign countries, 
India importa numerous articles of every day use 
from Germany and other countries such as piipep 
and cutlery, glass-ware and matches, sugsr and 
leather goods, umbrellas nnd soaps, mndles and 
cigarettes and a host of others. Could we only 
manufacture these articles in our own coantry, 
what a large addition should wo make to the In- 
come of our people and bow should we promote 
their prosperity ’ The idea is an old one — the 
dream of our steeping and waking hour*,— only 
there is a fresh opportunity afforded now to 
translate the fancy into a fact. The Governments 
of the various Provinces were fired with zeal and 
ordered inquiries to bo made as to the extent to 
which advantage might bo taken of the present 
situation to improve the industrial prospects of 
the country. We are afraid, so far as the econo- 
mic condition of the country nnd its industrial 
possibilities aro concerned, fresh inquiries are not 
likely to reveal much that w as not discovered and 
suggest new lines of development. Without de- 
precating the industrial investigations that are 
now in progress in the country, we may be 
allowed to say that not only hare industrial 
survejs been already ni.ade in several Pro- 
vinces, but the points of strength and wealc- 
nees in our position have been ' definitely 
marked. Kot only that ; indiistri.vl experiments 
^ve been made by people nnd many of them have 
failed. The causes of the failures are also not 
unkriown. If, under the circumstances, fresh 
inquiries are to be made, they must be made with 
a definite object in view, p'or instance, take the 
match factories, several of which were started by 
private enterprise nnd have not succeeded. Make 
an inquiry into the causes of the failure of the 
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enterprises and Jet Government come forward to 
assist in remedying tlie defects from which they 
have Buffered. Let the State mate up its mind to 
help private enterprise to tlie necessary extent ; 
let it initiate industriil echemes so that they 
might be taken up by the public. Incjniries 
started mth some such definite idea and fructify- 
ing in some tangible results will be more welcome. 
Here collection of facts and figures will indeed 
have its own use ; but of that we have had ranch. 
What is required is practical action and one or 
two industries successfully launched will go fur- 
ther to stimulate general industrial development 
than a ma«a of statistics carefully collated and 
tabulated for the information of the public. 

When speaking of an industrial revival in this 
country we must not lose sight of the enormous 
diffeience between the economic conditions that 
obtain here and in England. When they talk in 
Great Britain of eaptnring the enemy's trade, the 
people are conscious that they possess the means of 
doing 80. They have the necessary capital, the 
enterprise, the skill and the experience which are 
needed, and what fa demanded is only the expansion 
of these into -new channels. But in India 
most of these essentials are sadly lacking, and we 
have to begin almost at the beginning. Exhibi- 
tions of the articles to be turned out may suffice in 
England to give rise to new industries. In India 
a great deal more than this is wanted. So 
many failures of Swadeshi ventures have damped 
the ardour of the people and they have no guran- 
tcethatnny fresh experiments will succeed belter. 
The State in India is wedded to the principle of 
free trade and is precluded from giving active 
assistance to indigenous industries. Is ibis not 
atimewbenGovernment in India might be allowed 
to turn over a new leaf in its economic policy and 
do for India what several foreign elates b.ave done 
for their people ? The very idea of capturing the 
enemy’s trade, to a certain extent, comproiiiise.s 
the principle of free trade according to which 
freedom of* trade and of individual and inter- 
national competition must be left to determine 
what indHStri/il activities wjll be pursued by the 
different countries of the world. At any rate, in 
India, the principle must indisputably be modified 
In action it this country is to make any industrial 
progress, in the face of foreign competition, 'While 
England may be able, in spite of the worship she 
does to the fetish of free trade, to capture some of 
the lines of the enemy’s industrial and commercUl 
activity, India, as past experience amply shows, will 
be able to do nothing in the way of industrial do- 
velopmont unless the Government hake the initi- 
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arive and train the people to achieve success. There 
are indeed difficulties in the way, but they must be 
overcome if tho present opportunity is not to be 
lost. For example, there is the sugar industry in 
the development of which private capitalists have 
made more or less fruitless essays. The stoppage 
of the supplies from the Europe.an continent will 
divert Java sugar to England and otbei- countries 
in the west and will raise the price of the article 
— the price is already high — in the Indian 
market. Cannot something be done to rehabili- 
tate the indigenous sugar industry ? Even the 
Statist feels that this ought to be done and asks 
“ Or if private capitalists will not do the work, is 
it beyond the capacity, of the British Government 
in India to build up once more a gi eat sugar 

industry in that country ? Are Englishmen 

80 infeiior to Frenchmen and Germans that they 
cannot revive the sugar industry in India at a 
time when the vast German and Austrian supply 
is suddenly cut off ? ” It is well known that our 
sugar imports have been going up by leaps and 
bounds and were last year valued at more than 
14 crores of rupees. The attention of Govern*' 
meiitlm certainly been drawn to the question of 
developing the sugar industry in India and vari- 
ous measures are being taken in that diiectlon. 
And it is to be seen if the pace will be accelerat- 
ed under the peculiar conditions created by the 
war, and whether the line of action being pursued 
will Qiideigo any change. 

We must again guard ourselves against mining 
false hopes about the results of the ‘ (npture-the- 
enemy’s-trade ’ movement. At one time the 
Sicadsski movement was equally promising and 
our enthusiasm over it knew no bounds. But 
Borne of the essential factors which bring about 
industrial development were lacking and the move- 
ment did not prove the success it promised to be. 
Unless, therefore, care is taken to frame the 
scheme of our industrial revival in accordance with 
Bound principles and to carry ft out along well- 
thought-out lines, we shall be inviting another 
big failure. The lesson which the experience of ' 
tho post has to teach has, however, been taken by 
the country and the lecent banking catastrophe is 
too fresh in the minds of the people to require a 
fresh warning. In one sense, this is really very 
unfortunate. Capita], which is proveibially scarce 
and shy in this country, will be absolutely unob- ' 
tainabl© exactly when it would be required to 
finance any new indu«^trisl venture which people 
of enterprise may be induced to start at this mo- 
ment. There ja another consideration which must 
^ bo emphasised in this connection. Owing to 
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R conation of foroijjH romptition rPtniUinR from 
tV»e ili'stiirlrtiioo of tlio war, ('I'ltMui liiiM of tm<!o 
•ftiul iniUi'-try iiny nn>c!'r to tx- o|«n *mf m*y 
I'erhap*? fw ti'mpomily occupii-il b) Imlian ontor- 
pn«o. Tlio war mint, boRONor, i-om© to *» ond 
waoiier orlalor ftinl tho coinjx'titinu >'ill l« ren©w. 
piL Tho jM’rioil of tlio «nr tiuuKit l>o omoukIi to 
enable to place the now vctilnrex on n ontlsfnr- 
tory footing an>l tho imligonniH imluitrioa will 
onco morelm^o to tun tho p\iintlct of tho for- 
eign compotitnin Tlio piotoction pmaided by 
patriotic i«cntinient goo-s snnin way in neMxtiiig 
. tho growth of iniligcnous induxtrioH hut that in 
not enough That protection ha« to bo backo«l up 
• by the systematic polio\ of tho Stato «le«igne<l to 
promote tho irulustMOH of the nation. Such a 
definite policy we aek liovernmont to foriiin1aU*nt 
this moment. LotodhliK nii<l non-orthiuU moot 
together in e.afh distnet and diRcu«s the industrial 
possibilities of tho locihty. Let exjierU bo con- 
sulted anddefinite proposAlsbo made to be taken in 
hand iiucler the auspices of Octemment. Tlieae 
are tho piacUcal lines on which we ha%-e to pro- 
ceed and even if nutinug more than a lieginning is 
made in this direction we shall have nccompUshed 
much. 

• This is a matter which is probably engaging the 
attention of the (.lo\cinnient at tho present 
moment, though it is diflicnlt to say what practi- 
cal results their eni^mnos and deliberations will 
proiluce. In the meantime, the Department of 
Statistics has publisheil a ^lemorandam and 
. Statistical Tables relating to the Trade of India 
with (lermany and Austria Hungary for the 
information of the public. The publication gives 
a clear idea of tbe nature and extent of India’s 
trade with the enemy nations and of tho openings 
there ate for Great llritain, tho Colonies and India 
for the expansion of their trade with one another. 
Of course it is not possible for tbe latter to 
capture and permanently occupy lines of bn«inp.«s 
which are a kind of monopoly oritli Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. But there are certaiD lines 
which may be attacked and retained. At any rate 


the htatisticH exhilnted aro very Miggettive and 
to A disMTijingeyoand re^otirrefu! brain, op-en pro- 
mising pi-osj-eitR. It ia necrllf'-a fn n"f»*h^ro Ihe 
mAiiy Artich-N in tlio supply ofwhidi the enemy 
iiutiniiK enjoy n largo share. What wo want to 
point out ia that this is not n ijueftion of only 
tempomrily tnkiiig advantage of the war in which 
(•ormanyand AtMtiia-Ilungaryare Involved. It 
JR thelirgcrrjuestion of initiating a regular move- 
ment in favour of tlie induktital development of 
India. Teiiifiomry ineaxuren and fwilliativpR 
will not, tlicreforp, serve tho purpose ; a new' and 
definite jxilicy i« rcsjuircsl. In thm ronnertion 
the remnrks rnado hy Sir. Findlay ShiiTaa in hi* 
“ lleview of the Trade of India for 10KM4,” with 
rrgnnl to onr trude with Germany, are very 
instnictito. He say*:— “Tlie value of Indian 
tndo with Germany ha* increased, costly Ilritish 
goods being largely displaceil in India by German 
cheap manufacture*. German irianufacturern 
bare secured special adranUigea by the Application 
of technicnl skill, chemical science or a coniWna' 
tion of both, in the supply of certain godds, surh 
AS musiml instnimentaand jninemfdyes from coni 
tar The development of German shipping has 
also encouraged direct importa from, kk well as 
export of cotton, hide*, jute, oilseeds, nnd rice 
for mnnufnrturta to Germany. Cotton manti* 
fnctuiws, ilyes, copj'or, iron nnd steel, iracblnerj* 
and woollens bulk in tho import trade.” The 
present is an opportune moment for initkating a 
new [«Hcy such ns we have siigge»te«l above for 
the econoroic advancement of India. Tlie Itriti-h 
pres®, reflecting llriti-.h public opinion, Ims Ik* n 
ringing with cxpres.sions of Appreciation for the 
spontaneous co-operation which In'iia lias given 
to nritain ns a matter of plain duty at the pie- 
sent juncture. The whole Ilritish nation i« in a 
kindlier and n more syminlhetic mood. "Might not 
the opportunity be Availed of by Ooveintnent for 
tbe purpose of ushering in a new *in of industrial 
activity and economic prosperity? Np boon will 
bo better Appreciated hv or will prove more liene- 
Ccial to the people of India. 
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SOME FORCES AND FACTORS IN WAR 

- , DR. FITZGERALD LEE. M.A., F.R.G.S. 


"Th^EW o! «« O' ‘S fZ". 

.SSrUtUeT Plaesey, 3.000 

iroops con<iuered an army o 80.000 .^ A^y^ 

'•r r"U°a“ 

.»o»™ do oot in»™uy 1» »" ..d« 


• ♦“ _ j iRfi‘>." '‘IlufSO-Ttirkish 

^■SV-r~“sSS'"° -d ..dI..-.lorvft«0.«I.»V"J 


Si£“^t:.L^b;=.oT:,r.s 

rSTS".HS":ers 

M WO force of 100 , 000 . in tb. on. 

month of M«y, 1861. ' 

nutoricnl .jnmpic! .och a« these, «8 well M 
many others which we conld qnote, tod US to the 

concLion that there most bo some other fetor 

in mar which makes tor success, besides mere 

numerical superiority. . 

That fetor is the “ Moml 
‘‘Moral Element” m war; and its e»8C 
ence ihougli at times ignored, has never yet been 
deniU by any really great leader of men, nor y 
any Seat writer of Military History from Julius 

SiSdown to Napier. And as it may exist m 
an individual man, as something 
from his physical or muscular strength, so it may 
and does exist in a body of men apart from their 


'rr WlToJ“”li“tho J'EEt ‘Er the"oddL ““meSlTrength. And .s »n el.etrtol power 
the big ^ jf Recording to the be«.t Centro distributes i' 

againsttheBritishha^e^beenj^acco^^^t.^ ^^,8 Ibe man en 


against the British have oeei , e 

authorities, sotnetimes four, ve ,l his 

. yet the British soldier has more than beW ms 
I own against such odds. ^ nnr own, 

,’36;000 French conquered 80,000 Aus 
••SfeiVtotVerpcrieucml hi, ™,‘^*ioS 

■■a.le.l;n.mely, iu thoMo.cow „mp.igu,whenM 
' WM .t tho heed o! heU-a-milhon men. 


n. Ano as au ciTjh. 0040 .... f 

centre distributes its force to distances all around, 

80 does the man endowed wth a larger measure of 
moral force impart it to those about him. Hence 
ne have in history great and succes^ul com 
mandcre who were in no <™y‘ 
physical atrength, but who were endowed beyond 
other men eith the divine fire of moral fo«e. 

Thehunch-back Luxemburg, the puny and sickly 

Eugene, and the great conqueror Timour who 
lame in a leg and blind of an eyo— such 
men would never have risen to prominence in the 
earlier stages of the world's history when brute 
strength aloue prevailed. 

As nations progress in civilisation, as weapons 
of war become more scientific, to does the moral 
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elemetit become of iacreasing importance in the 
art of war. If we cast our glance back over recent 
Jlilitary History, wo shall find that this moral ele- 
ment did not play such an important part one hun- 
dred years ago as it did fifty yeaie ago ; and fifty 
years ago it was not such a decisive factor of 
success in war as it is in the present day. 

During the Napoleonic AVars at the beginning 
of the last century, very few of the great leaden* 
of men of that time took this factor into con- 
sideration. And those two great leaders, Welling- 
ton and Napoleon, who cot only recognised its 
existence but employed it with the best effect, 
were those who gained the most brilliant swecesscs 
of their age. students of Militiry History will 
remember bow severely AA’elhngton w.is taken to 
* task by some of his contemporaries for what they 
cftw&i.ie.w'l tbft. 'swuR.c.essa.v^ 

San Sebastian. But Wellington replied to them . 

“ 1 8J.W it was necessary to take San Schastian 
for the Tiioraf ^•et such action was bound to pro- 
duce, not only on the enemy, but on my Allies.” 

As long as the great Bniperor Napoleon put 
moral force in the first place in hts campaigns, 

80 long was be successful. And he continued 
successlul until he allowed him«elf to be earned 
away by the intoxication of his success to kick 
from under him the ladder by which he bad 
climbed, to throw the moral element overboard, 
and to replace it by the element of brute force 
and “ big battalions." There are some military 
writers who put forward all sorts of reasons fof 
the decline and fall of the Great Emperor * his' 
torians — notably Tluera and Alison — who try w» 
explain away the disasters of Moscow, lyeipzig 
and AVaterloo, by far-fetched and fanciful causes—- 
every cause but the right one : the aobstitution 
of mere brute force for moral strength. And yet 
it was Napoleon himself who, in his earlier and 
better dajs, laid it down that “ in w.-ir, the moral 
is to the physical as three to one." Anyone who 
reads with due attention the Napoleonic camp- 
aigns from 1796 to >815 ; who notes and compares 
the changes in the method of o'perations during 
this period ; who U not slavishly tied down by 
pre-coneeived opinions borrowed from prejudiced 
and narrow. minded writers ; such a student i>f 
Military History must inevitably come to the coP- 
elusion that directly the dforol Alewent began to 
diminish in the Emperor's armies and leadership, 
the. fall of the Emperor and his Empire becanae 
merely a matter of time. 

AVhen WB turn to study the campiigns wbjA 
Were cairied out by Napoleon's Marshals— magnifi - 
tent fighting-men as some of them wer»— 


come to ft most extraordinary series of disatte^. 
And when we tiy to fathom the rca.sonB for this, 
with “the cold light of History " for our guide, we 
find tho solution in tlio fact that not ono of theee 
great soldiers and commanders (with perhaps the 
etceptton of hlarsba! Davout) ever took the 
iforal EUtnent into account in his military opera- 
tiona. Pass them along in review.- that-bluster- 
ing Gascon, Soult, gnashing his teeth at the 
British, because “ they were be.aten but did not 
know it” at Albuerh.a; the courteous and kind- 
hearted soldier and gentleman, A’ictor, at Barossa 
and Tftl.avcra ; the surly Massena, the “ spoiled 
child of victory,” at Bus-nco nnd Fiientes d’Onor; 
the vile, scheming traitor, Miirmont, at Sala- 
manca; the dull, good-natuied, but flabby 
Joseph, still calm ever under the scathing sarcasms 

“who pl.iyed the violin divinely'' and played the fool 
at Grosa-Beeren, Ney, “the bravest < f the brave,” 
losing bis head, and his chance at Denoewitz ; 
the clever Macdonald, hoping in vain to catch* 
Blucher napping bj the KatzbacL stream; tho 
brave, but unfoitunate A'andamnie, at Kulm ; not 
forgetting the last and worst case of all— Grouchy, 
Marshal of Prance, with !i 5, OQO baid bitten old 
veterans, 100 guns, and the finest light cavalry in 
the world, failing at the supreme moment, and 
turniDg hjs bock on the thunder of the guns at 
AA’atertoo, each of these great commander*', the 
choice and master-spirits of their age, suffered 
the same fate in war 

Such a senes of defeats is to he found in no 
period of Military History. How can we explain 
this? Well, of couise, there were more re-vsens 
than one, according to the different circumstances 
under which they fought and lost ; hut one reason 
is erjually applicable to every case: the trail of 
the serpent is over them all : none of these com- 
manders had any idea of the existence of such a 
thing as J/oral Force no more than a man born 
blind bos any idea of colour. They all relied on 
Awts/hree, pure and simple, supplemented by a 
certain amount of mechanical drill and discipline, 
wi^ the consciousness of previous great victories, 
gamed by the msster of them all, who employed 
the weapon of whose existence they were unaware. 

And we see history repealing itself before our 
eyes to-day, in the npotheosis of brute force, 
based on tho reminiscences of Sadowa and Sedan. 
In the compaign of 18C6, there were none of the 
infamous brutalities which disgraco the German 
armies of 1914. Speaking of this campaign, an 
English military historian laya 
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mMtinWIiRont in Ecirope, Uu'rdni- and plnn- 

p.'iXi'toot*" (Ad.n.., Ormt 

II » to bo regrettod that th. mil.Ury 
odh. r.tuie will not b. m a 
Vimikt oomplim.nt. to th. PriM.kn Army ot 

’®At the battle ol Koniggratr, in th. ^866 
caopaigo, the Prussians w.r. not 
superior to th. Anstrkns ■“ 

surioriority was more than neutralised by the very 
strong portion which tho Austrians oc.upirf, and 
b, tht Lporiority Ol the Auslriai. “‘ 1 ""?;^®" 

• the moral tore was on the side 0 ! the P-'iyn'm 
so they gained the day. Again, in 1870, the 
G.rin,/n.m„l.a did not laJ “■emselves out wil- 
lall, to disgust and liorrlty mank nd. On.^t 

tJ‘”ti.”L.rucrn'trstibt: 

■ SStTut “mn, von kV.rder who 

it, lound it ii.cessiiy to escus. hunsell >^7 « 
pUininB-H..il 1.0 ud'tnol' 'he "tb 
(to bombard) to. ein.cAiirirm (to ‘ 

1014 1.0 liiul no attempts mad. O" »’» M the 
0...n«ii eon., I. a, I. lor. to Pf '"VJ * 

dsttriiaioi, ol Eouv.in and Rh.ims, Brute 
lorre n.r.r trouble, to apjlog... or " 

cusos. And , 1 . snr. a. brut. fore. h«’ 

in th. pist suffered deteat a.id disgrace, so surely 

will the compugn begun m 191 ' . 

proof ot the futility of brute force end of the tri ^ 
Umph of morel forecin the long . 

let uiuow investigate more closely ‘b » ve^ 

iniaulaut taelor ot Moral Ibree siuce «“ (hi^ 

who arc interested iu war should 

snd since every commander ol men ,,„.cMstul 

■ something about it. it he wishes to bo snccesstol 

'"ibo'moral torces am ii.imeron,. B'!* 

they rary in iliff.vonl peoples, ™es and 

,.l they maybe generally divided mto two^s 

liiict clLe. I A-oliirol Pores and .4r,uo-«! P^.- 
Th. loriner are those which belong to a 
race which aro the pcculiir heritage of tiuvt race 
alone, handed down to them Icon. lather to son, 

in their very thea., blood and marrow. Tor m- 

•tanee. hero in India, the Natural Forro ot the 
Pathan is inito il.lt.ient from that ■» the 
Ourkh*. The Natural Force m the le 


Uiirkh*. TheANaturai roit-D ... 

Highlander iWiCferent from that m tte 

ehire man. But a certain Natural Fowe ^ ther^ 
iU4U cases 1 and the best Pathan, Gurkha, or 


Highland eOlcor is he who early recojp.ses his 
toe and makes it his very special study. M ith- 
ont this study the officer is bound to prove a 

'“The'riquirrf Pore, on the other hand, are the 
result of education and training during the 
~riod of man's growth, and during Ins m. itary 
Srvice if he happens to be a soldier. These toes 

may be implanted in the normalmnn.anddevoloped. 

bv the man himself or by those who are responsi- 
ble for his training. Some men are more recep- 
tive than others with regard to these Acjiilreii 
Porcee ; and it often happens that the man m 
whom tho JVoI.o-1.1 Force, are strongest is he who 
bus most difficulty in assimilating tho drjliired 
Forces The most perfect soldier in modem war 
is he in whom the Acquired Forces are grafted on 
to the Natural Forces without weakening or 
diminishing the Utter to any degree. But where, 
the Natural Forces are suppressed (for they can- 
not be destroyed) to make room for the Acquired 
Forces, then we get the soldier who m «duced'to 
the level of a meie machine. In the Bntisb Army 
we Imve examples of the former; in the German 
and Austrian Armies, of the latter. In the 
B.ilUh Army, no matter how many years semce 
bo has had, no matter how much drill and disci- ■ 
nline he b.>s gone through, tho Gurkha is still ft 
Gurkha the Pathan is still a P.vthan.the Inahnian 
stUI an irishman. But in the German Army, the 
Pomeranian and the Pole, the Bavarian and the - 
Saxon, are all reduced to the dead and drab level 
of Prussian machinery. And it is exactly the 
same in the Austrian Army. In civil life you 
wl! never have the slightest difficulty in distm- 
caisbing from one another the Czech, the Croat, 
the Pole and the Magyar, though they may be all 
dressed alike. But when they are in uniform it 
is impessible to tell which is which. 

Still it must be acknowledged that the German 
Army has one great advantage over all the other 
European armies. It U this: Ge^nany lelkves in 
rear. While the statesman and soldiers and writers 
of other countries have been consoling themselves 
with the ide.a that tho progress of civilimtion has 
made war impossible, Germany has never for a 
moment, during the last forty years, relaxed 
her efforts hi her preparations for that war in 
which she fully believed, and which has now come. 
She certainly talked about Peace and about Hague 
Conventions, but always with her tongue in her 
cheek. It pleased the others, and it did her far 
more good than harm. If tho fools wished to 
lull thomielves to sleep, well, all the better for her,' 
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Uii o! BBtting tree the slaves 

'^X^°“k„“the‘fride«s>n«stnot be nrized 
ae oljrf ; and the two l tion, as a eause, 

np. In any ease, the slavery 9 ,l,„t j,r. 

fslU to the ground, when we torn 

Lincoln, in his innugura ■ ^ n» VinA 

distinctly stated that his {I •• 

to interlere with the ”,e ime 

slavery) of any Stale m —ar of 1870*71 was 

way,n';;i»dybelieve,tha Jh wwrot l^ 

>■? the Ku so Turkish war ot 

telegram; or murder ot the two 

■ 1977-76 was ro.i^ri by the m 
consuls at Saloniki, or Archduke 

war was caused by the murde. of the Aren 

Ferdinand. «„,«»<! of these wixtb 

The f.iet is that the rea guess at, much 

are often very difficult . ® j;i.„ Journey. 

• more to determine with But, moat 

They depend on unknown Jf^ind in 

frequently, their true causes are to 

tffhaturVand ew'T^r’ tt.refore 

nle who take part m them. peoples, 

folly studying the nature 0 / P . ..{ i^ught 

thefr circumstance -1 and ccnd.tiona ^ 

to be possible to t«tween 

of accuracy, that wai n j „ho has care- 
'them at a certain time. N J ^ 

fully followed the u^e^^s bound ^ 

up to now, can 

come into it, sooner I stated, in 

'can'keep her out of it. t ii.y.’Hl 

jpriut, more than a month »6« ^ l^po’ccund her 
r Ik" hy'^gotog' ayns. i> best and truest 

‘ fliend she ever h<d—Kngi.in . ure*«ivotion 

■ All nations haie the in«ti"'=‘ wo^uired a 
and selldet.™.; »'"?,™Snrt Iron, varion. 
truculent and opgT<*s»ve ms . 

'rT' ''7°“4l™fTnu.e‘S frirtior. »i-«. 

, fender and aggt.-ssor. ^ comes 

•ThA tlouds bngb. tolnok 'i ‘ ™ J ,,„p„ir 

^ into the hearts of men. b'-'* 

" at d rage : and the Boods break loose. ^ 

* Cry havoc and let slip the dogs 0 . ,, 

^ . Ihe grc.at ware of the last ci nturjsas wrfl as the 

' present great war, are acts-uncon^oudy, to a 
’ Ltain e^rit-undertakenby men '^bo ^ceU^ 

‘ selves forcibly impelled to do “rtom acto. witl^ 
•exactly knowing what power »t.'® 

'-•driving them on. And this driving P»^r» 
unknown quantity, is altogether i ndependent ol. 

In' • ah,, waiwritlea on theater October, sad .howu 

V» oth«ri,wbo read it 00 that date. 


J A -A^ Pahinets or Councils, Governors or 
Si™ Kingi or Emperor.. But ■Cor«™m»» 

> .rrm !o l/ad and direct the empulee, 

M^:lV,n:Zr .ffae,tKe,J are 

o„ men nre e,u.l undejl.e 
it 13 who make thenar. F F 

went war, the Ruler cannot make it. If tlm 
people wnt war, the Euler cannot stop them 
K making it. I remember, many year, ago, 
Lading a eortoin aenfe.rce in a Moscow newspi^r, 
the nalu: 1 have never '"B»tton it 1 was 
struck with astonishmpnt to read such words in 
Bnsaian newspaper. It was : “ TheRnssi.n jmople 
wish to Eght tor the freedom ot their brethren 
in the Turkish Empire. It the Tsar do not lead 
his people to fight for their brethren, then the peo- 
ple fight without the Tsar.” Could words ha 
Sy r 7 you do not wish to dcolar. war sgalDst 

Tkirkoy, well— stand clear 1 " War was declared 
within on. week alter the date ot the article m 

"'Th^t'orc I take this opportunity of protest- 
inc— though 1 may bo only a voice crying in the 

wilderness-.gainst tho.e filers end speake" 
and artists who abuse the Geimau Emperor and 
hold him up to ridicule. It ne rapnot hMt 
Germany without the assistance ot EillingSgate, 
well, we are in ft poor way. 


The German Emperor has nof caused this war. 
lie could not haie haen the cause of it, even if ho 
tried. It was the German yieoyfe who tsvu«ea this 
war Let there bo no mistake about this. They 
arc ft well educated people, the Germans. _ They 
begnn to look round the world. Their hats got 
too small foi their beads.' They said • “ We have 
inorcared hy twenfv millions in forty years; we 
must have room. We can’t Ui o like maggots m 
a chec'o, heravwp veiy soon the cheese would be 
all ma-gotp. AVe must have a place in the sUn. 
Why not’ We, Britishers, weuld have said the 
same thing. Bat we would not have carried out 
our ideas in exactly the p.ame way as the Germans 
have done. ’ . _ 

The expansion of the Briti^h and Russian Em- 
pires, the formation of the Kingdom of Italy and 
of the German Empire, within the past sixty 
years, are striking proofs of the theory I have 
ventured to put forward with reference to wars 
as natural phenomena. The desire for expansion 
is not common to all rations. It is particularly 
felt by young nations full of life, such a's Ger- 
many, America and Bulgaria. B«t it is po less 
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more in evidonco and liavo hud more elTnct on tlio 
evolution of tho nnvy to its i.re^ont high standanl 
than on tho array, It is a far cry fiom the 
woodon Man-0'*war of Nelson's day to tlio hoaMly 
armoured floating fortresses of to-day, with itsonor- 
mons cn{mcitios for destruction. Steam Iu»e, of 
course, boon mainly lesponsiLlo fora great dc:0 
of the cliango. In tho old Jlan-O’-war nearly 
everything was woiked by hand and with tho 
exception of a few blocks and tackle, lovers and 
wodges, there were few mechanical npplUncea in 
use. In the modern battlo-alup, tho Engineer has 
changed all tliis and nearly ever) thing that in tho 
old days was done by hand is now done mechanienlly 
by the agonoy of steam, olcctricily," hydraulic 
power or compressed air. In fact it is doubtful if 
Nelson could now see one ho would recognise 
the modern battle-ship as a battle-ship at first 
Bight. The ship itself is proi«lled by power- 
ful engines or turbines, the steam for which 
is generated in boilers wlioso furnaces can bo 
arranged to burn either eoal or oU-fuel under 
forced draught. In the engine room, pumps and 
air compressors provide tho hydraulic and pneu- 
matic energy and whirling dynamos generate 
electricity for all the various purposes in the ahip 
Including the lighting of the ship, the wiielera 
telegraph, the search light etc. The big gurw in 
the turrets are elevated, depressed, and swung in 
training on the target by hydraulic pressure or 
electricity and the ammunition is brought up 
from the safety of the magazine in electric or 
hydraulic lifts and the gun itself is fired by elec- 
tricity. It is only quite recently that the 
Engineer in the navy has had hU services pro- 
perly recognised but since that has been done and 
he has been given rank and grade, this has been 
gre-atly for the good of the navy and its efficiency 
as a fighting arm. In the case of destroyers and 
even more so in the case of submarines, there is 
a strong impression that there appears to be little 
of the sailor left and the Engineer and artificer 
predominate. The vessels themselves are little 
more than thin steel shells filled with powerful 
machinery and manned and handled by remarka- 
bly small crews. The submarine must of neres- 
fiity have two sets of propelling engines, one set 
for use while on the surface, and the other 
for use when submerged ; the former is usual- 
ly driven by internal combustion oil engines 
and in tho more recent vessels, kerosene has dis- 
nlaced petrol as the fuel, thereby considerably 
L«eninK risks of explosions inside the vessels, 
nnder the surface, the propelling power U gene- 
j^ly electric. Compressed air is also used aod 


aerveii a trchlo purpoi^o. It i* used for discharging 
tori«<loes through tho torpedo tubes, for exi>clling 
water from tho ballast tanks which contiol tlie 
submci^iiig of tho vessel and aLo for keeping tho 
air in tho vessel pure while submerged. TiiO 
liglititig of tho vessel is of course also done by 
electricity furnished from tho nccutnulstors. 

Tho torpc<lo which when it does hit its target, 
probably shiircs with tho mine, tho reputation of 
l>eing the most deadly nnd (Icstrurtive wea|)onH of 
modem naval warfsro. Unlike tho mine, ono 
tyi« of which floats freely nnd in hlindly carried 
hither nnd thither by wave, wind and current nnd 
iH conseipiently n danger to friend nnd foe nliko 
nnd also to non-bclligcrcnto. Another tyjw of 
which is anchoro! to n particular spot, the controll- 
ing nnd propelling mechanism of the torjs^o 
enables it to bo directed ng-iinst targets nt very 
long ranges with remarkable accitmey and nt a 
very high speed. Tlio proj)ening engines aro 
actuate.! by compressed air and the guiding rud- 
der* which regulate tho depth below the surface 
At which a torpedo travels and its direction ib 
controlled by gyroscopes. 

Tho“n.MTnnd Stroud "range finder invented 
and mamifsctured by Professor Barr (Professor of 
Civil Engineering, Glasgow Univerrity) and Pro- 
fessor Stroud is being used by practically all the , 
notions engaged in this war. It is n wonderfully 
ingenious apparatus nnd in the hands of n skilful 
oi«)rnlor can pvo the ranges of objects up to 
great distances more accurately than they can be 
actiLilly measured by means of the ordinary chain 
and tape me.'isures commonly used by surveyors. 

In the air also as on Uud, on tho sen and 
under tho sea, progress in Engineering has intro- 
du^ many now factor* in war. The dirigible 
and the aeroplane have proved of immense 
uUUty nnd reliability both ns scouts in recon- 
noissnnce nnd as fighting machines nnd this has 
only been rendered possible by the enomous 
improvement made in recent year* by motor 
Engineers in the design and construction of 
internal combustion engines. 

Apart from other factors which make for 
success of an army in the field, mobility plays a 
veryimportnnt pait. A belligerent rouble of 
moving tioops quickly from or to anv r^rticukr 
^•nt has immense advantages ove'r an army 
which cannot do so as quicklyandinthisway 
forms of mechanical traction 
an immense extent. The 
on the continent, 
constructed their systems 
eolely with the view of facilitating tho citying 
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foltby oVl nilioii'' wlicH tlioy IxTome it»jttvena\* 
fl.l, Hko Jainii. Wlieti <)lil I'li'i't Wc>tiu‘« ynaiijr 
a^iin liU fust ilpMHt is for ii \t Tlie 

wir in Mnrirlinria, 160t-0.i, timl tli« Hilknn war 
of 1912, 'vt'ro wars of ox|vitn>ioii An'l one of tlio 
Tnn\n o\)jfct,a of tU« {Ms;s«M\t, war »« R'lmittnl to l»ft 
tho ox(unsion of tlio Ooninui Kinjiun — '‘ii|>lnr« 
in tho siin." 

II. 

One of tlio most striking lo«sonR which can bo 
loarot from a sUvly of tho events which led ujxto 
tho present wnr is tiio nttor eni|itiness and fnii- 
Uty of that blessud word • .Irfu/rotion. If thvro 
1)0 still lelt any man who protonds thil ho bo- 
liovos in tho elHciry uf arhitnition in rottling 
iiitornation.tl dispiitos, all wo can nay of him i«, 
in tho words of Kainlot “ I>nt tho doom bo alnit 
upon him, thath*- nuy pliy the fool nowhoro but 
in his own houso." I have often wotulonxl 
whether a long-ho ided and hvd- thinking Scot like 
Mr. Carnegie, that self-electM apostlo of arbitm- 
tinn, really holioves m hxe heart that conflicting 
national interests and mtornational spiarrcls can 
bo settled in this manner. The most powerful 
end autocratic arbitrating force tho world over 
B.aw was the Popo of Homo in tho Middle Ages, 
when kings ami nations trembled with fear at 
the bare threit of anathema from the chair of 
St. Poter, Yet there is not one einglo occasion 
in the history of that time wlion the aibitmtion 
of this almost superhuman power prove<l euccoss- 
ful against a popular iinpulsu tnwirds war. On 
tho coatrary, it frequently h ipin-ncd that a mete 
attempt at arbitration on the p n t of Ill's Holiness 
’did more than anything el>o to precipitate a war. 

Under modern conditions, tU« existence of » 
nation will never depend on arbitration or on any 
other political quackery. The existence of n 
nation depends on one thing only , tho ability of 
that nation to defend itself and to make war 
with success. For the last half century Germany, 
more tlian any oth^r country in the world, has 
recognised this. Her geogiaphical position in 
Europe is dangerous. Witli heioditary enemic* 
on her eastern and western f i ontiurs, and llie sens 
washing her noithern shore*, she has found 
existence hard, and she has made it harder. In 
her attempts to strengthen her position in 
Europe she foimed an allLanro with Austria and 
Italy. Tho object of ^his nlli iiico was war, not 
peace. Ent in thinking for a moment tlmt Italy 
would ever figlit for and on the side of Austria 
the German Kmperor made Ills first great mistake. 
Italy fought against Austria, on tho (ude of 


PnissU, in Italy fought ngalnst Aii«tn*. 

on the side of rranre, in And Italr s**!' 

never l-e fouml fighting on the fid** of Amtrhi, 
Tho King of 1 Lily, is n who nnd cautious rtilcf 
who knows fha tcuijicr of iiis pc-ojdo; 
lie baa no (Wiro to follow tiin example of 
^fnmlr| of Portugal, Ro that ncrmatiy is left, 
sicpcnding on Austtfa only. What the support 
of Austria i« worth is sren more plainly every day 
M tho svar goes on. It is n broken reed. Tl>e 
Army of Austria ta n l>o<ly without h soul. There 
IN no Army in tho world whieli Ima euflVrivl mor^ 
or greater defeats. In Iho last ITO yeais, than the 
Austrian. Marengo, llohenlinden, Ulm, Auster- 
Htt. I>kmuhl. Wogmm, Bicsilen, Bolferino, Ma* 
genta. Knehod. Rknlitr, Radown, nnd down es'cn 
to Rchftl«lr. wJiero tliev rtiri away from tho Bef* 
vians last August, oTI go to prove that the 
Austrian saMier* ennpot figlit and that they never 
could fight. Tho pntriotism of the Austrv'f 
BoldW is restricted to the nationality to which he 
Wlonga; ho hates with the Wttcrcst and fierrost 
hatred nil llio other nationalities of the Ecnplrel 
Ho Is Invariably discontcntol with his nilein, who 
take but' littlo trouhlo for hia wellhcing or hi* 
municipal freedom. ' 

Taking these things into consideration then 
wo must not to surprised at tho wholesale 
suirendera of the Austrian aoldiera in Iwttle t ftt 
the miml)orf of unwounritvl prisoners of wai^ 
taken by tho Russians in Oaliria : at tho nccounU: 
we rend of oniccrR flogging their sohlieni into tho 
fight nnd being shot by their own men. 

Tlio collapse of Austria can only bo a matter of 
n few weeks ; and I ahouM not bo atall surprised 
to bear that lliingnry stood on her independent 
right* nnd tried to make a sepanto pence with tho 
Attiea Roc* use oven it the result of the war proved 
most favourable to Austria and Germanv, Hungary 
would gain nothing by it. Whereas if Uie Alli^ 
come ovkt victoriona, which i.s highly probable, 
Hungary would be ruined. Therefore she will 
probably agree with her advcrsiaiy quickly, especi- 
ally when the Russian lances are seen from the 
heights of Riida. 

It must have been a very great disappointment 
to the German Emperor that he was unable to 
celebrate “ Sedan Day ” in Paris. Rut his dis- 
appointment must have been much greater when 
he had to retire from the walls of Warsaw. How- 
ever, there are f.ar more bitter disappointments 
in store for him and for Ma people, aa events will 
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WlOE the purpose of brLd- 

posed to give ,*Ar*o{ the InsUtu- 

■ Ja est meaning. In the C ^ oldest 

' ^ tion of Civil Engineers, which 
incorporated body of { directing the 

Civil Engineering is the and 

great sources of power the definition of 

convenience of man. ro 4,erefore be “the 

MOitary Engineering might th®^ 
art of directing the great jgjjce of man-” 

nature for the abuse and m . ^nd the 
Tb, 0™l Engineer i, ''J’'“t,Ser but in the 
Military Engineer a War E ? been 

present war the services of botb^^n 
utilised to the fullest extent f«xed to the 
their ingenuity and res^rc Engineer 

utmost. In no previous wa ^ gucb an 

and hU “many dealing capacity of 

important part. The have in this 

many terrible engines ^ jnst a living 

war been put to the actual te b oumereus 

enemy for the first time. The condi- 

• cases when the speeisl Agld have given 

tions-which have arisen m .pncineer and he 

further opportunities to t ^^b^ manufactur- 

has not been slow in to meet the 

ing new death-dealing appliances to m 

the .metals and their 
The discoveries of tne iron into 

- uses ; of the processes of electricity, 

stool and the possibilities 

explosives, etc., have a , turned to 

.dranlagn o! by «>'’ has h.rnessnd 

account m warfare. The t g 
all these to the chariot of the veritable tri- 
The modern weapons • eeringworksbops 

umphs of the foundry an » expended on 

although the skill and mg .jj,o weapon 

them ^re worthy of a Hgb vdo- 

of the individual soldier ^ weight, its 

city rifle with its comparatively g ^ ^ 

mpability of being^^jed the bayo- 


kind of spear, by affixing a “'■'"'{y^' withont. 
net, near the muzzle or as accurate 

WitnUy ria.d cW 

•iBhting nppWe. ; ' j pmetration »nd 

hnlWot .».ll -nyn.,«d 

tSLuT."™- it, £.»ientnny..o.g-^^ 


-~ 55Pk<s,rr;iS; 

”“r „o»d.riui Enginneting ", *;'„** 

"roTd1opt»inrg^ided.nd^»^^^^^^^ 

lhp™"'«k»it “Ot ‘ mecbminnlEnB.. 

„.rTundo»bt,dly n very buf 

it in all things that concern his beloved gun. 
Pealing with Artillery, there are 

weapons, light and heavy, 

tvnesDeclally designed and manufactured for the 

do. Ihe modern field gnus »re nil qjJeh 
filled with ingeniously etmnged '5’'“^'? 
un Md diseipnle neerly Ihe rrhole ot Ihe fierce 
tewU of Ihe explosion, which in Ihe older lype of 
cun caused the gun to run a long way backwards 
Ld necessitated the relaying ot the gun between 
crety ehot. They are all breech loading and in 
the British guns the breech block mechanisrn with 
its smooth working, easy action and reh'abihty is 
a most ingenious application of the interrupted 
screw and is a beautifully finished example of the 
work of the machine shop. The 60 pound 
gun, which bo far as we know at present is the 
heaviest gun, of this type the British Army uses, 
is a most perfect piece of mechanism and is 
rightly considered by experts to he the most 
wickedly destructive type ot weapon used by 
the BriUsh Army. It is however an open secret ‘ 
that the British Ordnance Engineers have designed 
and manufactured very much heavier guns of a 
mobile type and it is highly probable that these 
have been sent to the front by now. More than 
that cannot be said at present. The type of gun 
known as the howitzer, in its original form is of 
much greater antiquity than the field-gun. It 
has a relatively peater calibre, a lower velocity 
and fires a heavier s*’.-” 


Probably the Engineer and his works have been 
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„„of the comnierMot the country hut mth a 
very keen eye on their strategic value m 
S Mote vehicles of all kinds, lomos, bus,^ 
ra'pW« »rs have^been — 

'rSfanVsomSite” where there 

ALoured motors in the fi™B. 

beyond it have been very Buccessfully “’P' ^ 

motor field kitchens have 

comiott et the soldier in the firing line and mote 

anibuUnces have ensured 

e! wounded trom the firing line to 

in the rear and portable orge. and »“k.«.^“o^ 

provide for the repair of ‘be motors Ihemse^te. 

. For these and many »‘b«‘ S 
neers and mechanics have adapted 
vehicles and their services have been ol an rnesU 
mable value in this war. ^ „,a.iflv in evi- 

The Electrical Engineer is also . .. 

deice. The telephone, the 
wireless have been adapted to the ba'e 

arisen and made portable ““"S teS 
service in the field. Xli. senef"' f 
auarters can Communicate direct with the n^ 
fin. and the trenches and the b«“e‘y 
Irom his observation post M close to tho ta^e t 
03 he can get in comparative safety, can 
nite. dirUy Mth*^ aU tottery 
miles or so to the rear, and direct and control the 
fire oi his guns much more efficiently 
tely than li he we.e actually 
men. Electric search lights close to ?b« ^OS 
lino turn night into day prevent 
and the movement of the enemy s p 

ever ol darkness. Wire entanglements can to 
and are electrified and a current ‘enb ‘bte6h 

sufflciently strong to eleelrocute any soldier who 

touches thw wire. , 

'Whenever a check occursin the advanw o 
troops in the firing lin6, it 

soldier to at once dig some 

ground, if for no other reason than toj^vide fw 
his owil personal safety. If ft check in the advanw 
continues for any length of time, 
joined up and a ti-ench formed, which as 
goes on is gradually deepened, widened and eta 

berated, until, if no further move is mad^ the 
trenches practically become earthen redoubtow 
forts with overhead cover and capable ot gi^ng 
very fair protection to the occupants eveiiftgainst 
shell file. The first part of the work is done by 
the individual soldier as best as he possibly »n, 
but the further elaborations are planned and laid 


out by the military engineers of which overy 
modeJnarmy maintains as part of its 

tion . speeially 1 ™™'^ “'P?' ”urt 

nnd dismounted men, who do most ot the 
eogioeering work required by »n omy in the field. 
They .to drilled, trained and armed in the ^mo 

manner as the ordinary soldier end are JM,‘ «J 

efficient fighting man. Amongst their 
duties they construct temporary ““ 

railway lines, trenches, , and redoubts, build 
tempomry bridges and also destroy bridges roa^ 
and milwajB etc., likely to be ot use to the 

enemy it they tell into his hands. 

They carry explosives and all sorts of tools, 
nies,^wB, etc, in their equipment and dear 
ftWRV trees, bushes, houses etc., likely to interfere 
with the advance or the field of fire of the tr«ps 
which they nccompany. They number skiUed 
surveyors and map makers amongst them, and 
every kind of skilled tradesmen, bricklayers, 
mftsons, carpenters, fitters etc., and are altogether 
a most useful body of men without whom an army 
in the field could scarcely exist. _ 

They have proved of tb© greatest use in the 
peculiar trench fighting now taking place when it 
has often only been possible to advance by driving 
tig thg saps either open or blind, which latter 
are really tunnels, as close to the fenemy’s trenches 
as possible and then from the end of the sap- 
heads opening out trenebe.* where sufficient troops 
am be collected to rush the enemy’s trenches. It 
has been by this and similar methods that many 
of the small but important advances recently 
achieved have been made. Both sides have ap- 
plied the method and sometimes the saps have 
met between the trenches and sometimes the saps 
have been driven right up to the opposing 
trenches and these blown up by explosives. 

There are jnany trench-digging machines ordi- 
narily designed for peaceful agricultural purposes 
which can dig out trenches at a high rate of speed 
and with agreat awing of time and labour. These 
machincamustbe of verygreat use to an army which 
is being slowly pushed back from trench to trench 
and it is believed that our enemies have made 
considerable use of them and have dug row upon 
row of trenches to their rear. 

It has often been said that this is an engineer’s 
war, a w-ar of machines and metals and that other 
things being equ-al the best machines and met-als 
must win. If that be so, then there can be no 
doubt ns to tbe result, for our machines and metals 
have alaays been and still are the best that tbo 
world can produce. 
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recoil oE the gun, and secondly the means oE again 
bringing the gun back to its Cring position. 

If readers will study the illustrations of guns 
and howitzers, which appear elaewhero in this 
magazine, they will observe, one, two or even 
three cylinders running parallel to the gun. Where 
there are three of these cylinders, two of them 
would contain hydraulic bulTers in which are a 
piston and piston rod and also a liquid mixture. 
When the gun is fired this liquid is forced from 
one side of the piston head to the other, 
through graduated openings, which causes a 
constant pressure to be set up against the force 
of recoil, until the gun is brought to rest. 
But meantime certain very powerful springs 
which are contained in the third cylinder have 
been compressed, also by the force of the recoil. 
When the latter is completed, these springe 
ro-nssert themselves and bring the gun b-ack to the 
firing position. 

The breech of the gun is tapped interiomlly 
with a screw thread and on the breech block 
eateriorally, is a thread of the same pitch as above! 
Now this screw threadiog is planed cfF, through 
alternate quarters of a circle, from both male and 
female threads, so that when the breech block is 
moved into the breech, its 4 sections of thread 
pass over the 4 planed sections in the breech, 
and when home, by giving a quarter turn to the 
breech block, the threads in the latter become in- 
terlocked with those in the former. By means of 
various mechanical devices the whole operation 
is done by one horizontal swing and is known as 
a “ single motion breech mechanism." 

A steel shield, the full width of the carriage 
between the wheels, and four or five feet high, is 
attached to the axle and afifords protection to 
the men serving the gun from shrapnel and rifie 
bullets. 

Under the trail eye of the gun is a broad ser- 
rated spade which becomes imbedded in the 
ground on the first shot being fired and 
effectually prevents any subsequent movement of 
the c-artiage. On either side of the trail are fixed 
s&ats ; on the right hand one, sits the man who 
gives the necessary elevation to the top carriage, 
(which carries the gun) and also works the firing 
lever, on the left hand side sits the hyer, whowith 
his eye on the telescope keeps on the target all 


the time. 

The gun slides backwanla and forwards, bet- 
ween these two men as it is fired, without inter- 
fering with their work. Before the qliick-firer 
was 'intrbduced, these two men would have 
had to stand clear during the actual firing procoss. 


08 both the giiii and enrrugo on the shock of dis- 
charge, recoiled violently several feet. 

Next in order wo have the heavy artillery 
which of late years has made enormous strides, 
and liasbcen specially studied by the Germans, 
who have not only, as other nations do, put their 
4, 6 and 6 inch light howitzers on wheeled carrl- 
Ages, but have evolved abystem of mounting their 
8*4 and ir2 inch howitzers and mortars on 
wheels also. 

The function of hc.ivy artillery is to come 
into Action before tlie battle proper commences 
And by means of high angle, and indirect fire 
it will delay the enemy, force him to deploy 
before he wishes to do so, and will prevent the 
arrival of his field artillery within a zone, from 
which its fire would be eflective. The heavy 
artillery would aUo bo most useful in concentrat- 
ing fire on some point, which the enemy is bound 
to p-asa in close formation, such as a pass, or 
Approach to a bridge. It would, owing to its 
higli angle and extremly accurate ranging, be of 
inestimable help to its own infantry when 
a vanciag especi-illy when advancing against 
A strongly fortified po.Mtion, and it would 
continue its fire until its infantry was almost 
into the enemy lines. 

With the British Expeditionary Forces at 
batteries of 60 pounder guns, rang- 
ehran firing high explosive and 

ehrapnel shell. As may be ima/ned these 
proved extremely useful and put many 
«"cethe latter 
T? r *^"5® longer than one at 
‘bey themselves could fire. As soon as it 
^8 found how useful these andsimilar guns such 
Sir John 

th^^. wl England. If 
r«Hi *‘“1 into the firing line 

"d Se tr i have shorten- 

nnUlv thi n. by d.ays. but unfortu- 

Aim-am-cRAFT ctos 

‘“.be.. 

-ith «ir ; ho,v,ver^i ramtor attack 

Wa..., and all i' ‘ I . “S’'" . 

of gun to meet the designed some species 

conwdeied 1h„t the folln^"*^^’ 
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me 


Our 18 pounder field-gun is very little behind 
the French 75 millimetre, and oim 4-5 inch is the 
most accurate and best light howitzer in existence 
and it seems a pity that, in order to avoid this 
multiplicity of guns, one weapon combining 
the advantages of both should not be evolved, 
even if one were to lose slightly the great advan- 
tage of the field-gun viz , its extremely rapid 
rate of accurate fire. The points to be aimed at 
would be, that it should be a real quick-firing wea- 
pon, more mobile than the present 4'5 inch and 
using fixed ammunition of two descriptions, shrap- 
nel up to 7,000 yards with a full charge, fmd a 
high explosive shell with a reduced charge giving 
a high trajectory and consequent searching power, 
capable of ranging 5,000 yards. 1 do not think 
that a gun, which would fire a shell of more than 
21 pounds with alow trajectory 7,000 yards, and 
yet at the same time not give too great a weight 
behind the team, could be evolved. Such a gun 
would be, it is thought, very effective as It would 
have all the value of the quick-firing field-gun, 
and yob the searching power of a howitzer ; and 
its own infantry could advance under cover of its 
fire nearer to hostile lines than they can at 
piesent with the 18 pounder, 

Opinion formerly was against the necessity of 
haviog a field gun with a range greater than 
6,600 yards, because of tbe difficulty of observ- 
ing the effect of fire at a longer range — but aer<^ 
planes in this war have done away with such Hmi- 
tations. They are most useful to batteries as they 
canfly over and locate theenemy’s guns, drop smoke 
bombs on their positions and so give the desired 
area for their own guns to concentrate their fire 
on, and then signal any conections which may 
be necessary to bring that fire exactly on to the 
objective. 

The French do not believe in howitzers as much 
as the Germans, for the following reasons wUch 
they claim in favour of their “ Soixante quinze,” 
vu., that the mobility of the smaller guns is a factor 
of safety,, and that they can fire an infinitely 
' greater number of rounds in a given time, as in 
their “ Raffales ’’ or “ Sheaves of fire”. Many 
small shells will do more harm than fewer large 
ones ; big guns may have a greater moral effect, 
but actual damage is preferable to noise. 

The French can, to a certain extent, do with- 
out light howitzers as they only, of all European 
nations, use high explosives in their field artillery, 
and this undoubtedly enables them to kill verti- 
oally behind shields and in trenches. 

There is no question that the French field- 


gun is the best in tbe world and that the G«* 
man is the worst in Europe, and the method by 
which the latter leached this undesirable posi- 
tion must have been a source of great heart 
burning to them. In 1896 the Germans re- 
armed all their field artillery with wLat was 
undoubtedly the most up-to-date gun in Europe, 
and it is generally tlfought that Franco, who had 
been making secret experiments with a quick- 
firing-gun, knew that Germany had to re-arm, 
and waited until that country bad been put to 
this enormous expense and then, in 1897, 
introduced their quick-firer the " Soixante 
quinze " which completely revolutionized artil- 
lery tactics and made Germany’s 06 pattern 


out of dato. 

In later years Germany did convert her 96 
pattern, and make it into a quick-firer but though 
they did tbe best they could with it, it could 
never be the same as the perfect French g^ 
which had been designed all through from begin- 
ning as a quick firer. 

The essential point of a quick-firing-gun is that 
the carriage does not jump about when the gun is 
discharged, and so necossit.ate fresh laying and 
tberunningup of tbe carriage between each round, 
as tbe gun recoils independently of its lower 
carriage, and is brought back mechanicallyto the 
firing position after tbe recoil has been completed. 
It also fires fixed ammunition, that is, the 
propelling charge is in a rigid brass case ; 
and tbe shell being fixed into the mouth, 
and the primer or cap into the base of the case 
it is in fact a glorified rifle cartridge. 

Tbe gun itself consists of several concentric 
layers, the innermost of which is a tube, and round 
this 18 wound steel wire of oblong section, under 
teosioDB which differ according to the various inte- 
rior stresses, which will have to be met at different 
points along the length of the bore, due to the 
ignition of the firing charge. Outside this is an 
outer tube or jacket, to the rear end of which is 
attached a breech ring, which carries the breech 
mechanism, and also an attachment to which is 
fixed the end of the hydraulic recoil buffer. On 
the outside of the jacket and running its full 
length are projecting wings, which slide in corres- 
ponding grooves in the top carriage. 

The top carriage, or cradle, which is attached 
to tho lower carriage by rocking trunnions, has in 
It two apertures; in tho lower the gun is free to 
shde backwards and forwards in the grooves 
mention^ above, and in tho other is firstly 
contained a mechnical device for checking the 
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were the 3 and 6 pounder Hotchlciss guns of former 
days, by means of a shoulder pad actuated by the 
layer and having a very quick pitch screw thread 
working into an elevating arc to give rapid eleva- 
tion. It should have a very rapid rate of fire and 
very high muzzle velocity and giving as flat a tra- 
jectory as posable. 

The adrantoge of a flat trajectery is that 
the velocity of the shell is so great, and its time 
of flight so short, that the force of gravity has not 
very long to act on it and consequently its flight 
is nearer to the direct line between gun and tar- 
get, than it would be if it took longer to cover the 
same distance ; bdcau.se in the ].atter ca.se you 
should have to aim higher above the target to 
allow for the drop due to gravity over a longer 
period. 

Take, as an exaggerated oase, a gun whose 
trajectory is ao curved that to reach a 
target on the same level as itself at 3000 
ysids, you must elevate the axis of the 
gun through 30*. Th® range table for 3000 
yards would accordingly be marked 30®. Now 
imagine an aeroplane coming straight towards 
the gun and you wished to fire at it when it was 
at 3000 yards away and bore 60* above horizon- 
tal, You would lay your sights on to the aeroplane 
and suddenly discover that your gun was pointing 
vertically to the air, and the shell would fall bark 
on yourself if fired, because you had elevated the 
gun through 30® above the line of sight as 
being the correct elevation for 3000 yards. 

On the question of projectiles there appear to 
be divided opinions. Some authorities advocate 
a high explosive shell with very sensitive percus- 
sion faze, as they s.ay that the pilot in an aero- 
plane is protected by an armoured driving seat 
from shrapnel, and even if a shrapnel bullet bits 
the envelope of a dirigible, the pre.ssure of gases 
inside would soon close up the puncture made by a 
shrapnel bullet. 

On the other side, the shrapnel advocates say 
that shrapnel bullets may easily destroy one of 
. the numerous small stays or the steering appam* 
tus on which so much depends, and to enable the 
high explosive shell to bo effective, you must get 
a direct hit in order to make the fuze act; and it 
is touch more difficult to obtain a direct hit with 
one shell, than with 200 d^persed bullets out of 
a shell. 

^Rut all agree that some form of smoke tracer 
with the shell is necessary, so that it may be esti- 
mated from tho flight of the shell what correc- 
tions should bo made to bring the next round on 
to the target. 
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Now wo come to the question of the enormous 
siege gam which Germany has sprung on the 
world as a complete surprise. There is little 
doubt that some of these 16 8 inch howitzers 
were built secretly at Essen about six years ago, 
and kept for “ der Tag.” Nothing is known of 
them but it is more or less easy to work out the 
following approximate proportional figures for 
such howitzers as compared with the largest one-s 
in use up to the birth of the new Leviath-an ; — 
11-2 lG-8 

Weight of Ord ; with breech 

mechanism . • tons 6'3 21*3 

Weight in action . • • 59 

Heaviest load to be transported 

including transporting wagon. „ 9'25 31 

Weight of shell . . lbs. 750 2600 

Weight of bursting charge (high 

explosive) , • • 1^^ 384 

Recoil energy in foot tons .. ,, ‘380 1530 
A weapon such as tho above could not possibly 
be fired off its own wheels, as no wheeled carriage 
could stand such a recoil energy — but could be 
fired from the ground or a platform, if the weight 
were evenly distributed over an area of 200 
square feet. On a platform 20' x 10' the ver- 
ticftl pressure per square foot on the earth, on 
firing at its maximum elevation of 65*, would he 
one ton — a by no mean.s unreasonable amount on 
ordinarily firm ground. 

It would be easy enough to transport such a 
howitzer by roil, but it could not be fired off any 
railway truck constructed. Its several parts coulcl 
easily be divided up into several loads for travel, 
ling, probably 12, with ammunition supply per 
howitzer drawn by tractois ; which will generally 
draw 3 times their own weight — but the scope of 
movement is very littley.as twi none butiRAinroods 
could bridges be found sufficiently strong to stand 
such loads. Its services in action must be ex- 
tremely slow. Once n shell gets^ home it will 
undoubtedly wipe the page clean; but for effici. 
en«^ it is thought that a maximum of 12 inch is 
the largest howitzer fit to take into the field. 

We next come to quite a new invention 
— ^Trench Howitzers, — again a Krupp model from 
E88«n. — The howitzer only weighs about on© 
hundred-weight, and is of small bore about I i inch 
fixed on an iron bed which is capable of ’being 
placed on wheels weighing gross under 1,200 lbs. 

In this howitzer is placed a email explosive 
charge, then a wooden rod which projects 
beyond the muzzle and loosely on this rod, and 
outside the muzzle, is an enormous circular tbfjj 
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wallod ftholl, fillfd with high exjilnclvc, woJghing 
about 187 tti: iiiicl iittcil nitik a fiizo. TliU 
U fired at an olovation of from 15 to BO <ltgreeH, 
with a muzzio volocity of 200 foot a kccond, and 
it carries at most about 350 yaiila. Tito furo acts 
when tho Rholl hits tho ground and dotorvat<*« tho 
charge. It is used in trenches only. 

I’orhnjis it would Hiinplify tnattcraifn general 
description of a fuzo and shmpmd aholl, and their 
action wero giron. 

A fuzo is a metal constructioit screwing into 
head of a Rholl and contitining an arrangement of 
powder compo'ition arranged in surh a form that 
being actuated by a i>crcushion cap it will ignite 
tho bursting cliargo of a »helJ, nt any miuinsl 
moment. 



The shell is the lower p.art screwed at the mouth 
tu take the fuze. Down the centre of the ebell 
runs a tube filled with powder acting a» a train 
to the main charge of powder contained in a little 
tin cup “A.”; Round the tube the space is filled 
, in with shrapnel bullets made of le.ad j inch d»- 
t meter in small sizes up to bullets of iron nearly 
^ half a pound in weight. The outside of the shell b 
a clean fit in the bore of the gun, but it will be 
noticed that at “ B " is a band let into the shell. 
The exterior circumference of this copper band b 
greater than the bore of the gun, end so when 
the shell b fired, this soft copper is squeezed into 
the grooves of the gun, which being spiral, cause 
the shell to rovolvo about its longer axis. After 


tho aboil has left tho tnurzlo tills spin b fitill 
rotAtikOkl, and it i< that wiiicli cimblcs tho ehell to 
fllw'Ayit Hy j>oint forernoBt. 

Kerewfd into the front i>ortion of a sbr-l!, will 
ho ffH-n thu fuze, tlm l>ody of wliicli is now gone- 
tally ina<lo of aliiifiiiiiutji and conbiinR the follow- 
ing working pirts. “ K ” is a coppr cylindrical dbc 
to which i« firmly attached a nc-odlo “ K “II" i** 
a hole (xtssiiig through tlio walls of the fuioand 
through “K” • “K''m a copper cap filled with wN-n- 
Ritivo detonating mixture such as fiiliiiinato of 
mercury. “ I " b b channel rontnining a cotiijiara- 
tirely alow burning jwwdcr composition connect- 
ing cap, with “CO" which b a ring of powder con- 
tninCkl in the wall of tho fuzo “ (1 " b a ring cap- 
aUo of moving round tho central axis of the fuzo 
but independently of tho remainder of the fmc. 
Through it is aRniallholo Ic.vling by aRmalldiannc! 
to tho main maguztno “ M " of the fuze ; outride 
tho hole, in “ 0" b an arrow head which can, by 
twbting the ring, bo biought opposite any of the 
graduations on the ring above it, and ao regulates 
tho length of com;>oMition between tho left edge 
of “CO” and tho aperture in “0” through which 
tho Bash will pfifi.s to tho magazine “JI”, Tho gra- 
duations aro worked out from a table which rIiowr 
that if you require a shell to burst after fijing 
Ray 4,600 yards you give it a corbain gmdaation 
on tho ring. The graduations naturally %‘ory for 
each range. Beforn tho cartridge U put into 
the gun, a safety copper split pin is pulled out 
from “ N " and the pellet “ K " b pmcticnlly free. 
When the gun b fired, tho pellet being free, sets 
back the needle, explodes “ K ” and a flash pas.=es 
through ** I” into the composition ring “E”, which 
gradually turns round until, by the time it ha-s 
travelled the correct distance, it has reached the 
hole in “ G ” whence a flash p.as.>ea to “ 51 ” and 
through the tube of shrapnel to “ A ”. This 
though only a few ounces of powder, blows off tho 
forepart of the shell and the bullets fly forward in 
a cone of dispersion end with the speed nt which 
the ahell was flying before “ A ” was exploded. 

^ The whole subject of guns and gun construc- 
tion must be a most fascinating one for those 
whose business it is to design and work them, for 
there are so many possibilities and such a field 
for originality. 

It is the hope of the writer that, though only 
touching the Outermost fringe of the subject, ho 
may have interested and perhaps helped the 
general reader a little. 
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DUICU ASD OEnStAN OABTOOHSXS AIB THEIR VIEWS ON GAS. 




, • j.' Pn<5ps bv the Germans 

iil ^ -»-— _ nadwM*n*ly*ea 


, 1 IE effects produced by geem to 

’ our troops by Germans 

^ rcriuiro tlie coining . . ^ terrible 

. ciibo adecpiately P^°. tl^e following 

effect,. It '.ill be i, -ot IM™ 

eccouet that Jeatb , graduel fil>>”8 

i™„ed.»te™ffec»t|on,b» to™ e 

„p „[ the loogeby '“‘“ the^sekM.W- 

•„';„br.eeolthebrooch..U»to^th^ 

ing eventually to 'I'® ^ot take place 

unfortunate sufferer. this time the victim 

for several days and ur g struggling lor 

is unable to be down but s ts up 

breath and enduring indescr b 

following account from soldiers : 

descriptfonof the sufferings .ee 

t«»uHiy snd were“g**M^'’ 

•omooflhe wen "» *„ HlllfiO. The whole J"* 
,e.te*a.y and the day bcfo« «" “ . , h»ve the tru^ 
KoaUod and the oi»'li»«d ^ 6 “ i, ,„d not wrapH 

fully brought beforathew^ r to the hoepH*' 

up as at preient . . ®„hich ward the meo were, 

no difBfluUy In finding t,jing to get breath **« 

aufflclenl to direct o*. . ^, 01 , q« into the wart, 

longing toour dlrbc". „toa.eain tM 

Thwe were abot* Lf, in a eltting 

on tnatlreMe*, all wci® .. <Thelr face*, arni*. h»»®* 
propped up against ‘be !«'**• ,*" „nh moothe ope“ 
*w«te of a ahiny grey bl^W cow“r. backwarde 

and le»d-gUz«d eyes, »» breath.^ It ‘ ?*** 
and forward! trymB to 8 ®* {rcc!. atroggliog. 

appalling tight, all ‘b®^®, the groaning and ooiee 

slrugglii.R for life. Whj‘ b * ;j^o, aa erory on« 

of the effort for breath, 


some otU« aubitance. when they aend 

T»iA cat ia in a cylinder, from wh ..rdt- it there 

itISlitia proP®»®\®/’*\*to® paW^IJiiUftthliinerery 

pVrin England. EogUan p p ^^ membera 

ouSttoknow eaactly wnat la g 8 know, 

of both llouaet. The 1 , ^ raVd. 

Oetmana hare giren »“* ‘' 5 ‘‘ than to give them a 

liar, t No torture could be worte^ chlorine. 

dote of their own gaa. The g . ,helU they burst, 

sod probably some Otlergae 

They think ammonia b« British 


oflhl effort for breath, ColMel^^^ , 

knows, has had aa wide a P _ to-day »hat be 

the sarage parts of ,^,{\eP the acene m tbeoe 
nerer felt.o a. he djd t,, done 

casci There la ^,,U *„d water to try to 

lor thorn, except to sive them ‘® ®i* ‘|{t 

make them tick. The e^® . -jstter which gradually 
lunga with a watery, ^ -,j, „„ the whole lun 8 » 

increasea and rises _ till tt flU* "P ,t la 

and cones up to the mou • . cs*ee one 

suffocaUon ; slow drowning, tsainB 3,^4 

or two dayi. We hare loat bond d^s reached 

in the trenches, and over night out of the 

hospiUl hare died. Eight • Ahers 1 e**® will d>e; 
tweet, Law. and VnrarUW, derelop 

while thoee who 8 ®‘ °’*;Xut d®“bt the moat awful 
acute pneumonia. It is wit j paw Iw 

form of ecientiflo torture No ,r,^g„n„eaaiidd«*C- 

hoapital had a scratch or wounu. , j jhia terror; 

l..." »,.o ..Wo.l ;»8 < 1 ;™ Jl-* 

hut one could see from the t -i.ffh was overtaking 

itwa.hkeflghtingahi<ldcn<lanpcrwmcii , 

every one. A German prisoner wa» c »"8 


»g,»inst the trenches occupie y afterwards 

on tha 22nd of Apnl. h,d to 

were employed ngam . cjiused. TVe 

make g«>^ E'‘P Cftnadians perform- 

elated and triumpbunt Germans. 

Apn.. 

Tpriunc^ '»“ « Foduotion ot MrhSAi««"S 

d,V,We „t%lm H«g..; 

devices contrary enemy subscribed. 

-r’srZsvcHS 

SfSSSSrSfg 

Isilligi 

showed that the blueness was 

prwppos o! “"y ""^’EITloPne., ot the t.ee 
„oth.oS to "““"I „ b„t the o»e tect 

Si tep S’ eoff'lh" <»™ ""“'f " 

doe to tL effecte ot the irritotine tumee «iej 
J,d iolmled. This ws. eonfimed by r<M 
eisminetion, «l.ich leveeled the imusi s.gns ot 



THE RULES OF WAR IN WARFARE 

BY 

CAPTAIN A. ). H. RUSSELL, I. M. S. 


f HE laws of war are the rnles reepecting war- 
fitre With which belligerents and neutrals 
* ftie bound to comply. Up to the earlier 
■ pirt of the middle agest no such rules exist- 
ed, but during the Utter part, the influence of 
Christianity and decent humanity began to make 
themselves foU and the prsctices of warfare 
became less savage. Isolated milder war pmeti'ces 
became in the course of time usages , — usim m 
Wi{ — and these usages were gradually developed 
into legal rules by custom and treaties. 

The laws of war therefore consist partly of 
cuatomary rules which have grown up in practice, 
and partly of written rules, i. rules purposely 
agreed upon by the Powers in intornational 
treaties Along with these there are in existence 
usagw concerning warfare ; but while the t»WB of 
war are leg illy binding, usages are not, and can 
therefote he disregarded by belHgerent-s. At the 
aame time us.ages tend gradually to broaden into 
legal ridr-s of warfare and the gAiter number of 
the pie«e(it Jaws of war have grown up in this 
way. 

, AVliile n belligerent is justified in using any 
amount and any kind of force which is necessary 
for the purpose of war, the principles of human- 
ity should forbid all such lunds and degrees of 
violence as are not necessary for the purposes of 
w»r. There -is .alsa the principle of chivaliy which 
denuinds a certain amount of fairness in offenco 
and defence. 

These rules of International Law apply only 
to warfare between civilized nations where both 
parties understand them and are prepared to 
carry them out. In wars with uncivilized states 
and tribes their place is taken by the discretion of 
the commander, and such rules of justice and 
humanity aa recommend themselves in the circnni- 
atance.s of the ease. The opinion that the only 
moral code which Germany would recognise wav 

embodied ia tl\e adage nil’s fair in love and vrar** 
W 


was held by not a few military authorities preri- 
OU.S to the outbreak of hostilities on the 4th 
August. In the eyes ofGeim-any treaties and 
conventions are mere “ scraps of paper ” to be 
ignored when it is convenient to do so. 

Civilised peoples have made various attempts to 
formulate and organise rules which provide for 
ordinary humanity in war. In 1864 the first 
Geneva Convention was held. A Declamtion of 
St. Petersburg in 1868 was followed by a Drussels 
Conference in 1874, and a second Geneva Conven- 
tion in 1906, while there have also been two Hague 
Conferences, one in 1899 and one in 1907. 

It was understood that the decisions reached at 
these Conferences and Conventions would have the 
force of international law and that no deliber- 
ate breach of them would be attempted by any 
civilised power by whom they had been ratified. In 
the following brief resume of some of the rules of 
war agreed to at these sever.al conferences, it will 
be readily seen that Germ.an procedure is every- 
where the same. Their atrocities ia Belgium 
have been proved by the Belgian Commission of 
Enquiry on the Violation of the Rights of Na- 
tions end of tho Laws and'Oustoms of War, to be 
conduaively true and are such .a^ rouse the indig- 
nation of the whole world against German “culture.” 
The devastations of the invaded oountries, includ- 
ing incendiarism, murder, piJlageand rape, appear 
to bo duo not to isolated nets of indiscipline but to 
be carried out under the instructions and orders 
of superior olficors. “ They constitute a negation 
of every human and international law and bring 
back modem warfare after centuries of civilisation 
to the methods of barbarian invasions”. 

Among the regulations of section 2 of the 
Hague Convention of 1907 dealing with “ Ilofitilil 
ties ” we find the following clauses. 


“ It is eapaciallr prohibited : To kill or wound an enemy 
who, hsvioK laid down arms or having no longer oeani 
el dafenee has surrendered St discretion ; 
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m:»Jo in order to nvoid their liein;* by 

the Meditcmuiftvu I'leot. 

Tho position of sohnurino tclf j;ja|ihK' c.iblf»» 
has in recent jcsrs iH-eotno of imj»orttiir«» m they 
nro iHu.iIly of great v.iinn in carrying on tJio ojw* 
mtioim of war. Kninn iiinu cAhles used for vmr 
purposes nro pnicndly liable to ititeirnplion on 
tho high eeas but Art. 55 of the 1007, Hague Con* 
vcntion lays down that " subnisrino cables con- 
necting an occupii'il territory "itli * neotnd 
territor)’ shall not. Is? seir'-d or destroyed unless 
in tho case of absolute lit ressity. Wireless tide 
gmphy was nlw) coti'nb n-d at the llngue Conten- 
tion of 1007, and uitdi-r Art -T (a) lieUigetents nro 
forbidden to erect or u*-!- on tlio territory of a 
neutral poacra wireless lele^i-nphy station fur tho 
purpose of conuiunue tling with belligerent forcin 
on land or rca. 

Presumably it was under th»« Arttclo that tUo 
Amoriean Qovemnient took tteps to close down 
tho wireless station at Ooslon which tho Germans 
were using during t)ie fiut week of hostilities. 

In connection with tho <iucstion of armisUco 
and truco the impiujier n'‘o of a tUg of truce and 
of flags of surrender is forbidden, and the flag 
must not bo u<od merely to obtain time to cfTcct 
retreat or obtain rcinforccioont. A surrender 
must not be feigned in order to take ti«c enemy 
at a disadvanbige when he advances to secure bis 
prisoners, This ruse has already been made use 


of by th^ Gernuns on (‘iwl «« r.oi' nr— -nolnhly 
Hi Moiih wbeit n IJritifJi Cainhy Ibglincnl l»-*d 
drawn iviii to avi'id riding down (Jnn-an I'nfantiy 
who h.Mi ostciifibly ninTiidi-icd. 

The employ iiwiit of a imtional flag or iinifoim 
of the enemy for pnrjsw-e* of rij»«' i'> i‘"t fen bidden 
but thtii oinployiiic-til dining a l•«llllblt i» foi bid- 
den. TJio <iu<vtioTi w!,f<tln-r the uniform of an 
enemy may lie worn and hU fl.sg dbpl lyed foi the 
pui{si»e of elli'cting approach oi ittiioment i* AHI 
uiidmd»i. IMligrreiit fortes* haio hoinetiii-ea 
monaion t<j Mi»js‘firl lictivt ojuti’Iioih' within lie 
whole or ]ntt of the rt'gioii or of war. 

This la nnnngts! irio«t fn»jtieiitly in order to hurj' 
the de.id wr to collect ami rucooiir the wonndtsl or 
totnc'tiinen lo • xchangc jniwJneiw or to permit con* 
fiavncm The duration of the an»i»liaj is mu-sUy 
for nehort deflniU) juTicxl and tho Kdligc-mit jnr- 
tiewmay only wrume ojairetion* after oolifyiPR 
the enemy tliat hostilities are to be rvcommenccd. 

Duringan ftiriirtice the belligerent force# miist 
cesMS lire and mo‘'t cease oflVnrive opemtfona of 
all kinds , hut troops may Is? trained, new forre* 
recruited, reiiifortmients, r>upplies and arnmunb 
tion brought up to the lines arid troops shifted 
from one ponlion to another. Oenemlly speaking 
acU which tlio enemy would not ha>c bc^n in a 
position to binder even in the absence of a truce 
arc not nea's.*nily intemipted by the agrtcoeDt. 


British Red Cross and Ambulance Societies 

BY UAJOli C. A. F, BIKGSTON AKIJ JIii. A. L. rjKTO. 


^ HE immortal Florence l?ightingatc the aub-^ 
ject of a beautiful poem by Longfellow-, 
*! Santa Filomena” was the unconecioua 
instigator of the world-wide movemont, the 
formation of Red Cross Societies. Florence Ifight- 
ingaU was the younger daughter of Edward 
ISightingale of Embly Park Eamshire ; bom 16tb 
of May 1820 at Fioience. Her childhood was 
spent in England. Early in life her great delight 
was to bandage dolls and wounded animals which 
she came across. AVhen she grew up she was 
presented at Court and during her first season in 
town she frecjuently vWted hospitals eaamimng 
carefully into the management and working of 
tho larger institutions which then existed. She 
then toured the continent and visited the large 
boyiitali in Paris and Beilin Having studied 
carefully for six months the working of a large 


conUoentol institution and thoroughly mastering 
every detail she herself then went through* 
coun-e of training. Returning to England she 
devoted hoieelE to nursing the sick. In 1854 tho 
sick and wounded in the Ciimea were dying in 
hundreds. Ko preparations to carry out first aid 
to the wounded existed in those days. In fact 
there wan an absence of any organisation to deal 
with the sick and dying. England realising that 
something must be done sought Parliament to 

appoint a Royal Commission to enquire into the 

deplorable condition of ofihirs in tbe Crimea. The 
Commission was appointeil, funds allottcil and 
the^retaryof IVar gl.idly acepted Florence 
JSi^tingalesoflertogo to tho Crimea with a 
staff of nurtes. This gallant l«nd airlved at 
D wounded from . the 

Battle of Bidaklava and Inkerman. The wounded 
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MISS FLORENCE NfODTJNGALE. 
Attaodiog to tba Sick aaS IVoosJad. 
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*' To 6oc1ito thtt no {juirtrr will be clren { 

“TodcilrOY ereeizo the cneinjr'e rra|-crly, uotete 
»uch ileitruclion or erlziire be Iroj'rretlTtlv derrtndtd I y 
the ncoeBiltic* of w»r ; 

Further, the elUelt or bornhirilment of lowii», 
vlUigee, bebit&llori, or biuldinc* vihlrh ere ool detrnilrd 
ie prohibited, 

‘•TIib comminder of en etteekiop foroe, t»»fflre eom- 
menclog e bomhkrdii'Oht, rxrrpt in the eite of *n 
■kiiiiiU, etioiild do >11 he oil to warn Ihn kulhoriUea; 

“In Hiepci and bomhkrdmeota all neeriiiry aupa 
ahovild bo tftlcen to rpare, a* fir aa ponlbte, ediflraa 
deroted to rcllpion, eit, ■clrnre. and oharitjr, provided 
they arc not uird at tl e aime lime for military piirpotn ; 

Tho pilliRe of a town or plae(, errn when taken by 
aaaault, i« prohibited' 

Amonfr otlior chiifoe orour the followirrp, the 
W-irlnR of which on llolgiiim'K jirrsont treatment 
is obvious 

“ Family honor and riphli, indiridiul litea and private 
property, aa well aa ralieioiia convieliona and liberty. 
mn*t he reaperted , 

‘Private pieperly eaiinat hn renflicited ; 

Pillege la fcrinalty prohihtted , if. bcaidea the taiea. 
due*, and tolla Impoked for the benetll of the Rtale. the 
neeiipantlevlea ether iuflney>taxea in the oreiipled tern* 
tery, thiv can only be for military eeeeialtica or tbe 
adminiitration of auoh territory ; 

No eeneral penalty, pecuniary or olhereriae. can be 
inflicted on the peputation on eeeotint of the acta ef 
individnvia for nnieh it eannolbe regarded aecellectivety 
reaponiibla ; 

Neither requiaitinnh in kind eer eervicea can be 
demanded frem cemmnnea or tnhabitenta, except for 
ceceatlllea of the army of occupation . 

Contribution! in kind ehall, aa far aa poaiible, be paid 
for In ready money; 

All aeizure of, and dealruelio,>, or intentional damage 
done to reiigioiii, charitable, and educational inetito* 
ticna, to Metorlcitl moniiraente, werke of art or acieonc, 
la prohibited and ahould be made the aubject of pro* 
ccedinga.” 

It is difiiciilt to find n single one of theso rogu- 
Ittions which the Ccnnnn nrmy in Belgium hnn 
rot violated. The occupation of nny pinrw is 
fiystematjcnlly accompanied and follow pil by nets 
of violenco towards the civil population. In nddi* 
tion, frtiin severnl places the male population Im® 
heeu sent to Gctvnany to bo forced to work nt tlio 
harvest a« in tho old days of slavery. 

' few of the customs of war have undergone 
greater changes than those relating to the treat- 
ment of prisoners. In olden days captives were 
either killed or enslaved, iraprisonod or held for 
ransom, and even during tho wars of tbe 19th 
century were often exposed to cruelty, and unne- 
ces«sary suiTering and made to pass through tho 
profoundest indignities. Indeed it was no un- 
common thing for awounded man to commit euidde 
mtherthan l.e taken prisoner. Both the Ilngno 
Convention and tho Geneva Convention contain 
articles relating to the laavs regarding prisonem 


of mr. Tlifl ohjeet cf the Intemment Jf to 
prevent prisoner# iinrtici|«aling fiiifher in the wnr. 
Anything lh<ii-fme that liiay w-ein lieceer.ary to 
exctire this tiid may done, hut nothing more, 
nml mu,ecf»Mry IiiniUtloiiH an* fothlilden. The 
fiovi-rninent into wJiOm* imnd# jiri>-oner# ha'e 
fnihii i« charged uitli their inaintx-ruinco nnd the 
rootiiH they occupy iniirt lx- lualtliy, clean, and 
iva d»vefjl a# |<fi*»II>le. 

It la int< r» «ting to nolo tliat aa a priwjner 
jiiatificd III milking an nt(<'ni]>t to «-Mmf>e, one 
who ia fnirtinted in hi# attempt i# imhl" to no 
pcuiiilty whftU-ii-r on this aMount, j’lovidt^l he 
was not on parole nt the time. IVlien priaoncr# 
of war are sit ot liberty on pirole, they are 
l>oufid on thtiir {wrsoeal honor, lo «-ru]niously 
fulfil tho engngewu'nix they may ha» e fonlnict«l, 
*1110 form of ]!imle shniitd siato definitely 
tlie eoiiditiona on which the pnaonbr i* l•e^■^u>fs^• 

Finally a commander may net put lii# prisoner* 
to death laVnuso Uicir prt-senco rt'f.inl« hi* move* 
menl* or diminishe* hi* mean* of resIsUncw hj” 
neccMitAting a largo guard or bccaiiao itappenm 
certain tliey will regain tho lilierty through en 
impending ancctM of Ihcir army. TJio Ia*t auth* 
entiented cnae of the killing of prisoner* in cold 
Woo.! occured in 1 709 at Jaffa, wliefe, 3,653 Amh* 
were shot down or bayoneted on the aea *h«ro hy 
onlcr of Kapoleon. It is doubtful whether nftw* 
ft-daya such necessity can ever rise, hut it is 
worth noting thnt tho German “ Krurehmuch '* 
of 1902cAya:— 


Insenera can b« killed in ease sf extreme i*eces»5lr 
whenolbcrmeatif of aecorityara not available and ibe 
pvesenre of the prisoner! Is a dancerdo one’a own exi»- 

• nxigeuetes of «ar and the aafely of Uie 

aUtocome flrat and not the eonsidrrslien that prisonera 
or war must at anrcoit remain nnmnlesUd." 

. . i® Genova Convention* of 1RC4 nnd 190C deal 
chiefly with the caro of wounded and the sick, 
itrespeclive of nationality. Medicnl personnel 
must as far as military cxigencie* permit, bo left 
in charge of aick and woundcl and when they ate 
CTptured by the enemy they are to continue their 
duty under his directions. It has been repeated- 
ly reportea that the Germans are In the habit of 
leaving behind them their sick and wounded ao 
a* to free themselves from encumbrances and to 
hamper tho Allies. 

Sick and wounded who fall into the enemy’* 
h^ds are prisoners of war and under the Conven- 
faon are not entitle.1 to any privileges different 
irom those of unwounded and Lealtliy prisoner* 
beyond that of proper modieal attendance. 

The hattlefield must be searched for wounded, 
and nomiBal rolls of ajl the enemy’s wounddl 
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,h« havo been received into any 

lien, curt be forwarded t" *f. Pf 

ner,' together with any 

paper# taken from the dead. I 
Sd that thi? Bureau of Prisoners 
arranged for between Germany and the An 

dudng the last week. T>>e personnel enpged ex 

rimively in the collection, *A^i*'“S^eh. 

of the wounded and eick and th' 01>ar'a'n' 
d to the army shall be irapeeted “tlSte“d M 
under all circumstances, and shall not be held 

'the' Fh;., 

to Switaerland and formed y national 

Feileral colours,— hoisted along with th I 

Hag of the belligorcnt is the distinctive 0 
the meilical eerviees of arruioa, 

(tencrally supposed, of they 

The lalir ari only entitled to the 
atoanlhor!.«l by the State to render asaista 
to the regular army modiCTl ^ , teen 

a On soveml occA»ions tho ^ 

reported to hnve on biuWings ^ 
c/owand thoy hnve «Uo 

ing a conaidemblo luimtwr of j^pnUcatcl 

point blank into tlwir face#. An ‘Uitn^n ‘ 
nimear nUo Btntc# they • honpitnl 
a«und#.i in oT^l 

buMingi while they hnve ni artiHcty »nd 
Cro## waggon# t«. hnng_ up the.r artibcry 
machine guns for vi»o ngun*t e j 
Under%he Hague Contention « 
restriction* were n!«o pUccxl on n# 

Submarine mine# have jn the 

are probably daatineil to pliy a a forbidden 

naval warfare of tbe Xorlh Sc. « is forbidden 
under article 1 of the 8tli Convention , . 

(1) U, .n.achor.J auto«.tio 
thi/b, .0 co««lruclo » c«.«l to 

« maxi »(ter tha par.oi. who UU then. n» 
ooBlrol them. . 

(1) to Uy mohoreJ eutoraeCla broken 

oat booorae li»rmle« •« eoo'i •• J 
loo.e{ro-n{he.rmo».i.g.. -otbecomo hermteeo 

(3) la oae torpedoee which do o » 

When they hero mil »ed Iheif m*ro. tho 

n ia well known that the ««™“? "".SLS 

Xonhffe. Witt, unanchorod nun.. .minedja|.l/ 

War broke out, und not only have a I 

li-h Cr.,l,c,. lien do.-troywl by th«. bnt 

k very con«id«mbte number of * or 

Bani-b mervlianlmm and "''o ■> 

ship have Wen blown up by coming 

with th..e infernal maeWne# The German ni‘^ 

cerUirJy do not become harmle.#* om 

the pJon who raid them W# censed to control 


coasttowna deserve# mention. Article 1 

9th Convention states that :— , . , , 

Thehombadma.l by naval 

IhuSetematie aabmarin. cootacl ni«.. •« an.hor.d o» 


““n^e'^ali. bombardment to take pl.eo-whicb can 

It lias also been hid down under article 3 of 
the 1 1th Convention that. . 

vAedi ^ployed exclusively in ooa»t ®c 

.JIm bokuWnjcd in Jecal trade together with their 
•ppHaocet, rigging, tackle and cargo, ■« exempt from 

TlSptovision give# special protection to fishing 
fleet# and it will bo remembered that one of the 
fiM exploits" of tbe Germafl ^yy was the ^ 
sinking of fifteen British trawlers off the Dogger 
B«nk, m tbe early days of the war. All these 
convention# have been signed by Germany wi 
well as by the Allies. How many of them has she 

observed? . . , 

Tho status of property at kous is a question ot 
the utmost iniportaanc^ when wo remember the 
imroenke tonn.age of British shipping scattered all 
over tho world. Public vessels ves.sels be- 

longing to the state, and private vessels of the 
cnemv, are liable to capture in any port or sea 
except In territorial waters of a neutral, but llos- 
piUlfchipH erg.ged exclusively in wiirying the 
«ck and wounded ore exempt from capture un- 
less they perforin some hostile act. Hospital 
ships are not permitted to carry'wireless installa- 
tions. 

Tho only regulation which throws any light 
on the transaction which transferred the “ Goe- 
ben" and “Breshu" to tho Turkish Government is 
Article 56 of the Declaration of I.«ndon of 1909 
which states that “ the transfer of an enemy 
vewtel to a neutral flag effectefl after the ojioning 
of hontilities, is void unless it is proved that sucli 
transfer w.ss not made in order to ovadp the con- 
sequences which the enemy character of the vesrel 
would involve." There would seem to be little 
ddubt that tho trajisfer of tiiew two wapsbips was 
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in their hundieds were brought to her. ^he 
band of nurses worked hard under their skilled 
leader, Florence Ninghtingale who was found 
here, there and everywhere. At night with Lamp 
in hand she would wander amongst the patiente 
heartening the suUerera by her presence and 
sympathy ; soon she had thousands of patients 
under her charge. She was then called upon 
to superintend the general management of all 
hospitals in the Bhosphorus and under her 
skilfnl management and care hundreds re- 
covered. This great undertaking completely 
knocked up the gallant band of nurses, but they 
worked on until Turkey was evacuated by the 
English in July 1856 when Florence Nightingale 
returned to England, to turn her attention to tho 
question of army sanitary reform and army lioa- 
pitaU, tho arrangement and control of ambulance 
work. 

It will therefore be seen that efforw began to 
bo made for affording regular medical aid to 
the wounded in war from the middle of the 
10th centdry. But it was left to the entei- 
pri-rt of a Swiss philanthropist to place the 
movement on a sound footing. During the 
campaign of 1859 M. Henri Dunart, a Swiss 
I country gentleman, witnessed the terrible car- 
nage at tho B-attle of Magenta, which left 10,000 
Austrians and 4,000 Fiench and Piedmontese 
dead and wounded on the field and at that of Sol- 
ferino where 08,000 lay dead and dying. His 
experiences are recorded in a pamphlet called 
“ Un Souvenir de SoUerino” which aroused a 
considerable amount of public interest. This 
gentleman was much impressed with tho nece.ssity 
for the organisation of Voluntary Medical Relief 
Societies for the aid of the Army Medical Ser- 
vices in order that adequate relief may be afforded 
to the wounded in war. He enlisted the sympa- 
thies of the Swiss and French Governments who 
called together the preliminary Conference of 
1861. This was followed by the Geneva Confer- 
I enco of 1864 which framed rules for the neu- 
tralization of persons and apphances devoted to 
the relief of the sick and wounded in war. At the 
Conference in 1863 M. Dunant succeeded in im- 
pressing upon the Conference the necessity for 
having independent groups of voluntary workere 
organised for succouring wounded on the battle- 
fieU, in other words, the formation of Red Cross* 
Society. ^S'hen the delegates mot in 18C4 to 
draw up the Geneva Convention it was made clear 
te them that certain Powers had only consented 
to take part in tho negotiations on the under- 
standing that tho Conference would hat? 


nothing to do with voluntary aid detachments but 
was only to draw up an ogreoment by which the 
regular organised medicJil services of armies would 
bo able to carry on their work under tho most 
favourable conditions. It will thus be seen that 
the Geneva Convention of 18C4 did not recognise 
the Red Cross Societies. In spite of this, how- 
ever, Red Cross Societies sprang into existence 
throughout Europe. France and Prussia in 1864, 
Russia in 1867, Great Britain in 1870, all formed 
societies. The Society in Great Britain was 
called “ Tho National Society for aid to the sick 
and wounded in war.” Lord "Wantage V. C. was 
the prime founder of this Society in England. 
FlorenceNightingale and M. Dunant were theprime 
founders of the Red Cross Moven\ent in Europe. 

In 1906 the new Geneva Convention recognised 
Red Cioss Societies, so that for 42 years the Red ‘ 
Cross was not lecognised. Up to 1905 theNational 
Aid Society bad expended thousands of pounds 
in assisting the sick and wounded in European 
and African campaigns. In 1899 the Eereiga 
Office notified that the Central British Red Cross 
Council was the only one authorised to deal wiih 
Red Cross matter throughout the Empire, 

On July 17th 1905, under the presidency of 
Her Majesty Queen Alexandra the Red Orose 
Society as it exists now was inaugurated at a 
meeting held at Buckingham Palace. The objects 
of the Society were Clearly explained in Her Ma- 
jesty's brief speech which we now quote : “ It 
been on my mind ever since the South African 
war, when I become Piesident, to try to re-orra. 
nise the Red Cross Society on a more practical 
sound basis. It affords me, therefore, the great 
est satisfaction to learn that tho Red q. * 
Council has consented to join hands witb th 
National Aid Society founded by that distingujjt 
ed soldier, the late Lord Wantage under 
title, the British Bed Cross Society, I there^ 
fore propose that the new organisation should bn 
based upon membership and nh^ociation, 'and th 
members and associates of the Society should b? 
recruited from all classes throughout tb 
Empire.” 

“The Society shall be entirely voluntary 
while in touch with the War Office and Admirall 
the Society shall be organised and act wholl^ 
independently of those departments in times f 
peace, but naturally in time of war it must^ 
under naval and miliLary control. . 

I therefore appeal to all women of tho EmnJ^- 
to assist me in carrvinn nut fbs. 


1 . • out this great schem? 

Which is essentially a woman’s work, and whirb 

the one and only way in which we can ■ * 



briveRtsdg-ilhntfii my and navy to pcjfonn their tioops and consistcil of 10 aurgooiih, 10 drej^ser* 
ardnons dntiea in time of uav.” and *»0 ouwca. The nitcs of p.-ij-roent aic : 

Tho obj-cts of the Society areas follows .Smgeoiia X 1 a day with uniform and rations , 

(1) to fuMii^h aid to the sick and woundcil in dressera X 2 a week with outfit, uniform and ra- 

limes of war, f-nch aid necessarily V;oing supple- lions; and nuvses X2 and 2» a week wi 

mental)- to that furnished by tho Stedical Dep.>rt- unifoim, rations eU;., and an allowance for outht. 
ment of the Navy mid Army. The lliitiah Uod Cross Society will continue to 

(2) to iibshtthe medical services in porsonncl or scad out parties of forty constituted as abo%e un- 
kind. less otherwise atlvised. 

(3) to c.ury out tho views of the Geneva Con- Queen Amelia of Portugal is acting as register- 

vention and secure the neutrality of nurses, iiig and checking clerk in the Nunsing Deparl- 


ho'-pitals, etc. 

^4) toiehdve suf&iiiig occasioned by pestilence, 
floods, file and othci c.ilamities. 

In I87i5 the British Ambulance organization 
of St. John of JeiUNilom was founded. Its object 
»as to i-endor first »ud to persons injured in acci- 
dents on the road, i-ailway or in any of the occu- 


ment of the Society, 

Iho ^oeicty has a very complete and detailed 
of beds available in hospitals orconv.des- 
cent homes and in private houses and non-medical 
institutions. Tho number of beds on the register 
IS about 50,000. When the war office needs beds 
many {•articuUr arc. 1 , the Society will bato all 


P^tious of civilized life As a result of tho ini- 
tiative taken by this Society, Ambulance Corps 
haie been foimed in most large towns ef the 
Uiiitod Kingdom, and police, railway servants and 
workmen have been instructed how to render 
first aid pending the arrival of the doctor. This 
simaivtan work has been further developed and 
extended to most parts of the British Empire, 
notably Canada, Australia and India and many 
lives are annually saved by the knowledge diffused 
by this Associvtioo as to how to stop bleeding, 
resuscitate the apparently drowned, etc. In the 
Boutli African War this Association provided a 
most valuable reserve for the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in dealing with the enormous numbers of 
the sick and wounded who came upon their hands. 
Up to June 1912 the Red Cross Society h.nd iu 
England, Scotland and "Wales nearly 1,500 detach- 
ments with the total membership of 44,000. 

The British Red Cross Society on the outbreak 
of hostilities in the Balkans appealed for snbscrip- 

ments of all the Belligerents gratefully accepted 
assistance from tba Red Cross Society. Red Cross 
Units, were formed each consUting of 3 medical 
officers, 3 dressers (4th or 6th year students) 6 
nursing orderlies, (one a sergeant) 6 general duty 
orderlies, 1 eook — total 18. 

The Society sent 34 medical officers, 35 dresii- 
ers. one X-Ray Operator, 9 sergeants, 2 clerks, 5 
cooks, 49 nursing orderlies, 69 orderlies (general 
duty) G trained female nurses, 3 Directors of 
Units, — total 213. 


the paiticulara ready. 

A regbter of Motor Ambulances, touring motor 
c.irs to be transformed into Ambulance* and 
Tr.mtore for fitted cncts is being compiled. When 
the war office wants such help in any district, full 
aud detailed information enn ot once be supplied 
A Stores department has also been estab^hed 
and a pamphlet has been issued giring full inform 
matiou as to the various articles of clothing that 
would be useful for the sick and wounded at tha 
front. 

4,000 men of the Saint John Ambulance Bn* 
gade have been mobilized as hospital orderlies with 
the navy and army ; several thous.'inds more are 
held iu re8er\e. suigeons and a Urge number of 
fully certified hospital nutscs have been despatch- 
ed by the Saiut John Ambulance Association U* 
Belgium at the lequest of the Belgium Red Cro&s 
Society. 

The League of Mercy which aids hospitals in 
peace time has decided to give generous support 
to these Institutions at the piescnt moment. 

In India two hospital ships are being eejuipped 
for despatch to tho seat of w«r, one from uoitheii" 
India and another from 'Madras. The St. Jobi* 
Ambulance AsBociation iu India is forming ladies 
Committees all ovei the country to collect gifts o* 
articles likely to be of use to the sick and wounded 
in the war. \Ve m IndU aie therefoie not Iwhind 
hmd ill our ettbita to ameliorate the condition of 
the sick and wounded at the seat of war. 


Daring the present war, the first British Red 
Cross detachment started for Belgium on August 
16th. It was seat at the request of the Belgian 
Covemjntnt, for general service with the 


• Reterencea t— The 4VhitB Dock o£ the Seint John 
Ambulance Aeiocistion, the Eocjelopetlia Britanolce, 
The Century Encyclop^ia, Murray's Dieliouery, lb,® 
Indian AmbuUnee Gazette, the British Medical Jouroah 
the Journal ot Royal Amy Medical Corps, 



FIELD AND BASE HOSPITALS 

BY 

MAJOR R. BRYSON, F. R. C. S. E., 1. M. S. 


events have proved to the world 

^0 that the claim of the British Army to be 

111 the finest in existence, is no idle boast but 
nn actual fact. It is small hut it is good ! 

Its organisation is just about os perfect as it can 
be! This is not only its own opinion of itself, it 
is the verdict of those who have fought alongside 
of it. The fighting man is its unit. All is ao 
managed that ho can concentrate his whole atten- 
tion on his own profosrion. He need not woroy 
about his clotliing. That is in the hands of a 
special department. He need not worry a^ut 
his food, that is arranged for by the Array Ser- 
' -vice Corps. He is travelling from one end of the 
world to the other at the present moment with- 
out even purcha-singa ticket on a railway or secur- 
ing a berth on a steamer. All this is done for 
him. Not only i« he transported himself from 
the Antipodes and a few other places between to 
the seat of fighting but his garments, his food and 
all that he neeils is likewise conveyed over land 
and over sea. The preparedness of the various 
, departsienta to meet his need was amply demons- 
trated when a few weeks ago an Erpeditionary 
Force was sent from England to France without 
a hitch atany st-sge of the proceedings. So far 
aa phyaical fitness is concerned the soldier, be he 
officer or man, is free from blemish to start with. 
The recruit may have more than satisfied the re- 
quirement of the sergeant but ho 771 im{ be passed 
by a medical officer and the standard l.-ud down 
for the latter is high. "We have all read of the 
young giant who to the blank astonishment of all 
and himself, most of all, was rejected bec.ause he 
had not a-soimd tooth in his head. His plea that 
he hod not got to bite the enemy was we know 
unsound, because his ability to tackle the foe de- 
pended largely on his general health, which was 
‘ very largely a matter c! digestion, which again 
depend on his having sound teeth. 

Elrperience teaches 1 Our nation excels in this 
particular ! To put a perfectly sound man in the 
fighting line and within possibility, to provide 
him with jast what he requires, when he requires 
it, ia good business. But it is not all. In en- 
dwTouring to disable others, he may bo disabled 
b'unself. iVorse still. He may become the vic- 


tim of disease. Field service conditions cannot 
be regulated and controlled. He cannot always 
be adequately protected from pouring rain in the 
fighting line, sanitary arrangements cannot he 
attended to in the trenches, in which he protects 
himself from the fire of the enemy, in many cases. 

In the South African War far more men were 
lost from enteric than from the efforts of our 
opponents to destroy them. In any case wounds 
me Ikhle to become septic and to kill the soldier 
from the resulting complications. It is obvious 
theiefoie that if it i* a gioit matter to pkee a 
healthy able warrior at the fiont it is still 
greater to keep him there. But it has taken timo 
to learn the ]e.sson. However in this matter there 
is a great gulf between what was and what {s. If 
It is incredible and hard to understand that tiiere 
was a time not so long ego when no attention 
was paid to the wounded it will probably be sur- 
prising to many to know that a biise hospital in 
the present day is practically as well equipped as 
the beet of big hospitals in a great city, 

One might expect that medical service would 
begin and end with the provision of hospitals for 
tiealing sick and wounded. This was so twenty 
yesraago. But of more recent years we have gone 
a step furthei. It is now recognized and regn. 
lations sie veiy clear on the subject tliat officers 
in charge of operations will, in making their dis- 
positions, seek and follow, as far na circumstances 
will permit, the advice of the Medical Depart- 
ment .as to the suitability of occupying, or at anv 
rate, remaining in certain areas. It is very easy 
to see bow difficulties are likely to rise under 
these drcumstances. There is no question that 
thia matter was very wellworked out, demonstra- 
ted to us by the Japanese in the China War nf 
1900 With them the colonel of a regiment 
always had his medical officer at his elbow, and 
the Uttor accompanied the reconnai&ance party 
which went ahead to select campaign groundg 
The source of the water supply and the water' 
were examine 1 aa a matter of routine. It might 
bo neoe-.6aryto seize a certain position but if 
there was an alternative which was better from o 
medical point it was chosen in preference end in 
any case if this wore impossible extra precautiong 
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vrere tiken and the site was eradiated at the first 
opportunity. Ot i-ecent years certain officers haro 
been selected for special training as sanitary ex- 
perts and are encouraged by specLal allowances to 
study this important subject. 

The actual working of the Medical Sen-ice in 
the field will probably he best understood by fol- 
lowing a wounded man from the front to Home 
Sweet Home. 


He will in every single case whatever his rank, 
whatever the arm he belongs to, he provided with 
two most cs!.ential articles. One is an aluminium 
identity disk on which is stamped his name, his 
corps and his religion The other is a packet 
containing the requisites for npphmg, at the 
time of infliction, the dressings which will pro- 
tect a wound fiom septic infection, 

On the eve of a great liattle the Commanding 
Officer, detail- stretcher bearers, two for a battery 
or company of infantry, four to each squadron of 
cavalry and places them with then stiaslcUers at 
the disposal of theii medical odicor of the unit 
Tins medical Otficer is, ui the case of British 
Troops a Major or a Captain of the R ^ q 

more than five year's service, in the case of Indian 
troops the regimental or Indian Meviical Service 
Officer. A w ird orderly accompanies each Medi- 
cal Officer carrying a held metlical compnninn and 
a water bottle One of the stretcher bearer* 
carries a field surgical haversack. The duties of 
this section end with treating the woiinde.! alter 
conveying them to the <lrcssing stations. They 
must never on any account lose touch with their 
own unit during an action. 


The mMical ofticcr decides whothera man can 
continue in the figliting line after the firet fiehl 
divs.ing has bi>pn applie*! or whether it is neces- 
sary to semi him to the dressing station. The 
h.a.lly injuta-d present no difficultv hut the n^nial 
experience Iwlh in the case of the British ami 
the Indiin Army IS that it is often hawl to con- 
vince a man thatjie » must ” retire and usuallr 
It K nvee^sary to assure him th.at « won't bo for 
long. The dressing shations are placcl as near 
the fighling line as is considered reasonably s-afo 
and they wove als5ut with it. If hnildings are 
avadahle they are utiliie.1, if not fenU ore tntrliod 
A goo.1 water supply often decides their localton! 
Tlie attention that can bo paid to tho wounded 
ITS '^"^‘^hers to the .l,wri„g 

sUtmncanonly»K> temporary as a rule. Emei? 

TwCIun'r*' b« Mopiaa!, 

»n, or lr,.„| m,,,™, „„ 

tho .[«,< oro 1,„ tro„M. At,, thing m,„irinB 


further attention must be sent on, after tempo- 
lary dressings liavo been applied, to the field hos- 
pital. If badly injured the patient is conveyed 
on the stretcher which he was brought in on, but 
most will bo able to make use of the ambulance 
vehicles which are collected here. This field hospi- 
tal is the next station. It is equipped for a 
hundred beds in four sections, each independ- 
ent if necessary to separate them of 25 each, and 
their personnel consi.sts of four officers, two the 
rank of Major or Lt. Col. and two of junior rank. 
One should be u specialist in advanced surgery. 
For British troops they will be R. A. M. 0., for 
Indtati I. M. S 

In these piartiniUy anything can be done in 
tho siiigical line. They are located in houses or 
if these are not avail \ble intents. Bedding is 
provided, andan X-ray apparatus for use in the 
field forms pait of its equipment. 

They aro usually placed behind the centre of 
the foi-co they ^long to. When an aetjon is 
imminent they march behind the ammunition 
^iumu, otherwise they are moved about accord- 
ing to the plans of the Commanding Officer. 

h®n fighting is going on they roust send on 
their sick to the lines of communication and be 
prepared to receire frc.sh cases from the dressing 
stations. 


Between these mobile field hospitaU and the 
btse hospitals are the Field hospitaU on tho lines 
of communication. 

Tho number of theso will of course depend on 
the distance between the base and the fighting 
line. They i-esomble in detail the Field hospital 
already referred to but their main function is to 
receive tho sick and pass them on from one to 
the other till they reach tho IKse hospital. They 
will probably therefore be an easy day’s march 
from eich other. During active operations they 
nroincess,autlyat\\ork. As each ouivoy h re- 
ceiveiUt has to be put fo bod, fed, and diossings 
attended to. Occasionally a case is unfit to go 
farther and may have to be detained till fit to 


of a bidly injuied man. Tho bulk of tho inmates 
will however move on and everything must bo at 
on« put m i-eadiness for tho next convoy. 

Irom the last of the Field hospitals on the 
lines of communication our wounded soldier is 
conveyed to tho big Base hospital, Hei-e ho cornea 
to an anchor and can convalesce, fuvther opera- 
on m.ay lie necevsary, or ho may rtaiuiro careful 
nursing and so on. 


!nds is in brief outline tho genera! idea of 
medtoal relief. It conveys very imperfectly tho 
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immenso amount of orgaiii'sntion and mnnago- 
ment icrjuiicJ to cauv it out. Mobilization nmat 
be c.ipiblo of spenJy accouipliubmcnt. To tins 
cn>l eveiy d.'tail must bo noikod out befoiebaiid. 

Ills unit of the Uospitil i-qiupnn.nt a. eection 
of 2.’'. bod-. Toui Mmh ns. we havo f.een make a 
Hold hospital. Kirli Gotioi.il Hospital coubisth of 
.100 ticds capiblp of ilivi‘-ion into fiveunitaot 100 
beds, oicli of which is complete in itself. 

To begin with .'vh iti V or the size of an aimy 
the wliole of the oipiipinent fov tlie ht>i>jiit.a] ser- 
vice, in propoi tion isjilwijh kept leady nt tins 
Medio.ll Stoics. Fiom a lent to a bifely pin 
everything is in its place in tiie quantity laid 
d'lwn by regulation- Everything is carefully 
iab.-lled end numbered and a iiieful watch U kept 
ou .11 ticks liible to detei innte i\ hich are cons- 
tantly renewed and kept up to stand. ivd lequiic- 
merit. 

This is ft oomput itlicly simple mittev in the 
case of Rtoresand Iwses and tents. Tho personnel 
is a very diirerent matter. It stnnda to reason 
that a vastly Inrger miniber of staff will be re- 
quired iu time of war. ft would cost an enor- 
mous sum to keep a small army of men doing 
nothing hO ns to bo ready to often out and put m 
working oidovtho \arioiis hospital uniU mentioned. 

It mint he leinembcrtJ that ut any rale the 
superior italf must he trained and an enemy is 
not going to gtio jou six months or a year’s no- 
tice to e luc itB tliuni for their special dutie.s. This 
explains in the rise of the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice what is meant by a ceitain piojiojtion of 
their inambers forming a reserse in case of tbc 
ciutbicak of hostilities. It is essentially and 
primuily a iiulit.aiy service ! The larger number 
of its membem .uc attached to tiie vaijons units 
in times of jh-ico. A regiment of infantjy, a 
bittery of artilleiy, « ca\ dry regiment, each has 
its modic.d olhccr wlio looks attei the sick of bis 
unit and attends to the illne-ses they me liable to 
Under tlio conditions of life in a quiet canlomntni. 
On service his men will letuui a s.astly inciiau.' d 
number of ^ick becatiso in ailJitioii to tb" mdi- 
uary ills that iunnaii flesh is heir to they "ill 
suffer fioin the dise.a»es incident to camp life ind 
to the injuries of battle. Ako, to be of much 
USB they must expect in most cases tolio fre(|itent- 
ly on the move and the medic.al officer roust inose 
sWit with them. ITo must therefore hand over 
his sick and wounded to the field and Ikisc Imepitals. 
The body of additional hands required for these 
must he professionallv efficient and at the same 
timri nccastomcd to seiwice disciplicc and army 
reguhtioas. Ihis difficulty is solved, by emidoy- 
20 


iiigtherequiied reserve in various so r,alled 
civil hilkta A rosier is maintaiimfl throughout 
the yoai of I. M. S. men in civil employ. Each 
man is ou wh.it is known ns a rail and although 
everything is strictly confidential he kiiowe by 
tliB time the men on the rail below him h.ave 
been rcqniiitioneil, that his tutn is approaching 
•oiul within twenty-four hours of re'coipt of orders 
he is on bis way to join the unit he is posted to. 
The Hospitiila scattered all over India and the 
medicail schools attached to them aio a monument 
to the aciuevemont of this reserve of officers tlie 
lienefit of which no one <iuestions. The supieme 
wisdom of such a sehemo is obviousin acrisis like 
the. present. Owing to the frequency of tbo 
occ-asions on which the services of the I.Jl.S. h.aie 
been rcqmsitioneil for many years inst, there are 
few of them wlio h.ave not seen nctinl service. 
They speak the language of their wounded men, 
they know tlieir customs, understand their caste 
distinctions, and when they receive their orders 
they know e.xactly what the nature of their duties 
will be, .what equipment and stall’ will be at their 
disposal, and above all they know what the disci- 
pline of a soldier means. M'hen Captain A, I.M S. 
with n section of No. 42 Field Hospital is ordered 
by the stalTto station X, tho staffknow that when 
a convoy of sick reaches that point Captain A, 
X.M.S. will be there and that he will know exactly 
what to do with eacli man in that convoy. How- 
ever clever as a Surgeon a Civilian from Europe 
might bo it would be impossible for him to under- 
stand that n Hindu must hare his food cooked in 
a special set of cooking utensils by a special man, 
that in Box No 1 heavy, he will find the ink he 
requires, but that ho will have to hunt in Box No. 
6 lic.avy for a mosquito net. No doubt he would 
learn “in timo.” So far we have given tho skeleton 
outline of medical arrangement, under normal con- 
ditions. To be efficient the system must be 
elastic and adaptable. Arrangement must provide 
for very much more than what we ha\ e described. 
To la^in with Mipphes can only hast a certain 
time Depots must therefoiebe established for 
lepleni-hing stores. To maintain any sort of 
regularity and efficiency of service, indents must 
bo made on special forms. Nothing must be left 
to chance, so far as that element can bo elimin.ated 
Even when things are going well the unexpected 
happens. The writer can quote many instancec 
of this from personal experience. On one occasion 
erecoiating a camp on the lines of communication 
everything had been arranged with the greatesf 
care and at a certain hour about 5 a.m the b 
of tho procession of animals transporting 
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hoppitftl was icady to take it* jiUce. CitnbU 
we\e pp\ukil. No sti.vgglitig alliwpil. It would 
never have done for tho Hospital to have got 
mixed up with the unit in front or that behind. 
A lively time ensued when one of his mmels 
mthout rhyme or reason deliberately 8.at down 
every half mile and had to bo coaxed or cajolwl 
into moving on again. On another occawon it was 
the pannier mules who insisted on Irvnng a violent 
altercation at every single opportunity ending in 
the breaking of some bottles .and the epilling of 
their contents. On yet another occasion moving 
with a bearer company in China an excited sLalT 
ofTicer rode up and demanded to know where the 
hospital escort u.aa. The Adjutant had omitted to 
proviileit'! No excuse The hospital company ought 
to have known better than to move without it. 

A run on one paiticular article is another bug- 
bear — an averago of c.ach must ho pro\ ided. other- 
wise the hulk of supply would j-emler the unit 
unwieldy. 

One of the worst trials «nd one of which the 
writer avas a victim more than once Is landing an 
insane amongst the sick. One was an ollicer with 
six bullet marks in hU helmet and clothing though 
he had sustained no injury himself. It was his 
first experience and had been too much for his 
nervous system. Nothing ivould induce him to 
leave the cover of the hospital tent. Curiously 
enough within six weeks ho pvsed back again 
through our station on his way up to the front 
" to got some of hU own back as he exprcsseil 
it. Another was a Gurkha Sepoy with a bullet 
wound on the scalp. The projectile had passed 
right through his skull There was liHle to bo 


Been e.vccpt the wounds of exit and cntiy and his 
one nh.a was that his Adjutant li.ad a down on 
him and w.uitcd to get rid of him. Though this 
was very far from being true he delayed tho con- 
voy a ptccious fifleen ininute.s arguing the jioint. 
Tlic 0.im{>i<igniii Euiopo already gives a history of 
moic than ono retreat. linverses, retreats, 
nttacki on linen of communic.atioii me tlie e>«cnce 
of modern w.aifnro. Tllu be.ct laid plans must 
neeil revision in bucIi cases. No preparation can 
adequately meet tliem. At lea.st there is some 
attempt to obscive lied Cross regulations and 
Geneva Convention Rules, The medical staffis 
non conilntant. It is supposed to be safe from 
actual attack. In the Tirali Campaign and in 
China om enemy knew notliing about Mich cus- 
toms. In f.ict in China medical oftirere wcie 
warned that the lough Boldteiy h.id lieen in- 
Btinicteil to pick off the doctor®. Tho loifoning 
was eaccllont. They put disabled men hark in 
the fighting line. Get lid of them! In the pre- 
sent war hospitals arc indicated by certain Bags 
and at night by certain lamps. The hospital staff 
uc.ar a distinguishing badge avhich is Rup;w$ed to 
render them immune to carry on their profes- 
■sional avork — a Rick or wounded man requires aid 
which must be given to Liu iue®pccti\e of his 
natiomality, whether he be friend or foo. In case 
of a defeat the medical stafif must remain on the 
battlefield even after their force has retired, to 
sucwur the injuml. Theje are the methods of 
civilized warfare, Whatever others m.ay do our 
soldiers may rest oRRured that Great Riitaiii will 

c.arry them out to the letter. 
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TheIlo*pit»lih!p‘*.Va./m«*Ieftth« M*arM h«rb<wr #t 10 AW on it.u u • • 

mercy to the «ekt of war. The .Un.fm* is » perfoot mmpI .« f— .. 'i. Narembcr Hlh on her misiion of 

modern comfort and Reieiilillj cqmpiocnt. ‘^•npJeto In eTorr Doint'ihirmVi/'''’*"'*® * oonaeroed, up to date in 
zition luxgesU, the .Vrtifmsii bound to boofimmenw eerTie<fi«^l.«u,' that cirili- 

war. The perfect condition of her contents bem« nsZ«-- in tho great 

puhho who hare made her maidon TOTaee an asanred buppmi “"d geoerosity of the Msdrai 

l.ord and I.ady Peotland who haea e.iwld the k^^.t ** ^‘'® »» ^heir Ercelleneiei 

proTiouato the departure of the .Uo./ra* Thetr Kieellanci^ihin^^® OttioR out of tho vessel. Tho night 
those to whom the work of medical relief at the baiesof onerAiiATi ‘"J bady Pentlaod entertained all 

health of Iho and as.ociat.d with it proposed the 

giren ahappy send oft in tho mornins TheStalT hnth KiTpalric, The Afatirns w»« 

eludes Colonel U.O. (liffard, Mejor T H. OTinone MaW n atid anrgioal, has beon moat carefully selected. It in- 
8toU.allOmcer.oftheI.M8.andlh;iion”iriSan&^-tMN.i?‘'Vh‘*’lu^ *?• Bradfleld. Captain H. 

and Commander WB Haddl^on TiTm*^' bilpatrio has been of 

aiilaUnce. ”• “• "omiwob, n I M., nas also given the (greatett possible 
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TURKEY AHD THE WAR 

BY PROF. E. W. GREEN 

• (Prcs/rfency Co/Zege, Madmss) 


ANE of the most iiitei eating poiots in the 
Trr situation cieateit by the ontbieah 

\?i/ of the Gennaii war is the .ittitutle of nen- 
1 trnl powers. The i-ecusoiib foi their atti- 
tude, tho n-iture of the interests involved, the 
extent to winch belligerents aie all'ected and the 
iiUitnate eflects of tho wai- are points whicli aie 
full of intei-est to the students of politics. Dis- 
cussions of these questions leiul in eveiy case to 
the practccjl point, «hothci tliosu countries wiH 
retain the power nnd will to pn-srrve their neu- 
trality. Agreitdenl deiwiuU on the rounlries’ 
geographlc<\l position. A countiy which is so 
situated as to have the power to inllucnco the 
military action of any of the coTnUitmta or to .ict 
as a corridor foi the jmsago of supplies for belh- 
geients will bu hacecl with many diiUcuUies in the 
iuUrprotatioii of the laws of iieutrahty and will 
be subjected to iicivy prewme by inteicsled 
powers. Tlio position of Spain and rortugal is 
too remote frum the cuntieof .ictivitks to give 
them a direct inteiest in the struggle. Apint 
from all other considerations, so long ae the* 
Angto-Ficnch JTuvics lioM the 6e.as, thobe coun- 
tries have more to gain than to lose by interven- 
tion. _ Of far gievtcr interest is the attitude of 
Holland and llie Scandinavi.an countries, of Italy 
and Swit4erland, of the Balkan Shitc-s, and, till « 
few weeks ago, Tuikey. All the«o countries are 
in a position to intUiancc dliectly the couisc of 
tho war. Fi-om the connnempiiicut ot hostilities 
the probability of their entry «a» widely dneuss- 
ed. They aio all eountiieb wh'^as policy at the 
present moment la of vital imjnitaiice to both 
groups of bdligcrciiU. Strategically they offer 
advantageous positions from which one party can 
attack the naval and military forces of the other ; 
economically they provide inlets for the introduc- 
tion of supplies to combatants. Tho countries fall 
into three groups, distinguished by the different 
valuesof their neutrality. The neutralityofHoU.ond 
and Scandinavia, for Instance, is of priceless value 
to Germany, chiefly on economic grounds. Hence 


the German Empeior c.'cpins&cs to Uollaiid his nj- 
luiratiou for the praisewoithy way in which she is 
upholding tho diOIcult nnd dangerous role of a 
neutnil. To England and lier allies of tho se.is, 
it might bo contended, Dlitch and Scandinavian 
iio-vtility would be, more beneficial than their 
neutiality. lUly nnd SwitserUod form a second 
gioup. The value of their neutrality is more 
debatable. Strategically they would bo of im- 
ineose assistance to either side. Jo this rt’vpoct 
they stand midway between the North Sea 
ncutnth and the l^istcin-Mcdilciranoan group, 
It is more diihcult to ‘attach a precise value 
to the nentiality of tho i Balkan States owing 
to the cuinploxity of Balkan intcrosts, but tlieie 
is one outst.vnding feature in the situation— they 
can control routes by wbioli neuLial couinietce 
reach Russia and by which tho bulk of Russian 
produce is^ c.«ricd to Europe. Tlio situation In 
South fpistern Europe is, in f.ict, the converse 
of the position in the North West. Thcio Dutch 
and Scandinavian neutiality bevtsuited Germany’s 
interests, in South Eastern-Europe she is benefit- 
ed most by alliance's. Hence slio has brought 
great pressuie to bear Upon' Turkey who controls 
the entrance to the Black Sea and has persuaded 
her to discard the dull cloak of neutrality for the 
vhiniRg Armoui of a German alliance. Ih/s 
Attitude of Germany to tho principle of neutrality 
affords the comic lelicF in the tr.igedy. Dutch 
ncuttaUiy is a eubjett for fulsofno admiiation • 
Belgian for rclontlei^s liostiHfy ; TurkisJi for com- 
pulsoiy friendship. thiie is every indication 
thAtaeiiDin fiiendship is moie c.alamitous than 
German hortihty. For Belgium may Lope to 
legam aH that she h.is lost, but for Turkey there 
is the prospect ot the partition of her remaininr. 
tomtories. ® 


Germany has then determined the attitude of 
two countries whose interest it wib fn ► • 

.eultal, la tte prosecutioa ot hLSti °lT?“ 
a.raa„iaa«once hosbeea oitabliTi / i ,“‘8“ 
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Mluation hiis coubtintly uii'cu in the courso of 
liiiloiy. Time afttr time, n tlomiuimt military 
power Rttemptod to consolidate into an 
empiietho lountiies which ho iilong ono of the 
gieat tiade-ioutes which roimcct Iltstcrn untl 
Western maiketb Of this ti-ado loiit* Antweip 
.111*1 Constantinople ore the terimm, ami they 
aie linked together l>y the f.j stems of Iho BIiiiih 
and the D.iu’ibe, and the Italian and Ralkaii 
Peninsulas or b) the Adimtic and J^geaii Seas. 
Tliib is the land route in contni distinction to the 
sc.i-route with its termini at London and Sne^, 


Tuikey’ therofoio foiiiis juirt of tJie jiolitical 
and fcoiioiuic system wliith it is (JemMiiy V 
ambition to ere itc, Tuikcy is a iiecess-iry jart 
of the (•crimtii f-conuiuic system, and her attitude 
at the pic'-eiit luomtnt is tlio lesull of liei inclu- 
non in the bjstem. Slit to he f-uhordinattd to 
<»erman inteiests until the moment for the cccti- 
IMtioii of Const iiitiiiople and Asia Jlinci has 
niiiveil A» fai bitkiis lbt'3 a (Jti iiiaii tconoim-'t 
wrote •' 1 hojtH to liif to the day wjicii the 
liciislitp <d Tiiikin shall li.iie f.illeii to Gcriii.iny. 
and ifgiiueiits of (•crm.in soldieis oi liermaii 


and the Atl.intic and the Meihtennne.in Seas foi 
Its line of communications From Suez and Con- 
stantinople the routes stretch out e.ist\vards to 
India and China through the Red Sea and the 
Indian Ocean, and by land o%er Asia Minor and 
Persia. This was the Empire which it wne 
Louis XIV's ambition to create and which 
If.ipoleon was on the point of establishing It is 
the same goal townids which the Eni(>etur 
M’llhaiD 11 is striring in the picscnt wai 

The fulhlment of this polic.i mtuiittl Cerm.in 
cuiitrol of Holland end Belgium in the M’est, and 
m the Hist the development of a (loliticnl system 
which would enable the Kaiser to exert his 
inlluence at Constantinople. Tiie formation of 
the Tnple Alliance of Austim, Geim.'iny and 
Italy was the beginning of the movement to- 
wards Turkey. — Germany’s Drang iwck Osten 
The penetration of the Balk.in barifei followed 
and gradually German inlluence became pjia- 
mount in Koumania and Turkey. The design 
geemed complete in 191*2 Tuikidt aimics drilled 
and armed by Germany seemed to dominate 
the Balkans when two eients octtuied which 
changed the whole situation — tbe Turco Italian 
AVar and the Balkan war ot 191*2 tv the result 
of the first, Italy drew away fiom the Triple 
Alliance; in the second c-ise Tuikish infloence 
disappeaied from the Balkan Peninsula, while 
Roumania desested the German for a Russian 
tnltnlt. The expansion of Servia hnd cut ofl' the 
German powers from the direit loute to the 
Aigean and Constantinople.'* The Balkans had 
again come into eii'-tence. Of the old system, 
Turkey alone was left, but crippled pliysicnlly 
and financially, and cut off from diiect commu- 
nication with Germany. One of tbe main objects 
of Germany in the piesent war is to regain h« 
control ot the B'dkans,— particularly the line 
tlirongh the Sandjak of Novi Bnoar to Salonica 
«i d nipko good again her coniuetion with 
luiUy 


hitu.itioii Is temai kilbly simil-ir to the pc-ition 
when Fimiie was the dominant military |)Ower 
III Kuiope. In the sciLiitceiilli century ixiiiis 
XlV”s inffiicnie was supremo nt Con'-tantincple 
and bw policy was to make luikey the instill- 
ment of liH ambition until he couM nppe.ir on 
tbe Danube at the head of French b.iyouets and 
lead a sort of criiwde against Xuikey wJiich would 
estsbli'-h Fiend) power m UonsUntinoido and 
AsiaMinoi, Napoleon s object wossimilir. At 
one time m 17PR kc attempted to m.ike good Ills 
contiol of Syiia and Asia Minor by direct hostili- 
ties against the Turks, but ho was foiled by 
Englisl, eca power Again in 1801 he nmdeu 
definite agieement wiUi Russia for the occuiation 
of Asia Minoi with a view* to an ini*nsIon of India 
but the conduMon of tho peace of Amienu 
coiii|>eUed tbe postponement of the scheme. His 
onenul project was lenewed in 160(3. In tLot 
yeai Fiench policy underwent a change. The 
Fi'ench.\mbnss«dor,SebaBtiani,wa<5Low imtiucted 
^ form a Franco Tmco-Peisian Alliance. In 
Europe tho position had been prep.nred bj roio- 
pelling Austria to cede Dalmatia, thus proi filing a 
gateway to the Balkans through which Ficncli 
mffuence penetrated. Albania and Montenegro, 
lor instance, came under French control. Turkey 
1W8 then embroiled in a war with Russia in siite 
of BiiUsh representations that she should preserve 
her neutrality. Then followed the boml^rdment 
of the tMrdaaelles by the English Ueet, Ru^m 
J«iiiS at that time the ally- of England. In ISOb 
the o IMs.t brought Ru^sfia and I’lnnco 

^ther and so the French attitude tow.aids 
Turkey changed again. On this occasion a definite 
«hcme of partition was piopocod by France. 
Fran^ was to receive Albania, Thessaly, Epirus, 
the Mor^ tho .Egean Isles, Egypt and prt 
of Asm Minor and Syria. IluXK .ha.c was 
Sloldwm anJM’allHchii, i e , the mo<lern kiegdom 
of Roumama, anj p^it of Bulgaria and of tbe 
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Soutliein covst of tLe Bbick Sw. Bho cUimed 
SttivLi and Constantiiioide as well, but Napoleon 
indstcdthatServia, Macodoiiiaaud tlie baiboui ol 
Salonica should go to Austiia, wliile Uubbniti 
noi.le was to be hell by Tianoe with the torntory 
Etietching fiom Rodosto to Adnanople. AsNji«- 
leon wrote to his Aiubassadoi at Cou-Uiitinople : 

•' The fimdameDtal put of the ipiestion is always 
thu— who shill have Constantinople I 
this ocoabion, again, ■SVostein afhdrb eaied Turkey 
fro'ai disuienibeunuiit, for Napoleon from this 
time w.iH occupied with the Spanish lising and lU 

profound conseiiuences. 

llistoiy, then, feceius to establish this point 
tint Turkey from the diy of hei decline m the 
seventeenth century his been alternately the tool 
and victim of the chief military power lu bmope. 
She h,is been employed to distract the attention of 
the forces eng.iged in opposing the atnbilions of 
that power, in the seventeenth century ehe 
nUyed this rolo in attacking Austiia on the 
Danube. Since then Uussiihas been the obstiuct- 
ing power, and so, nt the piesent moment, Turkey 
has been cajoled into fighting Germany s UatUe>. 
Turkish teriitoryhis not been atuckeil nor her 
interests tlirentenel. Uut she haa been drawn 
into a war in the interests of a power whose policy 
requires the establishment of her influence in 
CoDstanllnoplo and in the, Asiatic dominions of 
Turkey. . . . 

Tho niituie of Geimany’s inteiests in Asia 
are to lie found in tlie project of the Bagdad 
Uailway. In appairaueo it is an ordinary cow 
mercialeiiterprise in which the capital is found by 
a commercially progressive nation for the develop- 
ment of a country which has no industrial 
enterprise. But the project stands for much 
moie th.in thi«. It amounts to the establishment 
of German control over Asia llinor and Mesopo- 
Umu to tho Persiin Gulf. The railway is the 
outwaid and visible sign of Germany’s political 
and financi.vl contiol of Tuikey. Germany’s 
intentionis to establish colonics in the temtono 
along tho tr.ick of the niilw.ay. This has been 
publicly st.iteil by Gener.d Von dei 0»\tz, the 
orgdiilsei of tho new-modelled Tuiki^.h army. 
Turkish finmccs are determined by the demands 
of the railway scheme; l.irge sums have l-een 
oar-marked to romunbi.ite Geiojan ca|tttalUts for 
their outliy, and are deiived chiefly from increased 
customs duties. Tlie enterprise, too, shape., 
Turkey’s foreign rcUlioiis. For tho lailway m 
German hands, me in'., competition with Kusoian 
and English trade, and Germany imposeo a high 


taiiff agaiii't Hussi.iii goodx in Euuipe, Hiid Is 
EngUnd'h sevaiost tomnieicial rompetitor. Tiiua 
tho economic livahy of these poweis which has 
-been a deteiminiiig cause of the pieseiit Euruj-e.iii 
struggle is tiiinsferred with its accoinp-iiijing 
political fticuon to Asia Minor. Aheajy the 
coming event ct the completed de-ign lias cost itc 
shadow ovfci the middle East. Theie has been a 
couejentration of the lival interests in I’ercia, a 
country' is immediately allected hy the 

iailw.iy bche.ne Backed by Oerm.any, Turkey 
lias taken ad.'antigo of Uussia’s interna! trouhits 
to adv.inco beyond her frontier and occupy 
impoitint diiti-icts in Western Peisia. Russia 
and England Imve long established commeicial 
intciests in Persin, and in the face of the thie.aten- 
od German advance into Mesopotamia they 
me bound to take measures for tbe mainte- 
nance of their iiitciests They know that if 
Turkey under Geiman tutelage is establishcrlin 
Western Persia, high taiillk and clisciiuiinating 
i.ites would be employed to destroy competitive 
commerce nod open forOeimaiiy the monopoly 
of an iroport..nt market. And so, with the out- 
break of hosUiities with Tuikey, a Russian force 
bus invaded Aimenia, a country whose position 
dominates tho Mesopotamian region, and an e.vpe- 
ditionary force has been sent from India to occupy 
the head of the Persian Gulf, the chief outlet for 
tho trade of the Mesopotamian basin. The project 
has completely tiansformoJ Tuikey’s toreign 
relations. It has provoked Russian uggieesiou 
and destroyed, tenipomily at any rate, England’s 
traditional fiiendship with the Poite. The 
policy* is sluped, not in Turkey’s interest, but for 
the benefit of the Power which controls the 
Bagdad Raibvay. Literally the iron has entered 
into tho soul of Turkey. 

Tlie Bagdad Railway scheme has an important 
beai-ing on India’s strategic and economic position. 
The echeiiie provides fora r.iilway which is in- 
tended to connect the Boephotps niid the coast of 
Asia Mmoi with the Peisian Gulf, and eventu- 
ally, it has been suggested, with Karachi. The 
first Ueimau concession was obtained in 18S8 for 
the construction of tbe An.itolu section to Konieli 
Tou years^ later the Empcioi WilLmi made his 
faiucu-v visit to ConstuiitincplB and laid the 
foundation t-F an eternal fiiandshin with thV 
Sultan, Abdul Hnnud. Tho result was aeon 
y..on tor th. con.ltnrtiot, ut a rail,,.,,, fron 
Komd, to ,a. Peisnn Gulf. S.UM thei co“ 
h,™ been „.,Jc to, H. con.nlet,„„ 
of the .chome in thiee ..etione, Ihe^ fat 
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hCLliou ftoiii Koiiii'h to Kiij'li wuh lUiit-lKH! At tl»o 
ptul of lUOl. Tim K.-ioiiil M'ctioa ihhh fitMti 
lircgll to lil Hi lif. Tills I'pt.tiQii iiiinit'nMi 
ciigiiiCL'iiiiXilitlmollKsto ovcu'Oiim.iunUms hot 'Ct 
been oonij'1ete<l of Ail^nii. The lliutl 
bikes Urn h'lo to \Ugi\i.l. Tim uguemnA toi ith 
constuictioii togclIiiT \\itli the right to lon-tiMi-t 
luiltoors ivt Alox.kii<livtt.x atnl llii'sunih, »«*» 
Mgiu'il ill I'.Ml. This MTtion of the lino is ul-o 
miller construction mill it is luiilei-stooil tiuit thu 
whole hcliemo iiill bo comjiletcil by lhl7. Tho last 
^ection runs from llij'ihn) to tho l‘crMiiii (•nU. 
lU comj'lction will put iit tho <1iHpos.il of a prott 
inilitiry (Hiwer ii Mbit linn of CDiiimmiicntioii 
with liiili.e mill tho Hist, u hnu which folIoviH thu 
track of Ale'c.iiuU’r'n iniich to tho Imliw. Tho 
enterpiiso inO't ilucctlj nllVct.s Indi.tii mten-sts, 
foi with (lermmi inrtiiemo est.iblu.htsl on tho 
Kuphr.itca ami thorehj o\Pici'nip picio-iim on 
lVr»ii aixl tho I’erMin («iiU, linluV pohtit.il 
relations must ho (uljn'toil to moot tin chanpeil 
HlmUton. Knglish pohiw i-ciiuins ns it wu> i.«il 
down in 1002 hy tlin tender Scriotnry for 
Foreign ntVaiib in tho Knglisli I'.-i.rh.imvnt- “It 
is tho intention of Ills Majesty's (•oieinment to 
maiul.iiii tho ettilM '/no in tho i'ei^ian tliilf, and 
ith inointeiniiio is iiiconipatihk with the occupa 
tion by any powei of a poi t lu those waters." The 
eitimtion 'ras stated by Lord Kllenhorough fur 
inoro incisively when he muI. a /'»i>;*»» of the 
German enterprise, “Let us havo the Itiissiin^ 
.vt Constantinople i.ither than a great Power on 
the Persian Gulf.” 

Enough has been said to show that Tnikey i> 
foreign rcUtions, in particular her uttitado in 
this w.ir, have been deteiiiiiiied by (tertnaii 
ambitions. Nor does Tuikisli policy, it seems, 
meet with the support of the Saltan or the 
Turkish people. 

Political power is in the hand', of tho Committee 
of Union and Progress and the officers of the 
army. The Conimittco is an organised group of 
thopaity of the Young Turks directing eacty 
branch of the i>oUtic.il hfo of Turkey. Thioiigh 
its powerful orgauisation it detei mines tho clioice 
of candidates for the Pniliamcntaiy elections. 
The niajurily of tho mcnibem of Parliament and 
nil tho Cabinet hlinislers arc its nomhiecE. Even 
the Sultan ia a tool in its bands. When Uakhi 
Pasha’s Cabinet resigned in 1911, tho Sultan was 
anxious to c.aU upon tho Liberal statosmau, Kia* 
mil Pasha, to form a now rainistiy. But the all- 
powerful Committeo forced him to summon their 
nominee, S.iid Pasha and seemed the continnation 


of tln-ji asc* iid.uiiy. 'J’hix C.iUil, through the 
niliiy iitid the Pat Ii iiiiOjt , iiio«io|>oIifO'i political 
|>ower. 

Till, cvints of It'OS and 190!* n.viU-il the i-iifl- 
ing |>olitiral t-itii vticui. In 11*08 the Turkbli 
Itevtdution wsia raii-ii,.*! isnt hy th*- Young Turks 
acting fioni Kilonir.i. The Sultan, Ab'ltil H.iniiil, 
W.IS foitol to grant a constitnUon which provitlrd 
Tiiikov wilii PiiiILiiiKiit.iiy institution'. In 190!* 
the Suttiiii atteiiiptrd a ruiiiitcr-rcvulittiuir, hut 
wnH depOM-d by the Matwloiiisn ariny coriis wliirh 
iiimlicd from H.ilonica under il« Cotntii.indrr, 
Shclkct Piish.i. Till' pn-'cnt Sult-iii, Mohain- 
nied V, the hrolhtrof .MkIuI Ifaiiiid, was phircd 
on the thionr, but from tint riioiiit-nt the itnny, 
us tho prcH'tvcrof tho coii'litiilion, haw phytd 
an iiu|<oit.‘int pirt in Turkish' Politirs, and, fi^i 
many jc.irw, SlnTket I'.olia w.is the unriowiiid 
Sullnii of Turkey. 


Tl>capi>csmiiicucjf llicuiiny in the iiotitic.ilHrt'na 
g.ivc a new lispi-rt to the eiln.ition. Jl foriuH the 
iiiostetlicienl branch of iJie Tinkisli service.*, and lla 
ofla-crh writ* tho only moil in Iho country wliu 
had laid udniniulr.ativi! px]<eti(‘nci*. Tho Young 
Turke wciventhusiiistii but tnliroly tinexperien* 
4<sl, then Hciiu-uiitanou with Iwiug con* 

liiKal to .V study of {xililieiil hcii ruu in the lon* 
gonul Htnio'phon-s of Pans, flni'sela and Geneva, 
Tlio ainiy had been org.iniscd by Gcriu.iii ofllcorB 
and iu.»ny of its ovinotbccnhad lived in Germany 
.uid icturned to Turkey, feivid iidmircra of 
<5crman militansni. Shcfkct liimMsIf was an 
ardent t’CrmutiopbiU Accordingly the rebtofA* 
tion of tlio coubtitution by tho army resulted in 
the restoration of German intlucncc at Constanti* 
nopie. The Ilevolution had altered tlio foreign 
relatione Jof Turkey as well ns the form of 
government. The foreign jiolicy of Abdul ll.vmid 
had been pro-Gorman. With his overthrow 
llritish inllucnce liccsitnc for a time supremo, for 
England bynijMthi'ed with thu constitutional 
aims of tho Young Turks. Hut Gonuaii influpnce 
retmiied with tho hiatesftfu] murch of Shcfket 
P.isha, and the dominant bcction of the Young 
^rfcs, tho Committee of Union and Progrc». 
identified lUelf with the aggressive Gemanophil, 
inclinations of the Army. This is the ill- 
sUrted combination which has misdirected Tur- 
kish policy for the last six years and left her 
r«8Siva m the hands of Germ.vn cupitelLts. 
Instc.ul of a wise comolidation of TurkUi resour- 
MS, It has provoked internal rebellion among the 
SulUna most loy.d subjects iri Albania and 
Arabia, it has exposed the Empire to foreign 
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rtfHck which has rcswlteA in Iho los«5 of ite 
eLp»o province-, no.l il In-- sulli»l ■'» J™"'' 

with mcJcros «v otroclou, o. «nv th»t d.-Broce.t 
the administration of Abdul Uamid. 

There are many signs, however, that this 

„o,ij. koot«cccpie0.raingly by th. T„rlc.J. 

Ltion. The people ore et.ll morlieoloto .n 
Mite of tlie giant of o constitution, for, as long 
of th. Coimniltee can control the electrens 
representative institutions are a arce. e 
or. signs too of groiving ilissatisf.ction aitb the 
,g.J,ive militarisn, of the Oomm.ltoe and 
the alScers. Year otter year the ''oserres h^e 
l-ia called from their oBrieiill.iral occi.patians to 
.iippre-.s ilomestic revolt or meet a foveiga attach 
Theie is a'partv abich represenU then- laeiis. tho 
paltyofliiberal Aecoiil. This patty adlieic^ as 
rimfy to the llevolnlioa settlement as the Coiiy 

miltee of hinioo and Pcegres. Imt it 
methods. It stand, tor a policy of peace abr^d 
toncilialion and .etienchmenl at liome. It s 
anvloiis to recognise nationalist right, in the 
Empire in opposition to the centr^ising H'cy of 
the Committee, and to renciv the Eeglisli conaoc- 
ticin ill opposition to tho Oermanising roli.ience of 
the army It. leader is the eged K.amil P»»lm 
anil it has tho entire aympathy of ti'"S' '‘a't 
Eilt neither are atrong enough to '•'"‘''I'’'' ““ 
Oalnl, In lill2 indeed Kiainil did become Premier 
Inheriting all the domestic blunders and the Italian 
and B ilkan Wars hut he «as driven from oliiee by 
a coim iP el«! in .Taniiary 1911, when he attempted 
to negotiate a peace, and the new ministry was 
a-ain eomposed ot the nominee, of the Commlltep 
and the army. This is the Cabinet winch isin power 

now. Prince Said Halim Pasha is the Premier; 

T.lcit Bey and DiavldPaslia are two of his belter 
known coileagiios, while the most powerful per.o- 
nulity is the notorious Enver Bey. On the 
nation of Shefket Pasha, Enver Bey 
the position which he had occupied. 
he lias been trained in Germany. In I»‘* j]® 
w.aa military attache in Berlin and is now the 
chief iipholiler of the German connection anil 
tho exponent of an aagwssive militarist po^y 
Dining the Kst months, sincfl the ontbieafc of 
tho war. these two parties led hy Enver Boy ntid 
Iviamil Pivsha have confronted each other, the 
former demanding inteivention in the^ war in 
open alliance with Germany; the latter insisting 
on tho preservation ot neutrality. 1 he struggle 


him been n keen one When Turkey decUred her 
intnntioi, of n.lopting o policy of elrict noiilm ity 
it wim tho voice oi tlie Sultan Ihel spoke, end it 
seemed that K'iemil had prevailed. At the s.amo 
time there came disi|iiieling news of tho friendly 

reception ot the fugitive Oermnl, hatllesl.ips and 

the nimonr that the Suita., was being forced (o 
dccharo for Ge, many by the threat o the hem- 
IsirJmrnt ot hi. pahsre. The intensity of the 
struggle can ho imagined ,f wo are to believe the 
Pre., telegram that Enver Bey had been fired at 
bv one of tho Princes in the council chamber. l or 
the moment at any rale, the party ot tho Com- 
mitteo hiekeil by German enirors has provaiM, 
nndT„.kevi.atWBr will, the Triple Entente. 
Afkiin Tiirkev has been Pinbioiled in n war with 
;Sh and again an Engli-1, Hoot ha, bombarded 
the Darilanelte-. Again tho qiie.tioi, is aptating 
European cUancclWies— who shall have Censtnn* 
tiuoiile^ Its destiny, now’ as ever, is in the hands 
of tho power which commands the Seas. Turkoy 
like Re1<num. is « country which is eipoFcd to 
the attack of a great military power, but that for 
which tho countries nve desired, their harbours of 
Antwerp and Constantinople, bringR them under 
tho jnOuenco of R(n-pow or. Belgium, reedfenised 
the fact and put herself under the n’gia of the 
Power which is eujiremo at Rea. . Tuikoy has rlis- 
vecarded the fact and has entered upon a war 
with that Power. But so long ns England com- 
mands the Sen?. Constantinople is hers to giro or 
withhold. It may he that an internal revolution 
in Turkey will c.ause a change of p.artiea and 
enable England to preservotheterritorialinte- 

prity ot Turkey’s AeiatLc dominions.^ It may bo 

that Turkish proa ocative policy will continue, 
end England will reluctantly acquiesce in the 
transfer of Constantinople to another State. 
Such a step is against Iierwishesand her iSterests 
and will bo undei taken in no spirit of hostility with 
tho Turkish race or religion, but for the destruc- 
tion of Gorman influence at Constantinople. The 
sitiwition has been well summed up in an article 
in the Tiuteit India. “ A war with Russia is 
tho wanton pvovoc.ation of the power from which 
Turkoy has mo«t to fear ; a war ivith Franco is 
n avjir against tho only country which can restore 
Tnrkiah finances ; a war with Great Britain is a 
war with the only power w ith a sentimental and 
national interest in the preseivation of a strong 
and independent Turkey.” 













THE GRAND DUCHY OF LUXEMBURG 

Bv PUOF. E. M. MACPHAIL, m a., b.d. 


^AUXEMBURQ, though one of the Hmallest 
^ states in Europe, has more than once 
^ figare<i somewiiat prominently on tlie 
stage of meiHasvnl and modern history. 
In the fourteenth century it supplied a vigorous 
dynasty to Germany. Counts of Luxemburg eat 
upon the throne of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
the House of Liixemburg devised the policy which 
the House of Hapsburg successfully adopted. In. 
the first half of the nineteenth century the 
ownership of Luxemburg was one of the most im- 
portant points at issue between tho now Kingdom 
of Belgium and tho Dutch, and Utor in the same 
century it for a time seemed possible that ‘ the 
Luxemburg Question ’ might lead to war between 
Pruwia and the French Empire. 

The attention of all Europe was again called to 
the little state when cm 2nd August Germany m 
violation of its own guarantee of neutrality in- 
^ed Luxemburg. And the recent announce- 
ment of the fact that the Grand Duchess of Lux- 
emburg has been removed to Germany and m- 
temed there, would seem to indicate that the 
government and people of Luxemburg do not 
vJvlcoTne the advent of German culture in tbcir 
midst, and that they too will rejoice in the coming 
of a day of reckoning. In the cireumsten^ a 
short sketch of the hbtory of the Grand Dueby 
may bo of inter^t. _ . „ 

It is only twenty four years since LuMmburg 

became an entirely separate independent stete, Vp 

'till 1890 it was connected with Holland y a 
personal tie, as the King of Holland wa.s tUe 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg. It U a little country 
hedged in between France, Belgium and Germ.-jny , 
^th an area of about a thousand square miles, 
and containing about a quarter of a million ol in- 
habitants. It is much smaller than wasthelro- 
vince of Luxemburg which once formed par o 
U>«Si»oi,hNelhe?U„ds. In 1839, when th. 
q'Jarrel between Holland and Belgium was h^y 
^ttle.1, the old Province of Luxemburg w.-w di^ 
'led into two, and the western part Was given to 
the Kingdom of Belgium, The Belgmn 
w Luxemburg it considerably larger in a^ 
fhs Grand Duchy, hut the popnUtion w atout ttw 
The InhaHtante of U are mostly Frem±- 
•f^bing, while in the Grand Duchy a fwtois « 


German is ehiofly spoken by tlio ordinary popula- 
Uon, though tho edueoted classes speak French. 
In iMth sections tho sympathies of tiio |ioopld op* 
parantly are in favour of tho French as against 
the Oerroans. 

Tho history of Zaixomburg down to tho nine- 
teenth century in very similar to that of tho rest 
of tlio provinces of tho Spanish Netherlands. 
Originally part of Gaul, it fell under tho sway of 
the Frankish kings. When OlMirlomngne's em- 
pire was divided at Vardun in SIS it formed part 
ef tho Middle Kingdom^ and when that kingdom 
broke up it was includod in Ixitharingia. I.otha- 
ringia was sometimee attached to France, some- 
Gmea (n Germany, hut ultimafely it becamo one 
of tho fire great duchies of which Germany was 
eompcMod. As tho process of disintegration conti- 
nued under feudal inlluonces, Lotbariogia was 
divided into tho Duchies of Upper and Ix>wor 
Lorraine, and Lower Ixirraine In its turn wasdis- 
•oIve<l into tho smaltor principalities which were 
later known by the name of the Netherlands. 
One of those was the future ]>uchv of Luxem- 
burg- At first it was known as the County of 
Ardennes, hut In time it began to take Its name 
from its chief town Luxemburg, or, to give It its 
old German name, Liitmibiirg. 

Id the beginning of tho fourteenth century 
Henry, Count of Luxemburg, wae elected Emi«. 
rorof the Holy Homan Empire. A little later his 
son John was elected King of Bohemia. This Is 
tho famous 'John, tfro blind King of BoheniU ' 
who fell in tl*e battle of Cro^y. A^wrding to the 
popular though by no means unquestiene*! story 
tbe emt of thrre white ostrich feathers with the 
XDOttoof * Ich dicn' — 1 servo — which has long 
been borne by the Prince of WsIm, was adorited 
by the Black Prince to commemorate his victory 
over tbe King of Boliemia. The explanation of 
the King's prcecnce on a battle-field so far from 
Bohemia is to be found in the fact that as Cfeti^ 
of Luxemburg King John was the friend and Jii- 
of the Valois King of France. 

John’s son CharUw IV was one of the tnn^ 
important of tlie medisnral emperors TT« it 
who issued tbe Golden Bull which contain 7^* 

conatitulion of the Holy Roman EomT* 

Lnxamburg to the renk of a Duch^ 
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only tl»n Kingdom of t Holiomio, wluoli fhon in- 
clniloil Jlor.ivin, ni»l RilcvLa, but'ftliO Marks of ' 
Bmmlenbnrg, wliHo his win Sigi'sinnml was inai- 
Tiod to tho hoirojs of Poland luid Iftingury. It 
eoomeJ for n tiino as if tho IIoiiso of litixoiuhiitg 
were goin" to jihy tho part afterwards taken hy 
tho Iloust) of ITapsVmrg, and by tho enorinons «- 
tont of its tcrritorhl possepsiona to tnako the im- 
perial throne pmetimlly hereditary. Charles IV 
spoiled his own plan by dividing his povicssiotm 
among his'sons', hvit ho may ho regarded «s tho 
founder of tho 'policy which tho Ilonse of Anstiia 
succeeded in carrying ont. 

The la-'t of the Luxemburg dynasty was tho 
Emperor Sigi.sm\ind, tho son of Charles IV Ilo 
was King, of Bohemia and Hungary and ams 
decked Emperor in 1411. TIo is chiefly remem- 
bered forhia connexion witb tho Council of Con- 
stanoo which ended the great schism in the P.apacy 
and burned Jolin llus tho Bohemian patriot and 
reformer. BigismunJ had promised him a s.afe 
conduct but treacherously broko his plighted word 
for political reasons. It was Sigismund al-o wlio 
founded the present Prussian royal family by 
, granting the Mark of Brandenburg to bis friend 
Fiederick of ITohenzolIom, by whoso advice 
chiefly he had been induced to bre.ak his won! of 
honour. On Sigisniund's death in 14fl7 the male 
line of tho Luxemburga became extinct and tho 
Duchy passed to his nieco EUz-aboth who wa.s also 
Duchess of Brabant Antonv. Duke of Br.abant, 
was a brother of tho Duko of Burgaindy, John tho 
Fearless, whose murder in 1419 led to thatalli- 
ance of the Burgundians with Henry V of Eng- 
land which paved the way for tho English con- 
quest of Franco. His nephew, Philip the Cood, 
tho son of the murdered Duko John, succeeded in 
acquiring almost all the provinces of the Nethor- 
landSj for tho Valois Dukes of Burgundy wore 
neatly as fortunate in their matrimonial armnge- 
monta as were tl» Hapsburgs. Among bisacqui- 
sitions was the Duchy of Luxemburg. Duke An- 
tony left no children, and Duke Philip somehow 
persuaded the avidowed Duchess to cut out her 
natural heirs and to leave the Duchy to him. 
Luxemburg thus became a Burgundian possesrion, 
and formed part of the territory which Charles 
the Bold desired to have erected into akingdom. 

Charles the Bold was killed at Nancy in 1477 
while trying to conquer Lorraine. He had no 
son, and most of his territories including Lnxem- 
liurg passed to his daughter Jlary, To protoct 
her from tho wily old schemer Louis XI, Mary 
was married to Maximilian of Auatria, the pon 


tlio Emjwrnr Fixvlcrick HI, flnd thiix Luxemburg 
(nsSKil into ilio I'osscssidn' of the llupslmrgs. 
Philip, tlio son of Maximiliati ntul Xfnry inam'eil 
Juana, tlm hciioss of Kpaiii.nnd their son Clrnrh'S 
w.ts .at amcfl King of Spain, Ixird of the Nether- 
lands including Luxemburg, Arch-Dnlfo of Austria 
and EnijK-ror of fjeriimny. When Charles dividoil 
Ills iliiiiiinions lietueon his son I’liiliji JI and his 
brother IVnlimnd, the S'ethetl.andM wei'o given to 
Philip iMul thus for nearly two hundred years 
liiixembuig lielonged to Spain. 

Wlicn Louis XIV^, in the latter half of thu 
seventeenth century, ^ct himself to conquer and 
annox as much as {Kissiltlu of the SjAnish Netlicr- 
lands, Luxemburg was ono of tho proxuncc-s nhicJi 
ho sped illy wished to atxjuire. Ajnrt from it« 
ncamcs.s to Franco Luxemburg was a ilc'imlifo 
acquisition, oa its capital was mgarded as ime of 
tho strongest natural fortresses in EureiMJ, The 
town of Luxemburg, sUnds on a projecting rocky 
eminence above the valley of tho river AUette. 
Like nnnent Jerusalem it is connected only on 
ono hido with tlio main pliteiiii. On tho other 
three sides it is defended by precipices 200 feet 
high. By tlio Treaty of tlie Pyrenw* iu 1 C59 a 
number of fortresses in Lu.xcmburg had been cotlod 
to Franco, but Louis was anxious to acquire the 
whole of it. In 1C84, he captured tho town of 
Luxemburg, and occupied it and most of’ tho Duchy 
until 1697 when by tho Tnyity of Uyswick ho was 
forced to aurronder most of his recent conquests. 
Tho IVeaty of Utrecht in 1714, transferred Luxem- 
burg with tho rest of tho Rjxinish Netherl.ands to 
Austria In 1793 it w.as again conquered by tho 
French and lemainwl in the possession of Franco 
till the fall of Napoleon led to tho reconstruction 
of the map of Europe. 

At the Congres.s of Vienn.a, Luxemburg was 
treated dilTerently from the rest of the Ncther- 
lamls. Tho other provincca were united with 
Holland to form tho new Kingdom of tho Nether- 
lands, but Luxemburg was made ono of tho thirty- 
eight states of the new Germanic Confederation. 
To compens-ate tho King of tho Netherlands, the 
head of the House >of Orange-Nasa.au, for certain 
of his territories which had been handed over to 
Prussia, tho GmndDuchy of Luxepibutg was con- 
ferred upon him, and he in consequence had a 
representative in the- new German Diet. The 
‘ fortress of Luxemburg became one of tho for- 
tresses of tho Confeilemtion which supplied throo- 
fourths of the troops that garrisoned it. .When, 
‘ as tho result of the i revolution of 1830, Belgium 
was separated from Holland, tho question ns to tho 
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future of Luxemburg presented considoiraUe dip . 
cuUy. TLe people of .Luxemburg disliked the { 
Dutk and wished to be united to Belgium, and 

the Belgians, who held most of the county except 

the caprtO, desiied this also. • At first the Great . 
Powers proposed to leave Luxemburg to the King 
of -EolLind, but later a provision was made tlmt 
• Belgium should -bo permitted to purchase it from 
him. .The final settlement arrived at ^ 
after the Dutch had invaded Belgium and had 
been defeated by the French, was the one already 
indicated. Lnxemburg was divided in two and 
the western part with the capital was assigned to 
the King of Holland, while Belgium had to cede 
a part of Limburg in exchange for the share given 
to her. The Dutch did not accept the treaty for 
six yean and during that time most of ^e coun- 
try remained in the possession of' 

When at last in 1838, the^King of Holland inti- 
mated his. willingness to accept it, the Belgians were 
furious at tho idea of giving up anything 
Ute date. War would have been tho result had 
not the allied powers insisted upon the .iccept.an<» 
of the terms already agreed upon, and the detim- 
”tive treaty was signed at London in I83u- 


tlat he was to have no 'compensation.’ Belgium • 
was he soon saw, out o? the . question, and when 
ho had arranged for tlio purchase of Luxembm-g 
•i-from the Kingof Holland, Prussian diplomacy suc- 
* ceeded in checkmating him. A Conforenpo of the 
Great Powers was held in ^London in _ 18G7, at 
which it was decided that tho Prussian troops 
'should evacuate tho fortres-s of Luxemburg, that 
tho enormously strong fortifications ’ should bo 
’‘demolished, and that the neutrality of Luxem- , 
iw'trYr fthotild be cuaranteed by the Great Powers, 


When the Gepnaoic Confederation cime to an' 
end iu I860, Luxemburg ceased to have any poli- 
tical connexion with Germany, but she still re- 
mains a member of the Zollverein, or customs 
union, into which she entered in 1842. Ihe events 
which led to the bi-cak up of tho old Confedera- 
tion and the formation of the new Kor^ Gorman 
Confederation under the presidency of Pnissia led 
also to the future nf Luxemburg becoming ^un 
a prominent subject in European politics. When 
Bwmarck was birgaioing with the Emperor Na- 
poleon for his friendship and Jloc his neutrality in 
the impending struggle between , Prussia and 
Austria, he m'lde the Emperor understond tli.atft 
was right and natuml that if Prussia receiv^ 
territorial acquisitions at tho expense of her nrigh- 
bours Frftnce should expect to receive something 
also by way of compensation. Unfortunately for 
himself N.ipoloon w.vs persuadeil by Bismarck, but 
did not take the precaution of hiving anytliir" 
definite fixed bjfoieband in writing. Belgiuma 


did not take the precaution ot iiiving au/niiue, 
definite fixed bjfoieband in writing. Belgiumap- 
parently was the chief b.iit which Bismarck dang- 
led before his dupe, but Luxemburg was another. 
Bismarck is siid to have promised to asijst the 
Emperor in purclmsing Luxemburg from the 
King of Holland. When Bismarck liad sacceoded 
in crushing Austria and the rest of Qermanyand 
no longer feircil Napoleon ho of course altered 
hU attitude 'completely. ^Napoleon soon found 


bitrg should be guaranteed by the C 
Prussia was of course oho of the signatory iiowore , 
and it wa.s actually on her proposal' that Luxem-' 
‘burg was declared nentral. , i . 

By the Treaty of London, Luxemburg was 
’ made a completely independent state and it _ was 
'with the violation of this treaty 'that Germany 
opened her campaig'n against Fronce: Tho perso- 
n.al connexion with Holland lasted till 1^90. In 
that yeai King William died and was succeeded 
“on tho throne of the Netherlands by his daughter, 
the present Queen Wilhelmina. Luxemburg, how-* 
ever passed to his next male heir, . Duke Adolph . 
tho iiead of the House of Orauge-Nasnu. ' As ho 
bad daughters only he procure'd a change in the 
order of successioD,’ and hts' death two years . 
ago he was succeeded’ by"" th'e‘ present Giiind 
Duchess. It would be interesting to know ‘why 
the young sovereign-— she is bniy'twenty years,, 
old — has been treated as a prisoher Of war. Hu- 
mour bnsit that the Kaiser was an.xious to obtain 
her hand for one of his unmar'riod sons but that 
the Grand Duchess, declined , the „bonoW,. and • 
pcrbips that may be legarded-ns evidence-ofa 
d.angorously hostile attitude to Germany. i 
So far the inatoriarinjury, inflicted upon Lux’- 
embui^, by Germany is tnfiing , compared witji 
the havoc that has been wrought in Belgium, ' 
The Germans have been complacently pointing 
out to the BelgLins Iiow Benaibly'Luxembur'g has ' 
acted in accepting the ineviLable aud submitting 
to the violation ofdier neutrality. fBufc -what of 
tho future ? Luxemburg wifi in all probability 
become tho scene ot severe fighting when the time 
arrives for the withdrawal of ,] the • im-adih" • 
armios from Franco. . Tho German foi^s it i? 
cerhoia will stiuggle to keep the conflict as, lonj 
as possible away from the sacred soil of the Fathor- 
Lvnd, and will most likely entrench them strongly ' 
in Luxemburg and the Grand Duchy will becomea 
battlefield with all the honors which that implies.’ 

‘ This is wh.it tho German violation of neutrality 
may mean for Luxemburg, and what'' compens.ii 
ion ' can the Gormans oft’er lier for'tUe 'd0va.Sta* 
wiU then bewi-ouaht'! ‘ ' • • • • _i 


rioa that wiU then be wi-oughtl 
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future of Luxembuig presented consideraWe diffi . 
culty. The people of.Luiemburg disliked the 
Dutch and wished to be united to Belgium, and ^ 
the Belgians, who held most of the country except 
tho capitd, desired this also. - At first the Groat . 
rowers proposed to le.ave Luxemburg to the King 
ofTIolland, but Liter a provision was made that 
• Belgium should be permitted to purchase 
him. .The final settlement arrived at 
after the Dutch had invaded Belgium and tmd 
been defeated by the French, was the one already 
indicated.' Luxemburg was divided in two and 
the western part with the capital -was assigned o 
the King of Holland, while Belgium had to^o 
a part of Limburg in exchange for the share given 
to her. The Dutch did not accept the treaty for 
six years and daring that time most of the ooun- 
try remained in the possession oE‘ the Bciguuis. 
When at last in 1838, theJving of Holland inti- 
mated bis.willingaess to accept it, the Belgians were 
furious at the idea of giving up anything at that 
late date. War would have been the result bad 
not the allied powers insisted upon the acceptanro 
of the terms already agreed upon, and the defini- 
tive treaty w.as signed at London in 1839. 

When the Germanic Confederation came to an 
end in 1 860, Luxemburg ceased to have any poli- 
tical connexion with Germany, but she atiU re- 
mains a member of the iJoUverein, or customs 
union, into which she entered in 184’i. The events 
which led to the bieak up of the old Confedera- 
tion and the formation of the new North German 
Confederation under thepiesidency of Prussia led 
also to the future of Luxemburg becoming again 
a prominent subjoi*t in European politics. When 
Bismarck w.vs iiirgaining with the Emperor^ Na- 
poleon for his friendship and ^oc his neutrality in 
the impending struggle between , Prnssia and 
Austria, he ni ide the Emperor understand that ft 
was right and natural that if Prussia received 
territorial acquisitions at the expense of her neigh- 
bours France should expect to receivo something 
also by way of compensation. Unfortunately for 
himself Napoloon w.vs persuaded by Bismirck, but 
did not take the prec-aution of h.iving anything 
definite fixed bjfjiehind in writing. Belgium ap- 
parently was the chief bait which BLsmarck dang- 
leil before his dupe, but Luxemburg was another. 
Bismarck is said to have promised to asMst the 
Emiioror in puicb.ising Luxemburg from the 
King of Holl.and. When Bismarck had succeeded 
in crushing Austria and tho rest of Germany and 
no longer feiircti Napoleon ho of course altered 
hU attitude 'completely. ^Napoleon soon found 


that ho was to have no ‘compensation/ Belgium 
was,liosoona.aw,outo^ the. question, and when 
he had aixanged for the purchase of Luxemburg 
-from the King of Holland, Prussian diplomacy suc- 
ceeded iu checkmating him. A Conference of tho 
Great Powers was lield in , Loudon ,in 18G7,^at 
which it was decided that th,o Prussian troops 
• should evacuate the fortress of Luxembuig, that 
tho enormously strong fortifications should bo 
' demolished, and that tho neutrality of Luxem- 
burg should be guaranteed by the Great Powers. 
Prussia was of course ono of the signatory powore , 
and it was actually on her propos.ai tliat Luxem- ' 
bui^ was declared neutral. . . , ■ • ' i . 

By the Treaty of London, Luxemburg av.a3 
■ luado a completely independent state and it . was 
'with the violation of this Iravty'that Germany 
opened her campaign against France. The perso- 
nal connexion with Holland lasted till l^OO. In 
that year King William died and was succeeded 
on the throne of the Netherlands by his daughter, 
the present Queen Wilhelmina. Liwemburg, how-' 
ever pas-^J to hU next male heir, , Duke Adolph 
tho head of tho House of Orange-Nassau. As he 
had daughters only be procured a change iu tho 
ordei of ©accession, and pn his’ dehtli two years . 
ago he was succeeded by"the present ^Gixind 
Duchess. It would be irtteresting to know 'why 
the young sovereign— she is only twenty years, 
old — has been treated as a p^i^oher of war. ^ Hu- 
mour has it that the Kaiser'wasqnxioi^toobt!un 
her hand for one of hw unmarried sons but tliab 

the Grand Duchess. declined, the, honour,, and , 

perhaps that may be regarded • os. evidence • of a 
dangerously hostile attitude to Germany. •’ 

^ far the inateri.irinjury. infifetod upon'Lux- 
emburg. by Germany is triUiog , compared witji 
the havoc that has been .wrought in Belgium. 
Hie Germans have been- complacently 'pointing 
out to the Belgians how BOnsibly'Luxemburg ha-s 
acted in accepting the inevihablo and submitting 
to the violation of'her neutrality. -.But ra-hat of 
the future f Luifemburg wifi in all probabihty 
become the scene of severe fighting.wben the timo 
arrives for the withdrawal of ,, the • invadim- ' 
armies from Franco. < The German fori^s it j“ 

cert-un wilt stiuggle to keep.the conflict as Ions 

as possible away from the sacred soil of the Fathe^ 
land, and will most likely entrench them .stronnlv 
in Luxemburg and .the Grand Duchy will hecomt; 
battlefield with all the hon ors' which that imnlie/ 

‘ ihi, i, th. o.™.„ »; I as 

may mean for Luxemburg, and wh.if ‘■‘•Muy 
tion ■ can the Gormans oiler' her for'tha^a < 

tion that wUl then be wrei^htV" ' • - W 



IRELAND AND THE WAR. 


^ KB o! the mostmemomblo rpisodcsnbich the 
war has biought in relief is the exceptiotiftl 
display of Irishloynlty at a time when a 
united front ia more than ever itnporatiro. 
'NVluitever maybe ireUnd's constant agitation wiUi 
regard to her domeatio politica there is no ({uestion 
of her determination to stand by the Empire of 
which it has been her ambition to bo a disitn* 
guished and autonomous component. Kren at 
the thick of the Home Rule agitation, Sir Edward 
Grey in his remarkable etateinenl in the Uouso 
of Commons a few days before the break up of 
the Aoglo-Oerman hoatilitje^ made this lutppy 
declaration: “One bright spot id the whole of this 
terrible eituation 'is 'Ireland. The gene- 
ral feeling throughout Ireland — and 1 would like 
this to be^.^efirly understood abroad — does not 
make tUat^ ‘a eooaideration which we hare to take 
lnlo,«<x»vtrt.* That prophecy has been more than 
ara'pl^ ful&Ued. In his speech in the House of 
'.'Cmimons Mr. Redmond gave testimony to the 
' 'jfiatriotUm of United Ireland. And when Mr. 
'Asquith addressed a great gathering in Dublin 
/the response to hie appeal w as at once instant and 
enthusiastic,' Ireland as a email State has a spe- 
cial interest in the War and the Prime Minister 
directed pointed attention to this fact. 

But Ibe Itiuei railed by thi wir are o( luch a Lied 
that uflleii 1 niitake ber people and mirepmrot ber 
btitory they tench a vibratiDg chord both m her lutagiaa- 
lioo and in her eoBieioQoe. How can you ItiahraeB b« 
deat to the ory ot the imallir niUoealitiei to h«tp them 
in tbeir ilrnggle for froedom whether, ae in tbo 
case et Belgium, in naintahiiog whet ehe baa won, or, aa 
ia the cate et Poland or tbs Balkan Statei, in rrg^ing 
wbat they hare lost or in pcjiainag and putting upon a 
Stabla (ouAda^Qix wbai ha's lieeu tiUlj theUe? U«w 
again, can yon Iriibnen, it 1 undertland yon, iitbyln 
COoldeUchaent and with folded arma white we in 
conpany of our gallant Alliea of France aod Rnaria are 
oppoiiog a wotid'wida retiitaneo to prelnuieni wbiob 
threaten to partiyio and atcrillio ail progreai and the 
beat deitiniM of mankind f 

In urging Irishmen to recruit In niimbera be 
referred to their traditional martial spirit : — 
There was a Bme when, through tfae operationa of 
lawa which eretyona now aoknowledgei to bare bem 
both nojait aadimpoUlievthe martial apirltaad capacity 
for which Iriahmen have ilwaya been cooipicaout found 
ita chief ootlet in the alien armira ct the Continent ; and 
1 have eean it eerannted— 1 do not know whether wUh 
preeiaa aoonraoy— but 1 nare seen it computed UPon 
food authority that in tbeArat ^yaaraofsbe rtSil 
,A -^ry, where the Miial fawi were.bete'iD full awing, 

ly balta (oiinoB (riibatpanlitt^uedar the banners of 


the Empiroof J'^neq end Spain, and we at fioine in thd 
UiiUediCtBgdoiD anlTered B double loii, 
were weduined year by year of aome ofourwat hgni* 
iag nuilenal, but over and oter again we found ouraeire* 
/engigM tB battla an ay loffering from and ionictiog 
• .deadly loea npoa tboae who night hare been, and unoe 
l-4)app4r oondilioea would hate been fellow-ioldiera o 

Bat the conditions have changed and now oppor* 
tiinities are open to them. Said the Prim© Minis' 
tor; — 

If our need ia great, your opportunity Is al^ 
gnat The call which 1 am njaking ie, aa you know 
well, baoked by Uio aynpatby of your fellow-lriihmed 
in all parta ot tlio Empire aod the .world. Old 
BBimoritie* between us are dead acattered like thd 
eutomn learea to the font windi of heaven. tVe are © 

UBitad eatioB, owing and paying to onv Sovereign tbd 

heartteU allegunoa of men who at home not only loiP 


but enjoy tor theoisolvoe, the liberty which our aoldiers 
and our aail'ira are fl^bUog, by land snd by sea, to pain' 
tain and to extend for others. Thera is no ijocstion of 
coispuletOB or bribery. tVhat we weot— we believe yod 
are ready and eager to give— it the free-will offering nf 
a free people. 

The response to this great appeal was witnessed 
io the Recruiting Oflice. Mr. Re<lmond prnjedt 
Uigbt this wer bring Irclend peace snd union, end 
miter Irishmen bed fought eide by aide on the battlcdald 
of Europe, might there be beniahed for ever from Ire' 
land’a ahorev the idea of fratricidal itrife? 

He then pointed out that Ireland’s highest 
material intereets were at stoke. After foitf 
years of infinite labour and sacrifice they 
had slowly by the repeal of unjust Laws, by 
the enactment of ameliorative measures, won for 
tb© country at least a chance of progress and 
pitwpCTity. Ireland had all these things at stake 
in kbis war. 

lie then referred to the valour of Irish sol- 
diera: 

“Wellington, fourteen years after Waterloo, 
sold that at lenst one-half of tlie troops entrusted 
to his command were Irish Catholics, and without 
tl»vr blood and valour his mUitaty talents might 
have been exerted in vain.” and he gave Ireland’s 
attitude in one unmistakable sentence. 

“ I believe I speak for the overwhelming tnajo' 
. rity of those for whom I have a right to speak, 
1 say to the Prime Minisiter, and through 
to the people of Great Britain, ‘ You have 
•* kept faith with Ireland; Ireland will keep faith 
with you.” 



ITALY AND THE WAR 


MR. A. GALLETTI, I. C. S. 


^ HE Editor has askoilniio to %\*rite him somo- 
thing about tlio attitude of tho ItaU.iiis 
'V towaids tho War. GcucraUsUioiis on Mich 
a feubject are veiy diflicult because there w 
no such thing as a national mind and no two heads 
are made alike ; and thb is a particubrly com- 
l>!ex problem ; but 1 can perhaps throw a Httio 
light on it. 

Dilleient classes in Italy are likely to regard it 
aery differently. If a vote rvere to bo taken of 
militaiy and naval officers 1 should tliink it 
would be given nearly unanimously in favour of 
immediate war against Austria, fiom General 
C.inova, the Commander-in-cliief in the Tripoli 
policing expedition, downwards, though Canevn 
started life as an Austrian subject and lieutenant 
in the Austrian army. The officers have honour, 
glory and promotion to gain by war. Tho upper 
middle* class, almost every famdy in which has 
some relative an officer, would largely sympathise 
with them and hope to gain some rellectcd glory. 
The politicians also as a class were only m favour 
of the Triple Alliance for what they could get out 
of it ; that is, a guarantee that they would be 
allowed to pursue without European disturbance 
their little adventures in Abyssinia, BomaUland 
and Tripoli, and to maintain at a comparatively 
small expense the position of Italy as one of tho 
Great Powers, 

I was in Italy throughout tho Tripoli nUiur 
and I found these classes unanimously in favour 
of war — if ariungements for once more giving an 
elementary administr.stion to that old Uoman 
province could be called a war. On tho other 
liand I never spoke to a working man who was 
not most strongly against it. The ordinary pri- 
vate and his father and uncles have no honor 
glory or promotion to gain by war; be geU 
nothing but danger, discomfort and the bullying 
of the officers. The working-class did not see why 
they should be sent to police North Africa; the 
goYomment, they considered, could find much 
better employment for the tax-payei-'s money in 
providing^ more education for tho ]>eop1e, and 
pushing industries and enabling the woifcin"- 
iii.in’s sons to reach a higher sUudard of hfe thw 
hiiiisulf, 

ILo groat mass of tho Italian people was 
apinst tho Trii>oli expedition, hut only the upper 
chkssca ore aiticul.ito ; so Italy was repiesented 


throughout tho world as unariiiiiously for it ; ond 
this is uttci ly faho. 

I was also in'ltily duiing the Abyssinian "War. 
Tint also was a war of tho up])C'r clis‘-es ; but it 
was not then possjidc for tho upjwjr tlas-scs. to 
misrepresent tho inarticulate ma.“KeH ; for tho 
ta.xsses showed tiieir disapproval by action. They 
tore up tho lails before departing troop-trains, 
and in Milan, where tho artisans aio oil educated 
men, taso in a revolt, which wxs only quelled by 
planting nitillci^jn 'tlio principal thoroughfares 
and massnenng them by the llioasand. 

Tills w.os nearly twenty jtai-s ngo and since 
then Italy has been rapidly democratlsG<l; till now 
it is fai the most democratic country in Europe. 
It b ca'ier for mo to gauge tho progress made 
than for men who have never left Italy. J have 
returned to .it occasionally after long intervals, 
and on e.ach occasion I have been ostonished. 
England seems to me to have changed coinpam* 
lively little. The old tyrannies of squire t\nd 
parson and magistmte, the old quaint xue* 
dimvalisms and insularities subsbt; but in Italy 
the classes corresponding to squires and pvrsons 
have lost almost all their influence, tho nobility 
and the crown are of no importance at all, and 
every man is Wio equal of every other apart from 
education. It is only education that counts. TUo 
working-class are' all very eager for education. 
They havo'iflso become groat travellers. They 
migrate temporarily in enormous numbers and 
^p^ally to four republican countries, France, 
Switierl.ind, the United States and tho Argentine 
and then return to Italy os soon ns they have 
made a little money. Every other ryot or arti- 
san you meet has either been himself, or Las a 
near rel.ativejjfho h.as been, to one or other of 
thew TOuntrier 'hXiey come back with a wider 
outlMk on life, a desire for the higher standard 
o living which follows industrialism, and with 
cosmopobtan sympathies. 

The great socialist party in Italy holds inter- 
nation^Bt view s and b never tired of proclaiming 
. 'vorking-men are predomin.antly inter- 
nationalist and not nationalist. The univereity 
siuaents also have nn internationalist ns-soclation 
‘ sT ^ r "i larger and more democratic cl.iss 
than that of the English University student. 

1 tlo not think any war would be iKipulvr with 
Italian nuisses ; but the least unpopular would 
a War with the Germans. Tho masses do not 
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dhtinguish botwopn Austrians nnclGemnn^i. Tho ^ 
Aastriftns •were always called “ Germans an 
during tho wars o£ liberation they ^ere the na- 
tional enemy. Moreover the working-cJas-‘'M 
do not emigrate to Austria and Germany m 
masses m they do to Franco ; and they do not 
ever learn German, though those who emigrate to 
Franco soon pick up enough French to make 
themselves understood, and some of those who 
have been to America come .back with a smatter- 
ing of English and a liking for English spe-aking 
people. Further, the Internationalists nro ex- 
ceedingly indign.ant with the>- German socia 
democrats for not refusing to fight for the Kaiser 
and not oven voting against the war in tho 
Reichstag. 

Twenty years ngo tho king counted for some- 
thing. Uumhert was known to have been in 
f.asour of the imporialoid adventure in Abyssinia, 
and when the people rehelled ho shut up the 
Parliament, nnd appointed a geneial ta be 1 nmo 
minister, and the General acting after the manner 
of his kind, suppressed tho popular mosement by 
military measures. . 

Among the upper classes there appwr to m 
hardly any pro-Atistrians, and I should doubt 
whether even the present king is one; but even 
if he U it dees not matter a hit. He could not 
now close the parliament, nor appoint a General 
to bo Prime Minister. Tho people are too strong 
and tho constitution is now too democratic. J>y 
the hast electoral reform manhoo<l sufTrago wii« 
established nnd even illiterates ovrr,tlurty now 
halo tho vote. 

Tho only pro-Austrinn I have heard of in tho 
upper classes is n brother-in-law of my own (who 
fontrihutod ono Or two articles to tho Indian 
Hei-iew some years ago). He wrote an article 
explaining his views, but not a magazine or news- 
paper would print it. Ho then got my sister to 
send it to tho king, nnd tho king, knowing our 
family, read it and had an answer to that elTcct 
sent to hci*. Hut I shouhl doubt whether ho rend 
it with sympathy^anil ns I have raid, his personal 
amvfx arc of no importance. 

The man who^e personal views count most in 
Italy is undbubtedly Giolitti, who has been many 
limes Prime-mimster. Ho is a man of pence, 
who has-ahvnys reservcsl his energies for the im- 
provement of the internal administration, and 
has rep«\te<lly decl.ared that foreign afiaira do not 
interest him. He was Prime-minister nt the 
tlmo of the Tri[«U afTiir, but was far from enthu- 
siastic. Soon after tho declaration of war ho liau 
to make a speech at a bnnquot, and it wa-s expect- 


ed ho would state the Italian ense. But tlio^e 
who expected him to indulge in tho usual unctu- 
ous and hypocritical ihetoricof Prirae-ministera 
on such occasions, wore dis-appointod. He nmdo 
only a short reference to the war with Turkey, 
describing it as a historical fhtality, and passed on 
to other subjects. He is now probably exerting 
his immense mftuence on the side of neutrality. 

History and literature have little influence on 
the masses, but the minds of the directing classes 
ifi brgely - moulded .by them. The . directing 
cla-sses in Italy are not likely to consider any 
iiolitical problem without having in tlioir minds 
the history of the Roman Empire, of the Vene- 
tian Republic, of tho w.ars and patriotic literature 
of tho nineteenth century, of the patriotic liteia- 
tiiro of the preceding centuries. They cannot 
forget tint P.ilmerston nnd Gladstone nnd Napo- 
leon HI nssisted in tho unification of Italy, and 
that tho arch enemy wa.s Austria under this very 
Francis Jo«cpb who still . reigns. So Jong ngo as 
1818 when my grandfather commanded the 
troofs of tho Roman Republic, this same Francis 
Joseph declared war on the Republic to reinstate 
tho PofK). 

Italy once had a stiong party in favour of tho 
Holy Roman Empire which Austria represented 
till 180C A.T). They were known as^ the Ghi- 
bclUnca nnd tho great Dante, still the favourite 
reading of tho cultured Italian, was a member 
and impassioned exponent of its principles, The 
German Emperors were consider^ tho successors 
of the Gmsars, ami the hope of a restoration of 
tho univcis-al pcace-giring' Empire of Rome Lay 
in a to conquest of western Europe and all tho 
shores of tho Meditorrancan by these Gormans. ' 
Tliat they wore Gorman made little difference; 
for even in the hcy-d,ay of the Roman Empire, 
nnd before the separation of East from M’efit, a 
Spaniard, an African, an Asiatic had sat on the 
throne of tho Ca-sars ; and even Theodoric tho 
Goth whom the (icnnans celebrate as ■ Dietrich 
von Bern and the Italians ns Toeodorico di Ve- 
rona, wa.s Roman in ciiltnre (a.s vividly delineated 
for U3 in the Jotters of Sidonius, the Roman Se- 
nator) if Touton by race. In Dante’s time such 
culture a.s Germany had was still Italian and a 
German Emperor might in fact be far more of .an 
Italian than a Gorman. Frederick II, tho Holy 
Roman Emperor, was one of the earliesf nt n.. 


Imperor, was one of the earliest of the 
vernacular poets of Italy, was bom at lesi ar,.! 
held court at Palermo. ’ 

Eri'ry century since Tlieodoric’s has difTa,.. 
tiate.1 tho Roman Provincials with LcS ® ** 
npidity from tho Iton.ns of tho mother-eSry® 
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ALL AHOUT THE WAIL 


Wo noM only rnPuU tlin lilKtory of LriRUn'I »lnw 
409 A.n. when UonoriuH axl.lroMwl R «o 

lh« Oliftlrman und Miinipliwl GoimoiU of tho 
ninety iminioipilitiea of Proving llriUln, inform* 
ing tliom that for the futnrn llioy must ftrmngo 
to ilefeml their ciUm thomMtlvoR ngilnut tho Cor* 
nii»n«, oinco th« Empire couhl no'lQngor Jpnro ilii 
urmiM. Thin province lino now itvelf ftn empiro 
in InilLa. Then it loolce.l to Homo for peve, 
protection by non anil Uml, great pnblie work*, 
prociao logiidation, n etrict ailmini'tmtion of Juv 
tico. Now in the Homan Hpirit though with 
porlmiw a IcMor mognificonco of public work* 
•ml a iliminifihe*! precision and power in 
the art? of legislation and government, 
it gives peace and administerB justice in this awb- 
continont. A province bo raifted to an imperial 
destiny is not the little barbarous England of 
Hanto’s time, which might once more have 
lieeoroe a component part of a revive*! Roman 
Empire with its centre in Germany. 

Yet even a hundroil yeara ago tlie idea waa 
still strong in the Italian mind. At the ticgin- 
ning of Nai>oloon'« career it was 1iope<l in Italy 
that all Europe, including of course England, 
would bo com]nere«l and one Emperor wouhl rulo 
tho civilisoil world. The Italian literatnro of the 
timnis full of ovidonco of this. 

Rut the disillusionment came long boforo 
Napoloon’a fall and then Italy passe«1 through 
the plioso of nationalism, and it is almost incon- 
ceivabln at tho present ilay that any cultivated 
Italian should pray for tho conquest of all 
Europe by a German Emporor or delude himself 
that a revival of universal monarchy is possible. 
' I'ho cultivated Italian would repeat In reply to 
such a suggestion tho moilom poot Cardurcre 
linos in a famous sonnot addressed to Dante : 

“ Odio U tuo santo impero ; o la corona 

“ Divelto con la spada aroi di testa 

“ A1 tuo buon Federico in val d ' Olona.” 


(I loathe thy Holy Empire, and with* the 
sword I wouhl have tom the crown from the 
head of thy “ good Frederick ” in Olona’s vale.) 

The Italian masses of to-day, though Interna- 
tionalist, would not understand the idea of a 
world-empire under a German head ; the cniti- 
vateil Italian would loathe the idea, and is 
undoubtedly strongly nationalist, and wliat ho 
would like is to regain tracts where Italian is 
spoken or which wore onco Italian possessiona. 
It must not bo hastily assumed that he could gain 
tu3 object only by euccoseful war witli Austria. 


It Is tma tlv»t the Atisltiatis hold Istria and 
FOina tnountein fwlnrcw-s In which Bli')»t half 
the popiilslion U Italian, hut tlio English have 
Malta; the French Corsica, Kico, Savny, Tunis ; 
and I'gyjilnimld 1«j an ace**pUUo prir-e. 
syniiiathy of the cuUIvalo'l ItalLin with the allies 
lias little to do witli this iju»wtIon of tcrritnrj". 
It U ratii'T a itwgnitlon that tho culture of 
Englind and Franco is cior« luvir akin to his 
timn that of llm Tontoiis, ami a ijic-cial dislike of 
the ArntrUn negation of the principle of nation' 
ahty. Austria wsa not the only enemy of Italian 
nntionalHnt in the n!ni'te<>nth centtiry. Italy ItaJ 
Iteen tho prey of every r^NvioN of foreigner, fSotb 
and Vandal, S-tmeen and Konnan, CatAlati and 
Gaul as wtlJ as Gorman. Austria, however, was 
tlin apoeial nictny in the tniiMlo of the nine- 
teenth century, and hu continued to lo csllou* 
eincA. 

My fsthec and grandfathor wero not 
against tho Austrians a* non, tliough they hsd 
fought againht them, hut against the Au*tri.in 
eysteiD;and the fooling of nationalist Italy i* 
expreKiod in a famous j>oem of Ginstif 
written in 1840. Tlie pool goes to hs«r tna®* I® 
tho church of at. Ambrose at Milan and finds it 
to hw disgust fillcl with Austrian eoldiera. Ifow; 
ever the mn.io which !s Italian and well render^ 
chanting of the Teutons filH hi® 
With diflerent emotions and ho concludes ; 

-Thsw p^pt#. 1 ^ BVseU.a Klogalw'* 

el lUhsp tBovuBVBl* tod ot Slav, teara from th'*' 
b^es. Bodher* without reipit« drlvw them, sUves ta 
tuiT “i* * fr»n> Croatia and fro« 

•*’•"*’**- Mule, dendrd, lolitan lirlns a barf Id** 

of stand^eiw, blind iuttrum^l* 

^ «P«.»7wbicb eoa^i them not. and is 
111 ' ! and tbis taat»d whieh 
bil wr^^!^ P**’P'* the Oerman profi” 

^oUa "J.** tba fratemlfatioB of 

tTa from their fr-ef* 

tba dcDth^f »w'-^ who knows wbelber » 

>». pKS li:. 

of gioM tho .ItitoJ' 

d°Si"fLi°|; T.uton, ond oo 

its met'hn.. * dotosts the Austrian Emplt« o” 
dLS, tto “i >» bW to join in . t-r W 
a"‘S Irtl"’ “» >»tk the Italion 

dilf.nmtn.tiniiu^';"'” 5™“ 



VICTOR EMANUCr^ U[. 
King ot lUly. 


THE SIREN BONG. 

A eUy caricature made in Italj aborning Russia, 
France, and Germanj trying to induce Italy to 
abandon its neutrality. 




H M. S DREKOSOt'OHT. 





IIAUON SinSEY BONNINO 
Italian Foreign Minitlpr. 


COUNT CADORNA, 

Tho Italian OeDcraliaaimo. 


SIGNOR SALANDRA ON THE WAR, 


^ HE foregoing was written as early as Sop- 
u tember last nt tlie beginning of the gi eat 
^ war. Since then events have moved with 
* ti emendous rapidity and Italy herself has 
thrown in her lot with the Allies. 

The Italian Premier, Signor Salandra, delivered 
at the cipitalj in Rome an oration in reply to a 
speech in the Germati Reichstag in which the 
Imperial Chancellor referred wrathfully to Italy’s 
intervention in the war. 

Signor Salandra said 

“ Our aspirations had long been known, as was 
also our judgment on the act of criminal madness 
by which they shook the world and robbed the 
alliance itself of its closest raison <ritr9. The 
Green Rook prepared by Baron Sonnino with 
whom it is the pride of my life to stand united in 
tatire harmony in this solemn hour after thirty 
years of friendship— (prolonged cheers and shouts 
of ‘ L)ng live Sonnino ’) — shows the long, difficult, 
and useless negotiations that took place between 
peoembep and Hay, But it is not true, os has 
wn asserted without a shadow of foundation, 
that the Ministry reconstituted last November 
made a change in the direction of our international 
policy. The Italian Government, whose policy 
a* never changed, severely condemned at the 
'«y moment when it learned of it the aggivsaon 
0 Austria against Serbia, and foreviw the conse- 
^hich had not been foreseen by thove 
0 hul premeditated the stroke with such lack 
ct conscience. 

Government on July 27 and 
u.L 0®phasised In clear and unmistokaWo 


the’rJ*- ^ and Vienna the quesUon of 

Austria Italian Provinces subject to 

olitun declared that if we did not 

oooipensation the Triple Alliance 
prolonoB,! 1 ®®'' irreparably broken. (Loud and 
Impartial history will eay 
‘ad in found Italy in July, 1913, 

‘ggression hostile to her intentions of 

Serbia, attempted last summer 
‘'Ji'prise «nil Germany the method of 

"Iheho^iki , 

‘ pretext « ** of Sarajevo was exploited 

Proved ty ft after it happened— this was 

‘rtensivft ®f Austria to accept the 

27 a °f Serbia por at the moment 


of the general conflagration would Austria have 
been satisfied with the unconditional acceptonw 
of the ultimatum. Count Berchtold, on July 31 
declai-ed to the Duke of Avarna that, if there 
had been “i possibility of mediation being exercis- 
ed, it could not have interrupted hostilities, 
which had already begun with Serbia. Tljis was 
the mediation for which Great Britain and Italy 
were working. In any mise, Count Berchtold 
was not disposed to accept mediation tending to 
weaken the conditions indicated in the Austrian 
Note, which naturally would have been increased 
at the end of the war. 

“On July 29, Count Berchtold stated to the 
Duke of Avarna that ha was not inclined to enter 
into any engagement concerning the eventual 
conduct of Austria in the case of a conflict with 
Serbia. 

“ Where is then the treason, the iniquity, the’ 
surprise, if after nine months of vain efforts to 
reach an honourable understanding which recog- 
nised in equitable measure our rights and our 
liberties we resumed liberty of action ? The truth 
is that Austria and Germany believed until the 
last days that they, had to deal with an Italy 
weak, blustering, but net noting, capable of trying 
blackmail, but not enforcing by arms her good 
right, with an Italy which could be paralysed by 
spending a few millions, and which by dealings 
which she could not avow was placing herself 
between the country and the 6overnment. (Very 
Joud cheers.) 

“ I will not deny the benefits of the alliance • 
benefits, however, not one-sided, but accruing to 
all the contracting parties, and perhaps not more 
to us than to the others. The continued suspici- 
ons and the aggressive intentions of Austria 
against Italy are notorious and are authentically 
proved. The chief of the General Staff, Baron 
Conard Von Hoetzendorf, always maintained that 
war against Italy was inevitable .either on the 
Question of the Irredentist provinces or from jeal- 
ousy, that Italy intended to aggrandise herself 
as wn as she was prepared, and meanwhile 
opposed everything that Austria wished to under- 
take in the Balkans and consequently it was 
necessary to bumiHate her in order that Austria 
Blight have her hands free, and he deplored that 
Italy had not been attacked in 1907. Even the 
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.greoment,th<, Triplo Allmpco wodJ 

ilnowea bptinmuch lew [avoutable 

lot there wopU hape been one eovereign slate 
and two subject states. . 

■‘On the Jay tehen one ot ‘fe cl.nses of the 
Treaty rras not Wlinea. or on the day "hen the 
autonomy ot Trieste "as 
Imperial ‘leereo or by 

whom should we have addressed \ 

out common euperior-to Germany ! (Laughter ) 

I Jo mt wish to epook of Germany to yon "iftout 
«:n and reject. I am the 11 . 1 - ^e 
■ Minister, not the German 
not lose my head. (Lo«d cheers.) But s^nl 
rcspiect for learned, powerful, and g 
an admirable er.mpl. of "f 

ar.ce in the name ot Italy I declare 
■ iection and no protectorate over anyone. (Ch»m.) 
The dream of a universal hegemony is sholtored_ 
Too world has risen. The peace and cmljteteon 
ot future humanity must he .founded OT i^^ct 
for existing national autonomies. (L™'’ 

Among these Germany "ill have to sit as an eqiml, 
nnd not as a master. (Loud cheers.) 


KIKG EMMANUEL AND HIS MINISTERS. 

' Italy U governed by Victor Emmanuel III, 
the third constitutional Icing. The first ws« 
Victor Emmanuel II., king of Sardinm, of the 
House of • Savoy-Carignano, who was declared 
king of Italy on March 17th, 18G1, by the first 
Italian Parliament which assembled m lebruary 
18G1, though it was not until 1870 that the 
province ot Rome w as occupied by the Italian army 
andannexed to the kingdom. Tbesccondwaa king 
Humbert I., who on July 29th, 1000, waa aa- 
saSsSinated at Movsa by the anarchist Brcsci. 
Victor Emmanuel HI. was born November 1 Ith, 
1869, nnd in October 1896 was married to Pnn. 
cess Helene of Montenegro. He earned the 
rcsrpect and confidence of the people over whom 
ho rules before he ascended the throne, and his 
kindliness of nature and rectitude of purpose are 
universally acknowledged, The heir to the 
throne is Umberto Nicola Tomitiaso Giovanni 
Maria, Prince of Piedmont, bom September 15th, 
1901. 


THE ITALIAN GENERALISSIIW., 

Count Cadornn is the eon ot o bmn"f General 
mbo Jistiogniehed lumeelt dnnng * “ 

independence against Austria 

comff^ot an Md Piedmontese ^7'^^ " • 

recarded ns one of the ablest generals of the daj. 
Four vcais ago he commanded during manmuvrcs 
a force representing an invading ari^ in the 
north of Italy on the ground in which Napoleons 
Italian campaigns were carried out. He proved 
bv a niece of brilliant strategy— which w.as such 
as only one of the most scientific of military 
minds could have conceived— the ease with which 
Italy could be invaded from the north, and the 
demonstration was effective in procuring the 
increase of the army in peace time from 22.5,000 
to 250,000 and then to 275,000. Count 
Caderna was one of the generalissimi ‘ fleeted 
some time ago as officer worthy of being ap- 
pointed to a large command in the case of a 
European war. Another of these pneralf. was 
Caneva who commanded the Tripoli Expedition. 
Among other Italian miUtaries held in high 
estimation are Generals Ameglia, Sara, (who 
will probably commend the famous regiment of 
RersagUeri) Camerena, Passoni, Ragni, Orandi, 
and Porro. 

SIGNOR SALANDRA. 

Signor Antonio Salandra, under whose leader- 
ship the Italian Government have decided to re- ' 
cover the unredeemed Italian-speaking provinces 
from Austria by the sword, comes from the 
South, and is in fact the first Southerner to 
occupy the premiership since the fall of the late 
Marchese Antonio Di Rudini in 1808. Bom in 
Apulia, he is sixty-three years of age and has had 
thlrtyyears of Pailinmentary experience. Begin- 
ning life as a Professor of Political Science first 
at Naples, then in Rome, he became Under Secre- 
tary for Finance in the first) Di Rudini Cabinet of 
1891, subsequently filling ^biS^^eme p^stin 
last Criepi Administration from lasa-tcrthe fatal 
battle of Adowa in 189G. In 'the second nnd 
^reactionary Pelloux Cabinet of 1899, he becim 
Minister of Agricultnre and Commerce. "Whe 
that Slinistry fell, he remained for six y^rs o t 
ot office acting as the Parliamentary lieuten 
of his old Chief at the TreasiJry, Baron Sid”* 
Soonino, then leader of the Constitutio ^ 
Opposition. When Baron Sonnino in igqg '*} 
again in 1909 formed his two “Hundered 
Admini.strations, ” ho placed his ' frJenj ■ 
collaborator in charge of the Italian 
but Signor Salandra's term of office was^^ 
short to give him much time for • * ^ 
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TUE ITALIAN AllMY AND NAVY. 

The following pfirticiiUrs aro taken from 
JIaxell'i Anniwl : — 

Tho able-bodied men annually becoming liable 
for Rcrvico aro dmded imtly by cxcmptloiw and 
partly by lot into tlneo portions, only tho first 
of which (one-third of tho whole) is fully trained, 
tho Bocond undergoing a recruit course and & few 
repetition courses in later years, and tho perform- 
ing no Forviro at all. Tlie full period of seiadco 
is 2 years with tho colours, C on furlough, and 4 
in tho Mobile Militia. Jlen of tho eocond portion, 
though taken only for slight training, have the 
same periods of liability for eor\-ico. Tlie tlur.1 
portion is untrained. Of recent years largo num- 
bers of Mobile Militia (uliieU still consists of fully 
trained reservists only) have been embodied for 
brief refresher trainings. There ore 12 army con«, 
GMh having 2 infantry divisions, except that in 
tho district of Rome there aro 3. Tho organm- 
tion of the permanent army comprises 00 regi- 
mentsof light infantry, 12regimont8of norwiglieri, 
mid 8 Alpine regiments (in all 389 battallona). 
There ate 29 regimenU of cavalry (150 squadrons) 
nnd 30 regiments of field artillery, with 192 gun 
DaUeries. The army also comprises 1 regiment 
of horse artilleiy (8 batteries). 2 of mountain 
artillery (30 batteries), 10 regiments of coast 
artillery, and a brigade in Sardinia, 2 regiments 
of fortress artillery and 6 of engineers. A batta- 
lion of aviators has also been created. 

The mean peace clTectivo was about 13 600 
officers and 236,000 men. 

The total war strength of tho forces is roughly 
a.s follows, but it ttfe^t be remarked that tho men 
of the territorial milSMa are untrained : — 

With the colours, olT^ccrs and men . . 250,000 
P" “|'''®jted furiouSk officers d: men 450^000 
Mobile militia office^ ‘‘“d men . . 320,000 
Temtorial miljtia Officers and men 2,200,000 

/ '■ /• •' 

Total . . 3,220,000 

of whom 1,020,000 are more or less trained. 

‘ TDE NAVY. 

districts, each adminis- 
W by a Bag officer. Seamen for the Italian 
^eet are recruited by conscription ; all men of 20 
at following a seafaring life must aerve 

at RTO for a month or more. Actually the whoU 
draft is not required, and tho part which is taken 


for service romalns alloat for 4 yoars. TJioro are 
also training whools for boys. 

Chief Constructor: Oiusepjio Valcpcclii. Prari- 
dent of the Hujicrior Council : Vice-Adnitml Luigi 
rarvelli. Ciiicf of tho Naval War Ktaff: Vice- 
Admiral Iloccn. 

Tiio 1O14-I0IS estimates amounted to 
£10,313,009, including expenses for the morran- 
tilo navy, as ogainst £13, .333,702. 

Tho personnel voted for 1915-10 was 40,073 
olliocra and men, of which niimlier about ono-third 
aro volunteers and the remainder conscript, llic 
executive officers are divided thus : 1 admiral, 
7 vico-adminils, 15 rear-admirals, 50 captains, 
75 commanders, 85 lieut.-commanders, 420Jieutcn- 
ants, andSlO sub-Iiciitonnnts. 

Tho number of ships on October 31st, 1914, 
was : — 

Ilattleshijis ; — 15 (and 0 building). 

Armoured cruisers : — 10. 

Light cruisers 10 (2 building). 

Torpedo vessels. — 3. 

Torpedo-boat destroyers 33 (and 13 build- 
‘ng)- 

Torpedo boaU:— 01 (and 12 building). 

Submarines *—20 (and 12 projected). 

Tho Government dockyards are at Spezla, 
Naples, Venice, and Taranto. At the first 
named there ore six docks, two of which are able 
to take the largest warship afloat and two largo 
building ships. Venice has two docks which take 
cruisers, a dock for battleship being under con- 
struction ; while at Taranto there is one dock 
able to take any warship, and a Large building 
ehip. There is a building-yard at Ciustellamere. 

In September 1909, Brindisi waa made the he.ad- 
quartors and base of the torpedo flotilla, and with 
a ^ew to strengthening Italy’s resources, on the* 
Adriatic coa.’stlino, Ancona was selected ns tho 
sit© of new naval bo-se. 

_ The private establishments for warship build- 
ing and equipment are adequate and well situ.at- 
ed, and include the Ansaldo Company, which was 
amalgamated with the British firm of Armstrong, 
«mtword in 1903, with engineering work near 
Uem» and a ship-yard at Sestri Ponento ; the 
Aernj combination ivith gun and steel works at 
Icrm and ship-yard at Ia Foee (Genoa) and Leg- 
OTO, and various establishments for toriiodo 
craft at Naples. 




DUKE OP THE ABUUEZl. * 
Comminder oJ tb« Seoona 8qo»dron ot the N^ff . 


SIGNOR VIAEE. 
llinitter of the Navy. 





Thccountfj north nnd thn h<>T3«r lioe ii the «outh*we«Urn portion of 

Auatii^ whv\« south no4 uost of tho border wthonorthtm psrt of Itity. Th* shoded 
areal •re the pnocipal parti of Austrian territoir nbich Italj ii si'd to hare demanded. 

" Tf\f Oxffor.A AVir I'orit. 



The Powers ; Their Army and Navy Chiefs. 


THE ARMY CHIEFS. . 


Lord Kitchener. 

Til OR ATIO Herbert Kitchener is the eldest 
5|T .son of the late Lieut. Col. H. H. Kitchen- 
T ^ er of Suffolk. He was born on tlie 24lh 
June at Gnn.«borough Villa, County 
Kerry, Ireland. Ha appears to have been a quiet, 
but none the loss misehiovous boy, taciturn .and 
reserved, "with no taste for athletics, but goo<l at 
books, especially mathematica. He entered the 
Royal Kngineers in 1871 and after passing 
through the Royal Academy, Woolwich, he wa.s 
engaged on the TalestindSurvey from 1874 to 
1878 and from 1878-82 in the Cyprus Survey. He 
was in 1883 induced to join the Egyptian Army 
■ wliich was being reorganised by Sir Evelyn '"ood. 
Kitchener took part in the Nile Expedition of 
1884, and two years later was appointed Gover- 
nor of Suakin. He led the Egyptian trwps 
whom he had converted into reaily good soldiers 
against Osman Digna and Handub in 1888 and 
was made A. I). 0. to Queen Victoria. From 1888 
to 1892 he was the strenuous Adjutant General 
of tlie Egyptian Army and the value of his service 
WM rocognised by liia being raised to the tank 
of Sirdar. Four years later he took Dongola 
which was followed by tho bestowal ^of the 
K. C. B. His next important service was 
nection with the suppression, and defeat of the 
Khalif i in September, 1898. For this service he 
was raised to the Teerage as Baron Kitchener of 
Khartoum and Aspall. Ho was also presented 
with the Freedom of the City of London and a 
Sword of Honor. The D C. L Degreo of Oxfonl 
was conferred on him and in 1899 he received the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament and a grant 
of X30,000. There can he no doubt that the 
crowning triumph of his life in Egypt was reached 
in 1808 when he routed thellervisbes at Atbara 
and Omdurman and completely destroyed 
the power of Madhism. It was in that campaign 
that his abilities as a great financier came to be 
known. During a flying visit ..o England, on the 
concliirion of the Sond.an victoiies/lioril Kitchen- 
er raiseil XI 00,000 for the foundation of an 
educational College at Khartoum in memory of 
General Gordon. Two years l.ater hvs services 


were needed in South Africa in the Boer War 
and h^went out .as Chief of the Staff under Lord 
Roberts in December 1899, andwhen LordRoberts 
relume*! to England in November 1900, ho was 
entrusted with the chief command which he held 
with conspicuous ability. 

Lord Kitchener returned to England in July 
1902 and proceeded to India to take up the Chief 
Command of the Indi.an Army in November. 

Constitution-ally intolerant of atlvice and public 
critirism, ’Lord Kitchener failed to receive 
tho whole-hearted confidence and support of 
• his colleagues and eubordinates, but with his 
strength of character this mattered little and 
he put the work of reorganisation through. Th6 
work of Kitchener culminated in an impossible 
situation — Army vwsvsCivil Government, In which 
LordCurzon, then Viceroy, joined issue with him, 
over the abolition of the military membership in 
the Imperial Council. Thediscussion tookalarge- 
ly personal time in tho later stages and although 
the Home Government supported Lord Kitchener 
it is extremely dubious if history will approve of 
the decision. In any caso the controversy led to 
Lord Curzon’s resignation. In 1902, Kitchener 
was placed on the establishment of Generals 
and in 1909 he was made Field Mareiial, In 1911 
he was made a Knight of 5t. Patrick and 
succeeded Sir Eldon Gorat as British Agont 
and Consul-General in Egypt. 

Lord Kitchener’s work in Egypt since has been 
excellent. Autocratic ns ho is in hiS methods, 
his administration has been a wholly benevolent 
despotism and he has vastly ameliorated the con- 
dition of the Fellaheen by the introduction of 
helpful legislation. He has extended education 
and h.a3 aucceeded in making British rule most 
popular and respected. Sedition has disappeared 
and he has brought to bear on his administrative 
work in F^pt the same thoroughness, experience 
and common sense that tended to make his mili- 
tary career such a marvellous success. 


Hqw that at the eleventh hour he has been 
appointed Secretary for War till the War Ixsts 
England may expect him with confidence to d ' 
his duty. Lord Kitchener is perliaps the creaf^c* 
Englishman of to-day. greatest 

Hois»norg.ni,erot TOtory a, Moitte .va. 


and 

what 


Prussians undent.and better than T.V 
tliat means. England 



FJELD-MARSHAL SIR JOHN FRENCH. 
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Grand Duke Nicholas. 

XRAND Duke Nicholas, the Commander-in- , 
|K Chief of the Russian Forces now operating 
\|j against Germany and Austria-Hungary has 
‘ long been reputed for Lis military capacity. 

As long ago as 1877he wis entrusted by the Emper- 
or, his brother Alexander II with the entire 
management of such an important operation as . 
the invasion of Turkey. With thehelp of a com|»- 
tent staff of otEcers he successfully carried out the 
bombardment of Plevna and brought about tho 
surrender of Osman Pasha. On the lUhof 
December 1878, tho day after the fall of Plevma, 
after tho usual conclusion of the religious cere- 
mony attending tho triumph of Russian arms, the 
Emperor conferred on his brother, the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, the Grand Cross of the Order of 
St. George, placing the ribbon on his shoulder 
with his own hands. This Is the greatest mi- 
litary honour that can be bestowed upon a Russian 
Soldier. Since then the Grand Duke has been known 
as the greatest commander in the Kingdom of 
the Csar and led the Russian forces many a time 
in various parts of the world including the 
Russian operations in the late Japanese War. 

Thus the Grand Duke has seen active war 
service on several occasions. In peace time be 
has been in charge of the management of the 
entire Russian forces and has been distinguished 
as an excellent drill able to move all the forces of 
all arms on the parade-ground. In war time he 
has served in several capacities, sometimes leading 
hU forces in actual command, at other times as 
Inspector Geneml of the Engineer Corps as In the 
Russo- Turkish War. His complete mastery of 
every department of army administration has 
now come to prominence .by the unusual quickness 
of the Russian mobilisation. At the opening of 
hostilities it was expected by Germany that 
Russia would be slow to mobilise and that in the 
meanwhile a sudden attack on France at tho 
gates of Paris might be brought abont before 
the slow-moving Russian forces could be bronght 
together. But as all the world knows Russia 
mobilised quickly and ere the Germans had gone 
half-way in Belgium the Russian steamroller 
came hurling in numbers at the frontiers of the 
Fatherland. This is no mean tribute to the 
genius of the Grand Duke. 

Thefirstnehievement of the Grnnd Duke Inthis 
war is the capture of Galicia by General Roreky. 

The PiocUmation he issued at liemberg on 
September 3 shows the heart of an old patriot 
fighting for a holy cause. 


General Von Hoetzendorf. 


The chief of tho Austrian General StaffGeneral 
Baron Komad Von Hoetzendorf is a personality 
to bo reckoned wth in the European conflict. In 
fact it has been believed that he worked more 
consistently for war than the German Emperor 
himsolf. While tho aged Emperor Francis Joseph 
has all the sixty-five years of his leign been work- 
ing for peace avoiding by all the means in his 
power to avert any possibility of war there was 
scarcely a time when his chief of the General Staff 
refrained from the threat of his big battalions. 
The soul of the Austrian military party, he urged 
in 1909 the necessity of an invasion of Servia. 
Id llflO again he “pushed his preparations 
for an attach on Italy so far that Count ^hren- 
tlial tho Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister, was 
compelled to demand his resignation and to ask 
the Emperor to choose between bis constitutional 
adviser and the irresponsible Chief of General 
Stair.” During the first Balkan War egain in the 
autumn of 1912 he urged the Emperor for a 
simultaneous attack on Benia and Russia which 
was fortunately discountenanced by the aged mo- 
narch. He thought little of the might of the 
Servian arm and the success of the Balkan allies 
having frustrated his fond hopes he “concentrated 
his attention upon the possibility of a Servian 
defeat by the Bulgarians in the second war.” 
Such a war-liko spirit was entrusted unfortunate- 
ly with the mission of carrying an olive -branch 
to secure the Rournanean neutrality. No wonder 
the politico-military mission failed. Since then 
bb ^culatioDS were again upset by the Servian 
defeat of the Bulgar and the Rournanean invasion 
of Bulgaria. 

, And now at lost he rejoices in the Austro- 
Hungarian attack upon Servia which he has all 
along prayed for. His vision of meeting the 
Cossacks of the autocrat of all the Russias has 
come to pass. With what result ? Mighty as 
he is in military powers, the little dare devil cf a 
Servia is Binging at his back and the ponderous 
Russian steam roller is advancing with pitiless 
fury. The great avalanches of the north are upon 
him dealing destruction and death upon the his- 
toric fields of Austria-Hungary. 




OENEllAL HELMUTH VON MOLTKS 
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General Putnik. 

Uoin ti.sty yt.irs iigu itj SouUicrn Senu, 
Gpiior.il I’litiiik hmi hj>unt )iu wliolu h(u lu a 
hoWIcr. ^Vlioii BtiU ti cmlcl lie went to tho Mill* 
tivy At-idciny ut ht. I’cterhbiirg. I’rom theru Iio 
obUiiiuil liu LummiN-sioii, iToceedud to rraiiio utid 
Fj)( ut tunny jenrs iit tlio I'ulytccliinc oml ht. 
Uyr. Uii liib letukti liotnu, lie ubtiiincU nn n]i|>oiiit> 
merit uit the Ut.iil' unc] tlicticeforwnid ho w:ui con* 
ceriiod witli the tiiiiiiiiig atul reurginiiation of 
Uio Bur^nn Attuy. A eto^o sl'ulunt ol tho Military 
s)stuui» of iilinutt ill till! CuiujK'in coiuitiii-T* ho 
hns nn'imiUteil uul >ul(>[>tcJ in hia own couiitiy 
wluto\er of i.iluu he found uiuoiig thu luoio 
ftdv.viced of hii cotilemjxjuirica. Ab thu chief of 
still and Mitual CoiuuiAndcr<in-Chief of tho 
Scivmii Army, General L’utnik U now giving hui 
country the benefit of bis lifodong study. General 
1‘iitnik Iwpt to fame by tho defeat of the Turks 
at Kutna Hovo wliicb at once revealed to Kuropo 
tho ntufT of which the Borviao eoldioni are tnndo. 

One epUodo m tho present war which etrikcA a 
Qoto of medioval chivoUy in thonged Em|>crorof 
Austria is cuiinectod with the name of Uoncral 
‘ Tutnik, This la what occurrod ^in tho first stage 
of the rupture between Austria and Serria. We 
are told tliat by a corps v. tiich wears the aspect of 
bitting below the belt, the Austrians late oo a 
BaturJay night made a prisoner of the Servian 
Comouinder and it wan only tho personal inter* 
vention of the ISmperor Francis Joseph bimMlf 
that procured the release. It would certainly have 
been to their advantage if the Austrian autboii* 
ties bad kept General Putnik m captivity so ns to 
htindieap the Servians in the ensuing conflict. 
The arrest though highhanded would have tended 
in the desired direction. But the correspondent 
odds its eQ'ocb would have been to embitter Slav 
sentiment within tho borders of the Dual 
Monarchy and no doubt that fact was fully 
recognised by the Emperor when ho issued hU 
order of release. 

General Putnik is essentially of a modest and 
retiring disposition. An accomplished hngiiist, 
he speaks five languages fluently and is widely 
read in military history and general literature. 
He rarely takes part in politics and is beloved 
alike among the ofiicers and men of the army. It 
is to his skill as a strategist and tactician that 
Servia owed her diamatic and rapid success over 
the Turks in tho War of 1912 and it is to him 
tliat she looks forward to her deliverance fnim 
the autocracy of the Dual Monarchy. 


THE NAVY CHIEFS. 
Mr. Winston Cliurcliill. 


r IIK lliglit lloaoiijnblo WhisUm fjcojiara 
Chutirliill the tidi-nl r-on of the iari* brilli* 
lint ixirvl Kaiidolph Chuicliilt uoa boiii ou 
tho JOth Noiriiibei 1874. Tliougli only 
10 of age Mr. Wiiihloii Chiitthill lias Cllwf 
iii.iny tuloH, buiijg Miccc.<civc)y a roMier, ti war 
com•^)K>lidt■nt, lL<cttiicr, politicinii ninl noiclwt. 
InhinprcRetitpIaco u*. KirftI>ord of tho Admit ally, 
which ho ims tilled for tfio Last three yenrti, he en- 
joys the cntini confidence of his cuuntrymen. 
IMuenU-d at Hiirrow und Sandhurst ho entered 
tho army in 18115 lu. a Lieuteiiant in tho 4th 
llmmiirs; then swve<l with tho SjnnUh Forces in 
Cuba in 1895, with the Mnlaluind Field Fort* 
in I897,a« corwisjndent of tho lionet (India) 
and L<m'hn JWfyru/'A and was»ubso<juent)y 
attached to tho Sl^t Punjab Infantry, which 
formed |iart of Sir Bindon Blood’d Foree. Ue 
look |nrt in all the oi«rations in Bajoar and w« 
present at tho octious of September IClh and* 
JOtb. lie next served on orderly ofhocr to Sir 
WUham Lockhart with tho Timh Exp^itionory 
Force in 1 BOB. The following year found him in 
Egypt when L^rd Kitchener (then tiirdar) wob 
entering on the final pbaso— the rcconquest of tho 
Soudan. In tho Soudan ho took part with tho 
2lBt Dincer b in the gallant but dis-aBtroiiB charge 
at tho battle of Omdurmun. On the outbiv-ak of the 
Boer War, Sir. Churchill acted as correspondent of 
the Jfvminj J'ost and in that capicity was cap- 
tured by the Boers near Chieveley on Kovembor 
16, 1699, and was Bent to Pretoria as a prisoner. 
Mr. Churchill made Ills escape fiom his captore 
and after a daring and adventurous journey 
r^hw Lorenzo Maiques and from there proceed- 
^ to Cupe Town and joined the South African 
Light lloise aa Lieutemmt. Ue was subsequent- 
ly present at tho engagements at Spionkop, V'oal- 
Krentz Pietre's Uill and in the oi>enitions round 

DoweUdorp and WU8 present finally at the occu- 
l^Uon of Pretoria in 1000. Mr. Cbiu-chill then 
return^ to England and contesting a seat at the 
Oenerel ElecUon of that year he was returned as 
Juiuoc Member for Oldham In the Conservativo 
intavst. He then secuiod the appointment of 
aComimtteeon the National Finances 1902-03, 
butin theeessionof lOOfho went over to the • 
Liberals and has ever eince devoted his talents to 
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the Liberal cause. Ho has strongly opposed any 
change in the tariff. In December, 1905 to was 
appointed Colonial XJnder-Secretaty, in Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman’s administration, and having 
been elected for North-West Manchester early m 
1006, bore the burden of the acrimonious debates 
on the Chinese Labour Question in the Transvaal. 
Intheyearfollovring, hlri Churchill paid n insit 
to British E.ist Africa and in 1908, on his appoint- 
ment as President of the Board of Trade, be was 
defeated in Manchester and was returned for 
Dundee for which city he is now the representabve. 
He supported Mr. Lloyd George in bis 1909-10 
Budget and denounced the use of the veto by the 
House of Lords. In 1910, bo wa.sappolnted Home 
Secretary during which time he instituted various 
Prison reforms. As stated before he has been 
First Lord of the Admiralty since 1911. 

As an author he has written several readable 
books of war and travel and at least one novel.^ 
There is no doubt that in his present position 
he has won a secure reputation. He has juatiBed 
his early self-confidence. 

Mr. Churchill once and “the time is coming 
when Lord Tlandolph Churchill willbe chiefly 
remembered as the father of Winston Cburcnill. 

. Has not the First Lord of the Admiralty 
amply fulfilled hia predictions ? 

Admiral Sir John Jellicoe. 

Perhaps the most coveted post in the Biilhh 
Navy and one on which hangs the overlord-Mp 
of British power at this supreme hour in its 
history is the command of the British fleet in its 
operations against the German Navy. Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, k.c.ii., k.c.v.o., who has been 
appointed to the post has had a brilliant record 
of service in the sea to qualify him for this res- 
ponsible office. Sir John is not as yet fifty-five 
years of age having been bom in December 1859. 
It has been said that on his appointment all the 
decks of the Navy displayed something of their 
whole-hearted admiration for the competence of 
this quiet, shy, short, little Admiral. 

Sir John Jellicoe has filled various iinpOTtant 
posts at the Adminlty; and has successfully 
commanded fleets during peace exercises. But 
to-day be is almost the central figure in the awful 
drama that has to be played to its grim end in 
the North Sea. He joined the Navy as a roid- 
shiptnan before he had completed his thirteenth 
' yearin 1872. Ten years later be s-aw war service 
in the Egyptian Campaign for which be reemved 
a medal and the Khedive’s Bronsestar.^ Thence- 
forward he become the hero of many a tbrilliog 


erplolts and hair-breadth escapes from which he 
emerged ivith a gallantry worthy of tho traditions 
of British Sea Captains. 


In 1880 when lieutenant on the Monarch 
he volunteered to rescue the crew of a ivrecked 
Stoamer off Gibralter, Tho bo.at in which he and 
seven others made tho attempt was capsized by 
the heavy sens, and onljr after a terrific struggle 
for life did the gallant officer roach tho shore. 
His second escape was from the ill-fated Tietoina. 
in 1893. Commander Jellicoe, as ho then ranked, 
was in his bunk in a high fever when the collision 
occurred, but made for bis appointed station on 
tho bridge, and, when the ship went down, was 
towed into safe waters by a gallant midshipman. 
The Royal Navy College in 188.3 awarded him a 
special prize of X80 and three years later he 
gained the Board of Trade Silver Medal. In fact 
before he became lieutenant he hsd gained three 
first class certificates of efficiency for the rank. 
From 1898 to 1901 be served on the China 
Station and in 1900 during the campaign for the 
relief of the Pekin Foreign togations he oom< 
manded the Naval Brigade and acted os Chief of 
the Staff, Vice-Admiral Sir E. Seymour, For his 
services in China the German Emperor conferred 
on him the Order of the Red Eagle (3nd claea). 
For two years 1905-1007 he was Director of 
Naval Ordnance and in the latter year on being 
promoted to Rear-Admiral he waa employed with 
the Atlantic Fleet. He was also made a K. 0. 
V. 0. The next year he was appointed a Lord 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Controller 
oflheKnvy, After relinquishing this post he 
had command of two of the most important 
British Fleets in 1910-11 the Atlantic and in 
1912 the Second Squ-adronl of the Home Fleet: 
Since 1912 he has been Second Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty. He received his C. B. in 1900 after 
h-aring been severely wounded at Peitsang and 
his K. O. B. in 1911. Jiuch of the efficiency of 
the present Navy is due to his own exertions 
as controller of the Navy. In leading his fleets 
to day, he is not only the best craftsman using 
the best materials, but he is essentially trying 
his own achievements in the Navy department. 
He luis thus no small share in shaping the instru- 
ment he now commands. The Admiralissimo is 
thus not only the complete master in matters of 
strategy and tactics, learned in tho course of 
many a strenuous year of eaperionce b.it is 
oqimlly assMiated in the creation and equipment 
of tho Bntish Home Fleets on which so larirelv 
depend the fortunes of the Empire. ^ ^ 
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Admiral Boue Dc Lapcyrcrc. 

Admiral Boue do T/vpoyrero who is now in 
command o! tho entire French fleet woa bom 
sixty-ono years ago in South-west of France. Ho 
is typical n.aval oCQcer, ia extremely popvdar with 
his aubordinatc.s and is accounted, to Ixj of an 
active and energetic disposition. Nearly tho 
whole of the French naval forces are sit present 
concentrated in the Mediterranean Sea, Groat 
Britain guaranteeing, so to say, the defence of 
the Northern and Western Coast of Franco. But 
when the time comes for a decisive issue in tho 
Southern waters, it is never doubted that the 
leadership of the French Navy is in good and 
capable hands. 

In fact for a long time past the French fleet 
has had few opportunities to gauge its own capa- 
city. No such trial has as yet presented itself. 
But Admiral Lapeyrere alone among the French 
Nasail Commanders has in tho course of his thirty 
years' service in the navy, seen active service 
This was when he was a young Commander in 
charge of a flotilla of armed cruisers at the battle 
of Fo'i Chow in China. lie distinguished himself, 

' it is said, in this engagement by bis courage and 
initiative, himself leading the attacking paity 
when boarding a Chinese gun-boat. He has 
besides, hold important commands in many craters 
—the Far-east, the Baltic, the ^lediterranean, 
the Atlantic and Iceland. 

Admiral Dewa. 

Admiral Shigeto Dewa who is now in command 
of tho Japanese fleet operating against Kiau-Chau 
is a naval fighter of considerable repute. Born 
at Aidru in December, 1855, he graduated from 
the Naval Academy in 1882, was promoted 
lieutenant in 1884, and Vice-Commander of 
Takao in 188.5. He was then called for service 
in the Japan-China war which won him the 
Golden Kite. In 1899, be was chief of the com- 
mittee ordered to England to bring home tho 
cruiser ToJiitca. In the Bosor-trouble be wa-s 
Commander of the Asavia and in 1900, was pro- 
moted Rear Admiral Commanding the Sa^ho 
standing squadron. Ho was afterwards irans* 
ferred as chief of construction of the Yokosuka 
Naval Station and next ns chief of the depart- 
ment of Naval Education. He distinguished 
^i^himself in tho Russo-.Tapaneso.wnr commandin" 
the 3rd squadron of the Ja^vineso fleet. Admiral 
Dewa has been Commander of the 1st squadron 
ion 


Admiral Von Tirpitz. 


It hM been universally admitted that tho final 
test of German supremacy will be fought on the 
sea. When that test come.s about, and German 
and British fleets face each other dealing destruc- 
tion the m.an above nil in Germany whoso life- 
woik will be weighed in fine is tho Grand Admiral 
Alfred Von Tirpitz, Secretary of State for the 
Navy since 1898 nnd tho designer of the German 
Naval Ij\w. Born sixty-four years ago in Kustin 
he was educated at the Modem-side Gynnasiiira 
at Frankfort. ITo entered the Gcnnnn Navy o-s 
a cadet in 18fl5 nnd after a wide expcrienM 
at sea w.m nmilo ui 1891 Chief of the Baltic 
Station in which capacity be did much to create 
tho torpedo service. Appointed Secretary of State 
towards the end of 1897 he became Vice Admiral 
in 1899. Since then he has been the virtual head 
of the entire Naval force of the Empire. 

Far more than tbo Kaiser himself Von Tirpit* 
is the virtual creator of the modern German fleet 
and with it will fall or stand his own name and 
fame. Ever since '1891 when betook command 
of the gigantic Ksil Station he has fougjit, 
unc^singly for the building of an enormous Beet 
raising the naval expenditure of Germany 
froiQ £ 0,000,000 per annum in 1898 to 
23,000,000 in 1913. The admiral is a profound 
^mirer of the British Navy which he has always 
hed up as a model to his own oflicers and men. 
^ firm believer in the “ mailed fist “ he has 
^•"bted Ills War Lord to put his fleet to Sea and 
*’‘‘7 might of his arm on Be.a ns on land. 

Vou’pirpjtj is perhaps the most outstanding 
^ure in circle of the Kaiser’s chosen counsel, 
lall and stifely with a flowing and reverend beard 
e grand adhiit-xl is an arresting personality and 
one cannot ensu^ forget the impress of his figure. 
Une of the character stic pictures of the Kaiser is 
the well known posture of Napoleon with the chiefs 
ot Ins Military nnd Naval Commanders on either 
side. As the maker of the modern German NaiJ 
and a chosen counsel of tho Emperor Ills virile f^er- 
sonality and influence h.ave almost shadowed the 
lame ot the other members of the Naval Stafl". 
Now that war has broken out the highest confi- 
dence is reposed in his capacity to lead the 
Uerr^n Nav.al Fleet nhichareyet bottled up 
the Kiel Canal. 
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WAR AND LITERATURE 

BY PROF. I. C. ROLLO, M. A., 

(Prtncl'paf, Paahiappa's College.) 


HE subject eugge'^ted by this title is not 
U primarily the literature of war, though 
Ti it includes this. I wish to think of war 
as the great creator — the creator not 
merely of peace, of civilisation, of fit balance 
of power, of imperial unity, but also of all 
that 13 finest and most enduring in art and 
partrcuTarly m ITteratuie. This Is not, perhaps, 
the most natural time to deal with euch a theme. 
When tho curtain has fallen upon a Shakespearian 
tragedy, and with passions roused and purified 
the spectator is left to ponder its import, be may 
be able to see its mighty consolations — the worth 
of the ^il’tue that death cannot destroy, the 
l»rger hope that emerges from the tragically 
ended struggle. But we cannot expect the people 
of the play, in the hour of their suffering, to have 
this vision ; nor does it come to the spectator till 
he is soothed by the calm of the conclusion. We 
are all eloaely" identified, in one way hr another, 
with the war that is now at'its height; and it Is 
ditiiciilt to look away to the future of which it 
assuies us. Yet it is worth while to endeavour 
to forgot for a while the destructive forces that 
touch us nil, and to think of what this war too 
will makt, and is already making. 

So terrible, of course, is the price of the 
gains of war, that every wise nation will preserve 
peace whenever it is righteously possible, and 
will continue to hold peace as its ideal. Further, 
we may say that nowadays a w.ar into which ^ 
nation di>es not enter reUiclantli/ is unlikely to 
prove in the highest sense a creative war. Yet 
we c-annot but realise the impotence of a peaco 
too long continued. Inevitably a nation th.at 
is left too long secure degenerates, Itsenergv 
declines ; its virtue becomes introspective, and 
therefoi-o we.xlcens ; its culture, no longer stimuv 
latod by resisting force, becomes less vigorous, 
and loses relation with morality ; its art be- 
comes Self-conscious, and at length refines 
itself away. Ruskin’a words on this matter are 
vehement, but not unconsidered. — '* The common 
notion," he Aays, “ that pe.ace and the virtues 
of civil life flourished together, I found t© 


be wholly untenable. Peace and the vice.s of 
civilised life only flourish together. talk 

of peace and learning, and of paice and plontj’, 
and of peace and civilisation ; but I found that 
those were not the words which the Jfuso of 
History coupled together ; that, on her lips, the 
words were — peace, and sensuality — peace, and 
selfishness — peace, and death. I found, in brief, 
that all great nations learned their truth of word, 
and strength of thought, in w.aT ; that they were 
nourished by war, and wasteil Ky pence ; taught 
by war, and deceived by peace ; trained by war, 
and bctiayod by peace ; in a word, that they were 
bom in w.ir, and expired in peace." 

These are strong words, but they weie inspired 
by a careful study not only of the history, but of 
the causes, of human happenings. JTor is it difli- ' 
cult for us to iliscover why these things are so. 
There are two matters that are of prime import- 
ance in life. One is vital energy, and the other 
is the control, the concentration, of tint energy. 
Now, peace does indeed protect from outside 
interference such enelgy as a nation may possess, 
It creates a sphere within which virtue may act 
unimpeded, and material resources (which are 
instrumente of energy) may multiply and become 
complex. It gives that security in which artistic 
energy may express itself in more and more per- 
fect form. But peace can neither create energy 
nor prevent its decline. It has always needed a 
strong stimulus to provoke mankind to deeiieive 
formative action ; and the de-adliest enemy, 
whether of virtue or of art, is ease. If a country 
is roused by war just before ease has become sloth, 
.and virtue has become convention, and vice born 
of sloth has begun to e.at away even conventional 
virtue, that country may well hail war. as its deli- 
verer; and even when degeneration hie gone fur- 
ther, war, being the healer oa well as inspirer, may 
still deliver. War heals the disease.s and irrita- 
tions caased by force that has had no outlet. It 
unites the divided in devotion to it.s own single 
idea. The selfishness that was horn of security 
is turned to a-icriflce. ilen who for lack of con- 
flict kave become feeble and purposeless begin to 
live again when conflict potwes them. 
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■Wfvv, then, wn piodiieo fnerpy wlirro in j>«ico 
ono nu;!htil(Rpair nf fimlinp it. Ami wlirw on<*rcT 
nlrpidy ptIsIr, war ititpnxifips nml rnntil'lpfi *t. 
Pcaco ha.s iU ronmffp, for Pxnmplo, but couriiRe 
W''ottieaft(llfrpr(’nt tliinc vvlion the nUprnitivonlio- 
fore it (vro ftchieveripnt on the one hand, nn<l <10*01 
on the other. Tlio sit’ht of present nn<l motnciiiR 
death i« both man'n grentest te^t nrul bin grentoRt 
in-spiration. Iloro nt lenpMi pretences nml « 1 U* 
guises ore torn fla\.av , ntid men, Ijoinp t«c« to 
face with re.ality, are tiiom«elves revealed ft» they 
really are. FrioTnlRhips in pearo may be truo.ivnA 
ot subtle sympathy ; hut they are not tried «nd 
steeled as are the grim, incomparable friond'.hips 
of war. Endurance, determination, persevorence, 
ol)edieneo — these “ro virtues whose excellence 
depends on “ r, hat’s resisted ”, They nro made 
perfect when war’s supremo hardship and peril 5 « 
opposed to them. 

It is perfectly true, then, that war is “the 
school of virtue And it is equally clear that 
while pacoj with its multitude of eligible ends, 
with its rivalry of sheltered ideale, tends to 
dissipate energy and uselessly expend It, war, on 
‘ the other hand, directs and concentrates it. 
Sovereign duty delivers her convert from the 
unchartered freedom that has tired him ; and bv 
the discipline to which ho willingly vielJe himself 
ho is made both wise and strong. Ey this influ- 
ence, then, which acts directly or indirectly upon 
the whole people, war brings fitness for those 
high achievements for which peace, when it 
rettirns, will give s.afety and leisure. 

Of course it is not all war of which this can 
be said. A wor of brutal aggression, being false 
in its very nature, will not tend to produce the 
. beautiful or the true. The wars conducted in 
old times by means_ of foreign mercenaries were 
stimulating neither to the mercenaries nor to the 
States they served ; and, similariy, io modem 
times, if a nation at war depends merely upon a 
standing army, that nation's vitality will simply 
be impaired by the struggle. But when the fight 
is the nation’s own, touching and trying it at 
every point in its life — when the fight is for free- 
dom and justice, and every citizen, directly or 
indirectly, by positive efiort or by self-dcnW, is 
talcing his part — then we have real war, and war’s 
real awakening. 

Now, literature is the finest product of the 
stimulated and disciplined energy of a nation. It 
must on the one hand be full of life, and on the 
other hand it must be art, restrained by the 
limits of form, Thus war, being both the producer 


and the disciplint-r of energy, is tbs great 
inv'peruliou for lilenituin ; hjhI this may Ij" 
JHii.tt •te<l by ciuisMciing nuy gu-.it l>criod of 
litcmiy cicatioii. 

Th'* most striking i-xample of nil is the golden 
ng« nf Athnns. The Peislstmtid tjTnnts had 
dona tliejr best to rouse the arts in Athens to 
IKWccful life, nti<l they Jmd indeed succcwled in 
m-fttiiig a I'ltle for that which is fine in art, end 
in dilfiising ctilliipp. Tlicy even loft certain noble 
nioftttnientH of art lichind them— when the Athe- 
nians, by thfi very act of casting out these 
“ tyrants,” fitted themselves for nobler creation, 
Ero she c^hiM attain real creativenes-s Athens 
needol. Cist, that hard-won freedom ; for, ns 
Ilenxlotns suggests, then only can ft nation be 
truly vigorous when every citizen is conscious of 
bis own right and duties in the commonwealth. 
The struggle for individual independence was rot 
of less vital value to the Athenbns than ti.e 
independence itself, once gained. Hut Athens 
needed yet a further enlivening, disciplining 
struggle ere her great literature could be bom— 
the heroic fight with Persi-a. “ It is ft remarkable 
fact,” says Muller, “that Athens produced hermo't 
excellent works in literature and art in the midst 
ot the greatest politievl conrul.sions nnd of her 
utmost efi'orts for Belf-prescrvation or conquest.” 
W© may 8 .ay, then, that it waa through Jfara- 
thon that Athen.s found herself. The struggle 
was so heroic in the courage, the devotion, the 
unity, that characterised it, that for many yeara the 
Athenian spirit remained nt that heroic level, and 
found expression in every form of heroic art. 
JustsR tbe war hsid been every citizen’s nflliir, so 
now literature (and princtp.vlly dramatic liter- 
ature) was every citizen’s affair. There has never 
been a time when a people were so truly identi- 
fied with their art, which was bom of their own 
energy, dominated by their own ide.als, and 
submitted at every turn to their own unerring 
judgment. The poets themselves were in the 
clo^st touch with war. ri-Ischylus betook him- 
self from poetry to fight both at Marathon and 
at Salamis ; and we are told that there he found 
himself equally in his element. Tire spirit of the 
fight informs not only his war-dramas but all 
his work, and especially his presentment of that 
grander struggle waged by Prometheus against 
ami grwter odds, and for the sake of all mankind. 
rEschylus, with his passionate energy, his large 
utterance, his delight in all that is mightiest among 
l^h gods and men, is pre-eminently the dram.stist 
bred to war, Sophocles was too young to fight 
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even at Salamis, but when the Paean was sung to 
celebrate that victory, the boy Sophocles was leader 
of the chorus. He, as well as ./5ischylua, belonged 
to Salaints and all that Salamia meant. Thus m 
the purer and more subtle harmonies o! his art he 
is preserved from any hint of decadence. He toO 
was a citizen of that free and etrenuous Athens ; 
and, though eo much more restrained, so much 
more deliberately artistic than Aeschylus, he was 
scarcely less virile.' The Athens of these men 
had attained in the Persian struggle th.at spirit 
of freedom that is identical with the spirit of law 
pnd duty;. and their work is its ideal expression. 
Their successor, Euripides, wrote in a degeiie* 
rating Athens, when the great impulse was almost 
spent. He was a student, out of touch with 
battles. Thus the sane and whole-heirted vigour 
of the earlier time was not for him, and he was 
undefended against doubt, sentimentality, exag* 
gemtion, aitihce, while even the mori\lity of his 
plays is decadent. There was no second llsratbon 
to save him. War there was in his time, but not 
a people’s united eCTort for freedon— ^nly the grim 
unproductive strugglo for domination. Hence 
the (Lagging, the misdirection, the dissipation, of 
bis power. 

Were we to trace the causes of the great pro- 
ductive energy of the Elizabethan time, we should 
hod them complex enough. Ilut undoubtedly the 
prime source of that energy w.is Eiigliud’s newly- 
won religious and national freedom, and tho spirit 
of the struggle that won it. As in the caee of the 
Qreek drams, the presence of this spirit is evi- 
denced both by direct expression of it and by ite 
stimulating influence in geneml. Agiin and again 
it finds direct expression in ^hakespeire: — 

Come the three corners of the world in .•rms. 

And we shall ebock them, taught shall 
[ make us rue. 

If England to itself do lest but true. 

England was indeed as true to itnclf when 
those words were written . aa it is proving to-day. 
Hut there have been intervening periods when 
the lethargy that is treachery to a nation’s truth 
has prevailed. Tlioro Was that slumbrous 
eighteenth century when nothing stirred us and 
therefore we made little that is first-rate. Then 
tho revolutionary conflict in Franco, which waa 
tho world’s conflict too, aroused England, and 
poetry was Iwrn again. 

While every form of literature derives energy 
from war, there are certain forms that are enrirely 
created by it, and the finest of these is the war- 
song, which is pure lyric in its varied expression 


of tho moods of war. It may he alive with the 
epirit of the charge, or grim with the resolution 
of a bai-d and doubtful day, or wistfulin its dream 
of a remembered home. The Spartan Tyrtaeus 
will always be thought of as the prince of war 
fiingers. When in the course of a campaign the 
Spartans gathered round the evening meai, they 
rivalled e.'ich other in the recitation of his war- 
like elegies. And when they went to battle they 
sang, to the music of the flute, his enxbaltria, hig 
marching songs. To the Spartans fighting and 
poetry were expressions of the same spirit. Befoio 
the fight it was to the Muaea that they sacrificed • 
for to the Muses both fervour and order belong. 

It would not be difficult to trace the influence of 
war upon the lyric in general, and upon all import- 
ant literary forms. We may refer, for. example, 
to the epic. The phrase “ an epic of peace " would 
indeed a contradiction in terms. The Homeric 
epics are the offspring of a people whose very life 
was WOT and wandering. The /Wadis of course 
the ideal epic of war. It does not moralise war, 
or sentimentalise it, but simply reveals it, with 
living delight and sympathy, not extenuating, sot 
interpreting. The picture is just and complete, 
representing life in the truth and fulness of cou< 
diet, and therefore at its highest power. Heroism 
triumphs and tastes defeat; there are mighty 
antagonisms and mighty friendships ; there is the 
zest of etrenuous life, and there is also (by no 
meins umegaided, yet unsentimentalieod, and 
lightly and delicately touched as befits the vital- 
ity of the people and the poem) the bitterness of 
de.ith in an niton country. There is no pathos 
like that of Homer, for it is utterly unaffected, 
and its “ restraint ” is not a matter of deliberate 
control but of the dotiiinance of vital impulse. 
There is nothing to prune away in the Iliad, for 
its wy energy means sanity and truth. The 
Od^tey, though not diiectly a poem of war, is 
born of the same spit it. Heroes whom we have 
known in war are still engaged in strife, though 
not now with fellow-warriors but with giants, or 
with enchantments, or with tho malevolent ele- 
ments — and they struggle in the same undannt- 
^ Way. At every point in these poems — even 

in the most fairy-tale-like parts of the Odijssey 

we are in touch with that bracing reality that the 
warrior-life implies. 

In the ^neid, Virgil tells his unconvincing 
TO-atory (with its pacific and politic intention) 
in the form created by the genuine war-atory of 
Homer, and the form takes rather unkindly to 
the new spirit. The excellence of Virgil’s worl; 
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— jiidi mutterh tljo “ I'ity,” 

qwently tpokcn of f»y Mi. Mnckail, which ir in- 
deciUhe tineat thing in Virgil— iK uppiopiiat^ 
rather to elegy than to opic. Hut in Recking to 
Uufl R!ul viniiifiitu the power of Home, Virgil conW 
think of no other theme than tlio narlikn Ktoiy 
of its founding; and the immeastirahlo inleiionty 
of hia work, ns epic, ii largely duo to the fact 
th it the poet himself woR wholly iind midUtuih- 
ediy a man of jw.ico. Ah for the linw C’om^/y, 
that too is an opic of Rtiifc, on a far raster 
,ji. do — the stiife, it might ho called, of dhine l.iw 
viith man’s false and futile imnginnigs All the 
vars of nations are but elements m that umver- 
Kil conllict, which was leioaled to u« not hy the 
gracious, peaccfully-polishcd coni tioi -sonneteers 
oi Miliw or Verona, hut h> the m.vn who (ought 
at Campaidino and wjiosn life conlfut fc<f him to 
bitter exile. Hut ahoie ull might one Bi>eak of 
Milton — first of his retued and studious )outh and 
the exquisite and untin>ihU'd melody of his verso 
before his countr) called him , .tnd then of tho 
awakening without which /'arfidi»« IahI, ns wo 
have it, could neaei h ne cumc into being. When 
the strife had ansen to which he gave himself 
body and soul, he was for other than those deli- 
cate and gentle niea&uies, which migbtbe well for 

V ‘ vulgar amorists”, but no longer suited the 
defender of hv» faith and of freedom, it w, 
iinnecessary to enlarge upon tho fact — so obvious 
it— that Paradttt Lost is wrought of the very 
fabric of war, that all the force of the poet'e 
nature, tried and hardened ns it is by seivice to 
his qwrn militmt ciuse, has enteicd into Ins con- 
ception of that first conflict, .ind cbiefiy into hi^ 
Satan, who is incainate hatred and defi.ance of 
opprAsive absolutism, and whose energy domi- 
n.ates the poem, 

Onelcannot beljv believing that the present 
convulUon will mean new life to the literature of 
England. Ceitainly that literature desperately 


needs reliving. Men imo l«-guii l« spe.tk 
otieiily of tlm springK of i>o«*try na js-rnmiii nlly 
exlmiiHteil. Mr. (losso ha» expu-^std his doubt 
wiioUicr it will over possilde to < uiii thing 
iXMlIy fre‘h and now in p<«-try. In dfiitliol 
matter and impulse men huvo s|vnt tlieir jwwvJs 
Ujiofi an irritating ja-rf octiun of j- 

Wo have a I’oetl^aiirc.aU' whoso woi k« flro txquisi^ 
ainiplen of Oity-k stjle e*fnaRCiil.itod-or such a fettle 
ns tt'ould have been (Jm-k h.ad thfi-obc'-n no Man- 
tliun. Even artistry Ins begun to jwill, liowfvfi ; 
and it liAH become a fashion to iimUc foih'i ii 
atu-niptn to nhocL tho reader into iiitciysl, 
whether by a realism that constantly impingv* 
u|*on vulgint), or by rhytliins so novel and sink- 
ing a# to bo altogether oiilovtdy, or hy dosjicnite 
aiul iCHoluto illegitimacy of pliniso. All this h‘i* 
ap[<eare<f m-ccssary because we have Iru'led the 
force, the faith, the sente of leiihty, which it lies 
in war's j>owcr to rentoro to us. As for our 
drama, it* most charncteiistic type >s that (so 
common m tlio woik of Mr. tjh-iw' and Mr. Gsls* 
worthy) m wJneh a vexatious ptvbleiD of conteni’ 
pornry life is deliberately presented and l*‘* 
without hint of solution, the dratnatist in elfoct 
tbiustiiig its inconclusivencsB at us, with tbs 
remark, •* There is one of the results of your 
present-day civilisation ; there is no solution 
unleoa you first reconstruct tho whole schoms. 
This SOI t of thing is, of course, hopeleasly inar* 

tistic and undrumatic ; for a living drama muA 
possess not only univerKality but also a certain 
conclusivenesa uf its own. 

Hut ns we feel the iiuickcnnig influence of tins 
struggle, -ind -tft we luok back upon the past and 
the l.tw of le-iiispiratioii that it leveals to us, a 
certain confidence in the future of our literatuie 
returns. Nor shall we ever be inclined to say, if 
tho years approve that confidence, that such gain 
is not well worthy oven of such cost. 
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PRIZE COURTS AND PRIZE -LAW 

:By 

MR. K. SUBBA REDDl, Bar.-at-Law. 


3 J. HE origin of Prize Courts is clouded in much 
Ul obscurity and takes us back far into the 
^ dark ages which followed the break up of 
' the Holy Homan Empire. Then nations 
as well as individuals formd tliemselvea once more 
in that original state of warfare which the phifo* 
Mpher Hobbes has drawn up in such lurid 
colours. Pirates of all nationalities loomed large 
over the high seas. Thel^orth Sea and the Bal- 
tic were esi^ecially infested with the piratical ves- 
sels of the Danes, while all navigation in the 
Mediterranean Sea was well nigh tendered im- 
possible by the Greek and Satacen buccaneers. 
To protect themselves against the depredations of 
these nefarious sea-robbers the medinn'at 
Rierehantmen associated into a band under nn 
elected admiral and occasionally sent out in ad- 
vance an armed tleet to clear the seas of the prowl- 
ing pirates. Their vessels and goods were cap- 
tured and divided among the captors according to 
tbs decisioD of the admiral. But this kind of un- 
controlled private enterprise laid the admirals 
open to grave temptations and involved their 
Sovereigns in many a diplomatic dirticulty. The 
maritime States of Europe consequently felt the 
need for some efficient authority to coerce the 
marauding propensities of their subjects. Private 
vessels were thenceforth obliged to furnish them- 
selves with letters patent or letters of Marque 
from the Sovereign of a maritime State and their 
captures had to bo adjudged legitimate by a court 
established by such Sovereign. In England the 
Court of Admiralty, which till then exerdsed 
what waft cilled instance or ordinarj' jurisdiction, 
began to exorcise prise jurisdiction as well. After 
the llefomiation theAdmimlty Court held distinct 
sittings for prize business and the records of such 
business were also kept distinct. Special commis- 
sions began to be issued at the'beginuing of every 
war, requiring the judge of the Admiralty Court 
to hear prize cases while the ordinary commis- 
sions made no mention of it. The Prize Court 
thus became almost entirely distinct from the 
Instance Court. But the Kaval Prize Act of 
}8S4 permanently gxve to the Court of Admiralty 


the jurisdiction of a Prize Court throughout His 
Majesty’s dominions. Yet the distinction bet- 
ween the two jmisdictions is still kept up, for 
while appeals trom the Instance Court lie to the 
House of liOrds, appeals from the Prize Court 
stiU go to tb& Jiidicia} CommitteB o! tho Privy 
Council. Distinctions sncIi as the«e have given 
rise to a serious misunderstanding ns to the cha- 
tacterof the Prize Courts and the niituie of the 
law which they administer. Both Loid Mansfield 
and Lord StowcU, than whom the English Admi- 
ralty Court ha.s knoivn no better judges, ha\e 
repe.itedly thrown out that the law which the 
English Prize Courts administered was Intern. i- 
ttonal Law. Lord Stoweli in particular haajaid 
down in the Case of Recovery (1807) : “ It is to 
be recollected that this is a Court of the law of 
cations though sitting here under the authority 
of the King of Great Britain. It belongs to other 
nations as well as to our own, and what foieign* 
era have a right to demand from it is the admi- 
nistration of tbe law of nations simply and exclu- 
sively of principles borrowed from our own 
Muoiripnl jurisprudence." Nor are there wanting 
international lawyers of greatieputewhohold the 
same view. But with due deference to these 
high authorities we are constrained to maintain 
that their view answers more to what Prize Courts 
and Prize Law ought to be than to what they 
really are, . The attempt made at the establish- 
ment of an International Prize Court during the 
sitting of the Second Hague Conference confirms 
our view. A Prize Court is simply the Court of 
the captor's country, and tbe law it administers is 
thelawofits country, in other words, theMunici- ' 
pal law based on the customs, statutes and other 
regulations of the said country. It is undoubt' 
♦dly true that every State is bound to enact for the 
guidance of its Prize Courts such statutes and 
regulations only as conform to the generally 
accepted principles of International Law, and any 
flagrant departure therefrom on the part of a 
State may give rise to serious international dis- 
putes which sometimes end in war and bloodshed, 
yeverthelessauch international principles, how. 



CIVILISATION AND WAR 

BY MR. ARTHUR MACDONALD 

Author of “ 'fan and Abnormal Man”. 


^ CCORDIlsG to geology and prehistoric 
■^IL anthropology, man was a savage hundreds 
of thousands of years and war was almost 
'I' a normal condition with him. The world 
has been civilized only five or six thousand years 
and civilization is necessarily on the surface of 
human nature. But this does not lessen the 
importance of civilization, nor does it lessen the 
belief in the probability of its eventuilly ju event- 
ing all wars. For ci\iliz ition, though its 
foundation may be compiintnely sballow, cm 
nevertheless suppressor cover up man’s deep- 
seated savagery, causing it to remain dormant 
and can also avoid those conditions which tend 
to develop the war feeling. 

LooWng at modern civilized man from a 
scientific point of view, he ezcceds all others in 
criminality j ha fcills not only hii own sp<-<i&«, 
which the animals rirely do, but bcinga of »ll 
other species; those which it is not an advantagw 
to kill he subject- to slavery The egotism of 
the human species surpas-es that of all others. 
The basis of this egotism and Mdfishness is a 
bombination of psychic and physical force, not 
moral force. 

While 1 believe fully in a imivers.al peaoewhich 
in the future development of society I hope will 
bfl ui’rmancnlly estnblivhel, vet in order to be 
pn'pan'd for and understand the great difficulties 
to lio overcome to attain such an end, it u well 
to look straight at and not ignore certain very 
unwelcnmo facts At present tlie idea of w.ar 
still remains in the nliole human race. Modem 
F.iiropc, where the highest civilization exists. has 
inillionsof men traine<l for war, while Rome with 
her V ast empire had only three hundred thousand 
legionaries, and this is the state of tlio world 
which at present IS in its commercial glory, and 
jet in the (.ace of this it is claime.1 that com- 
i|ncrco and war arc antagonists. Hut it is said 
that war ha.s the advantage of purging the race. 

To lietfer the rnco hy me.ans of war could ho 
ftecon'r^’'*'''^ much more elTcctivcly through 
T.h}-sical diseafc, for the lowest strata ste p»«. 

while in war much of the 
hV'O.I of the nationals sacrificed, nnd phy- 
aV-sl vrcaklings sr® left „t home to reproilucu 


their bind and later many weakened, wounded or 
diseased letiirn. The savage instinct of murder 
is still draply rooted. War is an extension and 
development of universal homicide. In primitive 
time it was terrible in character exceeding the 
ferocity of the wildest beasts ; in the next stage 
of development one did not eat his enemy but 
mutil.tted and tortured him, and now modern 
civilized WHi i- the Mime in essence though differ- 
ent in form, for inventive genius is at present ex- 
erting itself to its utmost to direover how to kill 
nnd mutilate the enemy at great distances, and it 
seems to hi^ve succeeded. While we look with 
horror upon the cannibals, the words of Jfon- 
^igne nre aot inspplicable when be said that “ It 
is more barb-srous to kilU live man than to roast 
and eat a dead one." 

As is well known in Europe, there has been 
for a long time A general belief that such a war 
as the present one would occur. Had it been 
defen^ until later, it might have been still more 
Urnblo than it is. While a student in European 
Universities some twenty yeare ego, I was fre-- 
quently told by thinking ones that it was only a 
question of timeiiefore a general war was sure 
to come. 

Of course, no one can tell the prob.able outcome 
of the war. But it seems to me that one of the 
Pj««i e results may bo a general dis.armamcnt of 
all wvtiws, and perh.sps it may be c.sused by two 
very ditTerent methods : first, by iinpre-sing the 
enormous evils of war so strongly »n>on the people 
w^to make them willing to agree to it; and. 

n , that those who may be victorious can 
romi^lthe vanquished as one condition of sur- 
fliJ fwTir” ^ general disarmament ol all * 

^ this is the only 
atiM force to accompli*!' 

The present war shows clearly that to 
t>eare guarantee of 

LiiA l ♦’ M °^ten claimed. We hear 

’’^^truction of European mill- 

Worll V 1 - °'dd also at the same time that 
stiSnt the war feeling 

.rfoerj to o m’S' 
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over well accepted they be, form only the baais of 
the Uw administered in the National Prize 
Courts. Those Geurts derive their authority 08 
the hw which they administer its sanction fioifl ' 
the Sovereign of the country to which they 
boloiig. It has boon for a long time a well ro- 
cognisod rule of International Law that every 
m-iritime State should, at le.ist during the time of 
w.iv, institute a Court or Courts to decide the 
legitimacy of the capture of a prize whether 
made by its public vessels or by privateers. The 
toiiu “prize” is applied to the property of a bolli- 
gorent captured at sea. Hence before any captured 
vessel be appropriated by the captor it is neces- 
sity that it should he adjudged lawful prize by a 
competent Prize Court. The institution of a Prize 
Court is therefore essential for safeguarding the 
interests of neutrals whose vessels, and more 
especially goods, may otherwise be subjected to 
indiscriminate capture and appropriation or 
destruction. But though in every case of capture 
the rights h! several neutrals, in addition to those 
of the two belligeients, are involved, yet they are 
.vdjudged upon by a National Court presided over 
by an ordinary judge appointed by the captor's 
Stite. It is to obvute this defect that a Conven- 
tion was drafted for the establishment of an 
Intel national Prize Court at the full sitting of 
the Second llsgua Conference cm 2 let September 
1007, and adopted by all the States present with 
but one solitary exception. It is also the ardent 
de«Ire to rectify this defect that has betrayed 
tniny eminent lawyers and judges Into the error 
which we base above referred to. This error is 
the more glaring bince the institution of a Prize 
Court is considered an act of sovereignty, on act 
so intimately bearing on the relation between two 
belligerent States that it would be a breach of 
neutrality on the part of a neutral State to allow 
the institution of a Prize Court on its own terri- 
tory. 

The present Prize Law is but the fag end of a 
system which once enjoyed a very wide sway in 
the JliJdle Ages. Wars were then fought on the 
principle of solidarity which established the reU- 
iion of Guomies not only lietwoen tho contemling 
States but also between their respccthe subjects. 
Tlio nrtifici.il notion, moreover, of a ship as 
lloating toiritory was not yet reached and tho 
result was that all the property ofonemy snbjects, 
whether on board enemy or neutral vessels, could 
be seized and condemned by a belligerent. Tbe 
rules that tlien prevailed in practice were foemu- 
luted in the Consolato d^l Mar, a code of Mari- 


time I/vw that at one time enjoye<l general accept- 
nnco in the Meditcrr.inean yen, Tho essence of 
these Tulca w.as tliat enemy property, whether 
ship or c.argo, w.is c^iptunible, while neutral pro- 
perty, whether ship or'eargo, was free. This sys- 
tem WAS, however, not adopte<l nt oiico by all the 
Uttoral States of Europe, Long during tho 
Middle Ages England did not accept that neu- 
tral property in enemy ships was free, while 
still further in tho same direction she acted 
on the principle that neutral property, whether 
ship or cargo, was tainted by companionship 
with enemy property and could bo accordingly 
condemned as if it weio enemy property. The 
Dutch, on the contrary, the large extent of 
whoso carrying trade pointed to a le^s 
stringent policy, headed the liberal movement 
and strictly followed tho rules of the Consolato 
del Mar. By the end of the 16th century it suc- 
ceeded in persuading England to act in a line 
with it. During the lost two decades of the 18th 
centuty the Baltic Powers confederated Ihem- 
belves into tbe so-called armed neutrelities and 
adopted the principle “ Free ships and free 
goods". We seem to see here tbe hand of the 
fiction of the floating territory, England, how- 
ever, persistently refused to recognise this inno-. 
vation which forever half-a-century formed a bone 
of contention between her and tbe Northern 
States. During tbe Crimean War England had 
to relax her stubbornness th&tit might act in con- 
cord with her allies, and at the Declaration of 
Paris, 1856, tho principle received the concurrence 
of all the Great Powers of Europe and has since 
been adhered to by all the Powers of tho world. 
Tho United States of America, wbich refused 
to become a party to the Declaration, wished 
to go a step further and exempt all enemy 
property aa such from capture and condem- 
nation. Several States had before, and have since, 
conduded treaties to this effect, and in the war 
of 1866 Prussia, Austria and Italy acted on it. 
In tho Fraoco-Oerman war of 1870, Prussia 
tried to follow the more liberal policy, but unfor- 
tunately had to drop the attempt as she was not 
reciprocated by her enemj’. In the gigantic nar 
that is at present deva.stating tho continent of 
£uro{« the practice of cipture pievoils, thus 
mppling trade in a greater portion of the globe. 
Tliough this practice has not wanted warm sup- 
portera among eminent international lawyers, 
eapeoally of the English school, yet in the cause 
of humanity, we venture to raise a note of dissent 
end hope that tho generous efforta of the United 
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Stat^vrill in Iut«r. bo •' 

bScco^s. Humiimtorian considerations hare fortu- 
mTely so tar prevailed already as to erempt cer- 
tain s^pecies ot enemy property from 
approbation. The personal eifecta of the Oapto 
sb cLw ot a captured vessel are not rood'.mn^ 
aslawtul priro. Fishermen employed in 
ing Iteiriso enjoy aside immunities both for 
thbselvcs and their property such ns 
tacHe, provided they are not lit.ly to be eng^ 
in nariik. employments such as scouting, ..gal- 
ling or carrying arms. Erpedit.ons sent out tor 
piiraoses rf^cience, art, religion or humanity MO 
hnSun. from interterence on the 

character. Merchantmen compelled by “*1"?“ 

seelatielter in an enemv’s harbour must also bo 

granted an immunity from oiplure. 

There am sevemrpoints ot Frite to -sh.^ *0 
lave not yet touched. IVe 

of enemy pr”!*'"*’' " '™*' t,""* IbtiYhl 

nentml property gradually e P ... 
tale attending enemy properly with 
happened to bo assoriated and how a neotml 

ressdhaa even been allowed K* ' 

el freedom over the enemy cargo it 

we come to consider the condition. '•Jich 

nenttal careo «nd e«n neutral vessels maybe 

ea^ed J eondenmed. These 

to'he;.tud5ed under the subjects of 

'coTitrfibnnd of werwhich ere in ft unjop 

rvi'st “e ®d®.rence b.^een coodi«oo.l 
conlmband and absolute o””*™'””'' "Jj!"';*'’ 
erlraordinary divergeuco in the practice of 'wr' 
CIS State, as to what article, 

band ot war, w. cannot within the narrow compo,. 
ot this short essay concern o”""’™ “ “ 

enough tor oor present purpose it wo ‘"y ‘brt 
a blockade to be considered genuine most 
r/<cli« and that article. 

purposes can alone constitute eoulrnband ot 
• la^T We will not even attempt the alioimt 
impossible la-sk ot flalng the mining ot t^ 
woris effective and direct, but will pa,8 on to 
consider the late ot the vessel that runs a Hock- 
ade or carries coutraband ot war. The 
lor a breach of blockade is generally the cooSs- 
cation ot both the ship and its mtgo. However, 
the cargo will be saved where its owner » differ- 
ent Irom th.at ot tho ship and ton prem that ho 
was ignoiantat the lime ot shipment that the 
tort of destination was onder blockade. When a 
ship carrying contraband ot war is captured, it i. 


tho common, thongh by no means universal, prao- 
tice to take tho vessel to the port of the captor 
where the articles of contraband aro duly con- 
demned by a competent Prize Court. The fate^ of 
the vessel itself and of any innocent articles which 
it may carry hangs upon tho guilt or innocence 
of their owners. The difference between vio- 
lating blockade and carrying contraband of war is 
thus plain. In the one case tho guilt is primarily 
that of the peccant vessel, in the other it is that 
ot the prohibited cargo. 

Lastly, a word about prize-money. During the 
Middle Ages, when privateers started on their own 
account and made captures of enemy ships and 
enemy goods, the captured property was appro- 
priated between the captors. But, os we have seen 
above, these privateers very often degenerated into 
pirates and their respective Sovereigns found it 
necessary to exercise some control over them. As 
a result of this State control the rights of the 
privafeeis as to the captures they made varied 
accoi-ding to the tetuperament of their Sovereigns. 
A queen like Elizabeth or a despot like Cromwell 
couM not be expected to be over-generous to tho 
captors. The more liberal kings that followed 
were less grasping and once more the chums of 
the captors assumed their original dimensions. But 
rince the Declaration of Paris privateering in its 
pristine condition has fallen into disuse. Now 
captured enemy vessels and goods, after being 
condemned by a competent Prize Court, become’ 
the property of the belligerent State whoso forces 
made the capture. However, the State generally 
effecLoA sale of the prize, and n part, if not the 
whole of the proceecU.^are distributed among the 
oOicorB and crew who made the capture. This is 
called prize-money and must be distinguished 
from salvage, called also prize-.salvnge, which is 
given to those who re-cap(nrt the vessels or goods 
of neutmls, allies or those belonging to compa- 
triots. The former is in the nature of a share in 
the spoils of the enemy, the latter a reward for 
good offices rendered to a fri“nd. There is .ag-sin 
the money due on a rnn«om bill executed by the 
Master of a captured ves'el. A hostage is gene- 
rally demanded by tlie captor to ensure due paj- 
ment of the hill and the ves.sel is then set free. 
This Wn is indirectly made eOective by the right 
of action which the hostage has in the Courts of 
his own country against the Master and the own- 
era of the ship and cargo for the due performance 
by them of the contract under which their m o 
perty was restored to them. * 




bEKRRAti TON ELUCS. QEKERAL SIR DOUOI^S HAIG. 

CciKin CcBiBuifr flo ntde Uie »<ep*tii m'^o tub to Ptrio. Tb« Critiifa Geoenl Coamondlog the First Arm; Corps. 




FIGHTERS IN THE FRONT 


SIR SMITH DORRIEN. 

Genoial Sir H. L. Smitii-Dorrieu, 
who baa been the recipient of the highest praise 
at the hands of Sir John French, has taken part 
in practically all the British engagements since 
1878. Sir Horace was appointed to command 
the Second Army Corps on the sudden death of 
General Grierson on the evo of hostilities. He 
was appointed to the office on the special recom- 
mendation of Lord Kitchener, llow well the 
war minister’s choice has been justided is evident 
from tbo following. In his historic despatch, 
Sir John French after desciibing General Smith 
Borrien’s resistance on the 2Cth says 
1 esnnot close (ho brief aceoant of tide Rtorroae stand 
of Iho British Iroi'pj williont recording mydeenappre- 
cistioo of the valusMoictslces of General Sir Uorrace 
Smith-Dorroin. I aay without heeitatton (hat the 
larlng of the Isftwiog of my army on the momingot 
the *d6th eoutil never have been aeoomplUhed oolafe a 
Coronander of rare unusual coolaes?, intrepidity, and 
determination had been prcient perionally to conduct 
tbo operation. 

Sir Iloraco has thus raved half the British 
Army In the terrible fighting round Mons. In 
fact this distinguished Officer has been in the thick 
of the fighting wherever there has been any 
during the past thirty-five years. Beginning with 
tho Zulu War in 1879. lie has served in the 
Egyptuii war, the Xfle Kxpoiition, tho SouJsn 
Campaign, the Chitml and Tirah Expeditions and 
tho Xile Expedition of 1898. In theSouth Afii- 
can War he commanded a Brigade and then a 
Division. Nine tenth-df his sorvicehas been passed 
in India and it w.is at Quetta that he built the 
first SolJier’K Club tli.at the Army fms ever known. 
Since then he h\s heon in command at Aldershot 
and is One of the most popular of British Oen«»- 
rals. He is nn elofj'ient speaker and n facile 
writer and c\n give and tike knocks better Ilian 
tho best soldier in the field. 

Lieut.-General Sir Douglas Haig. 

Lieiitemnt'Oeneirt) Sir Doughs Haig, Cojnnnnd- 
cr of the first Army Corps in Sir John Fumli'a 
Expeditionary Force, is the veritable embrwliment 
of .ill that is me.ant by the expression “cavalry 
dasb.” He i< now fifty-tbree ycai-s of age and 
Iws been General Officer Commanding at Alder- 
*bot since 1912. His prerions c.areei Otted him 
for this enviable post and 1>eing a reldier after 
Sir John French's heart, he commaiiiU a brilliant 
force of army in the present war. In 1885, he 
CO 


joined the 7lh ItiisKuis, eeiiud in the Soudun 
CAmp.u»ti iu 1898, being piessent at Atbara and 
OaiduriB.ati lov ivhich he jecejved Jiis brevet 
majority. He went through the South African 
War Cist as 1). A. A, G. for cavalry in Natal, 
then as Chief Staff Officer to General French and 
finally he commanded A group of columns for 
which he sva« promoted Brevet Colonel. He then 
became A. D. C. to the King and received the 
King's and Queen's medals. Nor was his work 
confined to two continents. In 1903, he was 
made Inspector-General of Cavalry in India and 
three years hence was pppointcil Director of Mili- 
tary Training and Cliief of Staff in India from 
which he took up his command in Aldershot. 
Thus from post to post he was promoted with 
increasing reputation. Some years ago he mar- 
ried tho lien. Dorothy Vivian, cne of the maidrf 
of honour to Queen Alexandra, As a mark of 
Ilojal favour the marriage was celebrated in the 
private Chapel at Buckingiiam Palace in the pre- 
sence of the King and Queen Sir Douglas is 
believed to be a scientific soldier and is the author 
of a book, “ Caxali y Tactics.” Though a master- 
ful man be is exceedingly popular with his men 
who are proud to march with him to the tune of 
“ Death or Glory Boys.” As has been expected 
Sir Doughs has so distinguished himself in the 
present war that he has since been made Gene- 
ml in Sir John French's Expeditionary Force. 

SIR PHILIP CHETWODE. 


» com- 


Bngadicr-Geneial Sir Philip Cbetwode < 
manded Hie fifth Cax-alry Brigade, which was ac- 
cording to Sir John French's despatch of Septem- 
ber 7tb, 1914, posted at Binehe, on the extreme 
British right at tho beginning of the combined 
operations. On August 28th, the Brigade fought 
a brilliant action with the German Cav.oJry in Ihe 
course of xvhich the 12th Lane ei-s and Royal Scots 
Greys routed the enemy and epeared large numbers 
in flight Sir John B'rench says that the for- 
w.ard rcconnoissance conducted by Sir Philip Chet- 

w^ein conjunction with Major-General Allenbv 

did excellent work on the 22nd and '23rd of 
Angnst. The combined forces “ penetrated as far 
as ^igiues. They showed to great advantage in 
their encounters besides bringing .information 
from iho French ITeadiinarters." gjp pEii: ‘ t 

a. Geore. Cftetaode, who ! 

tolmcfo,, during tho Crimend in tho 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


SIR PRATAP SINGH. 

Amoug Priuce'sainlllulii'g Olitefs 

of Iiulia who Lave now gone to the fiont, II. II. Sir 
Pratip Singh is neither the tno‘-t wealthy nor tho 
most powerful, hut he Is petlvu\>& the best known of 
them all to the British public and rcpiesents the 
type of the best of India’s Native Rulers Bom 
in 1S45 he is now in his seventieth yeai , but no 
consideration of adv.ancing age could keep him 
from his “ right to servo the K.ing Emperor." He 
has led .a busy life and added lustre to his ctovcn 
on many an occasion. A soldier, first and foie- 
most, a dashing c.avalrj officer of the highest 
clvss, a gener.il as well as a fighting mjn, be has 
also Ind his triumphs in jvaceful spheres. Ho 
gained expeiienco under the Mahan\}\ of Jaipur, 
winch he has ntili^ed to such advantage lor iho 
administration of Jodhpur that it is a mo<lcI of 
administrative efficiency 

Uis luiliUry career is even more distinguished, 
lie has scarcely lo«t an opportunity of service. 
In 1878 he formed one of the Kabul Mi'-sion. In 
1807 he took parji in the Mohmad Enae^Ution as 
A.-l).-C. to General EUis This f'ontior raid was 
followed next year by a moi-e detcimme<l elVort 
and final trinmplv at the Tivali Ex\>e'btio« in 
which he iv.as of immcnso help to the Geneial 
Officer Commanding, 8ir Willuiu Lockhart. Two 
years \iasscd bv and Iw n i*- ajpnn in China in 
romniand of the Imj’Oiial Scnico Troops which 
formed pirt of the intornatiniul expedition foi 
the relief of the Tokin logition under the 
coininanil of General Sir Allied Onscloe. Indian 
troops and lo.adcrs won high tributes fi-om the 
representatives of the Voreign Powers In 1002 8ir 
PratapK’came Chief of Idar iii (iiwe-nt from which 
he resigned in faioiirof Ins sou, though atiH retain- 
ing his position in .foilhpur. lie is now an llonoi-ary 
Commandint of the Imjicrial Cadet Corps 

Sir Tratap has now passe»\ throe «coro nwl ten 
hut he is still an cacellont lider and a shot. In 


oflering his scia'iccs nt this hour of crisis he hss 
addl'd one more proof of Indian loyalty and 
plmailry to the Imjicnal cause. Alrc.ady we are 
healing of the dash .and pluck of the Sikhs, 
tlie Gurkhas and the Bengal L-ancers. All India 
awaibs the triumph of Indian arms in the conti- 
nental ivir, and with men like Sir Pratap, there is 
no wonder that Indian troops aio such splendid 
herocii. 

There is an interesting incident avhich describes 
Iho late EuVft intimate relationship with ^•lahaTa 3 a 
Sir Pratap and his ndmimtion of Rajput valour 
which is narrated thus by tho pv-Coniniander-in- 
Chief whoso loss the Empirt* is mourning •. — 

“At Jodhpur mj friend the Maharaja air Pratip 
ainch (lavo u« a ■ignsl proof that tho ancient valour oj 
Iho flaipnla ha« wot aetcriorated in tho present day. » 
had woanded a flna boar, and ou hie making for tome 
roeky ground where I could hardly hare followed him on 
boreeback, 1 eboutid to Sir Pratap to get between him 
and the rocks, and turn him in my direction- The 
Maharaja promptly responded, but jint as he esme fsce 
to fere with the boar bisborse put his foot ioto a bolo 
and fell, tba ieturiated animal rushed os (be^fslleu 
rider, and. before the tatter could extricate bimseli, 
gave bun a serere wound in the leg with his formidable 
tusbet On coieg to bis assistiBce I found Sir Pratsp 
bleeding profusely, hut itandlog ereot, facing lbs bp*J 
and holding the creature (who was upright on his hiod 
tegs) at arm’s length bv bis moulh Tba spear witheiit 
the impetus giren by the horse at full ipeed is not a 
very enecViva weapon agalDst the towgb hide of a boar** 
back, and on lealising that mine did not make much 
impreation, Pratsp Singh, letUag go bis Imld of tho 
boar’s mouth, ipiirkly seistd hit bird-legs, and turned 
him on hie hack, erring ' nmro Sahib man).’’ which t 
loatantlr did and kilted him. Anyone who is able to 
realise the strength end weight of a wild boar will 
epprociato tho pluck and presence of mind of Sir Pra- 
tap Singh in this performance. Fortunately my wife 
and daughter, who had been following the pig-stlckerS 
in • light cart, were close at hand and w6 were »Wo to 
driToisjr friend home at uDCe. The wound was found 
to bn rather B bad one, hut it did not prsvent Sir Pratap 
from attending tomo tent pegging and other amusements 
in the aTternoon, though he had to be carried to the 
acone." 


[With turh a magarine as the fndfnn JUnrir it le impossible to ()ucition tho aerioiis interest of fellow tubjeoW 
in tba Pependeney in all matters which affect world progress. Tl'e atnking featiiro of such magazines is Iho detsch- 
ed and Impartial spirit which animates tho wrilera of the articles and the ready reproof et any utterance which 
belilties the high ambition of the Indian nation to deserve the respect of all nations.— 7Ae lifvitw of /JrrUirs.] 

Tilt: A'dfSf/-f /7/,V/l.— The pecuharfeatareent this etesedioglr well edited magazine aro that oontri- 
buliona and eilraatt on every branch of subject likely to inleeestta reading people ai-e presented tolheriew from 
month to month Tapers not onlr on politics and pobtieal eeoooaiy baton matters pwc-lv lociai rehsious and 
intellectiiil are dealt with hy tiprri rrntribiiters Then there are interesting teleetioni on arts tcience law and 
1^**'**” "”'*7* P'R'* fsvoted to the public’ utterances of the 

day by well known puhlie mew from public plaironns. Tbne a mass of most useful and varied information is 
presenttd to the reader who could make his choice wbat ^ehoaldrcad end study and what he might skip ov«r- 
all this isofftred for the sxlremcly low price ot Rupeev Bre per annum. It fa inilMit ikrtnnnntlnr for 
iS, infff.oK and we wuh it a long life and steady prosperity, 'llr. N.Us.n is an enterpJwng^ouS^U^^^^^^^ man 
who teems 15 IhoronchlT understand the rracbcal wt.l.lv of mnnthl. coneeired by the popular read^r^- 


a counterpart to a Urge extent of Mr. Btead'a popular “Review ot Rsviewi." 
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THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

It Im been said that the most dilHcult role to 
play in Europe is tliat of an Heir-Apparent. At 
the present time the British nation takes a speaal 
interest in the Piineo of AVnlcs and watches with 
eager solicitude the c.iieful educ.itiou His Koyal 
Highness is gaining for future duties. The 
Prince of Wales' Belief Fund stai ted immediately 
on the outbreak of hostilities is a symbol of the 
British adoration of the young Piiiice. Tho young 
Prince, though delicate of hctllh, vcduutceied 
his service in this greit war but Lord Kitchener 
invalid.ated the Piince on tho score of hia mino- 
rity. It is now announced that II. R. U. has 
joined the Expeditionary t'oice in Fuance. No- 
thing could be inoio fnspuing for the Biitish 
Forces than the presence of their young Piince 
among tho ranks. It must ho an invaluable lesson 
and the Princo would be ptoud to be associated 
in tho gre.at pitriotio eiitei prise. 

Boia ut White Lodge, Kiobmoud, on dune 
23, 1891, the Pzinoo of W.do' was cducitcl undci 
tbs tutorship of Mr. HaiisoU uutil ho uttered 
Oiborne on May 1, 1907. flo then went to 
Dutniouth in 19 )7, where he w.is tntil sln|>tn'u) in 
the //in/fai^aa. In 1911, he w.cs mveitcd as 
Pritiuu of Wiilee at Cannirvon Castle and in June 
was made Knight of tho Older of the G.irtei. 
Outlngtho yoir i9li, he studied Fiench and 
Political Economy in P.itis niid litci entered the 
O.xford Universuy its an uiidcr-graduate. Id 
1913, the Piiiico sisitod Qcroiiny. 

Beyonl tho histone ceiemony of the Coivna- 
tion the Prince has soldom hgured in State func- 
tions. Alike tho Piince and his august parents 
are anxious to avoid tho lime-light of othcinl lou- 
tine. The first ofheial duty he pci formed was in 
Juno List when he rcccited Piesident Poincare 
on his nntvivl iu EngUnd. 

The Piince tiis been tiaincd veiy much in the 
manner of im'grovt father. It is said, ho h's 
' been an extiemtiy bird woikei und his struck 
those about liiiii, high mid low, ns what we call ‘ a 
live thing.’ Nenouoandconscieutioiis the Prince 
has been brought up in the most lovable manner 
and is universally liked by all with whom he 
worked, eUidiednnd played. The Piince is fond 
of natural lustory and enjoys lectures in science. 
A good sportsman, the training he is now under- 
going will be of service when the sceptte~fall» to 
him to rule the Empire and it is believed ^be will 
be the worthy succeesor of King George. 


GENERAL LEMAN. 


The defetica of Liego will go down in history as 
one of the most incmor.ahle episodes in tho gieat 
>var. Ouo ot tho piincip.il miscalcufations on 
which tho Geiinan War Loul ht.iked his foituiie 
W.IS that ho could tide loughshod over Belgium. 
But tho galUiit people lose like uiio man to de- 
fend tho integrity ut the uiotlieil.iiid against the 
onslaughts of unsciiipiilous .as8.viljnts. It is on 
all liands admitted that but for the heroic de- 
fence of Lifgc and the consequent checJi in the 
German .adiance Fiance wquld have fiillon an 
easy pioy to the sudden iiiuption of the Uhlans. 

And the genius of Liege is General Leman 
who has won a world-wide reputation for his 
pluck and fieiohiin. Xiiie years ago he was a 
Lieutenant-Colonel of tho Belgian Eiigiuccr Corps 
and W .18 employed ivs Diiector of Studies at -the 
Ecole Militaiiie having been Piofessor and Exa- 
miner in Mathem.atics at the same school. Ooiie- 
lal Ijemati, though only second iu lank, was ptar- 
tJcally in tlivrgo of tlio whole training of tho boys 
both in uud out of duiiis. Pioud ul Ins work, he 
has completely leoigMiiiscd the entire system 
which Im pioduted tho galLmt defenders of tho 
foi trr.«s. 

Befoto g.uiiing leiiowu ns a CumDi.indei in tho 
Field, General Leiii.in h.id nlre.idy won it he a 
Mathematkian and Scientist. 'Jlio author ol a 
voiy ioad.ihle and practic.tl tie.atise on his favou- 
rite subject, he is equally tv man of fiuiee and un- 
tiring enoigy. Thus Belgium lound in her hour 
of need the ideal coinbiimtion of advanced scionco 
and thoixiugh pr.ietic.il attainuientB in the great 
soldier scientist. In f.ict, tho necessity of this 
happy combination ia the themo of the General’s 
remaiks to tho niihUiy correspoinleiit of the 
Daily Kttrs and Ltader, when long ago he s.aw 
him at his school. “ My sole desiie has been to 
amalgamate thcoiy and practice, and to bring the 
t«o branches of luilitaiy ti.aining— ensignment 
and ccsaui.uidment— into huo with one another 
with tho object of ensunng success on tho battle- 


p,«epl. .s to-,l.,r tl.. tl,..,., of “ 

And j.t llo he.„ of Liog, h„d seen no 
W h» fo.ee. to ..clorj or defeat , for twope™ 
nl.on. l,n,e ..... no no.-, .nd p.,,, „ 

At tUe age ol e.itj -tno General Len,„. i.” ! . 1 ' 
In, saddle t.on. hk irm-cliair at tte Me lid ” 
|jj»»d naareked hk g.lUnt 




GENERAL LEMAN* GENERAL D’AMADE, 

The heroic deTendtr ol Liege, The>08fvEBgliih of tho French QencreJe. 
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GENERAL D’AMADE. 

In hift memovaljle dospatch on September 7th 
Bir John French wrote with lefeienco to the 
fighting on August 27th niid 28th: '* General 
D’Amado 'lioo with the and 62nd Fietich 

llo'>eivo Divisions uiuted down horn the neigh- 
bourhood of Anas on the eneiny's right Uawk 
and took lunch piesauio oil' the lear of the Bii* 
tish foi-ccs.” Kow wJj.it soil of man is this 
Genetal D’Aniade l The iiketch gives the follow- 
ing picture : "He is .iblo to keep the martial 
character intact under n pde of social attainments. 
A man of about fifty, with grey moust-ache and 
grey-blue eyes, a brilh.uit hoisenian and of estab- 
lished valour, he is the best type of tbe able and 
active soldiers who aie upholding the honour of 
Fiance in the piesent encounter.’’ 

It has been said that bia allies find no fitter des- 
cription than that ho is an officer and a gentleman. 
In fact D'Amado has moved with Englishmen 
and Ins frequently been seen in London and is 
/.tirly conveisant with English idioms. In f.ict 
he knuws more English -than itiosi Englishmen 
know Frendi. He h.av already been in touch with 
the British army on nctivo seivico. llo wont 
through the South Afrienn War na Frcnth Mili- 
tary Attach^. The South African friendship with 
Kngli«h Generals ha« now borne fruit. Many of 
the English Commanders in the present Exp^i- 
tionary Force saw service in South Africa when 
D'Amado was attache. In bearing and appe.ir- 
ance General D'Amade looks every inch a fiist 
rate fencei’. With his pletising manners and 
vivhicity he is a typical Fieiichmau and a worthy 
comrade to the English Commandants. 

Major-Gcaeral Pulteney. 

Major-General WilUirn Pulteney, C.B., DSO., 
is fifty. four years of ago and li.is been in com- 
mand of the Sixth Division of the Irish Comm.aud 
since 1910 and has had a long and varied wav 
record. He is a Guinlsnian and was present with 
the Guards’ Brigade in Egypt in 1H82, being at 
the battle of MahuU and Telish Kabir. AVhilst 
employed on special duty under the Foreign Otiico 
in Uganda, he served in the Unyoro and Nandi 
Expeditions (medal and cl.isp). Fiom 1899 to 
1902 he was in South Africa, being three times 
mentioned in dcspatclic.';, promoted to a Brevet 
Colonelcy, and recbivii'g the Queen’s medal with 
six clasps and tho King's with two. Heromm.ind- 
ed the Ist Battalion Scots Guards during the 
Boer War. 


General Nicolas Ruzsky. 

Genei.al Nicol is ‘Ul.uliniiiovifch Ruzsky is one of 
tJie most prominent oiliceis of the RuhsianGeneiaJ 
Stall' with piovions experience m two uni’s. Chief 
of stiil'in tho second 5l.vnchuii.in Army he made 
his lumo in tho Iliisso-Japaiieso War. Ho re- 
eeived his niilitniy education at tho Gyiiinasiuni 
at Pctiugmdnnd later at the Constantine Militniy 
Schools and tho Nicolas Academy of the General 
Sbiir. When only eighteen he seived ns Sub- 
lieutenant in tho Tuikish Wni. A Colonel .at 
thiity-onc and n Miijor-Gcnej.iI at fortj-two, he 

is now in full command of an important section 
of the Uussiitn foices operating against Austiia. 
He is now sixty-one. 

The Petrogi'ftd coiicspondent of the 2'iiii6r gives 
ft pleasant picture of the llussian General. Regul.i- 
tions have been ihiiftcd, s.iyb he, under GenernJ 
Uuzsky’s ducction foi tho goicining of the Ainiy. 
It h.is .ihvays been consideted that thcoiy and 
practice mo inseparable. " In order to be a good 
Ooneriil," he nlaaje said, “ one must he able to 
dcviNC ft pUn of attack and .ilso to carry it out." 
This rare combiu.Uion of qualities of Field Com- 
nisndor and scientific ti iiining has biought Goneral 
Iluzsky to tho front. To tho foregoing must be 
added gpc.at intelligence and capacity in operating 
largo masses of men. 

During the big military mana'iivres Genei«l 
Ruzsky attracted attention because he could tell 
at any given moment where any Regiroent stood 
and he touW extract the maximum of benefit from 
the position of ei cry unit. 

Before the war, Geneial Ruzsky, then Coman- 
dcr of the Kieff Milit.u-y District, seriously stu- 
died the future Mcne of the operations and it is 
quite sate to asseit that at the beginning of the 
t^mpvga Dieconqi/erorof LwowfLemberij) knew 
every path, gully, and elevation in Galicia .is well 

ThU Austrkn leader 

. Tbi. dotaW ,tud, of the Utllefield and famihat 
ity with the scene nt the wurfere, joined to Ih. 

of Ibe Enssnan A,„,y M 'f” ‘1"“ 

SSte^'h^ Slw'n ' 
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General Rennenkamj)!. 

Geticral I\en»e»ktnnpf, vlw victov in tlio baltlu 
of A«g«u<t21 iiiEistl’ni'-Mawln-iollueoCennnii 
Corps me repotted to h.ivo Ijcuii touted, is tho 
leader of the llusaimi Atiiiy opei.itiiig ngaiii>-t 
Germany, lie is ii vetoi.in of nido eipunenco 
and has seen consiJernblo war bervicc in his time, 
lie n.is piobably tho ono llussi.an Geiteinl who 
came through tho Ituaso Jap.inesQ AVar with on- 
hiticod repiiUtion. Hoin ut E.sthi)do on I7th 
April 1854, ho was educated hucces-sively in tho 
Ro^’al Gymnasium, tho Militaiy School ol Finl.ind 
and in tho Nicolas Academy, St. I’etcisbmg. 
Hiving had a thorough iiiilitaiy ti-aining ho en- 
tered tho 5th Chian Regiment, commanded tho 
Acklusky Regiment of lhagouna nnd v«.is soon 
after made Chief D’Etat-Majoi of iiist lUykal 
District. Further honours wero in »loi*« for him 
and ho became successively Comuunder of the 
First Cavalry Brigado, tho brd Cosstek Uiiision 
of West Baykal, 7th and the 3rd Siberian Corps. 
In IflOO ho ivas called upon to sci le in M:u-edoni.i 
and 1‘cco‘ivod tho honour of tho Cioss of St. 
Oooige. In tho Russo Japanese War ho com* 
tnaticlcd the Siberun Cossitck Division and so 
distinguished htinself that he w.is made Gencial- 
Lieutenant with the Order of St. Stamslau.s from 
the Koipetor. Although wounded, ho never left 
his post and only after a very soiious wound in 
the leg w.is for a little while in the hospital. Ue 
is a splendid type of horsotnan and rejoices in 
cavalry charges ijuito .is much as our Sir John 
French. One who has seen him at the battle* 
held says that the battle of Lianjang and Shaho 
will always keep the name of Geoeial Renneu- 
kampf alive. It is said that the most bnlliant 
oiheers of the Russian Life Guards volunteered 
for service in Rennenkampf’s division. Tbat is 
nn indication of tho magnetic power of bis per- 
sauality. Tho piesetit war has opeued out & cicb 
Cold of glory and adventuie to General Lieute- 
juut Rcniieiikampf of whom oinrli is expected 
alike by the Empeiot and the people of Uus^. 

The premier Itevievr sod Msgerine ot Iniia. The 
blQrsry lotn, the politicisD, the eeboUraod •tudent.will 
all Bad io it4 {’ages matter of eogioKing ieteieat. 
Ns literary min, sduoatiuaiet or atndjrt * • • 

ilisald deprive himecK ot the edrantagr o( baTiogSAe 
/nUtan tteitric on hie book-abelt or table. — iiaserii* 
Aeice. 

lipeahiBg st the reteresce booke he cooeulted in the 
*’ . ratios ot bia book, “ Economic* ot British lodia," 

cot. Jadunath liarkar, U A , esyi: 1 have been gceally 
helped by the old fllea of the Indian Stiiev, which 
cootain a large fund ot accurate informatios oa lodiau 
eooDomio queitiOHi, not to be easily gathered elsewhere. 


VON DER GOLTZ. 

Oil tlio occupitiuu uf Ilolgiiuii, Field Marslnll 
Von I)er Ooltz wrh nppointeJ Military Govcii.or 
of tho SUto. Public opinion in Germany bad 
long marked liim out ns the proUibleCoinuiunder* 
iii-Uliiof of tliH Gt'imaii foiccs in time of w-ar. 
Tlie Field Mursli.ill is nn old ictenin of seventy 
nnd hart won icpiitation alike iih n writer and as it 
lighter. Ciiiimisly enoiigli Ids first literary' eflorls 
were novclt written when u oidet at Gro'.s-Uch- 
teifcldo to help to snppoit Iiis widowed mother. 
Hut he achiev^ liin woild-wi Jo reputation by the 
piibliaatioii of “ Nation in Arms " nnd “ Army 
Le-vdcrsliip,” which are now stinlicd as Text Books 
ill tho military colleges of every nation. Der 
Ooltz liad long been connected with the military 
training of the Turks but tlie recent Ibilkan con- 
flict proved tliat they b.ad not altogether much 
piuGteJ by the Geiiunii discipline. Even in Ger- 
many, since tlio utter i out of the Turks in a single 
cnni{uign, many thought that Dor Goltz had 
dug tho grave of hU own reputation. But the 
K.iiscr thought otherwise and oppointod him 
Inspector-Genenil of tho Second Army including 
tho dovioi of tho Piusstnn Giiaids. Though 
no favouiito at court owing to his blunt and 
bluff outspoken manner Geldz PhbIih, the title of 
which ho is still pioud, is almost univemlly cousi- 
deiod tho Fatherland’s greatest living soldier. 

blucb of Gollz's military tactics were learnt 
under the greatest living soldier In Germany, 
Field Marshall Count Von Haesler. As he ad- 
mits himself the great spartan soldier “gave my 
whole military life a different direction than it 
would othorwibe havo t-tkeu.” Distinctly, a soldier 
of imagination and ii.iti.vtive, ha is as much a 
groat General as a great writer. In fact if he 
has done nothing more than his books, it would 
Iwivo entitled him to the highest reputation. Hi» 
Yvooks Iiaie heon translated into twelve languages 
ot Europe and wo c.in find no more brilliant nnd 
una^werable apotheosis of obligatory military 
Gcrvico elsowheiu. All of Goltz’s wiitings are 
marked by a picture.sijucness and lucidity which 
stamp him a man of literary style. Germany 
and the IGiiser, s.vy s a writer, have showered their 
richest honours on the bespectacled soldier who 
looks moie like a schoolmaster than a General. 
From bis i-ank of junior lieutenant in the Austrian 
campaign 0II866 in which he had his left shoulder 
emasbed by shell fire, Goltz has risen to the 
dignity of tho Field Mai-shnll of Prussia and 
Knight of the Black Eagle 
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WOMEN AS STANDARD BEARERS 

by the lady fkances balfoub. 


little procession pabbod along the bide of 
' one of the great London thorougMa«s 
leading to the west, a district of ^ndon 
I ' still full of the remains of ancient lo^t 
trees and the leafy orchards of farm-houses, which 
have long ghcnpl.ace to streets and gardens. 
There are many people walking, always 
along the pilgrim way, and to-day we watch the 
over widening and deepening line of men who are 
preparing for the battle-front. _ 

This procession was a faithful imitation of the 
movement of troops. Kight was falling, the lamps 
were half lit, and there were more shadows than 
light. All tho marchers ought to have been in 
their beds, preparing for the day and the hour 
still a long avay ahead of them, for the «We*t ^ 
about nine years of age. and the rank-and-Sle 
were about two years younger. They were 
Ing to the tuck of drum, beaten as (^ as could U 
seen on a variety of tin plates and lids. Their 
formation was close, and they kept an even tmd. 
The boys were beating the drums, and the liWe 
company was led by two standard bearer*, pe 
two that carried the flags were girls, and in their 
hands the well-worn folds of the Union Jack were 
held carefully aloft. The children play at War, 
and as they gather under their elected leaders the 
standard bearers are the women. 

But tho thoughts of many hearts may be 
revealeil is the constant feeling as we tread tbe 
accustomed ways and get used to the unaccustom- 
ed sight®. . ... , , ,, 

Women in their elToits for the rights of full 
citizenship have been so often confronted with the 
menace of War, with the assertion that when it 
is made thev must stand and look on. Buitc 
force it is tint inns, and they are no judges of 
the hour in tho nations when that supreme Icbt 
must be applied. 

To day internationally, women are thinking of 
the future. Every country ia wondering what 
will be its life when at last the “sulphurous 
canopy " of ‘^ar is cleared away. Every nation 
knows it cannot return to the old waj-*. Somo 
will suffer in loss of territory, to all will eorae the 
pshaustion of prolonged waifare. Women wOl be 
• in the majority of men all over the Continents 
that engaged in the struggle. Already, where there 
is conscription, the work of men is being doi» by 
31 


women. “The imibt bhall foam lomnd the white 
feet of laugliing girls whobo sires have marched 
— fiom 'whence there is no return. We are con- 
stantly being asked why women are not being 
employed in tho traffic by tram and rail, 
and in bureaus and fields ns they are m 
France. The answer is that with a volunteer 
army, as sve have, the call to arms car. be met 
witliout depriving these services of their usual 
male workers, and that the established order of 
things is so little disturbed at present, it is not 
necess-iry to use women in a way unaccustomed 
to the ordin.ary habits of the public. The British 
people would rather go without a thing than have 
their conventional ideas as to what ought to be 
donoupset. An innkeeper, who was stillemploy- 
Ing Gciman waiters in this country, was told by a 
customer that it would be more seemly to have a 
set of women waiters. He replied, Germans he 
had always had, and he did not see hia way to do 
otherwise. 

There is a gi-e.at ’deni of thh conventionalism 
and red tape about the methods of 'the funds 
raised for the relief of distress. The Prince of 
Wales* Fund is being administered by a Commit- 
tee of men asthe ma'jority, who are totally un- 
acquainted with the conditions of the people, ^nd 
some of them conspicuous instances of having no 
administrative ability. An early decLaion not to 
help women to obtain remunerative employment 
was entirely baaed on the old assumption that 
women could not bo employed, and if their bread- 
winner w'.as away, they must be supported on the 
old system of soup and bread ticket*. 

Now, as the men have passed away from their 
civil occupations and form p.art of the army at 
tho front, what does their absence reve.al ? It 
now ehoivs at once how closely interwoven to-day 
are the ’employment.* of men and women. All 
that implies a liberal education has been shared 
for forty years by both sexes. The dislocation of 
trade and commerce, and the Stock Exchange 
ho* thrown more women-typists out of work than 
™ Clothing Departments would bo 
women were in the trenches, and 
the Telephone and Post Office service has taxed 
the strength and endurance of women as highlv 
ot tho men emplojcd. Pethaps, when 
t-«<»«U0W5 ns a suirej-ot tha splendid pnblis 
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Utter, yet blio liorbcU veeinn to have \)een pretty 
well coiiSdent of it, for blie tricij to pei-suado tbo 
exiled piince, llama, to forsalto his beautiful, 
noble ^vif6 Sita — Sita who is admired and revered 
to this day in India as the embodiment of the 
highest ideal of womanhood. Dut, as fate would 
have it, her offer ended m her mutilation hy 
Luxman. Ljinka’b pioud monaicli could not 
brook such a peiboiial insult to his sister, and tho 
kidnapping of SiU by him and the subsequent 
terrible war with Rama weio the .sequel of 
Madame Shurpannklii’s adventure 

tVe had our iiglitiug women aho. In the 
Ramayan itself we find that Dasjiratba’b youngest 
wife, Kaikeji, gets her two boon.s (which she 
ultimately uses as a means for the disinberitauce 
and lanishment of Rama) for having saved hU 
life in a great b.ittle with a poworful Daitya 
named Sambara. In the other epic, tbe Maha- 
bhaitita, we see how tho invincible hero of tho 
time, Arjuna, was challenged to and engaged in 
perbonal combat by PiemiL. the (Juven of our 
Indian amazons, until neiUi-d frivnds iuteifered 
and the fight ended in the mani ige of the com* 
batants. 

Fassiog over to tho middle iiges, we find that 
the history 0 ^ Rajputiiia teems with accounts of 
the heroic deeds of its daughteis during the 
Mahomedan Period. One of the most noted among 
them was tbe beautiful Padmini, called the 
Flower of Cbitore, a title for «bKh ebo paid 
deaily enough. Pur Ala-ud dm, King of Delhi, 
hearing of her beauty, was euamouied of her 
and treacherously capturing her hiishiDd, the 
Rana of Chitore, claimed her as his ransom. 
Padmini, re«olved to j*ay Ala-ud-diii back in his 
own coin, disguised her two thousand chosen 
warriors as her maids of honor nnd palanquin 
bearers and bravely rescued licr liusb.\nd frooi 
the enemy’s camp. Thu princes and all the best aud 
bravest of the warriors of Chitotc had sactificod 
their Ihos in the w.it . but when, at last, it was 
< clear that the lall of tbe city was inevitable, tho 
terrible Johir rites wore resolved upon us » last 
icsourco. At tho head of a yellow-robed proces- 
sion of singing women was tbo “Flower of 
Chitore, ” seroDO and smiling, going to meet her 
death by fire to escape tbe insults of AU*ud*din. 

The warrior-princess of Thoda, Tarabai, who, 
by her unshaken resolve, got back her father'd 
city for him, .together with her brave husband, 
from tho Mahomedons, is another example ol the 
high and noble Epirit of Rajputnis. And the 
famous Regent of BijapnT,Chand Sultana, 


wtat tt comliiration ot heioio resolve, political 

genius and wisdom have we in her ! 1^® 
woman, who had guided the two States of Ahmed- 
nagar and Bijapur thiough the stormy days ot 
intenml political stnfo and conducted the famous 
“ Battle of the Veil " so brilliantly, at last met 
hei death by tlio Inuids of a vile traitor. Auian* 
gnzobe, the last of the ically powciful 
ought to hivo good cause to leineinber a Maba- 
latt-i piinccES — tho mother of Shivaji. the 

death of his geneial, Afjul Khan, was due to 
hei. A brave nnd ambitions woman and .a 
ceio devotee of the tloddeps Kali, she contem* 
plates such a ilced ns the ticacherou-. nutidci of 
Afztil nithout a ijualni — a thing which even her 
dating and re&oliitu son hesiUtes to do. After 
spending a whole night in prayers to her Godd«3 
she appe.vis in the morning ns one divinely m* 
spired and enjoins upon Shivaji the canying out 
of the task without remorse — for such a dew 
committed to put down tbo desecrator of the 
Mother’s temples cannot bo a sin. And her obc* 
dient and loving son, Shivaji, bends his wUl to 
her stiong foHh. 

Two other Mobrntla princesses— Abalya Bs> 
of Indore and tbe Rani of Jbansi — will be remein* 
beicd in history along with Shivaji’s mother. The 
former, though more noted for statecraft, once 
overthrew the military plans of Badho, the Pesb- 
wa’a untie, by her clever strategy ; and the latter 
fought personally during tbo mutiny. Tbcid 
DO space to enter into any details abyuttheni and 
we shall pass on to the modern woman. 

a CUAXQED 'Auun. 

Curiously enough women seem to have changed 
their tl«e, or rather forced to change it. 
wbat nation will dream ot going to war to-day, 
say, for the bake of a princess ? Everybody wiU 

ridicule it a*i a. mclodvavaatic idea vn thcec dajv 

of tuateriaUbiu aud demveracy. Though now ft' 
days it is u common ciy iu the tVcat that their 
Women oie being dewotuauised — i. e., lobing a.1^ 
their womanly qualities of gentleness, modesty, 
etc., by their inordinate desire to compete with 
men in all public offices — with all this we havO 
not yot heard that a single woman, not oven Mrf< 
I’ankhiirst, has offered to go to thefront. Public 
opinion would ivgvrd the idea of women as fight- 
ers in the ranks es outrageous. And for that 
leaton the Russian damsel who shouldeied a rifl« 
and fought in the trenches recently ; the young 
Servian, Miss Sophie Yovanovitch, who had th® 
credit of sending several Turks to their heaven 5 
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A l>UcniCS5 AND HER SEWING MACHINB. 

The DiKhfSi of Wentmiri.trr b wj \»itb Jice prepamUoue at G ffo*-! Hoiiae, Rochampton. 
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Xenia Kritekdya a^ho took part 
Japanese War; Harietana Korotovitch «ho 
fenght by the side ot her husband m the eame 
war; Hannah Snell, “ a truculent lookingp^n, 
irho pUyed an actire part in the eieee of Ponm ^ 
cherry; Christian D,sris, the “fat, jolly won..", 
the female eoldier whoso S™ may he “eeir rn the 
Chelsm Hospital Coiuolery, and, last, the well 
known English women, rhorbe mssel, who 

at Fontenoy, and “Ur. James Barry, w o 

at Waterloo and in the Ctrmea-all ieso 
had to work disgrrised as men. So they hare 
now turned their minds towards tire great wrirk 
ol morey*-the rar o and comforting ot tiro wounderl 
Oil the httttlefieUl. 

Buskin has somewhere said that "'ortren, ^ 
have public work to do like men but on Ihr^rr o™ 
specUl gtortnd ; that, as a woman a work homo 
ciTsUts in the heaulitying, '<'"“>‘■'■8 
comforting of it, she has her dutres to perform in 
the resthetio, educational and humanitarian rl - 
patlmenta of public life. In the >«*»,. 
these she has obtained recognl ion rh '-hly 
though manure shy of “hnowledging her in ‘he 
ethere. The fact that there is sncl, a 
find adeciuftte btaff of nurses at the '’ar-field to 
day is die to a woman Miss N‘Sht*tigde 

• who was one of the prime founders of the Ucd 


HEROISM AMONG MODERN WOMEN. 

Though the women of to-day do not actually 
join the army and do the bloody work of murder, 
they are not the less brave than in the olden days, 
as ivUl be been by several accounts that appear in 
the newspapers of many a bravo deed performed 
by them. Among these s'* the Grand Biirhecs of 
Luxemburg who opposed the oncoming of the 
German troops by placing her motor-car in their 
p.ith, tilt the German heroes (?) pointed their 
revolvers at her and told her to get out of the 
way quickly. And the two telephone girls of 
Louvain — how proud we feel to lo-od about them! 
These two were working at the telephone when 
some shells exploded near the building and jiart 
of it tumbled «lo\vn. But they stirred not from 
their post for fear of creating confusion in the 
Belgian army at a certain point. Another brave 
woman is a Madame Macherez who, when the 
Mayor of Soisson fled, took charge of the town and 
defied the Germans to do their worst. We can- 
not help admiring the tireless energy of the 
Union Des Femmes de France which U conduct- 
ing a numbet of temporary hospitals in Nancy 
and the surrounding places for the sake of the 
wounded. Ono of their nurses, a girl of seventeen 
was killed by .i shell. Yet they are doing their 
self-imposed task undaunted even within range of 


INDIAN WOMEN. 

And the women of India? Thav -‘I. 
getting things ‘‘o"® Cwke though their work pon..inf. 

„h.„ Fioceiice Nigh.ing- of 

2j lakhs in cash for the "War Fund. Mr RN, 
pendranath Bhsu has told us that the wom'p» • ' 

Bengal have offared their jewelry for tl,a “ “ 

of .1,0 Eiapiie. No oae bii't a„ 
etand how grc.il innet be the ilevotioi. . 1 , . 
prempt eiivli a loyal wish. For Ho r 

know to their wst how passional fo,.°d re .“ 

The ouKua etenme. 

\\ ehavo thus seen how wa,, , 
and caate™ are giving th,;, re„ "eatein 

and energy tor the Empire n,", ' “"My 

l»vo given something more prt;! “rel'*’' “'em 
^ • etateman recently saM iTl *“ “ie. 

" some of them have o.,. “ ^ ^ epeech— 

th« lit, itrelLX®™»"=tIung m„rd~- 
thoee that are dear fo them the lives of 
■ "^"“tnaroalwaj 


VS of her thav a gicikv x/wk., 
was lost to her country when Florence Nighling. 
ale was born a woman 1" In thi. present war 

trom the highest lady to the poorest woman in 

tho Empire each is working in her own waJ “v 
the benefit ot the wounded soldiers and their 
tamilies. Her Majesty Queen Mary isintennting 
hcr&elt "icatly on theii behalf and her gift of a 
motor ambul iiilo for the u»o of tho Indian 
is but a single instance of it. The Duthess of 
Westminister and other great ladies are person- 
ally exerting themselves m prepaiing clothes and 
comforts. And thousands of women in EngUnd, 
France and Russia are doing valuable work m 
various directions soch a. oigu™? i-**! kit- 
chen.-. fostering orphans and the like. Many. re 
stepping Into the pl.irea of men as typists, cl.iks 
and waitere so that the nation » business may not 
•uffer Pome have ilready gone to the front as 
Erf Cross nuisee, while others are rap ac.ng the 
profe-siotialnuisa- in the home hospitals. 
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modic verses which liare been occniioned by the 
war v?e feel that they are unequal to the matciial 
with which they deal. It could not be otherwise. 
Even the most agile minded of our poets, can at pro- 
eeitthope to do no more than to seize some salient 
particular, to assimilate some partial and incom* 
pleto impression, and then give expression to it 
as best lie may. The more limited his endeavour 
• the ;'rc'.iter his success is likely to be. 

'Iho poets who, greatly daring, have tried to 
bo compi-ehonsivo and general are for the most 
part compelled to be imitative. Not that they 
necessarily iinitato any pvaiticular poem or poet of 
the past, but that they seem to rely too much on 
the analogies of other days and other wars. They 
fall into the error oF tlwe genllomen who, 
remembering the curious tnanifostations of popu- 
lar entlnisKsm at the time of the Boer War, 
motored down I'icadilly on the night of the late 
momorable challenge to Germany, waving flags 
and blowing penny whistles ; they met with an ill 
response, although the vast crowd was of one 
mind in favour of tho war. There is no an.slogy 
between this war and the Doer War, there is even 
no complete analogy between this war end 
tho Na^Ieonic wars, or the war of the Ai oinda. 
^Ve live in a different and more complex society, 
and we are convulsed with a difference; and so 
poems of the war which are but echoes of the 
p.srt fail to convince us. 

This quality of not altogether justiflable remi- 
niscence detracts from the power of many of the 
poems which strive to express the nation's prepa- 
ration before battle, the hour of quiet epif-dedica- 
tiou which calls in the force of religions feeling to 
make more enduring the ardour of patriotism. 
So, for example, Mr. Henry Newbolt’e verses 
mVW T.h^ i>! jvjtdnb w? isr^st.vfuxsAe 
an example, seem something of an anachronism 
despite their considerable be.auty of espres.sion. 

EagUnd : whore the iscred flsioe, 

Duma before the inmost shrine, 

Where the tips that lore thy name, 

CoDseci’ste their hopes and thine, 

Where the bsRoers ot thy dead. 

Weave their shadows overhead. 

Watch beside thine arms to-night. 

Pray that Ood defend tho Right. 

So shalt Ihourrhen morntof! comes 
Rise to CDixiuer or to fall, 

Jojful bear the rolling droms, # 

Joyfol hear tho trumpets cal), 

Then let memory tell thy heart : 

“ Eoglaod 1 what tboo rrert thoa art I " 

Oird thee with thine ancient might, 

Tcrtb f and God defend tbe Right f 


Imitation ns a c-ause of weakness is at Work 
also here in India, iu the case of the numoroas 
lyrics which have seen the light in our press and 
elsewhere since the war began. Severe criticium 
would be out of place, but it should bo remem' 
bored that while* those who are Indians by birth 
may use the English language habitually in ali 
the aflbiis of everyday, it is next to impossibJo 
that any not born to the use of this toii'mo 
should ever acquire that instinctive knowledge 
of almost imperceptible accent and sound valuer 
which is essenti.il to tho writer of elfpctive verse. 
Hence we get such quaint rhymes and rythm^ as 
this. — 

Itajpiits, Ourkh.as, or Sikhs, 

Jslims, all intermix. 

The fact is that while the value of these 
ti-ihutes of Indian vetse as tlie fliitbentie oi,t. 
come of a splendid loyalty must be patent to all 
it would be foolish ond insincere to prahe them 
as Hter.itnre. And the mystical prose-poetry of 
Hr. Tagore is unlikely to find in the war a 
fruitful source of inspiration. 


Not that it must be imagined tliat India has 
a monopoly in war poetry which is teehniealiv 
or otherwise deficient; fearful examples might ho 
culled from every quarter of the Empire, and from 
h»»t itself. This, for iostoooo, cotae, 
from the Daily Matl , — 


Belgium cencected War, 

This deserved her fate, 

Thst’a tho bUchestTeutOBiolie, 
Published up to date. 


And another bard, stirred no doubt by Mlltrs • 
following blank veyre 


P jEswsp e'XAvihratmg matter lef 
examine a few of those poems whirh i • 

double merit of truth a^d melodv As^h 
hinted, these aro generally to As has b 
the productions of those who have a “T 

wives to isolated phases and sc.att\ 

How finely, for e.xainple Hr Th* *«»pressi( 
preserved for us thU ^ ^f^rdy 1 

in.srching troops omentsry glimpse 

Hen who march away • “*• 

ItWlk ^ ioing, 
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D»))iers they be, 

CoKlfind’ti ii> e<] are we ; 

tier distcesg would le»(e us racing: 

N*y. V7e see wlwt we nre doing, 

Tbough some may not ace. 

He lias caught it all ; the physical conditions, 
•with the dim light of dawn, the free and yet 
restrained swing of marching feet, and the spiri- 
tual atmosphere, the doubts that ate dis^pated 
as soon as born by the vehement assertion of 
truth. 

Curious, but not to be neglected, is the fact 
that among those poems of a phase, the fnllest 
appeal, the most complete and s.itisfj’ing thougli 
not the greatest, achievements an' to \>e found in 
verses that mock, that hate, that burn with bitter 
irony. What m Its limited way tonld be hotter 
than Barry Pain on ‘ The Kaiser an<l liod ’ ' 

Led by tVilhelni, ai you tell. 

God ha« done extremely well , 

You with patronieing nod 
Show that you approre of Ood, 

Kawer taoe a queaUon new— 

Thit— does Qod approve of you ? 

' And ono later couplet must not be omitted 

Impious brsggsrt, you forget , 

God 3a not your cooienpt yet 
Bwift himself achieved little that was better in 
verse than that ironic clash and conflict of ideas. 

Kately, but gladly, one recognises as one reads 
tiie inevitable phrase which is the product not of 
cleverness but of the mind drawn taut and tense 
by the need for e.Ypres»on. Here it is, for in- 
stance, crude perhaps and coarse, but truly stamp- 
ed In the mint, when Mr Hewlett says of the 
Kar»er that . — 


— When this tyrant for too long 
ilath shook the blood out of bis esrs 
lie nisy have learned the price of wrong. 

And again, perhaps, in Mr. Watson’s poetu of 
the naval fight at Heligoland 
Each rejoieiag gun 
Welcomed a foe St band, 

Andthuoderiog its deliKbt, 

Opened its mouth outright. 

And bit them in the Bight, 

The Qigbt of IletigoUnd, 

The twisted, common pun, smacks properly of 
victory and fierce exultation oter a strong foo hard 
smitten. 

Too long to (piotc, hut outstanding .among 
the<;e occasional verses, is Mr. Hiulyard Kipling’s 
‘ h'or all we li.ave and aie.’ It is outstanding 
because it unites, in n higher degree th.an ino«t, 
the nobility of the general with the vivid quality 
of the particular. If we accept it as the best, or 
among the best, of verses jet produced in this 
time, it must be admitted that it is no more than 
the clearest and fullest in a chorus of discordant 
and often inarticulate voices. Yet would ne have it 
othennse? Tecnique may falter, and the cunning of 
expression fail, when confroc ted with this amaying 
welter of the nations, and yot there is a qu.ality 
in many of these songs which it were ill to mi^^i 
and which calls to mind the words of that great 
Elizabethan Sir Philip Sidney, who protested— 
“I must confess my own barbarousness: I never 
heard the old song of ‘ Percy and Douglas,’ that 
I found not my heart moved more than by a 
trumpet ; and yet it is sung but by some blind 
crouder, with no rougher voyce then rude stile." 
It would ill become us now to bo more censorious 
than he. 
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ALTi ABOUT TOE WAB. 


PRINCE VON DULOW. 


PimooVo.. ISoloivw thoone Ocironn stato,- 

man who enjoy* a Kiiioi»nn rerulnllou. Ili, 
meer H oweptional, T],o nnthor ot tL 
Men Around tho Kniser” lelli u* that Piinco 
BuW now eialy-ave, trace, hi, anre,?^? 
back to the twelfth century. For i-encr?. 
ions hi, family lia, been conapiciioiwly idfntihed 
with war .elision, dipl„m„j,, politic,,^ Iitaai „ 
S, a„ 7 '?'' . e-* laovement"; 

1 ru,s.a and Germany. P.ior to hi, appointment 
as Foreign Secretary in Beilin in ifmV „ , ‘ 
had a unique international eape.ienco’ aT tZ 
German Legal, one and K„h.a„ie, 7 t st iiete,“ 
g, Pans, Home and Bukliare^t. H© Uq 
won many a diplomatic bout in hi<» t 

^reer. Ue brousht ahont the diwn fXTM 

SfSer'Zu^h. S beYT''«" ““ 

pul upon pZaf inc?seda„ ''Xt'h''''”'“*‘r 

great landed classes ahmiM k tliat the 

burden of the nZosej i 'tH. '"“ 7 “'' ">» 

agS^rlan ArlKacy „ ; " «» 

Tho " November StorV" of lom 

Hiilow', fateful iournev to pjfa »' 

from hi, Soverelsn Me.m. the iSeLt 
re, ere. in the dimumion' „„d '^S,° 
nation 8 affHirs," brought about H n f * ** 
cloeion. And’Prince'LnWd V. ”Tr 
fourth Chancellor of the German ‘® 

quiahcAl ofllco on July 14 , iggg ‘ ™ 

Chancellors havocome and gone mom, n;«.„ , 

hot Bnlow ha, b.nii.n.l* impremeJ iZS 
upon the generabon a, marl, by hi, nltemn™, ' 
by h,. .uprome gilt ot .il,n„. xhal SphTn? 
hko i-e,er.e and ..nrnllled di,,»,i,io„ have .S 
„m ,n good ,te.,d. He ha, had hi, daj.rf 
Parhemontary trmmph,. On. of the X,°' 
of men g, fled w.th a magnetic pnemnc, I 
master of T\ hat Lord hlorlcy called ‘the tedion. 
art of managing men,’ ho delights in g^eef^ 
utterances, roiiartee, imagery and rhetorical appeals 
seasoned with appropriate citations, n© 
stands the psychology of tho Kaiser and the 
German people, but he is not without defects in 
his estimation of other peoples and foreign poli- 
cies. Ilis own statement of the German stand- 
point in his “ Imperial Germany ” is a succinct 
gc?bunt ot his grasp of the German psychology 


and ho foresees tho dendly conflict that was yet 
lirowing in the heart of his nation. 


erif «Mm«ny and Eoglind would b« • 

LnkZi countries, for Europe end for 

Ofllco I li.ve been cco- 
Ml t,« k * ecmflict would never come to pwi:- 
out verrtil ‘ “ V**'®'’ "“t bostUeked wiib- 

.1 ® V? 'I’® “Iscking pertv. 

onlin.b/eT.k!'’ ‘'“t, intJulgo io undue end 

"»eS.A, •'•"'•menu, end did not 

urernest our iiisrino boiler 

orour dignttyl'’*"'’"'’ *““"*"*“ repuUlico 

nolhingto mike an Irrcmediible 
- "V"'’ BngUiid. That i« why I alway. 

-tU^k which wa. bkeir to hurt 
but teai.t^ ,11 whatever quarter it esms, 

W.r aV ,h,r to interfere in the Beer 

wooed ,l,.t ioora'Ml 

lend 


Prince Bulnw liee 
had , 7 . 1 , H* «"y "•« I'”’ 

the conBict.°* 'nbritobility of 


moittMton’wimln'' ’^ * feeler that we 

t. me w" kn... C‘l c.lool.tloe.. Ilicemi 

.mcemr..'S't,e„*," ri!'" bep. el.m.l.ed 

•• •>« «oh mK, on r-om'"-' Aod there, 

armsMhtnfn'"i^*’° invincibility of the German 
mson and,he h.,, otherhopesfor his Fatherland. 

rore«OB*andgJ^"{e[twk“c!r^n 

WMCk’e rBtir?me..t-V ‘f‘e' 

»i>i»e 4 iilclY oonfronii,.! , i " 'i* * »'*“ ”•* 

o"bo4rdthe7roA7"eXmi 

•h. Emner«m * waa entrusted by H. M. 


vn oosrtj the TToAei, V tviei, 

the Emperor, niih Ik, t f waa entrusted by H. M. 

dsr Uio ..me?" en tl.a 

J bendej i, xesign,!;^®* ®“ "'►"ch twelve year. I.lcr 


■"0"ror'‘lSlV“'"r''P ” ""J 

** hisis of a soiin I j held that the 

'Irong. Ll“," 1 ,7 worid policy i, . 

"t^p further “ if pohey.” Bulow p-ent a 
that wo ttnnwend f «''enla demoud* 

‘henwom,„t , r.o " wu'*' Biememk’e elm, 

do. .,7t':,:o°o;.''"„t'r'bo" b, ii,.,.Hd 
weakly vitient Of pesre mm.g our »q\oi,d, renounce all 

■OK ut with rmolute and 7nfa!ov ■ucaund- 

Princo Von “ ””"'”'‘'" 2 '"ocrc. 

IWjnn Co„„,"„'™!,7."-”r""l on iIl„„rio„. 
at tho Court. !?« t- • " Pveat favourite 
otatosnwn to mlly tbe'^^Tr 
cnioe, '■'"gtbo It,i„„, fie, man 
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H. H. THE AGA KHAN. 

I’rinco Khan Is erainently the man of tho 
moment. On the outbreak of tho Great War in 
Europe the Prince gave hia counsel of loj-altj’ to 
the liritbh Uaj to lib followers in everj part of 
the world. in f.»ct the Piinco is tho 
natural leader of tho Moslem world and ho 
exercises this sacred ri^ht with hecoming 
dignity and div^retion. Me is tho descendant of 
the house of the Piophet of IsUm through 
Pitiins, the only child of Malioniinet. Ho is tho 
head of the great sect of tho Isra.ailtins, who are 
fccnttered over all parts of tho woild and in tho 
iihihe world occupiea a unique position. Ills 
ancestors founded tlio dynasty of the latimito 
Caliphs in the tenth contury whose tnfluenco in 
the then world w.tH utiuvaltod alike in intellec* 
tual as in tho mateiul resources. Tlio Aga KhanV 
claim to Persia is no less deep He has a grc.«t 
hold over Iho Persians through marriage and hU 
cliiiais to connections with the early kings of 
Persii are recognized. In the last century liU 
grandfather was about to succeed to the throne of 
Per>ia. Hut fata decreed otherwise nn<l ho sought 
refuge in Indw. Now begins (ho Princo'eas-eociatioii 
with thefortuncsof the lltiti-'h whose cm<e holms 
e<pOftse<{ with such loynf enthusiasm. His loyalty 
.i« traditional. Hi« grandfather cant in hU lot with 
the Ilritish In India and fought valiantly in tho 
Afghan and Sind wars. The nriti«h Government 
recogni^eMho help by nflerirg ‘'tho hononrrd 
Ally " a political pon«ion and the title of Hik 
H ighness. And the grandson cf tho First Aga 
Khnn haa kept tho tradition in tho very spirit of 
tho old rompict. Ho volunteered to serve sa a 
private in any infantry in Iho present war. 

The sudden nprizing of the Turks )ji» been n 
tnxl tn llfir tAw jlg** 

stuck tohis princjpl<s,and themessngo lioaentloIiiH 
iiinnmetnhla followcra all over tho world is an 
inspiring recoid. He is angry with Oorm-iny and 
•orry for Turkey. 

II. H. tho Agi Kh.sn stirlnl on a iMf»ion to 
1‘gyr^ and India, at the instance of If. II. King 
Gaorge. Jfo one is liettcr fitted lor this work, 
none ran do it more Ihoroughly. He has done 
his work in Egypt and is full of lively impressions 
of tho land of the Pharonhs. In India, ns the head 
of tho Ismsili Mshomedans and President of tho 
AlMndU Moslem League, his tnfinenco is iupramo 
among hU co-r«Hgioniata. 


M. DELCASSE. 

Foremost .‘imong the politicians of hVance, 
M. Dclcasse's presence as the French IMinister of 
War W.IS enough to esasperate the Germans. The 
Germans could tolerate anything but this virile, 
feiile^s nnd acute minister. M. Eelcasse has 
pUyed a giejit roleyn the diplomatic history of the 
continent. A svarm siipjxirter of the 'TripJe 
JCnlenle it must rejoice his soul to find the Allies 
marching shoulder to shoulder against the common 
enemy. Ho was Colonial Miiiister'in 1694, and 
Minister of Foreign Aflaire in 1898. But this' 
l.'tUcr oflice ho had to relinquish owing to Germiin 
pressure. The Germans prncticMIy demanded 
his lesigiuxtion nt the threat of war, whii;h 
Fmnce, though unwilling, had yet to comply 
with. Hut tiow Frantso has her levenge, and wh«t 
sort of nmn is her Minister? M. Delcasse 
combinea ihe high intelligence and solid ins. 
truclion *'f old France with the temper aqd 
and the spirit of the new. He is now tho guar* 
dian of natioual honour and an essentift! bulwark 
of liU country. It was he, observes a writer In 
the ForfniyAt/y slioitly after the war, that fully 
realiseil lint the friendship and support ()f 
England ueie indis|>enbah1e to France for the 
proj>cr development and protection of her world* 
interests. "It was he that obtained for his nation 
a free hand in Morocco and neutralised nil euh- 
stantial intcrestathero. Tho'Algeciras Convention’ 
WAS n bitter lesson to him nnd brought home to 
him .the necessity of strength. He helped to 
realise in Parliament the ptogranime of two shipn 
every year and carried out the coneentratioh of 
the n.tvnl forces in tho jfediterrane.vn wherg 
things werecompliented by tho growing navies of 
Italy nml Austria. He has often been acensed of 
<00 iiVhff a fn'th :'n ICussfa, Ai'uiBeff Aoing pt-rsonn • 
grata with the Czar's Government." Ho is, conti. 
mies the writer, a confirmci) enemy of tho Ger. 
mans and their bulJyisjn, and if his disregard of 
Germany at the time of Algecinis really cauied's^ 
danger to hw country, it was bcavuse othei- 
departments of the Bute were not directed with 
the snmn fenrlews energy and high ell'iciency as hii| 
own. With his rigid logical argument, and 
brilliant oratorical attacks, and with ’his mottcj 
* renunciation is abdication' — we might well 
sath&ed that he will enable Franco, to rise equal 
to ila present crisia and hold up her head with 
as great an honour as ever. > ‘ 
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MR. J. E. REDMOND. 

John Edward lledniond, M.P. tbo leader of 
tlie Jiatioiialist Party in Ireland 5a the 8 ot» 
of the Lite W. A. liedmond, M. P. he 
w,\3 educated in Trinity College, DuhHn 
and passed out as -Barris-ter fiom Qiay’e 
Inniul&BO. He enteied Parliament in 1881, 
and c-une under the inttuenco o{ Chailcs Stewart 
Parnell whose cloak he now wc.irs. Mr. Bodniond 
is the posset.&or of polished mantieia ajul ib » 
typical exxmpio of a thorough Irish gentleman of 
tho squire clis.s. Mr. Paviiell, though ho 
valued Redmond as a fellow-worker and 
supporter, had no idea of his talents and 
vsvpatAy VnhcT. tsrh^ •wW'Tv 

the Parnell fia&co occurred that John ilwlnrond 
came to tho front. The Irish p.«rty was divided 
as to the leadership of Parnell, tho majority 
being agilnst Pariidl thinking that tho cliims of 
Irel.\nd were greater than loyalty to Parnell' 

, John Redmond was on tho bide of the minority 
•who were led by Parnell. The fierce controversy 
that resiiUcd from this dir Uioik of views enOeil 
•with ParneU's etrdden death and Johtr Itedruond 
becaino leader- of the minority and from that tim^ 
has dernonatnvted lusC.aproity fova pAElwmeirtacjf 
leader's position. While John Redmond wasth^’ 
loader ol tho minority party John Drilon led th«’ 
majority side. Later on,' John Uillon saw th^ 
we.nkne«s of a divided patty and refusing to 
Tc-elcctcd, John Redmond by universal consen*- 
aS}Unied the leadership whicli he h-as held so nbl/ 
and with so much tact. A man of ampleprivaV® 
me.ana Mr. Redmond devotes nil hiV time to poh" 
tics, and the lloubo of Commons h.as come to ro' 
cognise his influence. Ke has tho confidence of 
his countrymen in Eiigl.and and Ireland and of 
his cotnp.Uriotsiu Scotland and the United Stated* 
His moderation and good sense intho Ulster Crisis 
has been recognised .and is in remarkable contrast 
vrrth the theatrical anil m'elodrani.rtic c ndiict of 
Sir El ward Carson, while bisleaderrhip and loyal' 
ty to Great Britain as a whole, during tho present 
war has raised him in tho estimation of the whot® 
country. As an orator ho h.as a melodlooa nttc<' 
anco. lie balances his sentences with consuminat® 
skill and is often quite brilliant in bis phrastt?* 
logy. He is undoubtedly a very eloquent speake*** 
Ilrs voice is of considerable strength and volun*® 
witli a variety of intonation which rescues it 
from monotony. John Redmond is still younS 
and has a great future before him. 


KRUPP VON BOHLEN. 

■\Viten Armageddon descundud on Europo tho 
ono nama that wasin tho lips ofull was Krupp. 
And Krupp is a national institution in Gerni.any, 
an institution aa sacred as Iho Houso of tho 
llohenrolleins. For half a century, fifty-two war 
oflices and general btalTb throughout the world 
have fed the factory fat. H'e are told that 
twenty-three slates in Europe, eighteen in 
Anrerica, six til Asia and five in Afiicr me peinia- 
ncnlly on the list of Krupp's purcJ«u>eiB. “ Since 
tho Great Exhibition at London in 1651,” says the 
author of “3fcn Around the Kaificr," when an 
obscuro Rhenish steel-maker from Essen electrified 
UiMDiJifcar.^ univorsa wiJJj.n. ijoundjEC />£ flmrJnsA. 
ca-st steel the German Aimy and Navy have 
hroiiglit 29,000 Krupp guns,” And Ihese aro 
today thundering from tho rarupaits of the 
Geimnii lines. 

Mr. Frederick ‘SVilUam "Wile, the /AjiVy J/aif 
coirc.\pondcutiu BerJiu, dosciibes Dr. Kiupp Von 
.Bohlen as a scholirly-tooking man, youthful and 
of morlest bc,aji)>g and courtly niaunei'. “ He is 
tho hubtmnd of the ‘ C-innon queen,’ and innnag— 
itig diroclor of the anst nrscnii] of whiclisheis 
the sole owner. But he has since co-ased to be 
simply the man who married Hhe greatest for- 
tune in Germany.’ Ho h in reality the master 
of Ebbcn ohd a worthy le.)der of the gicatest in- 
dustrial organisation in the world. Sirys Mr. 
Wile, “ Ue h-W proved that he is not an accident. 
The 75.000 members of tho Krupp stniTand the 
community of 500,000 souls whom they represent 
look up to Krupp Von Bohlen with the same 
spirit of lea-crential loyalty which inspired three 
generations of workmen to leganl tho Krupps as 
their liege lord<. ’Ihey too would be ready to 
follow where Krupp Von Bolden le.ads, behind ’ 
the guns and .the impenetrable armour they them- 
selves have forged." 

Mr. Wile gives a vivid description of the great 
organiratioii at Essen. The picture shows the 
gigantic chai-ncter of the enterpiiso. 

These great works of the hou-^e of Krupps are 
the symlrol of the Teutonic spirit of enterprise 
otgirnisation and efficiency. TJie teachings 
of Nictsrebe and Trietschke are thus com- 
pleted by the House of Krupps whoso engines 
of destruction mo now thundering on the banks 
of the Ypres and the Marne and from the taifi- 
parts of Metz and Konigsburg. 
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LORD HALDANE. 

The Right Ilon’ble Richard Rurdon Ilnld-ane, 
First Viscount of Cloanden F. R. S. Kt , I^nl 
High Chancellor ot Groat Britain since 
1912, tnembor of the Judicial Cominittee 
of the Priry Council, p.c;l.i..d.. Rector of Edin- 
burgh Unirersity, Chancellor of the University of 
Bristol, is the son of the late Robert ntlJano of 
Cloinden W. S. and of Mary Elizabeth Bnrdon 
Sandersen. He was educated at the Edinburgh 
Academy and at the Edinburgh and Gottingen 
Universities. Prom 1892 — 94he filled thepUoe 
of Giftbrd Lecturer in St. Andrew’s Univeisity. 
He entered Parliament in 1885, as member for 
UadJin'glonsbire, Lord llddane wasborn in 1856. 
At Edinburgh University he was phenomenally 
proficient in philosophy end at Gottingen he 
eagerly absorbed the doctrines of the great Ger- 
man thinkers Kant, Hegel, Fichte and Schopen- 
liAuer. He speaks German like a native and, 
when there, made a careful study of the German 
g}'Btem of education. 

In 1877, young Haldane decided to go in for 
‘ the study of Law and read in Chamber’s and 
became 13 xrrister-atdaw in 1879, and Queen’s 
Council in 1890. His opportunity did not come 
till he was 24 years of age and, although for the 
first year or two of practice his income was limit- 
ed to two figures for the year — for he bad no 
infiuence and no solicitor friends — before five 
yearsof work he had established a reputation and 
when only 33 years of age took silk. From that 
time bis income was beyond all expectations. He 
is known to hare earned X15,000 in one year 
refusing £5,000 worth of further demands. Ill's 
knowledge is declared to bo encyclopcedtc, his 
labour untiring and his rers-atility astonishing. 
Ills only recreation except on rare occasions when 
he engages in a walk on a Scotch moor is variety 
in his occupation. Of athletic build, his face is 
largo and massive, the only sign of a stndent 
about him being the colourless whiteness of his 
complexion. He has been called the “Brain of 
tho Empire ’’ and one of his chief characteristic* 
• is that he can manage with only four boure of 
sleep out of the twenty-four. 

His legal practice has not been confined to 
England and he has been retained by Colonml 
Governments to conduct their cases. It is said 
that on one occasion, within the space of a fort- 
night, he argued appeals in connection with the 
Privy Council from Burma (Buddhist low), New- 
s'ealand (Maori Cqstom)j the Cipe (Roman Dutch 


Taw), Bombay (Mahomodan Law), the Channel 
Islands (Italian French and Roman Law) and 
Bengal (Hindu Law.) His studies of the Oennan 
edni^tional system stood him in extraordinary 
good stead na President of the Board of Edu^- 
lion. lie is a strong advocate for higher eilucn- 
tion, that, in his opinion, being the only basis of 
efficiency and he never was tired of pointing to 
Germany as an example. He has rendered service 
to every possible kind of committee and in 1905, 
nrcepte«l the position of Secretary of State for 
War which he lield for seven years. As IVar Lord 
he^ceasctessly urged the construction of the best 
possible weapons of dcsti notion and interested 
iiimself greatly in the study of projectiles. His 
opinion of all the defence measures of England 
lias been that the Navy is the main arm of protec- 
tion and he u’as insistent in recommending that 
merit and ability and not seniority should bo the 
principle tn selecting Admirals. Mr. lIald.inB 
when War Minister cherished .the idea of a Na- 
tional Army formed of the manhood of the country, 
trained and organised on lolnnteer lines—such 
for instonce asCail Kitchener is at this eleventU 
hour organising for employment against the 
enemy. Personally, Lord Haldane is urbanity itself 
while ho impresses every one with whom he comes 
in contact, witli a reserve force which is colossal. 
Lord Haldane h practised speaker and has a 
marvellous knack of marshalling his facts and 
building np arguments ’born of his legal work. He 
has been known to speak for 2J hours without 
faltering for a word, or referring to his notes. 
His oratory on the other band is in no way note- 
worthy. Some Parliamentary orators prefer the 
stimulating atmosphere of the House of Commons, 
to the ligid calm of that of the House of I.ord<i, 
but Lord Haldane is not deterred from saying what 
ho h.xB to s.ay by any considerations of what his 
.audience is composed. He has something to say 
nndhesa}s it. As Colonial Secretary, or ns 
Foreign Secretary, Ixird Haldane would have done 
better perhaps than as "War Minister, but be has 
attained what in early life he was ambitious of 
securing tbo Lord High Chancellorship of Eng- 
land. Lord Haldane has been, during his busy 
life, « prolific author. “Essays in RirJiamcntary 
Criticism,” the "Life of Adam Smith,” “Schopen- 
h-aaoria "World as Will and Idea, ” “Iklucation and 
Emjdro,” “the Path-way to Reality” are some of 
his better known works. Lord- Haldane has 
never married. Ho is no slave to party, how- 
ever, but ft philc«opher and broad-minded student 
of alTairs, 
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MR. BONAR LAW. 

The lliglit lloii’ble Au.liow Bonnr I^nw, Ica.lcr 
of tho opposition in the House of UoiuinoiiH binco 
1911 is the Boii of a Prcsbyteiun Minister, llio 
Her James Lxw of New Ik unswick, Can Mla, where 
U was horn six and fifty yoats ago. HW mother 

w.is al'O ycolcli and helonged to (ihi'gow. Mr. 

Lawtxhes liis niiuo after ])i. Andiow Boimr, 
author of tho “ Life of Ur. McChojn,” a Ixiok 
which hiaf.vtlici much admired. lien only twelve 
years old ho crossed the Atlantic and became a 
student in the High School at Glasgow which .he 
left, when IG jeirs of age, to join the firm of 
’William Uedstono and Hons, lion Meichants in 

Ol.xsgow, of which his undo was the head. Twelve 

years Uter ho became paituer in the firm of 
William Jacks and Co , ot Glasgow. From 1900 
to 190C he was Rnllamontary Secretary to tho 
tloaial of Tnwle, and in 1900 entered I'ailUment 
for HLxckfrUis, a division of GUi-gow. He lepre- 
eented the Dulwkh Division of C-imherwell from 
1906*1010 and in that yo.ir contested the seatat 
Mancheater. Ho Ins been Chaiiinau of the Glas- 
gow Iron Trade AssocUtion, and when he hecanio 
Leader of the Opposition in 1911 “ all the 
world wondeied," for Mr. llonar Law has not had 
the adventitious suppoitof birth or high mfluenco. 
He is a successful business man who has made a 
competence at tho iron trade. He is a sapiwrtor 
of women siifl'nige, and a total abaUiner and 
in early years wus a Sunday School teacher, lln, 
present position is all the more extraoi-dinary. Ho 
IS an excellent foil to his brilliant predecessor Mr. 
Balfour, who is an aristocrat to the finger tii*s. Mr. 
Bonar Law is a man of the people with a tinge of 
the argumentative swaslibuckler in his methods. 
At tho last coronation ho hec-ame a Privy Connol- 
lor and on Mr. BvUourV roliiomcnt Le.wlerof tho 
Opposition. 

Never iu history perhaps, Insa man of Mr. Bonar 
Law’s birth and antecedents Clleil sjich a i»oHitiiMi 
in the Tory tanks. Mr. Irfiw maiiiwl Miss Annie 
Booloy, "ho made him an alfectionatc and rharm- 
in" wife as long as she lived. Tne following is a 

pcn-pictuie of Mr. Boiiar Dvw when he was 21 

years old— "Fair-haired, (air-complexiontd.gentle 
of manner, quifetof voice, with A singuUtly win- 
ning smilo he was possessed of an impertadn- 
hly good temper and a strong eense of humour 
and there was never any one more careful of 
others' pleasure nor more careless of small person- 
al worries or grievances.” In ParlLatnentary de- 
bate his gentleness of manper and voicp has on 


more than in ono instanco been forgotten. .5fr 
llonar l.nvv'aciucf charncterintic is llioioughnebs— 
hohvsnn iiiflniti) rap.icity for taking pain.-. TliO 
iwn-picturo of 30 yc.iis ago dilTeifi bouieuhat from 
what Mr. Law is now; " Ho is a typo by him; 
«clf " s-ij-b a writer: “ Deep-Bunk eyes, a big 
h<iuaro jaw, an upiight foiohead, a ftniigh 
mouth covered by botiicwliat dionpiiig iiioirit.acho, 
gito rtt fust gliiiroun iiiipu-hsinii of a iiiau ilrcp- 
ly reflective, toiulitsl witli nicl uitlioly hut domi- 
n.»ted liy the rcLOgiiiticiii of the iiecosity f.T 
strong and forcible action. Hero is nithcr tho 
man who, having convinced himself that a cortim 
course of action is iicccsssary, will work without 
personal ostentation with n cei tain grim nithtes-s- 
ness until his object is nil nttuinwl." He is nn ad- 
vocato for Tarifl reform, isagsinst Disendowment 
.and the Irish Nationalist domination, Homorido 
and disunion of tho lliitis^i Ilnipiiennd ng.rin.st the 
Petrol tax and in favour of tho Cocoa duties. Ho 
absolutely ngiinsl tho policy of Mr. Asquitli. When 
ho nssumevl tlie le-adership, ho staled that it wa« 
not necos-wry that a now leader should fiwme 
anew policy. He said “my only hope of lieingof 
service to our iviity is by urging thatl>arty to 
move straight forward wilhoiit haste, but without 
rest, to the goil towards which wo aim. That 
goal is, in the fust pl.ico, to get rid of a Govern- 
inent which has fioin tho fn-st been n d.aiiger to 
Iho country and vvhich is now tearing down tlio 
dcstnictivo path with ever-iiicro.a8ing velocity. 
This last bcnlence is not very t Icar, hut tho me.an- 
ing of Mr. Iaw is not ililliculb to formulate. He 
is a lucid and trenchant .siieakcr, and ho'would 
not have been chosen for leadoi ship were it not 
for his powers of speech. “ As a r.iiHamcntary 
aiul public speaker he jos^e'ses a gift im.-'cen 
since tlio lato Lord S.ilishiiry — that of delivering 
a Bust-ainexl and closely iD.a>-oned -argumoiit or 
attack fni nn hour witliont a single note. In 
pavt tho result of nn aslmushin;! inemoi'j', in part 
of great hilellcctuil quirknevsi. ijiis fieulty .a« it 
is develo|*"d by pr.ctice, cannot fail to plico him 
in the furerinn.t of Biitwh railiament.ary 
speakers," says Lord Gurron. 

On the war hroaking out ^Ir. Bonar Law has 
not opposexl Mr. Asquith’s Government on any 
que:>tion afl'ccting tho opemtioiis necessary for 
the war. Liberal and Conservative have stooil 
shoulder to shoulder like brothers in determining 
to light the war to a finish. 
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POEMS ON THE WAR 


THE LAHREA.TE ON THE WAR. THE SEARCHLIGHTS. 


The following poem by Robert Bridges, the 
Poet Laureate, without title or heading, appeare*! 
in Thi Times of August 8 : » 

Thou caretea«, awoke ! 

'rbou peacemaker tight! 

Btaod. England, for honour, 

Aod Ood guard the llight 1 
Thy mirth layatide, 

Thy cavil and play : 

The foe ia upon thee. 

And grave is the day. 

, Thu monarch Ambition 

Hath harnessed his slaves * 

But the folk of the Ocean 
Are free as the wares. 

Tor Peace thou art armed. 

Thy Freedom to hold : 

Thy Courage at iron, 

Thy Qood'faith as gold. 

Through Vtre, Air, and Water, 
thy trial must be : 

But they that lore life beat, 

Die gladly for thco. 

The Love of their mothers, 

It strong to command; 

The lamo of their fathers, 

• Is might to the>r htnd. 

Much tufferiag shell cleanis thee; 

but thou through the flood, 

Bhalt wio to Salvation, 

To Beauty through blood. 

Up. careless, awake! 

Ye peacemikere, fight I 
EngUnd itande for Honour, 

Uod defend the Bight 1 


TO ENGLAND. 

Mr. Maurice Hewlett has won n conspicuous 
place amongst living winters of romance by his 
Italbn sketcliev. HLs call for EngtUh arms 
appeared iu Th*. Tini's : 

Fight, tioce thou must; itrike quick and fierce 
Bo when this tyrenl for too long 
Hath ehook the hl.iod onC of his eara 

Ha may have learned thw price of wrosg. 

Let him learn this, that the due grief 
Of hie own vice ho cannot ban 
B» outrage of a highway thief j 
Let him romeniber the Coraieen 
Whom England Only durst not dread 
Uv tea or shore, hut faced alooe. 

Nor stayed fur pity of her dead 
Until tbe despot’s day was done. 

Strike, England, quickly, make an end 
Of him who seeks to trade with thee. 

If ha would bargain for thy friend. 

What would ho trade for Liberty ? 


Mr. Alfred Noyes is n. poet of rare distinction, 
his verses famed for a doHc-ate aroma peculiarly 
his own. These lines were prompted by General 
Von Bernhardt’s amazing dictum that “ Political 
morality differs from individual morality, because 
there ia no power above tho State : ” 


Shadow br shadow, atripped forfisht 
The lean black criii'crs learch the tea. 
Night-long their level ahafti of light 
BoTolve, and find no enemy. 

Only they know each leaping wave 
May hida the lightning, and their grave. 

And in the land they guard so well 
l« there no litimt watch to keep? 

An age ia dving. and the bell 

Rings midnight on a vaster deep. 

But over ell its waves, once more, 

The aearchlights move, from shore to shore. 
And eaptains that we thought were dead,' 
And dreamers thtt we thought were dumb, 
And voices lhat we thought wero fled, 

Arise, and call u*, and we oome: 

And ‘^aesrch in thine own foul,” thoy cry, 
**Por there, loo, lorkv thine enemy.” 

Search for the foo in thine own soul, 

Tho eloth, the intellentaal pride ; 

The trivial jest that velle the goal 
For which our fathers lived and died ; 

The lawless dream*, tbe eynio Art, 

That rend thy nobler self apart. 

Not far, not far into the nishl, 

These level swords of light can pierce; 

Yet for her faith does England fight. 

Her fsith in this otir universe. 

Believing Truth and Justice draw 
From founts of everlasting law ; 


The law that rules the stars, our stay, 

Onr compass through the world's wide set 
The one sure light, the one sure way. 

The one firm base of Liberty; 

The one firm road that men have trod 
Through chaos to the throne of Qod. 
Thereforoa Power above the Slate 
The unconquerable Power returns 
The fire, the fire that made her great' 

Oapo more upon her attar burnt 
Once more redeemed and healed and wh«u 
Bhe moves to the Eternal goal. *’ 


“ I worked in a great ahiD».,j l . 

There ceme a eudden woH 
Of Belgium, peaceful b«i„i. * **''* deeiared, 
Asking our aid ; 1 joined the « “"PWpsred. 
iaavtmy We for frr,^„„ 

For Ihost who bade f know • , 
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MR. RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Itir. Rudyard Kipling i4 tlie jwjct of the hoitf* 
The stern realism and the note of utter modcruisin 
he displays have won for him the highest praise- 
Jbe following three poeins of Mr. Kipling are 
certain to appeal must to tliQ jouthfnl and the 
energetic of the ago 

HYMN BEFORE ACriOS. 

The earth la (uU of anger, 

The sees are dwk wUh wreth. 

The Nktioni in their harneas 
Go up againat oar path . 

Ere yet we looxe the legiona — 

Ere yet we draw the blade, 

Jehorah of the Thunder*, 

Lord Ood of Qattlea, aid ' 

H'lghlaat an^ Iroward bearing, 

Proud heart, rebetlioua brow — 

Deaf ear and aoui unearing, 
tVe seek Tny mercy now! J 
Tb« ainner that forawore Thee, 

The (ool that paaaad Thee by, 

Oae twaea are koowu before Thee— 

Lord, graol ua atreogtb to die I 
From pBoic, pride, and terror, 

Rerenge thatkaowa no reio. 

Light baate and Uwleca error, 

Protect Qi yet again. 

Cloak Thou our nndeaerring, 

Make firm the ahuddering breath, 

In alienee and iinawerring 
To uato Thy leeaet death ' 

Abl Mary, pierced with aorrow. 

Remember, teach and aare 
The anal that cornea to-morrow 
□efore the Uod that gate , 

Since each waa born of woman. 

For each hath utter need — 

True comrade and true foeman — 

Madonna, intercede ' 

E'en now their ranguard gathere. 

E'en now we face the fray — 

Aa Thou didat help our fathera. 

Help Thou oar hoit to-day ' 

FniSPed of aigaa and wondera, 

Id life, in dealh mado clear— 

Jehorah of the Thundem, 

Ixird Ood of Rattle*, hear I 


RECKSSIONAE. 

Ood of our fathera. known of old. 
Lord of our far-flang battle-lioe. 
TIeneath whoia awful Hand we hold 
Horain'ion orer palm and pine — 
Lord God of Hoata, be with ua ret, 
Leat we forget — Ir«t we forget! 

The tomult and the ahouling diea; 
Thacaplaina and the Vlngi depart; 
. Still atanda Thine ancient aacnfice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord Ood of Hoata, he with ua yet, 
I.eat we forfet— teat we forget ' 


Far-called, our navioa melt away ; 

Un dune and headland linki the fire ; 

Lo, all our pomp of yealerday 
It one vitlh Nincvth and Tjre I 
Judge of tho NaViooa, ipare us yet, 

Loit we forget-leat we forget! 
lf,^runk with tight of power, we looee 
Wild tongues that hate not Thee in aw*. 
Such boastings st the Geotilos use, 

Of leaser breeds without the Law— 
Lord God of Hoata, be with ua yet, 
liOSt we forget -lest wo forget ! 

For heathen heart that puts ber trust 
In reeking tube and iron ahard, 

All valiant dust that bnildi on dust, 

.\nd guarding, ealla not 'i liee to guard. 
For frantic bnaat and foolv»h word — 

Thy Mercy on Thy Foople, I.ord ! 


“FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE” 

For sH we hare and ft'e, 

For all our cliildren'a fata. 

Stand up aii'l meet the wvp. 

The Hud it at the gate! 

Our world hat passed away 
in wantoDoesa o'erthrown. 

There Is notbingUtt to-day 
But Heel aod fire and itooe. 

Though all we knew depart. 

The old commandments stand ; 

Id courage keep your heart, 

In strength lift up your hand,* 

Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old 
*• No law except the sword 

UDsheatlicd and oneontrolled." 

Once more ithnits mankind. 

Once more the natioua go 
To meet and break and bind 
A crazed aod driren foe. 

Comfort, cnnlent, delight — 

The ages* alow-bought gain 
They shrivelled in a night. 

Only Queaetvee remain 
To fice the naked daye 
In eilent fortitude 
Through periU and dismays 
Renew^and re-renewed. 

Though all we made depart 

The old coinmandmeots stand : — 

“ In patience keep your heart. 

In strength lift up your hand." 

Ho easy hopes or lies 

Shall bring ua to our goal. 

Rut iron eaerifiee 
Of bedv, will, and anul. 

There is but one ta-k for all — 

For each one life to give. 

Who stands if freedem fall ? 

Who diea if Kiiglaod live f 



IHIEMS OK Tirh WAlt. 


TO TllK RKLCJIAK NATION. 

Thn w.jntmi inlmm'nlly Iw’lglum li*« 

lutnmlly th«* bittpre-l iwhUImi of 

feeliiigiig'tinxt Oerm'\iiy. Mr. Willum StHfg>»onV 
fHtrtQtu* {xwtn in one of tlit* iin^ny t)u\l h<i>e 
|«nre<l in the IVov' on Iwh-tlf of tliegniUiit ]«t>l>te ; 
tlcrotj IWUlta Ntlion. 

UB{;oirrDabty bolJ, 

Bu&4 k* }Oiir IktbffB would haie itoed. 

Your Htigie Sue* e( eld | 

SUnd k* a w»ll e( lire. 

And fiutrJ jour n»ti>e )<ad ; 

Veer uot Ihe (Irreian wsr-KOil, 

Fear not (he AuatrUn'e hind. 

BoUnnik* hero«« eume, 

To aid )uii in }our mute, 

And in (hu tierj conflict, 

llaraword brate Franco ■till draw*. 

Jllut r( inon ({roll : 

It atilt Ihe batUi-cry ; 

Ood help tb*« in thy riahteuua eantr, 

To oonqueriorio die. 

Hath (orward, aona of (laol 1 
^.-aiierthe Otrmaa Iim**, 

Break Hire' the Au«trUn phalanx ; 

Your lame in battle thin** ! 

BritaniiU'i aeni, «e (orotrd ! 

Thelted-the Uhlte>-(he Ulue, 

Tor in the eaaae e! [Jberty, 

Ye are tor erer trne. 

The Coaaaok end the Uutrlaa 
Are haateniag from afar, 

To battle for Ihe rifshta of Uan, 

.\Hd mingle ia the war. 

The itunly Jap haa burktad on 
The good ewerd to hia aide. 

And the hardy aona of Indu, 

Hut for the word abide I 
tToe to the German Legiun, 

Woe to the crown ot pride, ' 

Woe to the Aoitrlao phalanx. 

Your ihame whera ahall ye bide t 
IlnmanitT’a bigb aacred caiite, . 

Upheld ahall erer ntand, 

And Truth and Jottiee reig,n lupremov 
Thro'erary clime and land I 


NAUGHTY IJEIXJIUM. 

Even in war there is fiin enough for a perimeii. 
The i'mni/iirfrr Ztltung rtntes that Hcfgiiiin 
intrigued with England and Franco to <ir»g 
Germany into war. Hero is Jommio Pope's nkit 
in the Daily Hail : 

' Big bully BelKiam, 

Breathing blood and flttne, 

Crafty at a lorpent 
In aeannlng game. 

Bent a note to EnKtand, 

Sent a note to i ranee : 

** L.et ua cruab tha Fatherland 
Wbila we hare the obanee ' ” 


Peer hllle tJ«r«a*y, 

Oestle land et |«a<«. 
heeklng He UilWnaium. 

When anaameatt ahill reate: 

Ifatber g'^eroJ tbaa aegry, 

Calied b.«r aona lu Cgat, 

To |*f»la«t iLa.r FalhrrUnd, 

Aa waa only tight, 
liurry with the wtlia»a*h. 

Poor it eat to atreema t 
lllearh tha faiagvd roualry. 

t«9(ain, .tatwcrp, f(he<»a ! 

tUtgium conrocled war, 

Thua draerte her faU ! 

That'a Ihe tjIacVtet Tetilonin lio 
Puhlithnd lip to daU. 

TllK CUV OF Tin: Hi;i.<MAS cnii.onKS. 

Mr. A. U. ll.sinilti'ii'n cry cf ll.** rldUtm In 
flfMlato Itelgiuni |iiihhr!.rti in tie mlutiina cf 
tin* tr^alN ll.e rrlrt'iatrHl tinea of 

Mw. Urowtiing. iVw uiori* sj {■mlipg |}rrr-» ct» 
til s |«thrlir theme lix>» spl-siir'l ; 

What d.d we knoar of War, ita ngbU aed 
wrenga ? 

We braid il BameJ.tnt gate llnel s I bought 
Gaily we aang ear palrioUe tssyt, 

Aad with Inagleary Orrmaaa (eaght. 

We minnrJ eur ferla ot nuj egalnat atUrk. 

Aad, rhildlike, r« railed in the dost and grime 
Dririag oor tancird fota with fury berk. 
Guarding eur homer, Kaiier, waa iKia o 
crime t 

Krarer It drew, but little did we tarn i 
When Fartbir Irtt we watched him marth 
away, 

Earird bia uniform and narllal air, 

Tbto rnarrbrd eurtrltca to mret Ibo foa in 
play. 

Only the look of grief os MoUicr a faro 
Canard vague unrrit within owr hearts to atir, 
Aed. clumiily, with kiia aad lend embrtce. 

We did ear vary beat )• comfort her. 

And ISen 1| came, and with it Trrrer tenae. 

And Fves srA Uloo4,h.Uv^tte.t^ w.\t!h tVa tswt 
brtistb 

All that we knew el love and innocent* | 
Teaching uv Pain and Dcalb, and worve than 
Death. 

Mother and atalcr inilchrrrd 'nrath oor eyct, 
CTlcnea that onr iBinda, thank God, could 
never g'i»«a. 

Bcrrenlng hi* firing linn eur cbildhcod dlea 
To mrel the War {.ord'a call for “ frIghUnI* 

Kalirr, when aeon or lata yonr hour ahall coma, 
And at tlo*i'i Throrn* you, aopplianl, brnd the 
kne*. 

Think you thong prattling volcta will |.e damh 
Whith new amailrtirc*! by your drraddrerr* P 
Whvn beaetiul pridn la tiirrcd to ahjett drrad, 
What bid for mnrey will you make, wbitrlna 
Facing the rlghleoua wrath of lllai, Who iaid{ 

« BuRar the lUtle enaa |o come to Ma t 
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the reveille. 

Bret Harte is an American poet and antbor. 
Uis Ust twenty yeais were spent in England. 
This beautiful poem i-. surprisingly appropriate : 

Htrk! 1 hear the tramp of Ihoussnas, 

And of armed men the hum ; 

Lo) a oetion’e hoete have gathered 
Bound the quiek ilarmiDg drum,— 

Baying," Coroc, 

Freemen, Como! 

Ere your heiitage be naated," eaid the quick 
alarming drum. 

" t*t me ef mj heart take eoueiel ; 

tVar la nn( of Life the sum ; 
tVho ih»ll atay and reap the harveat 
tVhen the autumn days aball cornel”* 

But the drum 
Echoed, " Come’ 

Death ehill reap the brater barreit," eaid the 
aeleroH'ieueding drum. 

Cut when won the coming battle, 

What if profit apringa therefrom ? 

What I! conquest, lohjngation, 

Eren greater illi become ?” 

Out the drum 
Ansnered, ' Come 

You muet do the sure to proto it,** eaid the 
£ri(ijA>answering drum 

“ What if 'mid the esnnona' thunder. 

Whistling shot and bursting bomb, 

When my brothers tall around me. 

Should mr faoait grow cold and numb?** 
iiutthe drum 
Answered, “ Come 1 

Better there in death united, than lO life a ro* 
creant,— Come!'* 

Thui they answered,— hoping, (raring. 

Seme in faith, and doubting some. 

Till a trumpet-Toice proclaiming. 

Said, "ilychuaen people, cornel" 

Then (he drum, 

Lol waa dumb. 

For the great heart of the nation, throbbing, 
answered, •• Lord, we come!** 


SOXG OF THE SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Thoiofts Ilftrdy'e hrilli^nt Rcbteromonth in 
abort stories and hotels hnto nlmoat over- 
shadowed hi* poetical merits. But h« bas hap- 
pily come again with the charni of bisTereosao 
bracing and fre*h : 

What of the faith and fire within ua 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn-cotVa say 
Bight IS growing gray, 

To haxards whence no teera can win as; 

What of the faith and fire within us, 

Men who march away f 


{• it purblind prank, O think you, 

Friend with the musing eye, 

Who watch u» stepping by, 

Wilh doubt and dolorous sigh ? 

Can mneh pnodeting so hoodwink you 
U it a purblind prank, Oh think you. 
Friend with the musing eye ? 

Kay. We see well what we are doing, 

^ Though some may not are— 

Dallierf at they be! — 

England's need are we ; 

Her distress would set as nieing : 

Kay. We tee well what we are doing, 
Though tome may not see ! 

In otir heart of hearts beliering 
Victory crowns the just, 

And that braggarts must 
Surely bite the dust. 

Msreb we to the field ungrie*ing, 

In our heart of hearts belieting 
Victory crowns the just 
Hence the faith and fire within ua 
Men who march away 
Ere the barn.cooks say 
Night is growing gray, 

To hazards whence no tears can win ns-, 
Hence the faith and fire within us, 

Men wbo march away. 


ROLL UP! 

The bonding of tbe following song is tiketi fjv^ 
tbehietonc words of Pitt uttered on «u liUtoriO 
occasion. Mr. V'. M. L. Hutchinson’o lines if> 
the Vtdl Slall (/acefte is thus very significant : 
“Uoll up the map of Europol" 

The Oerman Kaiser cried, 

** For I’n the new Napoleon, 

A»' England's 'ands are tied." 

But anotl rr eort n* rollin' up 
la eom'm’ into play — 

"Rollup! Roll up !" sea Kitchener, 

An' wa’ta rollm' «p all day, 

’E thought, did Kaiser William, 

That England would stand by 
'While ’e an’ ’is fiee million 
Were erushln* 'er ally 5 
"For ’ase^'tgoVVVrWTneTi,” 'waalA, 

“ To fight aerost iho aeae " 

"Roll up I Roll up I” set KUchener, 

"New Army, forward, pleatel" 

Yea, ’e wants a Second Army — 

'C's going to getit, too j 
For WB know the roan that calls ua, 

An* we trust ’iro thro' and thro*, 
we’re steppin* up f.era ererywhere. 

To the tune ot the ©Id tow-row. 

Roll opt Roll up ! " se* Kitchener, 

“ It’s King and roni.try now." 

An' while we do our part 'ere. 

We’ll thii k wilh Inre an’ pride 
Of our rororadea now a ratijin* 

Arrest the oceans wide. 

For Eiat en' 'CVeal an’ furthest Booth 
They hear K'a call resound— 

" Roll up I Roll up fer England 1" 

An- theyVe fellin’ up all reond I 
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THE DA-Y. 

The author of this poem, \rhicli waa published 
in the Dailtj Erjrres.i, is Mr, Henry Chappell, a ' 
railway poitei at Bath : 

YoQ boasted the Day, and you toaited the day. 
And now the Day has come, 

Ctaspherner, braggart and coward all, 

Little you «eck of the numbing ball, 

The blasting shell, or the" white arm a " fall. 
As tli«y speed poor humtns home. 

You spied for the Day, you lied for lha Day, 

And woke the Dsy's red spleen, 

Monster, who asked God’s aid Dirine, 

"Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mlao; 
Not all the watera of the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 

Yon dresned for the Day, you schemed for the 
Day ,• 

Watch how. the Day will go. 

Slayer of age and youth and prime, 

(Defenceless slain for nerer a crime) 

Then art steeped in blood ss a hog tn slime, 

False frienaa-id cowardly foe. 

You hare sown for the Day, you hare grown 
for the Day ; 

Yours is the harrest re1. 

’ Can you hear the groans snd the awful cries? 
Can yon ise the heap of slain thst lies, 

And sightlsis turned to ths (laiae split akios. 

The glassy eyes of ths dead ? 

You hare wronged for the Day, you hare longed 
for the Day, 

That lit the awful ilsme. 

Tie nothing to you that hill and plaio 
Yield sheavea of dead men amid the gram ; 

Thst widows mourn for their lorcd ones elaip, 
And mothers curse thy name. 

Halstler the Day there’s a price to pay 
For the slrepcri under the sod. 

And fie you hare mocked for many a day — 
Listen, and hear what he has to say : 

” Vengeance is mine, I will repay,” 

What esB you say to Qod ? 

OS GUARD. 

Theae itispirirg stanzas, addressed to tlie war^ 
decs of Britain, appears in Truth: 

Wardens of Britain, keeping from heo'-e 
Enemies, bolding their waterways barred. 
Silent in silence, unrelaxed, tense, 

Standing on guard I 
Daytime and nightime, watchful, alert, 

Nerer an instant of rospUe you gain ; 
Sentinele ye, with your loioe errr girt, 

Erea s'er at strain. 

Nerer Immane from the strallhy attach. 

Where, when, its menace no man cau foretell ; 
Conscious, one moment of rigilance alack, 

Rum may spell. 

Easier far were tbe thock of Joined tiglit— 
Dreadnought ’gaiost Dreadnought la battle 
array ; 

Watch ye a fotioan who skulks out et ti^bt 
Dty afltrdsy. 


Echoes on land now the clash of the lioste, 
Swift stirring artion whose fame apreads 
around 

From our sea wat<'h>dogs, all roicelesa as ghoiti. 
Comes tbeie no sound. 

Silent in silence, with rcsoliito heart, 

No people's plaudits their epirit to cheer. 

Mo one to see how they play their grim part. 

No one to hear. 

(fere's to the brave fads by land now who flght — 
Will fight till back the invader is hurled— 

Doing deeds breathlessly glorious, right 
In the eye of the world. 

Here's to them! Aye. hut forget notf/ictrthare> 
Britons, who faithfully watch over you, 

Silent, iiiiblazoncd, sure sentinels them 
Out on tbe blue. 

Wardens of Britain, keeping from hence 
Horraiev, holding their walerwefa barrei, 

Bileol in silence, iiorolased, tense, 

Standing on guard 1 


FALL IJT. 

This is perhaps tho most powerful anti eflectivs 
of icccnt verses. Jlr. Degbic’s appeal is irre- 
sistible : 


What will you lack, sonny, what will you lack 
When the girls lino up the street. 

Shouting their love to tho tads come back 
From the foe they luabed to beat ? 

Will you send a strangled cheer to the eky 
And grin till your cheeks are red ? 

But what will you lack when your mate goes by" 
With a j;>rl who cuts you dead P 
Where will you look, eonny, where will you look 
When your children yet to bo 
Clamour to team of the part you took 
In the war that kept men free ? 

Will you say it was naught to you if Franco 
Stood up to her foe or bunked ? 

But where will you look when they give the glance 
That telU you tliey know you funked ? 

How will you faro, aonny, how will you fare, 

In the far-off winter night, 

When yon sit by the fire in an old man’s chsir 
And your neighbours talk of the fight ? 

Will you link “ awiy as it were from a blow, 

Y'oar old bead shamed and bent ? 

Or aay— “ 1 was not with the first to go. 

But 1 want, thank God, I went” ? 

Why do they call, aonny. why do they call 
For men who are brave and atrong? ' 
la it nought to you if your country fall 
And Eight Js smasbed by Wrong? ’ 
la it football still and the picture show 
The pub and the betting odds ' 

When your brothers atand to the vt 

And Eogland’a call la QedVp 



1 


ALI. AUOUT TUn WAlt. 


Tin: MKssAGi:s. 

WiKon C5ib‘-on in th« Xaliotti 

“ t cmnot qaito rctacw'icr , . TUero wtcro fi»e 
Dropt de&d bcaide mo in tlio tr«)ic)i —mill tlirri- 
^YhI*pcrod liieif djing mcaell^{c* to mo . . 

Bvok ttoui n\a?o dcM tUan 

Btooe-dotf and dizod, kxd ivith a broken knto, 

He hobbled alowly, nulteting tecontl) 

" I cannot quite remember 'itierc ntro (l«c 

Dropt dead beside me m the trerch— nnd three 
AVhispered their dying meaaagrs to mo . 

“Their friends ere ivaiting wondering how they thiise — 
^Taltl^g a word in ailcnoD patiently . . ■ 

Hut what they aiiid, or who tbcir fricndu may bo 
“ I cannot quite rcincmber . . Theio were live 
Dropt dead bcaide mo lo (be trench -and three 
^Vhlapcred their dying tneesvgea to mo . . 


AN ANTI-ENGLISH POEM. 

Anti-English poems are tare, nt miy t*»t« «o 
have seen very few. The Lclal-Anbei'j^ of 
August 12<^uotes some bitter tct'ics hy riofc'i.or 
Otto Von Gierke, who accuses lluglnnd of hating 
betrayed her Teutonic origin Tlie lollowing is a 
rough > ersion of the first and concluding ~ 

Vfhat hast tViootben the Teuton kioaiiipbrol.eit. 
Pertldom Albion ' 

And aott’at thytcif to deeds of shame unspoken, 
At\ t«r whatidudfA wow' 


Our strength lA the truth of God eternal. 

The truth that shall not end. 

Haunch. Kogiand, launch tby liccte ot might 
internal, 

• ^Ye eland strong to defend ' 

YVe, too, arc Lords of Ocean, dot can pardon 
Tby people’s bartered troth. 

Our heart and will to viclorv iliaii harden, 
Staunch to our word and oslh 
putt'st thou tby trust m cunning calculation 
That we are few, yet more 
Learn tdaf the epiat a! the Oernnm oabon 
Makee hosts on set and shore. 

The spirit tbst once the oaks of freedom 
wreathiog 

Our ancient land of Gernisny inepired, 

Now as from licaTen miracaloiisly breathing. 
This day our hearts hath Cred. 

Beeit thou not how its holy flames ate glowing 
Or hear'at thou not the thunder of Us call? 
United are we , and united going. 

Ready to stand or fall. 

Storm on with Slave and strangers in alliance, 
Vile-hearted nation on I 
Thou Shalt not set Qod's judgment at dellsncu 
TerBd'ious Albion 1 


Tin: KAISKK AND GOD. 

Mr. Ihiry P.iiii is pinvokoi! to l>on thcMs Hne., 
oil lOKliiig tlic ftiiil.tcioiis tclogiam of tlio Kniwjr 
l'» tiiM CVowii IViticc-> ofi the Isnt flush of Ger- 
inni victory. 'I'lio tolcgiiini runs ns follow^:— “ 

“ I wjutcci with ycui iti WtUielniV iirfet victory. 
How longHificcntly Oo'l hiipporteil liiiii ! ” 

fjod hy Wilhelm, as you tcU, 

Ood has done etcoHingly well ; 

You with patronising nod 
Rhew that you approve of Ood. 

Kawer—faoo e rjiicition oow — 

Thie— docs fiod approvo of you ? 

Hroken pledge*, Treaties torn, 

Your flrat page of war adorn ; 

W« on fouler things must look 
Who read further in thst hook, 

Whero you did io tune ot war 
Allthat you in peace forswore. 

Where you bsrbaroutly wise, 

Bade your soldiers terrorise, 

Whero you msdo— th* deod wm Bn*— 

Women screen your flr/ng line, 

Villages burnt down to iiust, 

Torture, murder, beatiai lust. 

Filth too foul for printer's ink, 

Crimes from whicu the apes would shrink— 

Strange the ofleringt that you press 
On the Ciod of nghteeaiocss I 
Ks.ser, when you'd decorate 
Bens or fnsnds who servo your QUle, 

Not that Iron Cross bestow 
But u Cross of Wood, and so— 

Bo remind the world that you 
Hsre made Calvary enew, 

Kaiser, when you'd kneel in prayer 
Look upon your hands, and there 
I.et that derp and awful etain 
From the blood of children slam 
Burn your very soul with shame. 

Till you darn not breatbo that Name 
That non you glibly advertise — 

God as one of your allies. 

Jeopious bnggari, f^ai^rget 
Ood IS not your conscript yet ; 

You ahall learn in dumb amaze 
That Hie ways are not your vrays. 

That the mire through which you trod 
Is not the high, white road ot God, 

To irAoni, irAieAfirr imp fAe combal ro/fs, 
^*,fighUt'0 to Ike snd, cojrunsnd oursonla. 


THE rilENCII SOLDIER. 

"* I worked in Lyons at my weaver’s loom. 

When suddenly thf l-'nissian despot hurled 
His felon blow at rraneo and at the world ; 

Then X went forth to Belgium and my doom, 
f gave trip lf/e/or/>-rsr?om — This I Anoie -• 

For fAoae ttko bade me fit/kl had fold nit to," 

Mr, W, N. Ewer io the button, 
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THE VIGIL. . THE BALLAD OF THE EyiDEK. 


■ Mr. Henry Nowbolt invokes in tVio columns of 
the Tijnea the spirit of oUl English chivalry for 
the defence of the i/ght : 

< EogUndt where tho saerod fltme 
. ^ Barns betore the ioraoit ehrine, 

'Where the lips that love th} name 
Consecrate theiv hopes and thine. 

Where the banners at thy dead 
Weave their shadows overhead. 

Watch beside thine arms to>night, 

• Pray that Qod defend the Right. 

Single-hearted, unafraid, 

Hither all thy heroes came, 

On this altar'e steps were laid 
■ Gordon’s life and Outram’s fame. 

England I i( tby will be yet 
Sj tfteit greet extaplo act, 

Here beside thine arms to-night 
Pray that God defend tlie Right. 

So ahalt thou when morning conies 
Rise to conquer or to fall, 

Joyful hear the rolling drums. 

Joyful hear the trompet’e call. 

Then let Memory tell thy heart '. 

“£np<and/ IVAot f /low M'nt nrt.'’* 

Oirtl thee with thine ancient might. 

Forth 1 and Ood defend the Right! 

THE HEART Of ITALY. 

Italy hfts Announced her neutrality eml Mr. A. 
Vivanti Chartre’s lines in tlio Ttiiite mo tho 
expressions of the uniieisal sontiment on the 
subject : 

Italy, fair Italy, what may thy pletsure be, 

, Come, rest tliee on tby suuitt shores, tby 
hands around thy knee 

“Reelioeupon Chy Uurel-irreaChsiii fur ni<nU 
sweet. 

•• And watch the golden eunset oo thy waving 
fields of wheat. 

« Italy, fair Italy, what is this war to tbeo ? 

<> Lay down thy shield, nnd fan tb) cheek with 
palms from Tripoli 

- M Cast down thy shining helmet, plant thy 
banner in the grass. 

“And smile into tby twa'ald sea as in a looking 
glass'* 

The Prussian I 'i wni^js are black, the 
Pcaustn loik /» red, 

The Prussian talons tear and reod tho wonrded 
aud the dead. 

Ah, life is short, and jusce is safe, sod far 
nisnfr sweet! 

Bot Italy, (air Italy, is rising to her feet. 

Not all her sons have fallca 'ocjtb the cresooot 
and the star, 

The Sound of Uaribal'a Hymn comes rioging 
from afar. 

' " And Italy, the beautiful, in aacramcntal 

awe ReveaU within her imlk-whiio breast 
the blood red heart of war. , 


“ NftHticftl ” jH tlir Engfishvum, pays a deserv- 
ed tribute to tlie gall.'iiitry of the Knidm. The 
Emden hns sunk a scotf of tiiercbantmen. After 
a he.tvy fight off Cocos she has been captured and 
burnt, the siirvivois nnd her galLmt Captain made 
prisoners : 

If tbera's ono thing more than another 
Of which Eogland is justly proud 
It's a trait of the sporting mother 
Not granted to every crowd, 

Tho trait that gives in full measuro 
The nie'd to n worthy foe. 

That makes a good fight a pleasure 
Whether victory come or no. 

So hero’s to the crow of the KnitUn 
For ahe'a done us and done us fine, 

She'e rounded and sunk and hammered’ om 
Some ten of our merchant line. 

Tho* her foes were an noknown oumber, 

Her base and supports were tiff, 

With a colh'er ker coarse to ODOUmbee 
‘Yet gaily she took her fill 

Of our jote-iaumed, tee-ladeo linori, . 

Then to Pondhhery for rest ^ 

Till the non.insnrcd owing diners 
or the Reogal Club saw the jest. 

Light and shade make the usuef pioturo 
But tbe IvaiKcr’ii is black at ink, 

RliU 1 hope lit Incur no stricturo * 

Dy voicing whit sportsmen think 
That, black as tlio Teuton record 
In Oeigium must reckoned bo. 

Hero’s B high light sent to tho War Lord 
From iheRleamy I'eagal Ses. 
lied oura been the Dmden cruiser. 

And cure her record to dale, 

WVd have called her our own littlo bruiser, 

And given her place of State. 


THE DAY OF TnE“KMDEN.” 

Here is yet Another on tho Emden : 

Xhero’s a tiny German cruiser down our way 
Aud itiooks as thoug'h she’s really come to 

Sfeo'e tip to all tbe t'pv for sinkingmerobant 
ahIpB 

And she stems to havo the ocean's right of way. 
She ha* gol a gvilant Captain usd a crow, 

And the ateamerg the has sunk are not a few ■ 
The crew began to mope till they pvfcerowed ' 

And they washed themselves as clean as me and 
you. 

First ahe caught and sank flro victims in the 

Hay, 

And, having sunk them, calmly sailed away. 

She was fairly going the rig towards the Pilot 





AM. ahoux hie war. 


^Yhon foiin3 cut that slie re*'ly coaWn‘1 

fitly. 

The wi»oscrei laid tbattho Sk'Ppef wa* en 

But M proved what ho could do juit outaide 
lladr&i ; 

tie Bteamed up in the hizo and lot oiI-Ui.k« 
ablaze 

And amadicd eomo houica and aoLoe pai.ca of 

Bliss. 

Then she disappeared where, no one over knei*i 

(lot repainted frum dnll grey to duller blue. 

To Germany's great joy aho appeared near 
llinlcoy 

And itarted her old linking trichi anen. 

iiarii'g bronght otl anelhcr little conp 

Site’s atciming up and down the ocean blue. 

Ilowcrer no may talk, we hare made a miaa in 
baolU 

And Calcutta'a trade la really in a atevr. 

Non hon long this great tiiitiaaAa’tt going to 
laat 

The Oorernment has rcpoatedly been asked. 

Bet the Corernment )i iliy and gitea aome 
rapue reply 

And merely hints that all daeger’a almost past 
THE BATTLE OF THE BlGUT 
To tbe sweetness of his veise AVntson 
adds the critical spirit of the ttuly modern. 
HU cryptic epigrams and eulogies of English poets 
are the common property of the cultured. Here 
is his contribution at this great wovld-cnsis ; 

* Had 1 the fabled herb 

That brought to life the dead, 

\Yhaa would I dare distuib 
la bii etoroal bed ’ 

Great Qroutille srouid I wake, 

Aod with glad tidings rnske 
The soul ol mighty Drake 
Lift an exulting head. 

As rose the murky suo. 

Our men the Horlb Sea scaunsd. 

And eech rejoicing gun 
\Te\aoTned a toe at hand. 

And thundering its delight, 

Opened its mouth outright, 

And bit them in the bight, 

The bight of Heligoland. 

With Captain* who might elaira 
They can do aught but Hee ; 

With Runners who can aim. 

Biitcinoatbow the knee, 

We hammered to their doom 
. Four giants 'mid the gloom. 

And one to a Qercer tomb 
Sent blaziog down the aca. 

Sleep on, O Drake, sleep well 1 
Thou hast Iby beait'i desire. 

Oreoville whom nought could <]ueli. 

Thou dost hand oo thy &re. 

And thou that hid'st no peer, 

Kelson 1 thou aeod'et not fear ■ 

Diy sons and heirs are here, 

’• Kor ehsll they shame their sire. 


Tin: TUUMi»r.T. 

The fo’iowitig pcoin by Jlr. Ilnbi'nJranatli 
Tngoro ih tho — 

Thy truiiiPf t bet in the dust. 

The wind w wrary, tlio light is dead. Ah, the pril * 
Com* fl<b!ers. carrying your flsgs and singera with 
youraorRsi 

Cowe pilgrime, hurrying on your journey I 
The trumpet bee in the dint waiting for ii«- 
1 was on foy way fo llm tfinpte with tny creniflf 

ftceking foe th» htaren of real atter'the day’s dusty toll J 
Hoping lay hurt* would bo Jiralrd end stain* ih «nj t*"’ 
tnents wifibed white, 

When I found iny trumpet lying in the dint 
Has it not liecti the time for me to light my lamp ? 

Has my eseuing nut come t" bring mo sleep ? , ,, 

0, Ibou blood-red rose, whore bare my poppies fadM r 
i was rerlain my Wanderings were oser and my oroU S 

paid , : 4K 

When auddenly I came up<nthy Irurnpet lying 
dust . , 

Sink* mf drowsy heart with Ihy spell o' youlb I 

Let my yni io 111* bUie wp in fire. .. u .* -r 

1, *ttbe abtJls of awaUenieK fly piercing ibe bean o* 

night and a Ihnl) of drrad shake the paliitd Wloo- 
oeet. 

I ha»e ceme to raise thy trumpet from the flufil, 

Weep >a no more for mo— my walk shall be tbrewg" 
ahowere of arrows 

Somo tUall run out of Ihsir house* ir.d come to iny.*i“* 
— some •.hall weep 

Some tn then beds shall ton and groan in air* ottam*, 
For to-night tbv trumpel shall be sounded. 

From thee 1 had aiked peace only to fiod ihsree. 

Kow I stand before thee— help me to don my erroour! 
iMbard blows of trouble strike fire Into me bfa. 

]/st my heart best in pain— bealiog tlie drum of thy 
victory. 

My handa shall be utterly emptied tu lake ' up thy 
trumpet 


TEUHOXDE. 

TurmovKle, MnlinM nrui RliejrnB with nil their 
"sculptured glories lime been the piincipl victim* 
of Geimm V.iiuUlieni. Air. \Vrtt«on give* ex- 
preibion to the ngouy cmised by the pillage of 
Termonde . 

In Ternionde town, atilt rpiaklng from the hallow 
Of was'a mad t ord— 'mid rum on ruin piled, 

A elmnger round a ahrine. not all detlled. 

Of An'a old »nvi1ptm.ea glories without fellow ; 

Avd there-while Autumn’s banners roslled yellow— 
High abnve seas ot desolation isled. 

Unbraised, unmarred, with her unwourded child, 
leaned a sorrne Madonna of Donatello. 

OVr ilodted Hermes lord of speed and apoil. 

O’er the vast throes of the Lsocoon, 

And Milo’a lurking marbla anule, she shone ? 

Tlironed abure pillage, and agonv’a serpent eoil. 

And earnat chanua Uiat fever ami embroil, 

Motherliond, aeatheteas, lived dirinely on I 
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THE SWORDS OP INDIA. 

Mr. Harold Begbie dedicates the following lines 
lo His Higbnesa the Maharaja of Mysore. His 
Highness gave a magnificent donation of SO lakhs: 
They tbe geotle Germani laid : 

** When we, tbe migbty boit, itUek 
Thii Englind whom the nationi dread, 

India will itrike her in the baok 1 '* 

But you another tale nnfotd ; 

You offer treaiure, and yoiir lord* ' * 

Cry to their Emperor, “ Sire, behold 
Our iwordi, our myriad awordt 1 ” 

They taid, the jetloul Oermaoa laid : 

*' This bloated Englsod, like a beait, 

Too long her ooward tool hai fed 
At tbe rich manger of the Eait I " 

But you who icorti the trrant'i laih. 

Our Peace the ahleld of all your hordei, 

Under the Flag of England fiaih 
Your ewords, your warrior iwordi ] 

They esid, the jeering Gennaoa eaid : 

“ India, who waiti, will not bd lath — " 

Her eoQieripti' blood bo on the head 
Of them who lied aboot oi both I 
India, with ui you Ilro and breathe. 

Our iteadtut will with yoon aeoordi ; 

God knowi our pride when you uaifaeatb 
Yohr iwerdi, your faithful ewordi I 
INDIA TO ENGLAND. 

The following poem, written by a distinguiahed 
Indian Judge, Kawab Nizamut Jung, of the, High 
Court of Hydertbad, appears In the T’lme#. . It 
will 1m remembered that U. H. tbe Nizam gave 
away 60 lakhs for the Indian "War Fund : — 

O England 1 in thloe hour of need, 

When Faith'a reward and Vatour’e need 
le death or glory ; 

When fate Inditei, with biting brand, 

' Claaped In each warrior'e ititTnlag haed, 

A nation’! itory ; 

Though weak our hand*, which fain would riaap 
Tbe warrior'a iword with warrior'a graap. 

, On Vietory*! field ; 

Yet turn, O mighty Uotberl turn 
Unto the million hearti that burn 
To be thy abield I 
Thine equal juttiee, merey, grace, 

Have made a dUlaat alien race 
A part of thee 1 

Twae thine to bid their lonis rejoice. 

When flrat they heard the living voice 
OtLibertyl 

Unmindful of their ancient name, 

And loat to honour, glory, fame, ' 

And tunk in itrife, 

Thou tound'it them, whom thy touch hath made 
Meo, and to whom thy breath eenveyed 
A nobler life 1 f 

■ They, wboD thy love hath gua^Cd ioeg. 

They, wbom tby care bath rendered itroog 
. In love and faith ; 

Their beart-atringa round tby heart aotwine ; 
They are, they aver will ha, thine. 

In Lfe-i-in death I 


INDIA TO THE FRONT. ‘ 

Mr. George West writes in the Pioneer the follow* 
ing patriotic song on the announcement that Indian 
troops would fight shoulder to shoulder with the 
British and Colonial forces on the continent 
There’s a call fan come to the country. 

Like a trumpet bleat it ringi, 

That bidi us, stern but welcome, 

To Join tbe game of kings. 

** To the front,” you men of the Empire, 

VYbalpa of tbe lion all, 

‘‘To the front,” and India't thrilling 
That her'a too ii the call. 


Do you sea the guns belch marder 
And the piles of the ihsttersd dead f 
Straight into War’i inferno, 

The soldier's bloody bed, 

That'a where weYe bound to, brotbara, 
Doth your folk, ayo and mine, 

But youli note we go together 
In Britain’s fighting lino. 

For it's our great plsoo of meeting, 

This that tbe Uertnan planned, 

For tha holocaust of nations 
He did not undentsnd , ■ • 

That ho’d rouse the whole of the Empire, 
^hst can a blind man ise ? 

Wbat oan a tyrant know about 
The Empire of the free ? 

It'o a grim, glad, family party, 

Death la tbe standing diab, 

But to die for Ring and country, 

Is tbe soldier's proudest with. 

AnO we’ll all be there togethw, * 
Colonial, Britisher— yon 
Of tbe Empire's brightest jewel, 

India gallant and true. 


Proud land of an ancient people, 

Of the sage sublime— and tbe sword, 

You know tbe call of the spirit. 

You bur the voice of the Lord,' 

And listen I tbe voice is ealling. 

Is cslling you far away 
To fight for the right and the Empire, 

Thie la our Empire Day. 

■ Did they think Wilhelm presuming 
—Be was ignorant— when he prayed, 

As a Thug night have done in by-gone days ' 
For a blessing on hii raid ? 

But God knows sUch invocations 
And be answers as He thinks best. 

What tbe Kaiser did by his praying 
Wu to marry tbe East and West. 

Ob cheer for the dawn that'a coming 
Through the thunder clonds of night, 
Throngh this bell of woe and carnage ' 

Breaks a far Celestial light. 

And though all we're marching, marching 
—Indian, English, we are one,— 

Coraradat in anna together, 

Oursjis the place In tbe Bun, 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


THB WAU-BONQ FOR THE INDIANS. 


Mr..Ard«lur F. Kh ibiirJixr writes the following 
►piriled War Song for tlio IndLma which origin* 
ally appo-arcd in tlio Indinn Jitvitu}-.—- 


A cilt frcDi the Wcit ; 

The trumpet, tho druot : 

'Mj Indian!, my bcit, 

My glory, my creit' ’ 

tVe came, we come t 
\7here all the world meett, 

And Death tho brare greeti 
\Vith rannon and iwnrd , 

Where loud and' (piich beaati ‘ 

The terrible drum , ' 

There quiet, abhorred, 

Shall we itand and hum ? ' 

Nay, by thee, our I.ord ' 

Wa come, we conet 

II 


Quick from the mountain 
Where pipe the itrong gate!, 

Quick by the (ountai'na 
<]( a thonaand green tale«. 

We cone, weeooe! 

Piping and tinging, 

' And all the air ringing 
With (eitiral fire, 

While to ui joy't bringlog 
The diatant, tweet drum;-* 

An ege't detire t 
Shall we now be dumb ! 

Nay, hy thee, our •!« I 

We oone, we come. 


We know not the (ear 
When our anordi aro unabeathed ; 
We know but that here 
A ereat truat it bequeathed 

We come, we c< 
With thundering cannon, 
Tbeenemy'e pennon 
Well ihatter and fling, 

.While erer and anon 
Will rattle our drum ; 

Their hearts but will ating 
Them, those doubting some, 
While, by thee, our King 1 
^ We come, we ci 

IV. 

Wo bare ail the beauty 
Of onr home and our land ; 

Wo know but our Duty 
Is by thee to atand • 

■ We come, we aor 
Rajput*, Ourkhas or SiUhi, 
Islams, — ail intermix; 

Our joy ia now raster: 

- Our heart only sticks ' 

To the (ar>beating drum ; 

We gather all (aster 
As true souls become ; 

Here, by thee, our Msster! 

We come, we 


The heart of aDittoo, 

A noble groat heart. 

In one aoelsmatlon 
Now takes its true part : 

We come, we ceme ! 
Where Death iten honour, 

Where Life gets upon her 
A light from the higher, 

We fight to detlirone her 
Who beat! the wrong drum ; 

To die or acquire -* 

Our lifo’f grceUstiuml 
Orer oceeni, our Bire! 

We come, « e pome ! 

VI. 

From thy ratt domlniona 
Of apices end gold. 

We inarch all thy inillioni, 

EtiiUant and bold * 

We come, we come* 

Let oceans difide us, 

Yet Truth is beside us, 

And faithful our sword ; 

Thou onlr ihalt guide us 
And sound the free drum I 
We ruth and we cord 
Thy eoemiesnumb; 

We ere thine, our Lord! 

We cone, we cone ! 

THE INDIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE, 


Air, K. b. namaswemi Sastn, B.I., writet 
in the Ijulian Rn’iev) the following etanzu touch* 
ing the response of the Indian troopa at thl* 
grave crisis : — 

DreUieri) whom Eaat and Weat admire! 

Yon own e mighty lineago proud 
From mco who lored tho Uod Of Fire 
And burnt the dark and faithless crowd,— 
From meo wno kept Devotion’s flame 
On well-iwept altars of the heart. 

Whose handsome mien aud giant frame 
Did fit them for a regal part, 

From men who turned from ain end crirnd" 

And followed Dfaarme e’en in war 
Sung in Valmiki’s. Vyasae rhyme. 

Their fame fixed like the polar etar, 

Our British brethren in their «ee 
Do gi^ ns BOW a brother’s right 
lo win Itenown’e bright deathless bays 
By trampling down Adharma’s might. 

“ ^*,.*^‘** heaven the God’s unbar 
When wajTiora fall in righteoua cause 
bars God who drove the Prince’s car 
• r or tnumph of His changeless laws. 

®P ‘1'* *1*? unholy foes, 
pe modern faithless demon-brood. 
av-.wT ’'bite fadeless rose 

. With His sweet slaughtered chDdfen'a blood. 
Come back with fame ! Or sacrifice 
‘ - T Him end at Ilia oslJ. 

* nfliet 

And eini and crimes, God blest you aU I 
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ODK TO THE IKEIAN ARMY. 

' Mr. M. Krishnmachai-y, b.a. l.t., oflers these 
etirring lines to the Intlinn Army in the colatans 
of the Indian Review. ■ • ' 

' ' i. ■ ' ' -v 

I'ndUni »!1 whatever your creed, , 

QeTQei aU -whatever your breed, 

Haftea froai your bil)c aod plain*, 

Eiadui, Moilemi, Buddbuti, Jaini, 

' Brother! all, , 

tTho together rise or fall, 
etrtke together your nartial tltaioa 

- Ilark {he call?— . 

In the oanie of Ood above, . > 

For the Emperor whom you lore, 
ts. the eeere<L caote ot 
Btrike togeliier, itrike with alt your might! 


Nor did earth a bolder too ' • " 

Bent all peace to overthrow. 

Beat *n rights to trample low ■ ' • ‘ " 

I’ll! aow knew, - 

Who nor plighted word can keep ■ . 

When his bratal passions sweep, , 

Mor wiU peaceful arts preserve ' ' 

That long ages did conserve — , 

Barbarous foal— 
Tet despite hii legions strong, , , 

And despite his plottiog long, . 

Austrian craft and German wrong , - 
‘Gainst Britannia's righteous throng 

Sown shall go; 

Down beoeath the elephant tread 
Of (he Indian Briton-led , ,, 

Wolves and jackals wiId.HilO'bred 
Trampled shall be in the fight j— 

Strike then in the cause n( Right, 

Strike together, strike with all your might 1 


ThSD the Indian soldier where 
Bolder bosom breathes the air ? 

Rajput Chieftains, where on earth 
Chivalry had earlier birth 

Thao in you f *’ 

Ucalene, than ycur aueieat •>«««. 

Who mere valisnt weapons drew. 

Hardier who ? 

Horsemso of 5(ahrashtra fleet, 

You united who can beat ? 

. Courage the neue of Sikh Inspires, 

Blase the Ootkha'i woetod Bres, 

Crotheri all. 

Stern aa Death at Outy'a call, ^ 

Tor the Rmpite, lor the Right, 

Strike togetfier, etrike with all your migbtl 

• ■ ‘ ; 3. • 

Hark the troniMt'i blast afar, 

Hatk the Empire's clash of war ; 

‘ • Can you rest?' " 

' Oo uBsalled where battle rages 
Go and earn snob warrior wages 

As be best. . 

'Where year British brotherstaods, 

Oo arid ply your loyal bands; 
nere, dsipita your swarthy hoe, ‘ • 

Valiant hearts will offer you 
Qreetioga as to comrades doe, 

L«t the glow 

Of your jewelled turbans fine, , . 

Of your pogrees' golden line 
Wilm their gallant helmets sb'me;— 

Onward go, , 

Where the Belgian martyr strives , 

Hasten, offer op yonr livea ; 

tVhare the dauntless Frencbmen bold 

Baste and strike Ambition bold ; ‘ ' 

la the Empire's rauj# of Jbgbt, • ■ " 

Strike together, stnke sritb all your might t 
■" 4- 

Hasten on the wortd'a wida icece, 

Deadlier conflict ne’er had been, 

Coniiot Fight and Wrong between. 


loditni hasten tu the stufe, “ ' . 
Haateo where be Death most rife ; ' " 
Hasten where rain heaviest Wows-- * 
There alone true honour grows I '' 

Fay tboprioa! 

Fay the price as did of old ' * 

Those whose banners now you hold; 

For the country that hath bred ydu,‘ 

For the empire that hath sped you ‘ 
Sacrifice I 

With your lives now purchase, purchase 
Deatbisss glory for all days; ' 

' What more eweot f 

And with glory home retoro, • ‘ 

Or in glory fill your urn; ■ 

What more meet ? 
On t then, to the trumpet's blast — ' 

Oa ! ell eye* are on you cast — 

Dol and by your deeds proclaim ' 

How you prize the warrior's nama , 

Till last breath f 
On ! your Emperor’s words at heart , 
Keep, sad meo.Iike bear your part ■■ 
At tbs death; 

Bear like men whose past can never fade,- 
Bear like mea wliosa future shall be made 
By God's Wilr 
„ . ' Greater Still, 

Still by battling for the Right, ' 

For the Empire, battling vntb all migbt.'l 


THE GERMAN SOLDIER.'^' 
Ur. Y?, N.’Ewer m the Raiiont 

"I Owned a vineyard by the wooded Ualo, 
uotil the Fatherland, begirt by foes 
Z.ostieg ber downfall, called me, and I rose 
Swift to the call— and died in fair Eorraine, 
{.save my B/e /or/rtedom— This J fcnow .• 
For (hose mho bade mefigU 'had told me eo 
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THE IKDUK ARMY. . LOVE AND DUTY. 


. Indian troops Lave lieen the recipients of 

theheartiest welcome amidst the Allies, Here is 
one more tribute from the pen of Mr.R. E. Vernede 
in "the Times : 

tate the \7eRt tbe; aife merchiBgIThit U their 
longed'tor dej. 

When that which Eagle&d gtse then the; may 
at last repay. 

When tor the faith ibe dealt them, peaaantaand 
prieits and lords, I 

When for the lore they bear her, they ahal 
uoiheath their tvrordi! 

Men of the plaina and hillmen, men born to 
warrior roSa, 

Tall men of matehleai ardour, araatl men with 
nighty loula, 

Rnlera aiilce and lubjeeta splendid the roli*oall 
rings : 

Bajths and Maharajahs, Kings sad the sons 
of Einga, 

Bihanir, Patiala, RatUn and Kiahangarh, 
Jodhpur, who rideathe leopard down, Bacbtn 
and Cooch'Bebar, 

Fnmlandi where ikiea ate mollen and auoa 
■trike down and parch, 

Ont et the Bast they're narcbing, into the Weit 

they nirch . . 

Oh little nlnhle Gurkbea, who're won a hoadrod 
flghti. 

Oh Slkhf— the Sikhs who (tilad not upon the 
Oargtl heights, 

Kajputi, agaiaat whose ralour once in a younger 
world, 

Ruthless, nnccmsing, rsioly, the Mogul's ho«ta 
were burled. 

Grey are cur Western deybreeks and grey our 
Western skies. 

And eery cold the night-watob unbroken by 

i 'sckal's cries , 

too will be the waiting— you do dot lore 
to wait? 

Aye, but the charge with bayonet— tbeyll 
■eund it aoon or late I 

And when that charge is soanded, wbell faced 
gray shea and cold 7 

Net you, Sikhs, Iltjputs, Gurkhas, if to one 
* thought you hold, 

If as yon cross the open, if as the fee yen near. 
If as ^ou leap the trenches, thought is very thus 

Thist /OM, they are not rohifas i thetr break th* 
vord ihey plipht. 

On bcihea (heir bladea art vhelUd, dead 
women know their might, 

Thtir Prineea are aa twetpert whom none 
, mop foueb or trust, 

• Their OgdB they have /orgollen i their AonCur 
Irslle the duet i 

All that lArp Aset of tztat ia Irodden vndaf 
hati—— 

Ifilo their hearta, mybrolhera, drive home, 

■ drive home the elull 


. The conquest of Duty over Love L the them* 
of many a lyrical fancy. For many years iltteir 
the Indian eoldier has eeldom experienced -tho 
conflict of these two paesions. On gmng to tW 
Front the Indian soldier bids adieu to his love ih 
^ese lines : 

Bweet girl, stem Duty's call 1 hear. 

And martial maiic lures me far, 

'Tie time to leave thee now my dear, 

Aud join my comrades in the War. 

Than ceaia tbeso idle aighs, ray love, 

And bid thy dearest aoldiet go ; 

And me shall aid the gods above 
When face to face 1 fight the foe. 

My warrior’s fane shall walk the earth. 

And quail the bravest of the brave. 

My sabre lone aball abow my worth, 

My native land's beyond the wave 
The foe ahail learn, what stnrdy hearts, 
la Eastern realms as yet remain, 

Well vers’d in martial laws and arts, 

Wa warriora dwell acrosa the main. 

Then bid me go, my love, ray wife ; 

And cease these idle tears to flow 1 ” 

Eor it behevea not aoldier’s wife 
To break bis beaven'reoorded vow. 
ni come again if Fate should smila, ' ' 

My only love, ay wile, to you, ,. 

But now 1 go a thousand mile. 

To fight the too So so adieu. 


THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM. 


In hi* excellent poem entitled “ Five Souls," 
N. Ewer has written in the columns of 
the Action a powerful plea for the men of each 
of the ^lliti'ereots— a plea eo touching and paths* 
He in Its simplicity. E.ich one believes he gives 
his life for freedom “for those who bade 'me 
^ht had told me so." The British, French, and 
Gommn souls have given their story. Now is 
the tune for the Polish peasant and the Tyrolese ; 


r *1’’?.* *. Tyrolese, a mountaineer ; 
i gladly let! my mountain home to fight] 
Agmnst the brutal, treaoberous Muscovite ; 
And died in Pcland on a Cosseck spear. 

S pare my fi/'* /or/r««dom— I'Ais I know, 
for thoee wAo bade me fight had told me ao." 

M* r** * ®f the Polish pliun; 

> leti my plough because the message ran 
Hussfa, in danger, needed every man 
ao lave her from the Teuton ; and was'slain. 

llA/or/reedom—rhie / knovi 
for thoee vhobade me fight had toid me to.' 
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ENGLANDS OAUbE IS OUKS 
A Madhaviab, B A , an accotnpbsbed South 
ipdwn penman, writes in the ffednoicla j Htoieto 
^ lodiu) Brothers' Ifjoucsre 
For our mother lend, 
l( jour hearts be brave and leal. 

It eer gratefal je can feel. 

If jou know oar truest weal 
Kow t time to do and dare 
» England s cause is ours 

ise mj Brothers ' It ye ve faith 
In a noble cause 
Think not this is England i war 
It is Freedoms, near and far 
' Hitch your waggon to her star, 

Die, or win the glorious wreath, 

England s cause Is ours 
Indian Sisters ' If ve lave 
Freedom, honour, truth, 

Think that death ern come hut once. 

And tlie life stream eeasclesi runs 
Send your husbands, brothers, ions. 

Trusting wholly God above , 

Eeglaod's oants is ours 
Bisters ! Brothers 1 Now’s the hour 
That we prove our worth — 

Let who ean, go fight and slay, 

Let the rieh give what they may, 

Let the poor sad iveakt/ pray. 

Prove by all thats in oar power, 

England s raaie Is outs 
One without a second I Hear 
Thou Thy people s prayer, 

Birike the proud aggressor down, 

With tho tsrror of Tby frown, 

And the Right with viotry crown. 

So Tby Justice will appear, 

Freedoms cause is Thine 

BALLAD OF HONOUR 

In remembrance of the dHtinguished part 
T'inyed in the now histone Battle of the Bight by 
H M S " Arethiisa,’ the Admiralty has allowed 
the following two versea to be engraved upon a 
brass plate, and fixed in a conspicuous place on 
board the cruiser — 

^ Coma aU ya ^oU« *a lost bold. 

Whose hearts are oast la honour s moold, 

WbUa English glory 1 unfold 
Hurrah tor the '’Arethuia,* 

Her men are staunch, 

To their fsToante launch. 

And when the toe shall meet our fire, 

Sooner than itrlke we II all sxpite, 

On board the’ Arethasa.* 

And new we ve driven the foe ashore, 

Nevir to fight with Britons more 
Let each till bis glass 
To his favourite lass, 

A health to our captain and officeri true, 

And all Inat belong to the Jovial eraw, 

On board the ^ Arethusa ** t 

A gold piste has been placed ou board all 
fessels that took part la this well known and 
•uecesiful en^agemen*, bearing the words, ‘ Heh 
goUad, August S3, 1914” 


Tha following is' tak^li /rout the Funch of 
Octobai 7th 1914 — 

INDIA 1784-11H4 
The job was for us, grin and bear, 

Wedtit on Indian dust and drought, 

IVe knew as wa were planted there 
But scarcely how it uime about, 

And as, in rough and tumble style. 

And nothing much to make a shout 
We aet our backs to graft awhile 
And moant to stay and stick it out^ 

Ten hundred risky, frisky kings, 

And on the whole a decent lot, 

And aeveral hundred million things, ' 

That trusted us with all they d got, 

And ao we blundered at it straight 
And found the times were pretty hot 
And »o they smiJed and called it Fata, 

And Pate it was, as like at not 
Our law was one tor great and small — 

We heard era honest, claim for claiai, 

We smoothed ^heir squables for em all, 

And let em pray by any name, 

And to we left enough alede 
But learnt em plenty all the same. 

We showed era what tb» should be shown, 

And tried to play the decent game 
For all our work, we ve not got much ? 

Praps not but now there s come a scrap, 

That • got ut good with liee and such, 

Andgave em just the chance to map 
And tool* bad thought they likely womd, 

(That! Oerman made and rattle trap) 

They d about— the Kaiser said they ahould— 

And happen wipe us oQ theibap 
From anew to stnu that shout haa burat, 

And Germao liea are well believed 
And Bood calls field for who 11 be first— 

They re proud to share the Empire pride, 

Ite them for Britain at the teat, 

We knew they d never stand aside, 

For when we tried and did our best 
The beggars must have known we tried 

VENIZEL 

This w from the pen of bn Officer in Command 
of w Battery eA Abe EtonA’* 

l^t me go back to Venirel 
And farther still across the plain, 

A garden grows beaide tha Aiane 

With sweet black piami tfast like etc well , 

Beyond Uie bridge at- Venezi) 

The sunny level plain is laid 
Last week we crossed, and had for shade 
^ The yellow bursts of Oern an shell 
And once again at Veoirel 
Uy boys tho Prussian fire withstood 
Btonl hearts still sleep within the wood, 

Besides the bridge for which they fell. 

Let us go back to Veuizel , 

To- Bucy highlands let m Win 
The road {i northward to Berha 
And our advance the PrussUni kneM, 



INDIA’S DEVOTION TO BRITAIN 

Why India is Heart and Soul with Great Britain.* 

BY MR. BHUI’ENDRANATH BASU. 


India hrviit Riid wml witli OiMt 
£fil Britain in the piTsont tiihin,< Tho«iiKW»T 
is* quite pKin to tlio Indian luit prohaMy 
it will not be ro jilun to Iho I'ttglinli- 
llian wlio li.LH never boon in In<ii.i, or having 
been has not como in toucii with tbo licnit 
and soul oI India. Alas ! all Knglishinon oven 
in India do not try to do so. II India wan a eun- 
querod territory m the aoimo lliat is untially 
understood or il the Indians hold tlio position of 
a subject nation tho response given by Indin In 
the hour of theKmpiio's need would havu been 
a matter for wonder indeed ; but India ia not h 
conquered country nor are her {Kiople a eubjoct 
population. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
central Moghul authority at Delhi had fatten into 
complete and irretrievable decay. The MahratU 
power which had arisen on its ruins received a 
stunning blow in tho third battle of Pampnt. 
India was divided into a number of small States, 
held apart by mutual suspicion and jealousy, and 
not seldom warring against each other. The 
country has become a piey to anarchy and con- 
fusion. In this state of things, the help of tbe 
French or the English trading companies was 
sought by rival States or harassed populations. 
The battle of Flassey, which laid the foundation 
of British rule in India and gave to the East 
India Company the revenue administration of 
Bengal, was undertaken as much on the invita- 
tion of the Indian people as the threatened English 
settlement at ilurshidabad, which was fought 
practically with Indian soldiers. In the wars that 
followed the Government of Great Britain did not 
supply a single soldier or send a single rupee. It 
was solely with India’s money, and mostly with 
Indian blood, that the British Empire in India 
was built up and consolidated, and when the Mut- 
iny came in 1857, and British rule in India was 
**^^*‘V shattered, it was again with the help of 
Kv princes and people that it was re-esta- 

blished. Professor Seeley has justly observed 

tendon*’*^ •• • pamphlet by the Victona League, 


tliut “tho oxiunKHlon ‘tonquest’ sf applied t'’ 
the iM-qiHMtion of soverrlgiily by the Eurt iHia 
Compniiy in India is not tneiely loo-o, but tho- 
loughly miRleailitig.*' Iinlia has never felt that 
slio wn» II coiKpieied cutintry, slid Ibo Ilidnsns do 
not feel that tliey iini n con<jucrc<l people. 

But it iJ* not a 4|nc->tion ol historical dolutlion 
or iieiwonnl fooling. Tho Charter Act of 183.1, 
ono of till* early p.trliainrntnry statiiteR dealing 
with tlic novcriiineiit of Indlu, “deCnitely "Wl 
finally recognised tho equality of atnliw, of rights, 
and of dnlios of the Indhin subjocta of 
Majesty with tho British subjects.” Bui this is 
not nil. 

ISOIA’s UAU.SA CnAKTi. 

Tho people of India justly atUcli very grwt 
importance to the Pi'cvlsination iosued in 1858 
by tjueen Victoria to the Princes, Chiefs and 
People of India on the occasion of ilie transfer 
of tbe Government of India from the East India 
Compmy to tbe British Crown. India was 
then emerging from s bloody and terrible Struggle- 
Great as was the occa.'sion, mitrking a new and 
iinjiortant epoch in the history of India, it waa 
rendered doubly memorable by the great Procla- 
mation of Queen Victoria, which has been truly 
called tbe 5Ugna Charta of tho Indian people- 

High statesmanship, bringing the solace of peace 
to a bleeding people and holding out hopes of a 
great figure, combined with sentiments as lofty 
as have ever moved liumanity, was the predomin- 
ant feature of this noble message, and it ended 
with a humble end solemn prayer which went 
straight in the hearts of an Oriental people in- 
stinct with the religious spirit. 

After announcing a general amnesty, the Pro- 
clamation proceeded : 

“^Ve desire no e.vtension of Our territorial 
poseejihioiis ; aud, while We will permitno aggres- 
sion upon Our dominions or Our rights, "We shall 
^notion no encroachment on those of others. 
« 0 shall respect the rights, dignity, and honour 
of Our Native Princes as Our own. ' 

** JWe hold Ourselves bound to thenativesof Our - 
Indian Urritcries by the tame obligations of duty 
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which bind Us to all Our other subjects ; and 
those obligations by the blessing of Almighty 
God, ^Ve shall faithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 
It is Our earnest desire to stimulate the pe.accfu) 
industry of India, to promote works of public 
utility and improvement, and to administer its 
government for the benefits of all Our subjects 
resident therein : In their prosperity will bo Our 
strength .; in their contentment Our security ; and 
in their gratitude Our best reward. And may the 
God of all power grant Us and those in authority 
under Us strength to carry out these Our wishes 
for the good of Our people.” 

This was not a charter of rights wrung from an 
unwilling Ruler by force or compulsion, but a 
deliberate declaration of the policy of the Rritish 
Parliament graciously and aptly conr eyed through 
the Ups of a female Sovereign ; and it is not a 
policy which the British nation has repented. On 
the fiftieth anniversary of the great Proclamation, 
it was confirmed and ratified by another message 
from King Edward VII. to the princes, chiefs, 
and jieople of India. 

TEE «?IR1T OP TSDU. 

However short the actual administration in 
India may have fallen of this great ideal, the 
Indian people have always regarded it as the f nnda* 
mental principle of British rule in India. To 
them and to their Sovereign it has not been a 
mere scrap of paper. No attempt hast since 
been made, as was done during the administrp* 
tions of Wellesley and Uvlhousie, to disturb In- 
dian princes in their possessions, and though the 
princes have sometimes fretted under the inter- 
feranc© of an overmeddling British oRicinl they 
have always found a generous and sympathetic 
friend and adviser in Viceroy.s like Lord Minlo 
and Lord Tlanlinge. And so far as the people are 
concerned there has been ot. the whole fair pro- 
gress : education, i-iilways, iiTigation, a greatly 
improved administistion’ of hw, a common 
language ns theme-lium of interchange of thought 
and Mens, a growing spirit of nationality, common 
government and common ideals, internal peace and 
freolom from external aggression, have markeil 
the history of British rule in India during the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth century the reforms associated with the 
names of the lato Earl of Minto and .Viscount 
llorley, though somewhat mutilated in actual 
operation, and tho sympathetic attitude' of Lord 
Uardinge identifying the Government of 
with tho Indian people on the gre.it ijuestion 


affecting their status ns citizens of 'the British 
Empire, have drawn the nations, British and 
Indian, closer together. 

••Tbero bin India a spirit of frank recognition 
of tho benefits of British rule and of its immense 
potentialitifs for good, if carried on under the 
lead of the British democracy and freed from the 
trammels of constant tutelage, which certain 
Anglo-Indian administrators would like to im-" 
poso upon it. Several generations in India were 
^rn and lived duringthe reign of Queen Victoria. 
To her, as their great Queen and mother, from 
whom emanated the ^-eat charter of their rights 
and liberties, the Indian people were passion.atelv 
attached and devoted. This feeling of pereona! 
attachment and devotion has been greatly stimu- 
lated and strengthened by the visits to India of 
members of the Royal Family. They know how’ 
to say and to do the right thing at the right 
moment and by their inbred courtesy and geni- 
ality of manner they have helped to soften the ' 
atowphere of aloofness with which some British 
officials, under an erroneous sensls of fhCTity and 
prestige, at times surround themselves. 

. THE VISIT OF TDE EISC, 

ot .overeignty, «oJ the generoiie end'- 
‘lie King in hie varinin >d- 
i^SSr r the people 

i.S..'' '?■ '''‘““‘s fulClment if the 

ermt Prociemntion ot QuSen Victorie, for hope. 
lo.e defe.^ bed nede them telter. The Jndi.™ 
I»oplojoe% demand a Breat eitension of ediica- 
fo". i’ ‘he tonndation of 
nil end tho woida of the King in his replv 

T Calctt, h^vi 

in Indie. Hi, Majestv 
■«. i j "P ''■•h ‘hat there may be mread 
over ‘he land a network ot eehool, and college, 
from which mil go forth loy.il „nd manlvfnd 

"d f ‘ho ind ”, 

And it - in life 

‘hot ‘ho home, of my 
Indian snhjech. may be brightened end their 

thought, of comfort, and of health U °l 

edneation Ih.at my wish will b, f„l Jled Sd 'if 
. “;bear't.~’““'”’'-'"''"‘“ -or'S' fit 
Theoe are precious words to t j- • 

. hp a. Sovetgi'ttp'oT'; 
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ALL -ABOirfTHE 'WAR. 


whicli must be caried out. Great and far-reaehJng 
as have beei) the benefits of British riile in India, 
it has not yet risen to the full height of the Bn* 
tish people, in whose name and on whose behalf 
it is administered, nor of the people, heirs to an 
ancient civilisation, for whose benefit the great 
Queen ashed Divine help to administer her rule. 
Important questions, such ns the right to carry 
arms, to enlist ns volnnteer.s, to enter the commis- 
sioned ranks of the Armv, the recognition of 
equal cithenship in the British colonies, the better 
administration <if justice, n more equitable parti- 
cipation in the government of the eonntrv. still 
await solution, nnd India has necessarilv felt at 
times sore and heartsick, but there never has been 
any desire to break away. India has definitel? 
set herself to forge ahead and to this end to work 
in India a-s well a® in England hv every oonsUlw- 
tional means in lior tiower. With sympathetic 
statesmen like the ^tarquis of Crewe and Lord 
Qardinge at the he•^d of affairs, her career may 
not be very difficult. Some people may have 
imagined, the Germane amonzst others, that the 
difficult questions of Indian administration would 
keep England nnd India apart and others who 
realised that the peace of British rule in India has 
been too slow, too much weighted with caution, 
have doubted 

tnt ooAt. 

This feeling, no doubt, has been, to some extent, 
accentuated by the too gr^at prominence that a 
section of the English Press has given to political 
crimes in India, forgetting that thev are attri- 
butable to an infinitesimal fraction of its popula- 
tion. But India bss never doubt'd. Her heart 
has been wholly with British rule ; the founda- 
tions of her faith and loyalty have been too well 
and firmly laid to b© lightly disturbed : all that 
she desires is that British rule in India should be 


compatible with the self-respect of her 
growing in education, knowledge and expenence. 
that it should develop into n nile by the people as 
part of the British Empire, ns wne foreseen and 
foretold by tho great statesmen who moulded her 
destinies in the early part of the nineteei^h 
century. And India lias been working towards 
this goal : she realises it must bo a slow nnd Labo- 
rious process. 

Then came this great European war sudden 
nnd swift : all doubt, all hesitation, all questions 
were swept away ; there was but one feeling-— 
stand by England in tbe hour of d.anger. The 
gre.at opjiortunity for India in the highest wnso 
had come ; she claimed to hold an equal position 
with other parts of the Empire — she wanted to 
prove her title. The Indian Princes are eager to 
show that they nrn in f.ict, as tliey have been »n 
name, pUljrs of the Empire; their imcostors had 
fought ns captains nnd leaders in the army of 
the great Moghul, and they are anxious to oe- 
cupy their old position in the Army of Ores* 
Britain. And the people of India, who-bareM 
thoroughly identified themselves with the British 
people, have come forward more generously than 
ever in the past either in the days of the Hindu 
or the Moslem, for they had not then realise* 
their power to ofl'er their services, and their 
representatives in Council voted out of the 
revenues of India the whole cost of the Indian 
expeditionarv force ; and they are prepared to lay 
ddwn their lives on the field, so that theold order 
of things may paas away nnd a new order be 
ushered in, based on mutual understanding end 
confidence and heralding ep era brighter and 
happier than any in the past — the East and tbe 
West, India and England, marching onwards 
in comradeship, united in bonds forged on the 
field of battle and tempered in their • common 
blood. 


Speeches and Writings of Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Th\t ii the fir»t altempt to bring nnaer enecoreranexhkniitiTeand nompreheniiTe eolleetien of Ihespeeebei 
and wntinga of Ihe reneraWo Indian p.triot. nadabhai Naoroji. Tne flrit part ii a eolloolioo of hif apeeohei 
and loelodei the addrr.ira that ha drlirrrad before tha Indian National Congre*. on tha three oecatlona that ba 

\*^*rT*’*".*'’i* hedsHrerad in the Hoata of Commons and a lelaetion of the 

wrw**S* dellTared from titna to time in England and India. The saeond part inoludes all hii stataraenti 
to tha Walby Commi.t.on, a nnmbor of papers rotating to tha adinisaion oflndians to the Serricet and many other 
The appendix oiHiUini. among others, the full text of his oTidenea 
• i! hlt'iT n™vr ‘"c • *'•* “’•*"^;*"Car«ncy .Committee of 1608 and his replies to the quest- 

ions potto mm by tha Puhlio Serriee Committee an East Indian Finance. 

W/> pnges. Crown OcUto ; lit S. To gnhecHbera of •*, Tkt inrffon Revirw.” , «*. l-P. , i 
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INDIAN TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


HEgreAtexpectationsthatweie formed ot the 
valour and chivalry of the Indian tioops have 
heenjubtiCedby recent incidentsin Prance. 

* Reuter has been giving us from time to tamo 
short, little nuggets desfiiptive of Indian hero- 
i«ui. Though as yet no full and adequate record 
of the doings ofliuliin troops are presented, the 
few incidents that have been published by tho 
Bureau have been liighlj' eompJimenfcsjy. We 
may refer to one or two. As was expected, at 
the very first c^icounter with the enemy the Ben- 
gal Lancers, who constitute a part of the Indian 
Army, displayed conspicuotis gallantry. 

Reuter has given a telling picture 
“ The enemy had been pressing us haid all along 
the line and suti (only flung a biigade of infantry, 
supported by artillery, at a point where he guessed 
we were most exhausted. The Germans were 
hslf-way towards our trenches when the Indians, 
who had only nriived the day before, were 
brought up. Receiving the command, they swept 
forwaid, wo fheeiiitg ns they p.asscd. AtaicingA 
alight detour to avoid our line of fire, they swept 
into the flcimans fiom tho left like a whirlwind 
with a shrill yell. They rode right through the 
Germans, thviKting to the right and left and bring- 
ing men down every time. The (>erm.anS broke 
and rm for their lives. The Lancers pursued 
thorn for about a mite. When the Indians 
returned they were cheered all along the line.” 

The other sections of the Indian troops have 
prove<lnolesschivalrous. There isng.sin the Diagnili* 
cent achievement of the Sikhs and tho Gurkhas. 
Correspondents describe how the -Sikhs and the 
Gurkhas received their baptism of fire in the war. 
Hear La Bwsce they saved the situation when an 
avalanche of Germans overheltncd the Briloli 
trenches. We are toKT that the Indians dis- 
pliyed biavery and d.a.sh equ.al- to anything 
seen tln-oughout the war. They bad lieen 
held in reserve, and weie ordered foiward 
with the bayonet in the ufefe of time. The 
issue wa-s decided in am instant. The German 
ml vance w.aa not -merely checked; it was beaten 
and broken, the enemy fleeing headlong. The 
Indians ran through them, using'the steel in the 
most workman-like manner. They turned the 
foe hack to receive the fire of the British Infantry 
right and left. 'There wis a regular slaughter. 
The Indians did not stop at the recaptured 
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tienches, but piii-sueil the enemy some distance 
dovrnhill, till they woie retailed. They returned 
as {Houtl of their work as the “ Tommies " were 
of them. 

Tho daring exploits of tlio Sikha me equally 
nricitiiigtheattontionof tho European troops. The 
thrilling etoiy of half-a-dQzeu Gurkiias blowing up 
a German ammunition store, and tiieir successful 
letiirn, Jjas been described by a Paris paper with 
evident appreciation. 

All the efforts of the allied artillery to dis- 
lodge the German heavy batteries near Stjpo 
had failed, says the Par is join ual; and aviators 
finally loc.itcd the German ammunition store 
thiee and-a-lmlf miles behind flie Cfcrmim 
entrenche^l line, seven miles from the const. A 
Gurkha detachment embarked at nightfall on 
two gunboats for tho month of the Yser. After 
a long march the Gurkhas re-sclied a point three- 
quarters of a mile from the ammunition stoi-e. 
They crouched noiselessly in a wood nrd, dis- 
carding thoir ncpoutrements, wriggled on thrir 
bandn and knees, their kukrin in their montiis. 
lI.df-an-l>our pissed, and tlien tlie croak of a 
frog was heanl. Tlie forms ot six German sentries, 
previously visible on tlie roid, disappeaicd with- 
out n sound. The remaining Qurklias daslied 
forwnnl, and the Allies’ Staff, who h.ad been 
anxiously watching through night-glasses, saw a 
flash of light and lieard a great explosion, follow- 
ed by countless others as the shells exploded. The 
little troop safely won ite way back the 
gunboats, and the next day the German bakeries 
were moved to the rear. 

Thera is a^ua the story of a Gettn.au aetopbine 
brought down by the bullets ot Indian marksmen. 

We.aretold that while a train filled with Indian 
troops was standing at a station in France, a 
Gcrnian aeroplane passed over thetouii and began 
to drop bombs. The Indians left the train and 
indulged in iudhidual fiie, with the result that in 
a few moments the aeroplane fell. It was appar- 
ently carrying moie bombs, as theie was a ten ifie 
explosion when it struck tlie ground. The thiee 
aviators were torn to unrecognisable shreds. 

Thus the Indian troops have justified the con- 
fidence reposed in their valour. All India is 
awaiting the triumph of Indian arms in the 
European battlefield. Even in so short a time 
they have achieved definite results. For advices 



India’s Loyalty and England’s Duty 

BY ANNIE BESANT. 


LIDIA’S remarkable rally to the British Em* 
pile has given nse to much discussion, some 
rational, some very much the reverbe, as to 
the reasons which underlay the deinonstni- 
tion. Some saw in it a testimony to the perfec* 
tion of EngUsh^Government, ns though one should 
see in the prompt dropping of Irish grievances a 
proof that the Nationalists had given up Home 
Rule. India has dropped every question which 
has arisen between herself and England on domes* - 
tic matters, as Ireland has dropped the question 
of Home Utle. When the Empire is attvcked, 
every other issue fades into insignificance ; the 
one duty is that which calls every good patriot to 
the work of defence. 

The true re^ison which underlies India’s loyalty 
is the fact that India has learned from England 
the great lesson of national lihuity. l^Ue Ii-m 
studied English liteiature, the stately prose of 
Milton, the inipueioned oratory of ilurko. Kdn* 
oated Indians livve been nouunlied on the tnnstvr* 
pieces of English thought, and English lueiatme 
IB as redolent ol fieedom ns an Indian poet of de- 
votion. And looking at EiigUnd’e priictice, they 
have realked that she Kittled for centuries to win 
freedom for heiself, and sympathised with and 
sheltered the pitrioU of oCher^ natioos. If she 
had not iKeli to the splendid reilisstion of her 
own Iileil wheie India was concerned, yet India 
had faith that she would so rise in ye.vrs tocome, 
and would give the libeity which so far she bad 
denied. It is through Eiiglaiid's help and by 
England's fiieudly guidanie that India hopes to 
s'dup'ctfCni'AriJiWcrfcib'ciffliftr j.^kriinis", ana'iV is as 
one of the self-governing units of the British 
Empire that she hopes to Hccoinplish her own 
glorious destiny. For the iaspiration that Eng- 
land has biought hei by the gift of education ; 
for the glory with which England will crown her 
by the gift of self government; by hergiatitude 
for the one, and her hope for tho other, India is 
willing to shed bei best blood to save the Empire. 

Moreover the fact that Great Britain in this 
quarrel stands for the defence of the small State 
which she had pledged herself to protect, against 
a State vast Jn power and cynically contemptuous 
of all moral obbgation, stirs all India's chivalry to 
fling heiself on England’s side. Faith to tho 
plighted word, truth to the accepted obligation, 


theso oie ide.ils to which the chivalrous honour 
ol Indi.% thiills in p-issionate Acceptance. All that 
is noblest, purest, best, the stiinle&s honour of an 
ancient and mighty people, impels India forwaid 
to the battlefield, ready for death, if need he, 
but not for shame of broken word. 

Uc.isoU8 enough and to siKiie why India should 
rally to the defence of the Empire 1 

But this does not mean that she is careless of 
her own honour, of hei right to breathe the liberty 
which is the bi'eath of England's life, nor tliat 
she desirbs always to be kept in tutelage in a pei- 
petual Court of Wards. When all ilnnger is 
over, when peace takes the place of war, and 
when tho domestic concerns of each Nation again 
assume their natural and rightful place in the 
mbds of the people, then, of course, the quesUons 
now dropped will again be j-nised. Indian griev- 
ances uie not redressed because India, for the 
time being, generously puts them aside. We may, 
however, bo suie that, when they come to be 
dealt with, they will appioachod in a (spirit 
very diflerenb fiom that of previous years. IndLa 
has realised her profound love for the British 
connexion as peihaps she ha.a never I'ealised it 
befoie; it dwelt in her heart, but now it has been 
objectified as never befoie, in her own eyes and 
in the eyes of the woild. Sometimes a husband 
and wife quarrel ;‘but ■'when tho idea of a sepa- 
ration is mooted, both start back in horror. And 
if India has thus lOtHised tffe strength of her tie 
with England, England has met her love with 
passionate gratitude and delight. Conscious 
Aix^aiViVu'imxjC ihasn wfluiiy'wwiV, sfle lir iMe mcFre 
grateful to the generosity that forgets all save the 
good in the hour of peril. 

Thus both couiitiies will be ki a mood to 
aiiange their ditieience&,when the war is over, and 
we cannot doubt that the King Emperor will, as 
reward' for her gloiious defence of the Empite, 
pill upon ‘her bicasb the jewelled medal of Self- 
Goveiumolit within the Empiie. It will be, in a 
sense, a real Victoria Cross, for the great Empress 
would see in it the fulfilment of her promise in 
1858, and the legend inscribed on it would be 
“ for 'Valoui'," 

But it has been suggeeted, and tho suggestion 
shows a touch of statesmanlike genius, that Eng- 
land should forestall the end of the war by mak- 



INDIAN MUSSALMANS AND THE WAR. 


Mj Mussalmnn know well tbatlho roplwrc with Toikty «\»« forced upon me »gaiii»t my will, 

and 1 retognise wiih appreculion and gratitude the proMa th«y Jiifo liaatencd to giro of tneir loyalty, defotioi. and 
aupport. — ll- M, Hit Kiuy-Knifitrur, 


H. H. The Nizam’s Manifesto. 

Tlio following is au Kiii’lifth ti-auslation of a 
Mauifosto published on tlie 2nd November, in a 
Gazette Kilraoidmar^ of the Hyderabad Sttte, by 
ordei- of II. 11. the Numu, o.c.s.l. It begins with 
U. E. the Aliuister’b introduction as follows: — 

“ The wise and btitesmauUko niannei iu which 
His llfghnesh h.i^i been pleased to issue a Jarman for 
the guidance and pe.w,w ot mind ol his twioved sub- 
jects, in view of locont events in Europe and the 
tuin taken by the war, is jmblished io the Janda 
for general information. It is to be^hoped that 
tho subjects of this Suito will icahse tlie inii>oit- 
uDce of theoB directions in their own best inteicsts 
and the interests of then country and tboir mas- 
ter and Sovereign, and carry them out fully and 
compLlely.” 

Tho following aie the woi-Ja of the /'’aniwtn:— 
In flew ot tlie present a>puc( ot tUe war ta Europe, 
let It bo geneially known tuat at ttni critical juncturv it 
la the boundtn duly ot tlie MaliouieOane of looia to ad- 
here brmly to tbeir old aud tried loyalty to the British 
Uorerameut, especially wLsD iheie is no ftioalcm or 
Dun-AIosleni i’owcr lu the world under which they en- 
joy such petaonal and religious liheiCy as (bey do in 
India, and when, tnoreoTur, they are aisured ay Uie 
bniub ClUTernment that ai they hsro in the past always 
stood the best tciend ot islsu, so will they kootmiie to 
be lilam's best trieud, and will alns) a protect and che- 
rish their Moslem subjects. 

1 repeat and reileiate that, in the crisis before ua, the 
Mshoioedsn inhabitants ol iodu, cspscully the subyeoU 
ol this btslo, should, 'it they care tor their own wvlCaro 
and piospcriiy, ieiu«m dem and whole hearted lu their 
loyalty and obedience, aworre not a halt's breadih 
Irom their devotion to tho British UoTernmeut, whole 
cause, 1 SO] cuovinced, is jusc and right; keep saciad 
the tie wluch binds the suojeci people to their rulers, 
and, lastly, that they tbouid in no case allow themaettea 
to be beguiled by tne wiles ot auy one luto a coarse ol 
open or secret sedition against the British UOTernmcDt. 

Finally i give ezprLssiuu to the hope that u.l, 
following the tradition ol my aDceBtoiB,hold my tell erer 
ready to devote my own person and all the resources of 
my btate, and all that 1 possess, to the serrice ot Great 
Britain, so will all the Uaboiuedana ot India, oapeoiallj 
uy own beloved subjects, hold tbeniseWes whole-heart- 
edly ready in the same way. 


H. H. The Aga Khan’s Message. 

*• With dee]' boiiow, 1 find that tho 'i'uikiah 
CiOteruHient, having joined h.iiidtj with Ceiiiiiiii)', 
Acting uiidei tloriniiii oidetb, ia mildly nttemptiiig 
•to WHge A most iinptuvokcd unr ng.iirist such 
iiijghiy Soveieign-. na tho King-Empeior and the 
Tsii ot Uussii. This ie not tlie tiue .ind freo nill 
ol the Suthin, but of Oennun ulHccra nnd other 
non-Mubhms ivlio hnvo forced him to theii bidding. 

“Geiiinuiy and Auatii.i have been no (lie- 
interested fi lends of laUin, itnd vvhilo oiiu took 
Bosnia, the other hvs long been plotting to 
become suzomin of Asia Miiiui' tiiid Mo'-opotaniui, 
including KeiLeh, Nejof ntid Jlaghdad. If 
U«iiu.iny euciteds, which Ue.iveii foibid, Tuikey 
will become only n VB'-sal of Oerinniiy, and the 
KaiseiV Kcsideut will be the ie.il rulci of Tuikoy 
and wilt contiol the Holy Citicb, No Iblamic 
interest was till e-ateoed in this war, imd our ic- 
ligion wa!> not in peril. Nor was Turkey in peiil, 
(or tb« Bfitiali and Bussiun Empires and the 
French Republic had offered to holemnly 
guarantee to Tiukey all her terntoiies in complete 
independence if &iie had lemaiued «6 peace. 

“Tuikey w.is the tiustee of Islam, and the whole 
woild was content to let hei hold our Holy Cities 
in her keeping. Now that Turkey Ins *0 dis- 
usttouoly shown heieelf a tool iu Ceiuiau’!, hande 
she luu> not only ruined heiself, but has lost her 
poiation of tiiistce of Ibl.iin, and evil will over- 
Utko her. Turkey has been peisuadcd todiaw 
the Bwoid iu an unholy caiiac, fiom which she 
could be but ruined, whatever else happen, and 
she will lose her position as a gieat nation, for 
such mighty Sovereigns as the King-Emperor 
and the ‘lAor cm never be defe.ited. 

“Thousands of Muslims aie fighting for their 
Sovereign aUeady, and all men must see that 
Tmkey has not gone to war for tho cause of 
Islam, or for the defence of hei independence 
Thubour only duty as Muslims now is to lemam 
loyal, faitlihil and obedient to um tempoial and 
secular aliegiauce.” 
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AU, AltOOt Tllk W'All. 


The Prince of Arcot. 

TlitJ I’rinco of AiioJ, in tlm (Oiiua nf )iU uriwli 
tt*ceuUy nt M.uli.ih, fjiil . 

“ W’b liaJ nl>Aoliitfc!y no nli.i tlmt Tiiikny, «l»« 
liiit the other <hiy icfiiX'l to nKM>cutc IuimU with 
Uornian utiixiln f', w.ir ^uhelpIcAK in Ihn Itxiole 
of <«eriiMii), «ir that Iicr Vo'tiiK l*.ii ly, which l»> 
in 'inly ii (oi Uie yt«‘ent liUixlion, wax 

1.0 (loi'loiahly Itckinf; in tuio elatcxiimnkhip a)t<i 
{>ilrioti<>ni. It <locH nut rt-<|iiiro au{>erhunian 
iiitelhgeiico to iindcn-tiiixl that tliu A\llics niu 
Irounil to win in tho lunj' run ii» their power in 
mighty nml thoir ivsoum-« enOk»». I’lifoitiin* 
nteiy Tinkcy iinx aeon til to lethWerly plnngo 
kort<elf in wiir tim) aho iiiiihI (xeir itx din* cOiim*- 
(jiicnecs. W'lint conctrtiH uh mont in whether 
this new ph.T'o of tlio wur will h.no nny untoward 
ofl'ect on Iiiihnn Moslema, and I iiiuKt answer niiy 
hiich iiisimmting euggoslion with an cmplu-itic and 
indigiunt “No". Onv loyalty to the UolWi 
Clown IS too (leop-iuutcd to l>o eliakcn hy each 
pohtic-il tomailoQi. HoskIcs, tho ns-nninco given 
by Ills K’teclloncy tho Viceroy that tho holy 
pluics of Ul.iin wilt lioiiiiiniinc fxitn Attack hy tho 
aVIIica 18 III itMilf conelixiio ptoof of tlio graciona 
8ohciUnlu on the pail of the Oovernnicnl lor tho 
religious fcotings of tho Mahonicd.ins At Laigo. 
Indian MunsAlcnAiiA, who iiro m tho {<»vcful 
enjoyment of roVgiotin libeity, arc lioiind by tho 
tenets of Islam Co Iw truly loyal to our bonign and 
paternal Government.” 

All-India Moslem League. 

, The Council of tho All-Jndia Moblem Le.aguo 
has adopted tho following Rcirolutioii and wired it 
to His Excellency tho Viceroy . — ‘*{l)nio Council 
of the All-India Mosleoi'Lengue gives expression 
once more to tho deep-rooted loyalty and uncere 
devotion of tho Alussalm.ins of India to the 
Dritish Crown, and assures Uia Excellency tho 
Vicei-oythat the piirticip.ation of Turkey in tho 
present war does not and c.innot ailect tliat 
loyalty and devotion in the least degicv, and the 
Council is confident that no Mussalman in 
India will swerve ev en to a hair’s bi endth from bis 
paramount duty to his Sovereign. 

“ (2) The Council of tho All-India Moslem 
League expresses its deep gratitude to the British 
Government for the assurance given to its Moslem 
subjects as to the immunity of the holy p T^i-ox of 
Islam in Arabia and other places from attaek or 
molestation, and for obtaining similar assurances 
*J from its Allies.” 


A Bnliawnlpur Manifeslo. 

Tlio following h n ti7iii>Ii»lion of a Note i-toedfn 
Wrvili and * iiTul.itKl liinadia*! ill the lUhuwalj iir 
Htato by JIsjt Mniilii It-ihiin Uukll^h, Cl.t; 
I'f«-siihtit of the Council of Iteg' jicy; — 

“It it »>ui |•.lr.lllio<lflt duty to con»ider what 
ought to lx- tint nltitudo of the induii Mm&al- 
insii*, and piitiriihuly the jx-ople of this 
tho inajoiity of whirh nie Muliainmndaiii. 

“in my opinion, simo tlic war is not u war be- 
lwi!Oii letaiii HinLChiistLiiiity, Hfid also foi the 
leAMiii that the piot^-ctiori and ►ecuiity enjoyed 
under tho egitof tliu llritidi Goieniinent baif 
not Ix-eii eiijoyeii in India cicr Ix-fon*, n^nd fw the 
fact that we aie allowM to observe our leligiou*' 
tigliU without let or hindj.iiico, tlmt life and 
|>roj>erly i*io s-ifu, tiul w« mn vi»it the holy 
plncea of Islam with unrcstminoJ ftto<!uin, and 
th.it, if duly (|untjnf.l, worm atUiii to high phm^ 
in tho aervU-u of the HUle, I must pi'OcLiim it 
puhticly anil iinrcwrwdly tfisl it w to llielr own 
iiituioaU tint tho Mujociltnaim of India should li* 
rariKwtly duvoU^I nijtl thoroughly loyal to th* 
llritiali Uovuriitiient.’' 

H. H. The Begum of Bhopal. 

In tht'couix) of an addnsa to her olhecn 
people, the Kegum of Bhopal said 

•• 1» It not matter for regret then that Turkey 
should without any provocation, and that loo after 
tho Ottoman Government h.id, more than once, 
given assuninces of Turkey’s ncutmhly, join 
hand* with tho enemies of our British Govern- 
mentf aVII gentlemen like you have read, I 
sup|>ose, in the ivipcr* how the British Govern- 
ment iH now, ns ever, having Mahomedan interests 
at heart. I have every hope tliat tny subjects 
will show their customary real in carrying out 
my wishes, and 1 havo no doubt they will follow” 
luennd my nneehtore and predecesfort, as well 
ns their own foi boars, in remaining firm in their 
loyalty and devotion to the British Crown." 

Holy Places of Islam. 

On tho decUration of war the following Ga:*tte 
Extraordinart/ wj\s issued 

The holy places of Arabia and Jeddah will be 
immune from attack or molestation by the British 
^val and militaiy forcca as long as there is no 
interference vrith pilgrims from India to the holy 
places and shrines in t\uestion. At the request of 
liis Majesty’s Government, the Governments 
of Fiance and Russia have given them similar 
assurances, 
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Hon. Mazhanil Chaudhury. 

The Hon. Ifnzhirul Anw.ir Cbandhury, Vakil, 
writes to the BengaUe from Hoogly under dtkte 
the 4th Novemher ; — 

The action of Turkey appears to me the moio 
inexcue.'ible after the solemn declaration of ^ Eng- 
land, France and Tlussi.a, that her territorial 
integrity would be maintained. 

The object of Germany in thus embroiling 
Turkey in the present w.ar is clearly not so much 
to gain any help from the Turkish arms aa to 
create dissatisfaction against England among the 
Mahotnedans of India and Egypt. Rut in this 
nvatter she is dearly counting without her host 
and her expectations, nt least so far ns the Indian 
Jfahomedans are concerned, are doomed to as 
complete a disappointment as her hopes of civil 
war in Ireland. 

Turkey cannot blame us for not helping her In 
the way that we did help her during the Balkan 
war as her Government, or whatever now passes 
for it, has disregarded our repeated advice to 
remain neutral. 

Kazi Kabiruddin. 

A Bakr Id dinner was recently celebrated at 
the Islim Club, Rombav. After the loyal toa«ts 
were drunk, klr. Knzi Kabirmldin In proposing 
the toast for the success of British arms aaid : The 
sudden hostile attitude evinced hy the Yonne 
Turks had deepened the loyalty and attachnoent 
of the Indian Mahomeilans towanls the British 
Throne, which vouchsafed ptersonal ftcedomand 
religious liberty not enjoyed by their co-re1igion' 
ists in any other country. Kfahomedans fully 
realised that this was no religions or holy war. 
Their aacred pIsces were rot in d.anger. Their 
pilgrims were not molested or prevented from 
visiting them. Tim Sultan b.ad not s-inctioned 
the war. Even the Grand Vniier did not 
approve of it. Nor had Turkey started it to 
save an attack or to defend itself. Truly speak- 
ing, it was a secular war started by some young 
ambitious minister who had control of the mili- 
tary, at the instigation of mischievous German 
officers. The young Turks have no justification to 
start this war of aggression against a friendly 
power tiiat had alwaj s done them a good turn. The 
Turks had completely disregarded the unanimous 
wish of Sloslem India to be neutral. Nay, they 
had done much more. They had heaped insult 
on the he.ads of those Moslems who had rendered 
them great help and services during their last 
national crisis. 


Hon. Mr. M. Haque, B<ir.-.it-Law. 

As long ns the Ottomans wero defending 
thcmselvva fiom the unjust attacks of other 
nations, the Indian hlussalmans wero whole- 
heartedly with them, but they refuse to be 
dragged into nny aggressive venture that they 
may choose to take. The Indian Mu«saliiiaiis 
have to look to their own interests, and the care 
of the intei-ests of Islam in their own country is 
the prime duty tlsat has fallen upon them. 

Now, the problem of problems for us, Mtissal- 
mansof India, is : Wli-atis going to bo our attitude 
in this crisis? It is to bo remembered th.at upon 
our present altitude depends our future destiny. 
This is the supremo moment which has arrived 
In our life-history, and upon its prudent h.andilng 
rests our existence ns a self-iespecting and 
respected community. Personally 1 have no fe.ar 
ns to the attitude of my co-rcligiunists, but 
some people doubt the loyalty of the Mussalmans 
of India. To such I say, with alt the emphasis that 
I can command, that there is no cause for nny 
anxiety whatever, •••••* 
After -all, the real strength of Islam is in 
India with its seventy millions of hfiislim popu- 
lation. This solid and actual strength they cannot 
Racufice for a mero sentiment totally at variance 
with tho facts, houeror strong that sentiment 
may 6e. Tliey will not weaken Islam by weaken- 
ing ihemselves. 

Then the Musenlmans are not an ungrateful 
people.* They do not easily forget past kindne.ss ; 
nor is it possible for them to repay these with 
black ingratitude. It is not in their nature, 
MussHlnj.ans of India will act with coolness, keep 
up their dignity and Belf-control, will not ^ un- 
riifiled by any untoward events, will not beafTected 
by any of th" hostile or unjust criticisms which 
are »o plentiful in these days, and will most 
assuredly rally to a m.an by the side of their King- 
Emperor for the defence of the Empmo. 

Mahomedan Loyalty. 

The following Piesg Note was issued on Novem- 
ber 26 ; Ttesolutions, etc., expiessing loyalty to the 
British Government and condemning the attitude 
of Turkey have been received 'from the 
Mahomeilans of Radhanpur prerided over by Ilis 
Highness the Nawab of Radhanpur; the Mahome- 
dana of Pandu in Ilewa Kantha Agency ; sepoys 
(Mahometans) of Godin n Panch ; Ghanchia 
(Mahomedans), Borahs (Mahomedans), repoys and 
Olunchis of liohad Panch Sfahals ; Mahomedans 
of Ahmednager and the Borah (Shia) communitT 
of Adei?. . ^ 
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The Nawab of Palanpur. 

The Follo^iii^' /'jvnaK n],t{K!ars in a Raluipur 
Stnte Gazette Hitraordmnri/ . — 

Our botmflen fluty is to lemain fiimly loyal to 
our Tving-Einporor, whose Government out of 
pureregud for the religious feelings of tlieir 
Mahomedan subjects have ftlways tru-itetl Tuikey 
ns a friend nnd helped her out of diffirnlty when- 
ever she stood in need of help. In this war aKo 
we kmw the British Government ttssmed Turkey 
that they would respect her neutrality .and fur 
flier, even nfter this unpiovokeci derlnmtion of ' 
Tiukey of joining hand-, with the enemies of oue 
King, His M ijesty's Government h is .assureil liis 
Mussalman subjects tint the holy pi ices of Arabia 
and the «hiines of Mesopotamia will remain 
immune fi-om attack or molestation by the British 
Military and Naval forces. 

I, therefore, need not exhort you my subjecU to 
show your visual coolness of mind and loyalty to- 
wards me and through me towards the Brituh 
Government and prove that you cannot bo 
affected by any hostile misguidance or any unto- 
ward event but show by icuir purse, pen and 
person, as you have so f.ir done, that von will 
lally to a man by the aide of our King-Ilmpeior 
for the defence of the Empire, that voiir loyalty 
will remain deep looted ind iinsweiving tliiongh- 
out these trying times. I aUo ex|iect my co- 
religionists in India to act on my a-U»co in a tine 
Moslem spuit,fov our Prophet has enjoined ns to 
remain fiithful and loyal to a Qovei-nment which 
acrnpnlously exercises toler.ation m the jicrfonn 
anco of our religious duties and offers ns facilities 
in our spiritual affairs. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan. 

Jlr. Yakub Hassan writes to the ludtmi 
Reviei’' for November 

A tremor ran tliioiigh the Miishm Imli.i on 
Sunday, the Ut No\cml>er, when the newe of the 
Turkish attack on Odesssi le.iched India. Every 
Muslim pulse vibrated with intense emotion. Our 
Khalifa was at war with our King ? Turkey had 
pkaced its very existence at stake and deliberately 
cast the die! • • • ♦ » 

The mighty Powoi-s that ranged theinsches to 
play at the dangerous game of war meant 
this time to play it doggedly to the finish. The 
whole woild w is being iircsistibly drawn into the 
vertex. Thuo was again a call to flie MnssaJnians 
all over the woild — Mns.v.-itnians who owed 
«1 egianco to »lt the three Powei-s that allied lliera- 
selves against Germany and Austiia who, on the 


other hind, had hardly any Mussalman aubj’ects 
to of. This tiinc thu c.all was of im|X'i'iitive 

duty, and nothing in history c.vn match the fcincer- 
ity and the intensity of the loy.ilty that hurst 
foitli in response iis much fioin Moghuls and 
P.ithans, Shiiks and Syeds of British Indi.i, as 
from ^’urlvoimns and Tartai-s of Ilu«sn and 


Algerians and Tunisians of French Afriew. Once 
more weio Jirraycil on European soil the soMici'’' 
of IhI im, but they fought not for their own came, 
but tor the ciitisc of their rulers, which they 
hud albeit made their own. Wlmtever might 
be the feelings of Pienrli and Russian Mus-vil- 
maiis, thei-e could Ixi no doubt that the loyalty of 
Indian Moslems was piompted by the sincere«t 
gr.ktitiitle which they had all along felt for the 
Guvcinmoiit that gave them liberty, educaticn 
and the rights of enlightened citizenship ivhich 
Mnssilmans outside Indi.i did hardly enjoy. 
But then there w.as no contllct of Moslem 
iiitevesU, nnd in fighting the battles of 
their King tliey believed they fought forthe cau+* 
of right and justice against a form of aggression 
with which tliey — the Mussalnmns— h.ad too 
familiar an acijuainUnco in the jnst not to appre- 
ciate it to its fullest Mgnificnnco, Blit, alas, such 
a inemoiy av.aiied not to the one Moslem nation 
tUat}np|>cned to be the noirest to the centre of 
the stoiin, but Islam cannot help reaping the 
ivluilwind of tlieir action. Whatever the dis* 
tis»s.s felt— and it is no use disguising that it is lie- 
mg felt keenly enough— it is i-vtlicr of a .sobering 
nature than .an exciting one, and tbonpparent folly 
of tlioe lesponsible for the Tiirkish-participation 
m the wai has estranged from them (but not 
from their country) the sympathy and goodwill 
ot nil Indian Miissnlra.ans — high .and low, edu- 
cateil and illitemte. AKhougli this will not 

prevent Uicir mourning the c.alamitv th.at might 

befnll this relic of the once mighty empire, 
however solf-inRictod it might be, it docs not 
disturb in the slightest degree the lovnltv nnd 
devotion of Indim Muss.xl,nans to the Bvitisb 

Iiirone. The iiuineroiis tclcgrims of fi«suiwncc? 
that haw pouied down upon the Viceroy from 

responsible public Indies, conmegations nnd 
npec.ll asscmblien throughout India are clear 

E the feelings of 

i. ^ which Miisfi.alnians enfprf.iin 

townixla thmr Rovorcigu, and tho Government 

should hs.ono mi-ivings ahouta i^cople in whose 
^abnlivy them i, only one word^ for duty, 
tl'^t is, in 

snort, their ecjimn. 






TltE OLD AXD YOU^'O TURKS. 
Will it be'lh® Moon’s 1*'^ qoartor ? 



THE SULTAN AND HIS MINISTERS. 


SULTAN SIAHOilED V. 

Mahomed V, Sultan of Turkey, was born in 
1844, and was the third son of Sultan Abd-ul- 
Medjid. He was proclaimed Sultan on April 
27th, 1900, in succession to his elder brother 
Abd-ul'IIamid II, who was deposed by the unuiiL 
inoii.<« vote of the National Assembly. 

The succe'siciii to the throne, according to 
Turki^li cu'Uim, ve^ta in the ficnior male descond- 
ant of the houao of Othman, sprung fioni the 
Im[>erial Kaiem. The present Sultan is tho 
thirty>aixth in descent from Othman, the founder 
of the Empire. The Sultan does not marry, but 
from the inmates of the li.arem selects a certain 
number who are known as ladies of the pilace, 
the others occupying positions .subordinate to 
them. All children born in the harem are held 
to be of legitimate and equal birth. The eldest 
son of the Sultan only succeeds when there me 
no oncles or cousins of greater age than himself. 

The Sultan’s surriving brothers are tho ex* 
sultan Abd'Ul ilainid ; Suleiman Edendi, horn 
18G0; and ^Vahul•Udtl^n Edendi, horn 18C1. 
The heirmppuent is Princo Yussuf Irred-din, eon 
of the Sultan Abdul A«r, born I8li7, after whom 
roniM the present Sultan’s brother ‘SVahid.Uddiu. 

The civil list of tlie Sultan la variously repoitial 
at from one to two millions sterling. To the 
Imperial family belong a great number of crown 
domiins, the income from which contrlbntes to 
tho levpinie. The amount chargwl to the BndirH 
of 1912-13 was £ T. 505,880. 

The Constitution now theoretically in forco is 
th it of 167<>, modified by legislation subsequent 
to 1908. Under the Constitution, the Sultaii, 
who is the protector of the Moslem rclijriun. 
appoints and dismisses his Ministers, conclndea 
all tre.alies with foreign jwwers, decl.are.s wnr, is 
the head of the military and naval forces, an I c-an 
dissolve the Chamber of Deputies, but a new 
election must follow within sit months. 

Mr. John Macdonald inhis TurlfyanillhenivtUm 
gives thefollowing vivid account of the r;alm 
hut secluded Ufa led by Ueschid EfTendi, the pre- 
«entSultanbeforohiabeingcalle<ltotht throne : “I 
have kept my composure for the Li-st thi» ly -three 
years,” wa.s Keschid EOVndi'a pUrid answer to tho 
deputies who, having eomo to announer his elec- 
tion to the throne, aske«l him to be ealm For 
thirtv-threo years Ilesehid EtTendi, Alhlul's young- 
er biother, now Mahomet! V, had been a prisoner 
35 


in his palace. In .an earher ago, he would have 
been put tu death with his brothers and other 
possible pretenders. Abdul Hamid treated his 
prisoner as kindly as was compatible with respect 
fora barbarous custom. Reschid was permitted 
to lecfise vjsitoit, but bis servants were spies. _He 
loved uiuaic and gardening, and practised both. 
He r&id much, chielly in French, which he speaks 
and nrites fluentlj'." “llcschid Eflendi," his 
brother soinetimcs remarked, “ is a happier nutn 
than I am.” The prisoner was not allowed to |i.ay 
visits. Diit ho was free to drive through the city 
in a closed carriage, with guardsmen trotting at 
each door and behind Abdul’s subjects feared 
to mention his name. Superstitious mothers 
believed that Resehid’s was an “ evil " eye, and 
when his carriage came along, they hurried their 
children out of the way lest the prince should 
catch sight of them through tho window blinds. 
Jn time the populace began to doubt whether 
Rescliid was alive, or whether, like his other 
uncle, Mnnid V, he bad gone out of his mind, 
Rc^chld’s was a sound mind in a sound bodj'. Ore 
secret of his gocHl health was that he lived tcni* 
perately and never worried himself. W'hat with 
Ins reeding, nnd his conversations with his 
visitors, he had arquiiod a wide knowledge of 
political Europe. He showed no elation when the 
parliamentary conclave formally declared him 
elected. To tho courteous salutation, kindly 
smile, nnd paternal look of tho new Ruler, ns he 
drove back from tho assembly to the palace, the 
vast crowds responded with shouts of “ Long live 
our Pa<lishah,” just as they had done twelve 
months before to the deposed monarch. 

To understand clearly the political history of 
the reign, it will be necessarj" for the readei- to 
make himself acquainted with the genesis, aims 
and .activities of the Y^oung Turks, and the develop- 
ment of constitutional reform by the rival groups 
in that movement. The Y'oung Turks had long 
prior to 1908 been preparing for the overthrow of 
the old regim6. Their central organisation was 
in Paris and tholr objects were known throughont 
Europe, but except at Yildiz Kiosk, their power 
wa.s almost everywhere undeir.ated. They n«e 
in Rome quaitcrs rcgaixled as a liody of academic 
enthusiasts, more noisy tlnu dangerous who 
devoteil theii* scanty fumU to t))e publication of 
seditious miitter in Paris or Geneva, and sought 
to achieve the impossible by importing Western 
institutions into a coiintrj’ fit only to be ruled by 
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the tJ-fnat and the <?word. This view wn<s 
strengthened by thofact that tlm Hbslained from 
riolent action realising that a successful revolntion 
would require the support of llift army. To gain 
thk, an extensive propaganda w.is c:»rrled on by 
secret agents, many of whom were officers. 
Early in 1908 when there was unrest in Arabia 
and Albania, the Young Turks transferred their 
headquarters from Paris to Salonica, whore a 
central body known as the Committee of Union 
and Progress was establKhed to Q^gani^fl the revo- 
Intion. Most of its mrmlx'rs were iDilitarv 
officers, prominent among them l>emg Major 
Enver Bey and Niazi Hey, nho directed the 
propaganda in Albania and Macedonia. 

They struck their first blow on the 22nd July 
1908, when Ni.a*i Bey and his troops raised the 
standard of revolt at Re«na on the Monast-ar- 
Ochrida road. On the 23rd, the Salonica Com- 
mittee under the presidency of Enver Bey pro- 
claimed the Constitution in Salonica, while the 
second and third Army Corps threatened to march 
on Constantinople if the Sultan disobeyed the 
proelanwtlcm The next day the Sultan yield- 
Cl and ivupsl an edict restoring the Constitution 
of 1 876 and oislering the election of aChamlier of 
Deputies. The revolution, except for the ass.as.sin 
alion of a few unpopular officials, was efli>ct«»d 
without bloodshed. On the fith Kiamil Pasha, an 
advance*! liberal, became Grand Virier and a 
CalHuet WAS formeil including a Greek, an Armo 
nian and the Shetk-ul-Islam or head of the I'lema 
ThU success was followed by n serious reaction in 
the provinces. There arcre di*turtiiances in Allnnia, 
- Asia Minor and Arabia. More serious than these 
local disturtunevs nas the counter-revolution in 
Constantinople, which Iwgan w itb the rca oU of the 
Grand Viricr, Kiamil Pasha, against the authority 
of the Salonica Committee. Kiamil was forced to 
resign cii Vebruaty 14. 1909. and was Fnrrec.le.1 
by llllmi lV«ha. Strife then arose Iwtween the 
Committee and the Litwral Vninn, and the editor 
of the the official oigaii of the Union, was 

a«f.asainatc«l. Ills fellow countiymcn in the Con- 
stantinople garrison at once made commoii cause 
with the opponents of the Committee. Mntinoua 
troops seircil the I’ariiamcnt lIou«e and the tele- 
graph offices Kilmi Paslia, the Grand Yitier, 
T*signe>l and waa succeeded by TewfiV Pasha; 
and delegates were sent by the I.ilirral Union niwf 
^-ber bcxlies to iliaruss term' with the Committee. 
Hut the SuUan had issue,! a five {nnlon to the 
rautir.eers, and the Committee dfs-idef that the 
tc*- regime wrdl r.rrcT t'e sccuie while t)i« 
Ssvsrc’pn favoured reaction. They refused ♦« 


trent with the delegates and despatched 25,000 
tiien under Mahomed Slievkct to Constantinople. 

The Senate and Chamber met at San Stefano 
And ritting jointly, ns a Jsatlonnl Ae-'embly, issued 
A pixiclaination in favour of tho Committee and 
its Army (April 22, 1909) by whicli Constantino- 
ple was now invested. Part of the garrison re- 
mained loy.al to the Sultan, but after five hours 
of severe fighting, Shevket was able to occupy 
the r.apital. The National A'serably met in 
secret session two ilays later, voted unanimously 
for the dejiosiLion of Alxiul Hamid anil chose lus 
younger brother Mahomed Heschid Etlbndi (bom 
November 1 844) ns bis snecessor, with the style of 
Mabomeil V. The ex-Rnltan wns removed to 
JxaloniCA on the 28th, and on 10th May tbo new 
Sultan was formally invested with the sword of 
Osman. On 5th August 1909, the new Consti- 
tution was promulgated by Imperial irade. 

There had been trouble with France, prior to 
Mahomed V.’s accession, over the hinterland of 
Tripoli, and with Bulgaria in regard to the 
‘liberation’ of Macedonia, riots and bloodshed 
occurring in various parts of the country, which 
ended in martial law being proclaimed in Con- 
stantinople. In 1908 Bosnia nnd Herzegovina 
wereannexeil by Austria, and in 1909 Bulgaria’s 
claim to independence was ncceptod. In 1911 
Italy forcibly seized Tripoli, and after a year’s 
desultory fighting, Turkey was obligeil to sue for 
peace as fre<h trouble wns brewing nearer Jiome, 
Tlio ilrat Turkish rariiament was di«sf>!ve<l in 
1912, nnd a fresh Cabinet waa created the same 
year. The Treaty of London was rigned on Jfay 
30, 1913, which left Turkey with only a small 
strip of territory in Europe, extending from 
Midia on the Hlack Son to a jxiint ne.ar Central 
Ibrigo on the .Kgenn. Ily the Treaty of Iluknrcst 
which ende<l Hie second Ikilkaii M'ar on August 
10, 1013, and tho Treaty conelude*! l>otwecn llul- 
pirin nnd Turkey on Septemlx-r 18, 1913, 
Itulgarii bad to give biek a rnnsidcrable portion 
of her conqiien-il ti-iiitoiics, Tiiikey receiving 
twice a^ much tcrritoiy as she Ind left her under 
the Trenty of liomlon. v 

Until 1012 the only oiganiscd political jwrty 
was the Committee of Union and Progress. The 
year saw the ri«e of tlie Part) of Union nnd 
LUierty which, with the aid of the Military 
l^gue of "* Soldier Saviours,” eHectcl the evvp 
tfrtat of July 1912. The Committee, however, 
efiWted a rminter coup in ' 1 91.1 and returned to 
jiow,r 
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THE SULTAN’S GOVERNMENT. 

The Sultan is advised by a. Council of Ministers 
Ufejlisi-i-Kkass) which consists of a Giandymei, 
tho Sheik-iil-Islim, and twelve other mmistcrs, 
who arc ai-pointcd by the Soveicigu aud arc jes- 
pousible to the Legislature. 

Pirli inieiit consists of two Houses, a Cliainbw 
of Deputies and a Senate. It meets annually on 
November 1st, sitting till the following Mar<* Ut, 
though the Sultan can prolong the session if 
necessary. Senators are appointed by the Sultan 
from among those who have rendered distinguish- 
ed feervice to the Stite. 

-In June 1912, the Erst Tuikish Paihament 
under the Revised Constitution was dissolved. Its 
successor wa-s dissolveil after a short session in 
August 1912. Since November 1913, Parliament 
has not been convened, the present Chamber of 
Deputies having been elected then. 

The Chamber of Deputies consists of members 
electcil tor four je.ara in tho pioportiou of 
oiio Deputy to 50,000 male citirens by bsillot. 
Deputies must not be public servants, must be 
Ottomans, ‘iniist be able to lead and write 
Turkish, and must be over 30. D'ch Deputy 
receives 20,000 piastres per 6Ca.sioii and travelling 
expenses. The President and two Vice-Presi- 
denU of tho Chamber are apiximtctl by the SulUn 
from three lists, of three each, of candidates 
elected by tho Ch.ifnlrpr. Tlio Initiative In legis- 
lation rests with the Ministrj', but eilherChamber 
lan demand the introduction of new or tho 

amendment of existing' legislation with tho ap- 
proval of tho BulUin, who in th »t c-ise oi-ders the 
Council of State to prep.iro a measure in compli- 
anco with the dem.and. All measures must bC 
passed by both Chambers and fcinctioned by the 
Sultan before becoming hw. 


FOUR GREAT MUSSALMANS. 

Uiogr^phj oi Eratne It Indian Sensi. 

Sir byed Absitd Khan: A SkkUh o< Hii Ltfe and 
Career. Price Ai 4. 

Beddraddia rjrtSJi: A Sketch o( HU Ufe and 
Career. ^leeA*. 4. 

R. M. Sayaalt A Sketch et Uii Life and Cetevr. 
FtleeAt.4. 

Ri. Hoa. Syed Aalr All i A Sketch et Uie Idte 
eod Career. PdceAi. 4. 

With Portraita and coptoua extracta trea their 
ipeeebea and writing!. 


COUNCIL OF MINISTERS. 

The present Turkish Government came to 
power on danuaiy 24, 1913, after a coup 
Tho Cabinet ivas leconsti acted after the assassin- 
ation of the Grand Vizier, Mahamud Shevkot 
roahaiu Juno 1913. Until the end of October 
lubt, it consisted of tho following members : — 
Grand Vizier (Sadr-Azam) and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (Khartdjie-Faziri) — H. H. Prince 
Said Halim Pasha of Egypt. 

ShaiL’vl'Idam and Minister of 7'ious ibunefa- 
tions — Hairi Bey. 

Minister of tlie Interior (Dalhilie) — Talaat Bey’. 
Chief of Foliee—{i) Azmi Bey (October 1913)., 
of Finance ( M^ie) — Djavid Bey 
(since resigned). 1 

Finaneial Adexser — (?) M. Charles Lauient 
(October 1913). 

Director-General of Customs — (?) Siixi Bey 
(October 1913). 

Minister of ,/iMfiee— Ibrahim Bey. 

Minister of Public Iiistrt'cHon (Meanf)—’fih\ikn 
Bey. 

Minister of .Vorinc Genei-al Jemal 

Pasha (since lesigned). 

AssisUint to .1/arms — (?) Roar-Admiral Arthur 
Ldiiipus (October 1913) 

JUinister <f War (llarhie) — General of Brigade, 
Enver Pasha. 

of Public WotKs (7'idjurtt te Nafia) — 
Mahmoud Pasha (since roalgned). 

Slinister of Commerce, Agriculture, .Vines and 
Forests — Suleyman El Bustany ES'endi (since 
resigned). 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs — O.scanEQ'endi. 
President of the 6’oitnci? ij/" Utate (Chouryi Devlet) 
— Hall! Ifey. 

Four of the above Ministers lesigned early in 
November, as the result of Turkey’s entry into 
tlie war, namely, Djavid Bey (Minister of Finance), 
who has been hoiiouiubly ussociatod for years, past 
with important Enanctal lefornis in Turkey; 
Mahmond Pasha, Uinivler of Public Works; 
General Jemal Pabha, Minister of Marine ; and 
Suleyman El Bustany Efifendi, Minister of Mines, 
Forests, Agricultme and Commeice, a Maionite 
Catholic. The names of their successors in the 
Cabinet have not }et been made public. 


O. A. KstbUn & Ce , Saokurama Cbittj Strict, tfadra*. 
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LNVER PASIIA. 

By fai tlic most fotceful |)Pri'On.'iIily in the 
Tmkish Cabinet — for that matter in nil the Tui- 
kish Uoruuiions — i-> En\er Pasha, the Minister of 
War. A leading piotagonist of the Revolntioii, 
the brilliant joiing diplomat who signalised him- 
self bj his pluck and daring in the Tiipolitan 
War, the hero who re-took Adiianople, ho is only 
U1 — an exceptionally early age for c^’cn a man of 
his distinction to be entrusted with so impoitant 
a portfolio The son of a lespectahle Tuikish 
otEcial, he is a joung Turk of the most pionoun- 
ced type. Itissaid that he is fond of appealing lu 
the streets of Constnntinople diessod in khaki 
uniform. lie might be taken for an English 
officer but his dress is the only English thing 
about him. He has no love for the Briti-h. 

In early youth he was given a liberal education 
and went through the full career at the Turkish 
Militaiy School. His career at thi> academy at- 
tracted attention and, ns might l>e expected, 
young Enver was sent off to Germany where he 
received a Gennau roiliinry education, with what 
leauU we see to-day. He has Him fnitU in the big 
batUlionsof the Kaiser. A bullMiit, d..sliing, 
bold and ii-souKcful youth, he h.i- had wiisideni- 
blo luck and has shown gieat pluck lu numeious 
ailvcntureb. Aflei the leiolutiouaiy luoNcmeiit 
of 1 B 08 he wub sent to Beitin’ as militniy 
attache. Mhile there, he imbibed oi stieng- 
thened those German sj mpathies which he letaius 
in common with many officers in the Turkish 
Army to this day In Beihn he was |H>pu- 
lar, but there as eveiy where ho was rvgnidcil ns a 
young man in n luii ry, and lut off 

ht'« teroporainent when it depicted him n.s a Xnpo- 
leon Lcking nothing but his Waterloo HU v.inity 
U his weakness, and the Geiinans Ime made the 
most of tills defect III his ch.iiiiclcr 

OnJ.uuniy 17. I'JU, whm the IV.irc Confer 
ence was bitting m Loudon, tin I’oweib inlci- 
\eced with .i Col'iclue Note ndiismg Tiiikty to 
mike Tin key Ind licfoio thi> hinkcii off 

ne-'OtUtiona with llic rMlk.in Allit-, as. then de- 
mands, which tiiriiid princiiviUy upon Adiianopk, 
were cou'idersd imulmUbible. liidications that 
the Porte would give way led to a «uip SUat on 
January 23rd m which Naxim Pnsha was killed. 
In the fato which befel the Turkish gcnernlisfdmo, 
Vnver Pa^ba is fW'pccted of having had a share. 
What actually happened was that a milit-iiy 
r LnuUtion headed by Enver entered the room 

Powers on the tnbject of the ceewon of Adriano- 


plv, ntul tiicd to dictiito to Iho Council wlwtit 
should Riy. N'iiziDi, who linJ Liavely gone out to 
oppiKa them, ivah shot do, id by the dcuionftra- 
tuniufiernn nUeicatioii, wliicli led to tbo rc.sign.i- 
tioii of the old vetuiiiii KiJinil Pafclu. Taking 
advantage of the outbie.ik of liobtiliticb between 
llulgiiri:! and her fotmer Allicb, the TuikUh 
tioojis led by Envei in July advanced on Adru- 
noplo and leoccupied it on the 20tli in liolation 
of the Pence of London — a feat which made him 
nccl.iiiiicd as n • national hero throughout the 
Knipiiv. 

On the ontbic.ik of the Italian Win, Enver 
hutned fioni Uerliii, where he held the pobt of 
Tuikish Minister, to Tiipoli, where he l.iboured 
with all his might to organise a Tuiko-Arnb 
combination. 

On the 23rd July 1908, three months after the 
late King Edwaid's memorable journey to Keval, 
Major Niati Boy's mutiny at liesnn, a small town 
ne.ir Monnstir, ga\o the signal to the Young 
Turk llevolution. 'Ihe next doy, bis intimate 
friend and colleague, Eniei Bey, proclaimed the 
CuDbtitiitionntii.>IonikH. 'Ilie iile.il ofIliz.i Be}~“ 
thefouiiUi of tliejinity of Union ucd J’rogress 
and the fiist MahoDiedaii speakei of tie 
P.iili.iuicnt — and Lis abbOciAtos was h new Tuikhb 
Empire “one and indivisible," lu which Cbxistiau 
coinpatiiote sliould be Ottomanlsed citizens, and 
the Koran, Enver declared, contained no prohibi- 
tion, diicct 01 indirect, against the seriiee of 
Cbnstisn soldiers in the artniea of the faithful. 

Envet’b chance came to him aflei the ussaNin- 
«Uou ut the Poile of LL erstwhile fiiend, Narim 
PnsLa, the Tiuk.i5.h generali»imo duiing the 
mikoiiWar and the tall of Adiianople. By a 
danng COMP he retook that fortress, and was at 
once hailed as the deliveici of his country by his 
\oiiiig link adherents. Tli.it event and Ins mai- 
iie^ into tlio lmperi.ll f.iiiiily steui to Jnve turn- 
c IS cud, and like an imilation Nntiolcco he 
►if-'"? wild tchemes ot ambition 

within hi, nccir. lU. Geiman fiicnd. al:o tiattered 
in ?’ believing hiniscH to be ono- 

despaired of hu 
He Lv Jh A K puct of her recent history - 

her restoring Turkey to 

which n S'^utiiosH by regaining the teiiitorics 

w-ith bufctfi nf v*‘ , ® hours in his room, 

studyinc and lound him, leading and 
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tbc present war, ns conceived by him, in one ot 
truly Napoleonic dimensions. The Turkish Army 
is to be divided into thiee paits : the first under 
the command of Turgut Pasha is to opeiate in 
the C.iuc.-»su9 ; tho sei ond commanded by larot 
P.isha or Mahmud Moukht.u ag.ainst Egypt; 
and tho third under Enver Pasha is to co-opemte 
ill the campaign in Eurotie. This plan is {lait of 
a dream of Imperial restoration, and of tho idea 
of reconquering the lost teriitory in Europe. 

Since the feat which at once made him famous, 
he has continuously i am lined in office since Janu- 
ary 24, 1013, when the present tiovernmenkcame 
to power after the coup d'rtal. 

The spirit of the nltra-p.atiiotic paity under 
Euver Pasha, who seized the executive power and 
gave ordeis for tho opening of hostilities at Odes- 
sa, was rellectcd several weeks prioi to this occur- 
rence by a dnimatio shooting atl'ray in the Crown 
Prince’s home. The details now available show 
that Prince Izzedin, the Sultan’s eldest son, who 
visited King George on a special mission at the 
time of tho Durbiir, had asked the MinUtere to 
hU house to discuss tlie situation. Enver 
Pasha, like the other guests, was pledged 
to keep tho conferonce a bocret ; novel thclosa lie 
took with him Geneial Von binders, the Gerumti 
Cummandot-in*Chief, to the meeting to which 
only Cabinet Miiiisteis bad been asked. The 
Crown Prince was annoyed at the intnisioo, but 
* maintained a dignified sileuce. He opened the 
discussion with the remark that Turkey had done 
well to remain neutral — a sentiment which was 
re-echoed by the Grand Visier, the Ministeis of 
Finance and Commetce, who recently resigned, 
and the Sheik-ul-Ishm, or religious head. Enver, 
however, disagreed, end" called upon General Von 
S.anders to explain how intervention would bene- 
fit Turkey. Tho Prinio interposed with the re- 
ni.irk that the Gencinl had no right to e.TprvftK 
his opinion oi oppohs the news of tho heir totbe 
Throne or the Cabinet. Enver retorted that the 
General Avould speak ns a Tuikish officer, whcie- 
upon the Prince explained tli.at it wns purely 
owing to the War lilinister’s error of judgment 
that the General was present at all at tlie meet- 
ing. Enver, beside himself, made an unparlia- 
mentary remark, to v;hich Prince Izzedin replied 
that his haad was swollen by his position. The 
denouejiienl was uiitoitunate. Enver and his 
German protege rose to leave, but in his rags tho 
former touched hia levolver menacingly. The 
Prince, recollecting Bhcvket’s and Naiim's fate, 
drew his own pLtol and fired several shots, 
wounding both Enver and Sanders, who left. 


Enver Patlia succeeded the lalo Orund Vizier 
Mahomed Shevket Pubha us Minister of War 
after the latter's assabsination in Juno 1015. 
Mahomed Slwtket, who like Enver had been 
tiaiiied in Ocrm.iiiy, woiked day and night until 
his asbibhiiiation to pioduce a better iirniy on a 
German uiudo], and especially moie skilful ollicers. 
After the collajee of 'I'lirkibli orgnnrsatfon in tJio 
ICirk-Kilissi and Lnie llurgiis campaign of 1912, 
the Govcimneut devoted its main energy to mili- 
tary reforms. Enver continued the reform of 
Shevket and has been no le^s diligent than he in 
the task of Military rcoigenisntion. Under him, 
a.s under his predecessor, tho number of German 
officers who h.ivB been brought to Tuikey has 
largely incteasod. AtpYeaeiat they sw.wm in tho 
streets of Constantinople. There has l>een a 
simultiineous change of tho Turkish j>eriom\el. To- 
day the army h entirely denuded of its senior offi- 
cers. Enver Pasha, the chief of stell’, knowing 
well the politk-.d tendencies of v.iiioua Colonels 
and Majo«.«, forcibly letired them by the thousand 
but a few months ago and i-epl.aced them' with ’ 
Union and Progress men. Yet theso seniors 
were the only oihccrB who behaved well in the 
Ikalkan Waravd biought avith them fighting ex- 
perience from tho Vemen and the Tmko-Greek 
War of 189f. Enver pallia luas made other 
amazing changes in tho army since the Inst war. 

Enver has been called the enfant toribfe of 
Turkish pohtu*. Indeed the unfortunate part of 
the situation for Enver Pasha is the fact that tho 
Ottoman Army has sunk to being an undisdpliiitd 
rabWo, owing lo vmious upheavals in therealmsof 
tradition, and that the vast majority of the Asiatic 
troops are utterly apathetic, if not absolutely dis- 
aSected. Like the would-be-Napoleon of Ger- 
many, the Tuikish dictator — so competent critics 
foiecast — is suie to have a severe aa\-nkeiiiiig. To 
such an extent are Envei Pasha and his party 
looked upon js a naliunal peril by the older 
Turks that there is a strong * feeling iu Turkey 
that tho presumption of tho New Turk Party must 
before long lead to the extinction of Turkey ns a 
European PoH er. This feeling >v.as icflected in 
the m^ge sent by tho Ic.ader of the Turkish 
Opposition to tho Flench Premier tliat by her 
recent laid on tho Black Soa Ports, Turkey had 
simply signed her denth-seiitence. 
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THE CUANI3 VlJ^lEIl. 

U.Il. I’rinco SuiJ HuHni Pu^Iih of i* thn 

Oiamf Vuiei- (.S'a'/r-.l;rt//i)iinilMini-*tcrof run-i^ii 
AITjuii {K/iari'tjit-fi'aztri) in tlin ihommiI C.tt>ii>ct 
A7ia«). H«} WKH tlio rivKidi-nt of lli#« 
Council of Stiloin tlio jii'o>|oii'j HUo\k«l Cabiix-l. 
On Jiitiu 12, I'JIII, Sliovkcl I’ukIi.i, hIuIo oh litu 
w.iy in his motor cur to tliu Huhlimo \cna 

fchot at and killed. Ills Miiin>try--\vhieh wan 
ushered in by the iL«R.iK8inalionon the 2;hd Janu- 
ary preceding of Nasini IVsha, the Miniaterof 
■\Var and ^Commander in-Chief, who w.m ahot 
^hileamobof demonstrators led, it ua.s anid by 
Colonel Enver llcy (now Eiuer I'asha)— who wcio 
assembled bcfoio the tiublunu Porto or* thus 
nUo ended by a j)ohtu.'.il inmiler. 

Piinco Slid Ilnlun, who has Ijccn in |iubhc life 
tor more than a cpurtcr of a century, is dcMrnbwl 
by those who know him as nn e«scnti.i!Iy honest 
m\n who entered ollico with the one dcxire to aid 
m establishing a reformed Turkey, Until the end 
ofkstJuly, Ills lioverninent had continued in 
the path of useful icforms, The more imt>ortAnt 
of theso were the remodelling of the streeta of 
ConsLintiiioplo ; the abrogation of the serica of 
Uesties between the Porte and the Euroiwui 
PoweiK, known as the Capitulations, the regul.lting 
of thopoMtionot non-Ottomaii subjccta le^diotf 

in Turkey ; the drafting of laws striking at the 
ceiitraKitioa which has been one of the cur!,es of 
Tuikish rule ; and the introduction of bettor 
government m distracted Armenia. After the 
T.,pol.U„ and BaU..,. War., the eonntrj'. ,„p„m. 
nerf »a. ,»ace. T ho.e had d,.n,|pa„i.»i her tmdo 
and denuded her of men and money. The nwa*. 
«ty tor eelting her adnrini.tr.live Lu„ i„"X 

standing the adrerae influence of the war rartr 
* koJ resolutely pursued the one aim of poEetJi 
, ierelopmeut. This „a, hetota August laT 
...3.,“* ““‘'rre'* "t the Euro[ran W.i, 

Twst 1 end the piuvinces. The 

I»nanlum swung alternately towards war and 
noutrahty every few days, but eventually the 
military party carried their point. The denona 
cut ™S « loll from th'e bine, Tn^LfS- 
n* ” ■leelerotion ct war 

oiSr M. I*"" on 

Preee'led Turhey’s entry 
into the war, waa almost Oabertian. When u 

STth m” ^”1*1 squadron hiS 

raided the Black Sea ports. Prince Said Halim 


tfiit U) inrptltfs fit the nuefuii Hlnk^^v 
tiiif*— a tirttitn»l«nr<i which rk-irly pjoieil that 
tlio tiiilitiiiy had usiirpt-'l all aiitliority, and that 
tlio MiUir ]i.ii ty of LiIjcihI uctxiid had laibfd to 
low'u A iletfTfnining loic** in Tuiki'Ii jiolitus. 
PiiiiCi* Hai'l llHliiii, when confiontfHl with Ihis 
datigetoun ^ttllal^oll, nt oiii-i- ii[>oIogbcd to th« 
PowviH and uHsiitvd the iliitihh AnilMisMidor th.at 
Turkey would not axilnik uii war. Finding, 
huwuier, tJmt nil hin oifoita to fitscrvo neutrality 
endol in failure, ho mud« lepcatcJ doi'perat') 
cflortH to olliiolikc Djivid llcy and aome 

of hia other coIli'.-igucM, but be waa titreaiem'd 
with Couit Maitial by the inilibiry jsirty, and w 
hfti* continued in his (<oMlion. 

TALAAT IlKY. 

One of tho bc»t known collcag ucB of Prince 
S.iid Hnhtn ill the |nv«<.'iit Cabinet it Talaat Her, 
Minietor of tho interior. Hr i« rcgaidrd in aom# 
•l«uften» AX a fiiebmnJ of tho Enver Paaba tyje, 
Although tluit geni.ll optinib-t, fiir Iklwin i’mrs— 
who like tho pcuiiniat, l>r. E. J. Dillion, ii one of 
tho most competent of living nutiioritica on Tur* 
key — i-» inclinisi to think otlierwjac. In the 
Novembor t'enfcwi/tomry AVri'ie, Sir Edwin wittea 
that TAla.it “ ioiprcsved those he met in England 
with the opcnne.ss of hi* mind and good judgment, 
lie liAA done nothing to discredit this imprefoion.'’ 

The question which confronted the Young Turia ‘ 
after the lovolution of July 1908 and their victory 
over tho counterrevolution of April 1909 was how 
to create kome form of moderate thoociutical 
Absolutism over the non-Turkish elements of the 
Empire. Tulaat Bey, then a.s now tho head of the 
Ministry of the Interior, ehowed that be poa.«e6.?ed 
the Dwessary ciVfu* and vigour to control the vast 
Diachine of internal administration throughout 
the Empire. The difficulty of the task will be 
loalised when it is osphiinoJ that the men on the 
H[>ot, the Vulis, Mutcbtsirifs and Kaimakams, are 
not only responsible for the niaintcnaiice of order 
and security in the distiicts committed to their 
charge, they constituto the iwint of contact b«- 
twmn the Government and the population ; and 
It is the character of that contact which deter- 
mines whether tho influence of tho Government 
in the daily life of tho people shall bo for good or 
for evil. Decentralisation « la Ttirqct waa one 
thing decentiulimtion d laL'nrojxtne quite another 
imabhorrant to the two rival gixjups of Young 
Turka-tha party of Kiamil Pasha and the Union 
«d J^ogrMs l^ders. Kiamil became Grand 
Vuierml912 and his party, while adhering to th« 
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Revolution settlement, sot it<» fnee ngixinst'fho ren- 
tralising policy of the Committco. Tlio Sultan 
had rejected the project of n \ire)oyalty of Mnce- 
donU, and au Inspector-Geneml, Hilmi P»fha, 
w.as a{ipointe<l instead. TJje yoiwg Turks mw in 
the Powers’ scheme of reform for Macedonia the 
first step to the break-up of Turkey in Europe. 
Meantime the Jlacedonian Greeks and Bnlgaia 
h.ad combined, and llie Turkish atrocities at Kocli- 
ana aroii«efl the war fever in Jlacetlonia and Bul- 
garia. The Union and Progress Jacobins were 
beaten, but Kiamil and his colleagues nlsn 

young Tinks. Their ideal al«o w.as the r>i gain - 
sation of all the races into a new Turkish jeople. 
European mediation, therefore, was as intolcrablo 
to WikiTiU tiTivV tVwi “ lAbetal ErAewte,’* ctUerwU* 

“ Unien and Liberty ” Party, ss to TaUiat 
Bey, the firebrand of ihe “ U and P ” Jacobios. 

When the young Turk regime began to exhibit 
repressive tendencies in Macedonia and elsewhere 
Enver was associated with the extremists, and 
when the extremista went out in disgrace shortly 
before the great Balkan War, it became apparent 
that he and his associates, Talaat and Djavid Beys, 
would have nothing to do with regulating the 
great conflicb then already brewing aa ft result of 
their policy. Tahat, who like Enver, Is a sincere 
patriot ftnd poaaessea far more politicftl sagacity 
than his colleague, proceeiled to the front as a 
pnvate soldier and was brought back from Kirk 
• Kilisso to Constantinople bound with ropes, as a 
spreader of anti-patriotic doctrine. The eficct of 
the overwhelming reverses, which Turkey suBeretl 
in the Balkan War, was refiected in the general 
political situation at the beginning of last year. 
Although worsted in fighting, the desire of Talaat 
Bey and his friends and of the Army was to refuse 
pe.ace, if peace means the surrender of the greater 
part of the Ottoman dominione in Europe, and 
Adtianople in particular. Accordingly the tension 
between the two rival group.s beesme very nceentn- 
ated. The lenders of the Union and Progress 
Party, including Talaat Bey, had been arrested at 
the end of 1912, but .almost immediately released, 
and their intrigues in the following January 
resulted in a snecessftil coup d’elat. Headed by 
Talaat Bey and Enver Bey, the young Turks 
ousted the Kismil Cabinet and installed Mahmud' 
Sheiket as Grand Vi?ier. 


MAHMUD MOUKTITAR PASHA. 

Mahmud M6uklit.ii' Pasha, tho son of the 
gallant Reld-Marsbal Ghazi Ahmed Moukhtar 
Fa.sha, who commanded in tho Asiatic theatre of 
war during the campaign in Armenia m 1877, is 
now and lor the piist eighteen months has been 
Ottoman Ambassador in Berlin. His father was 
virtually exiled by the ex-Riiltan, Abdul Hamid, 
and nominateil High Commissioner in Cairo, 
whore he liied, honoured and respected by all 
Englishmen for rlose on thirty years. His 'on, 
tlie present Ambnss.sdor in Berlin, threw in his 
lot with the Voung Tmk Party and in 189r* ap- 
pioadied Sir Philip Cunio with a %'iew todeposing 
the then Ridtan and ropl icing his brother 5lumd 
on the throne, Sir I'liiVip refused to listen to 
tho delegates of the Young Turk Party, ^^fth• 
mud Moukhtar svas suspected, and lied to Egypt 
where he took refuge with his father, but when 
the Revolution broke out in 1D08 he returned to 
Constantinople and was placed at the head of the 
First Army Corps. 

Mahmud Moukhtar had been educated in 
Germany, and he trained his men ■ svith the 
severity of a Potsdam Grenadier. When tho 
Counter-Revolution broke out the following year, 
Mahmud barely escaped with his life to ■ Salonicn, 
whence he mniched witli Shevket Pasha’s Army 
to the capital. He was deprived of his rank and 
made civil Governor of Smyrna by tho • new party 
with whom he was not popular, but was soon 
after recalled, and ns any round peg in Turkey ia 
snppo'cd to fit into any square hole, lie was 
nomin-ited Minister of Marine. His absolute 
honesty was not to tho baste of that very corrupt 
department. Admiral after Admiral was removed 
from his post. Contract after contract was annulled 
and the Minister himself came to England to 
arrange tor the building of the new battleships 
for the Ottoman Fleet, one of which now f}gare<t 
in the British Navy list ns H. M. S. A’rin. 
German influence was still strong within him and 
Mahmud Moukhtar purchased at the command of 
the Kaiser two obsolete battleships from the 
Imperial Navy. 

On the outbreak of the Balkan War, Mahmud 
Moukhtar was placed in command of tho Third 
Army Corps, and perhaps more than any other 
General showed tactical ability in the field. Badly 
wounded in repelling a Bulgarian nttack on the 
outer defences of the capital, Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pasha was permitted to go to. Germany for treat- 
ment, and during hi« absence his many enemies 
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plotteil for liw il()wiifnll. ilo tlepiivHl of liiii 
Milituy raiilc >tiil p1dte<1 on the letitx’il Hc.t, but 
o'vin" to the poi«oniit inteiveiiHoii -if the Kmperor 
■\VniKm,'vh() noeilcil his services in eonnwtiou with 
the contemplated Ewropenn Wei, lie was juade 
Ottoman Amhassndor in Berlin. 

Mahmud Moukhtiv, whoso kno'vledyo of Egypt 
is unrivalled, is now said to bo busy orRanisinp a 
Germano-Turkish invasion of Egypt. He m-airied 
in aunt of the present Khedive, and owns through 
her large propertio.s in Cairo and nKo in th« 
Delta, the income of thn Prineess in good “cotton 
joars” escetsling £ri0,000. 

What Mahmud Moukhtar P.isha does not 
know of Egypt is not woith knowing, writes a 
British offieer, who knows him intim.ateJy. “ For 
years and years ho ha.s bemoaned the weakness of 
his Government, which has perraitt^ such a rich 
possession to remain in our hands, and though it 
is rash to enter into the realms oi prophecy, I 
veoture to predict that Mahmud Moukhtar 
Pasha will be found either at the head of the in* 
vading army or else that be will bo the directing 
spirit pulling the strings of invasion.” 

According to this British officer, who has 
known Mahmud Moukhtar since he was a lad of 
fourteen, his proclivities m eailv youth were 
wholly Englioh and his one desiio was to enter 
our Military College at "Woolwicli. This was 
refused, and he went instead to Berlin, where he 
lemaincd for eight years qualifying for the Staff 
He then leturned to Constantinople aa aninstruc* 
tor at the Military College under Von der Ooltr, 
threw in his lot with the Yount» Turk Party, 
was BMled and now is playing a ’“ading part in 
oiganising the Turkish plan of campaign 
D.TAVID PASHA. 

Djavid Pa.sha, ex-Minister of Finance, who left 
Prince Said Halim Pasha’s Cabinet in consequence 
of Turkish intervention in the present war is one 
of tfie best known men in Turkey. 

He was identified with the important financial 
reforms effected by the reformed . P.arliament of 
1909. The Macedonian Inteniatioiial Commission 
of Finance wa.s dissolved in September of that year, 
and its members re-appointed to a higher finance 
board for the whole Empire. Djarid Bey (a.s he 
tlien wis) was appointed Piesident of this Bo.ard. 
The Tim's wrote of his adminisfi-ation of the 
Turkish finances in 1909 : “ Honest and capable 
management of the finances such as Djavid Bey 
scorns determined to seem e is the fii st essential 
of good government,” A Commission, the enecessor 
of many, was instituted at his suggAslion in I9f0 


totlmwiip juo|)Osi!s foriettling tlie confusion 
in tho fidininistiaticui of fuianro.-. In his Budget 
s|MrCch of tii.it year, he dLin.iiidcd Hiithority to 
cre.alo n now iiluminiuni coinage of fi, 10, 20 and 
40 para pieces, of whiclj he projosed to ustie in 
the cou^^e of three years n nominal sinonnt of 
X T. 1,000,000 to tlioso provinces, in which there 
WAS A sciircity nf simill coins. 

Ill 1910-11, General DJaiid P.aslia was sent out 
willi General Torghut Pusha to Koithem Albmia 
to deal with the discontent in that proa ince. The 
YotingTuikshnd opposed thcmloptionoftheEoman 
chameUrby the Albanians ns licing incompatible 
nitlithelrschemeof imperi il unity, and attempted 
to suppress theirpatiiarchhl constitution of socie- 
ty. The two TiirJiisli OrneraJs employeil Draco- 
nian methods to stamp out diMfrection and liter- 
ally eatried on a avar of ext ermination in Epirus, 
whidi resulted jti an Albanian-Montenegnii 
entente. This was fatal to the Young Turk ideal, 
and was one of the contributory causes of the 
Balkan M’ar which broke out on September 30, 
1912. 


THE SUEIK-UL-ISLAM. 

The Shcik-ul Islam is Ihtj Iiead of the Oiiirch, 
and presides oaerthe or general bo<l.y of 

lawyers and theologians. Jfe fs nppointeil hy the 
Sultan with tlie nominal consul rence of the Ulctnn, 
The Koran is the legal and theological code upon 
which the fundamental Laws of the Empire are 
based. Tlie State i-eligion is that of Islam, but the ’ 
State protects the free exercise of all faiths known 
in the Empire and maintains the religious privi- 
leges given to the different communities. 

The DIema forms a powoiful corjioration and 
its head, the Sheik-ul-Islam, rank.s a.s a State 
functionary almost co-equal with the Grand Vuier. 

Until quite recent times, the conservative and 
fanatical spirit of the Ulema had been one of the 
grro^st obstacles to yirqgrass re/orjD in a 
political system, in which spiritu-al and |va]itical 
powers were intimately interwoven. Of late yeai-s, 
there has been a gradu.al assimilation of broader 
views by the leaders of IsDm in Turkey, at any 
rate at Con«tantinople ; and the revolution of 
1908 and its affirmation in the spring of 1909 
t^k place not only uith their approval but with 
their active assi«tanco. 

»^volutionor 1908. the Goxcininent 
o 1 irfcey w.vs a theocratic absolute monarrliy 
subject to the direct pei'sonat control of the Sultan, 
who was himself a temporal autocrat— which he 
now IS not— and the spiritual head or Caliph {the 
eqecoasor of the Prophet), which he still is. 


THE TURKISH ARMY AND NAVY 


THE TURKISH ARMY. 

Until recently military service had been theore- 
tically compuEerv on all Moslems, but Chiistians 
bad not been allowed to serve. The burden of 
defence fell therefore on about 11 million Mos- 
lems out of a total population of about 25 millions 
of all creeds and races. Under the new re^mo, 
the advisability of incorporating Christians in the 
Army ba.s been recognised, and in August, 1909, 
a liecree was promulgated extending the obliga- 
tion of military service to non-Musulmans, but 
the practic.al difficulty of fully reforming the re- 
tTU\t\ng law Viaa l«%n found ^ery cawldevable. 
LUbility commences at the age of 20 and lasts 
for 20 years. Service in the first line or active 
array called the Nizam is for 9 years. The sol- 
dier next passes to the Redif or second line and 
remains in it for another 9 years. Finally he 
completes his service with two years in the Mus- 
tahfiz. The total service is thus twenty years, 
but annually some recruits are passed direct from 
the active army to the second line of the Redifs 
after only nine months’ training. The army is 
divided into fourteen army corps and five inde- 
pendent divisions. Tbe Peace Effective is about 
380,000 of all ranks ; the War EfFective exceeds 
1,000,000. The infantry are armed with a Mau- 
• ser repeating rifie. 

The Turkish army is of far more account than 
her navy, although the recent Balkan War proved 
that even her undoubtedly fine military material 
suffers severely from the general blight of mal- 
administration. To what extent, if any, since 
the Thalfcan "War, honest efforts have been made 
and have succeeded in reorganising on oflicient 
Uufcs t.\\% u\\\ltAvy of ibe Empire, -probo- 

bly the re«ult of her participation in the present 
war may show. 

At the outbreak of the Balkan War the Otto- 
man Army was thought to ha% e undergone a com- 
plete reorganisation under tbe care of German 
officers and to have been effectually modernised. 
Certainly Turkey had devoted enormous efforts to- 
improve her milit-ary position, and mvich money 
hnul been devoted to the object. Parts of the 
army now', as formerly, were always on nctivo 
service in Albania, Yemen, and other rebellions 
districts. Marshal von der Goltz, with a staff of 
about 20 Oonnan officers, had resumed his duties 
in regard to the organis-ation and training of the 
' forces, while many Turkish Subalterns were at- 
t.achejl to the Gentian Army, A military couatnl 
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had been called into existence, and the organisa 
tion of an army staff completed. The steady 
increase in the number of infantry battalions— 
from 168 in 1854 to .300 with 90 skeleton re- 
serve battalions in 1911, with a promise under 
the new law of an increase to 527 — Beemwl a 
mark of steady and continuous policy. But the 
processes of mobilisation were slow ; well-trained 
officers were altogether inadequate in numbers, 
proper organisation of transport and the rearward 
services of tlie army was wanting, and under the 
new regime, the confidence of the army in its 
officers and the spirit of discipline in the officers 
themselves had been seriously shaken by military 
jtronnnetainenCoi and tbe bre.akdown of traditional 
principles in State and Society. 

In 1911 there had been a reorganisation of the 
forces in 14 army corps, Tbe number of corps to 
be maintained by each region was as follows : 
Thrace (4), Macedonia (3), Armenia (3), Syria (link- 
ed to the Macedonms command), Mesopotamia (2), 
Yemen (1); there were further 5 independent 
divisions: (Hedjaz, Tripoli, and S in Albania). 
There were in all 43 Nizam, 35 Fir&t Redif and 
19 Second Redif Divisions, and 14 brigades of 
cavalry (one to each army corps). 

Under tbe new recruiting law designed both 
to emphasise the new social principles and to' 
relieve the burden of conscription borne by the 
Osraanlis or Turks proper, non-Mohamm^ans 
were for the first time made liable for conscrip- 
tion. This step perh.aps did more than anything 
to weaken the moi al force of the army, while to 
make matters worse the new regulations were 
made retrospective, so that Christians w ho had 
wUeady ior exemption Sound themselves 

enrolled as reservists. Moreover the nomad 
Arabs, although liable to service by law, furnished 
no recruits, and many Kurds evaded service. ' 

The irregular “ llatnidieh " cavalry is raised 
among the Kurds and was being reorganised in 
tribal regiments, but only 24 of these could be 
formed. 

The peace strength number (1910) 281,6.58 with 
T»erha|« 250,000 Reserves, and 200,000 First Redifs. 
This, with the younger Must-ihfiz and .the whole 
of the Second Redifs would constitute well over - 
1,000,000 men, 7.50,000 of them fully trained. 
Bntonly a portion of the total effort in arms 
conld be delivered at one time or in one place 
though in a prolonged campaign the reserve 
atrength f the Empire u-as bound to tell. 



THE BENGAL FLOATING HOSPITAL 


5i;o<£ 


Tho naming cpieiiiony or nainkaranam of tho 
lloating hospital of tho Bengal Ambulance Corps 
Was performed on Saturday tho 8tb Jlay in the 
presence of a large and representative gathering 
of European and Indian olUciala and non-oHicials 
by H. E Lord Carmichael, who came aperially 
from Darjeeling for this pxirpose. Tho vessel was 
lying moored opposite Prinsop’s Ghat where the 
ceremony took place. Much interest centrc<l in a 
contingent of some foity of the Ambulance Corps 
who form the jtersmnd of the fioating hospital. 

The Slahamjadhiiwj of Burdx'an, in inviting 
His Excellency to peiform the ceremony, reconnt- 
^ the history of the Ambulance Scheme, express- 
ing gratitude to His Excellency, Mr. Gourlay, 
Sir Pardey Lukis, and Col. Nott, i.m.s., at the 
successful result and also paid a tribute to the 
energy of Dr. Sarvadhikari and Eabu B. N. B.asu. 
The members of the Corps were all of good 
medic.al education and some of them had even 
given up lucrative civil employment for patiio- 
tic duty. Tho total cost was Rs. 2,10,000, of 
which Rs. 1,40,000 had been promised, Rs. 42,000 
WM already paid, and Rs. 70,000 was yet to bo 
raised. The Maharajadhiraj promised to contri- 
bute one rupee for every nine raised to complete 
the total. The Benyali is one of the most 
admirably equipped vessels. Everything has 
been done to make tho floating hospital a perfect 
model of its kind. The designs and the equip- 
ments are of the most up-to-date character and 
no pain or expense has been spared to make the 
floating hospital as self-sutEcing as possible. She 
is a flat with two decks of about 200 feet in 
length and 20 feet in width with a two foot 
draft. She can accomniodate 1,000 men and 
4,000 tons of cargo. On the Upper Deck will be 
.4 placed the Hospital consisting of 100 beds, two 
operating rooms, one sterilizing room, and an 
X-Ray room with an enclosure for microscopic 
work. Besides these, there will be segregation 
wards, sanitary conveniences, dressing rooms, etc. 
The Lower Deck will accommud.ate oflicers, men 
and camp followers, and will Imo tho dispens.'uy, 
store iwms, etc., located tliei-e. The ship will be 
lichted bv olectricitv thrmicrliniit and will bsvn » 


of a Urge number of patriotic nengalii has been 
danp^, Out whilst regretting that fart, whilst sUll 
thiobing thit it wss a great niitahe that regular 
volunteers from Oengal were oot allowed to he coo- 
•tituted to go to the field of action, we are grateful for 
the emalier achierement and ever; Uengali abould be 
proud of this natiooal olTef. It marks the beginning of 
a new and memorable era. Tho young men who are 
going in this ship prove that Bengali boys bare got real 
grit jo them and that, if properly moulded and trained, 
they can l>« worthy of being regulars in the military 
services of the King-Bmperor. 


II. E. the Governor in the course of his reply 
began with reading tho following telegram from 
U. E. the Viceroy 

t understand tbit you are to-morrow to perform the 
ceremony of naming the Floating liosptUI. calling it the 
Bengali. 1 should be greatly obliged if you would take 
the opportunttr to give my most grateful thanks on 
behalf of the King-Emperor to Bengal for their most 
useiuigiU of an Amliulanee Corps. 1 warmly congra- 
tulate the organiters on the successful outcome of their 
eSorts, end wish the Bo-goli and her stall all success 
in their work of mercy. 


After thanking the organisers and Sir Purdey 
Lukis, U. E. the Governor pointed out why the 
ongioal proposals were rejected and how the pre- 
sent form was due to 11. E. the Viceroy, who wen 
conviDMd of the necessity for such a hospital flat 
after his return from the Persian Gulf. Cent 
tinuing. His Excellency said .— 


u uowuB mere msy be in tbis wsy, 

whsUTcr be .U reiults-though we believe there can be 
ihn RW u ‘^“"ever much of honour it may bring to 

Kiog.ED,peror- it has already 

Tnd «'«*«■• It bat brought England 

Md India into closer touch. Your people and my 
K of ‘“eether in the same^attles ; and the 

foduni T* ^ shared for all time alike by 

Evghsfcmen. lodi.n, and Englishmen 

.is: 








THE IHDIAM AKMV. 




INDIANS AND THE VICTORIA CROSS* 


The Yicloria Crobs is an Order ot hlerit. ior 
' conspicuous valour awarded to members of tjio 
British Army and Navy. The Order was in- 
stituted in 185G and the Cross carries with it 
a pension of-XlO a year to non-commissioned 
ollicers and men with an extrii X5 for every bar. 
For the 0rst time in the history of British India, x 
Indian soldiers of maik have been awarded this 
distinction in accordance with the memorable 
boon of H. M. King George on the occasion of 
the Delhi Durbar in 1911. His Majesty’s 
message on the subject "runs: — “Furthermore 
His Imperial Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to ordain that from henceforth the loyal native 
oflicers, men and Reservists of his Indian Army 
shall be eligible for the grant of the Victoria 
Cross, etc.’’ Accordingly in the present war, 
four Indian soldiers have already won the 
Victoria Grois ; Gangn Singh, Khudadad Khan, 
Darwan bingh Negi and rideman Gobar Singh 
Negi. The last hero, it is 'sad to think, did not 
live to receive the reward of bis valour. Now of 
the four Victoria Crosses awarded to Indian 
Boldlere, three have been won by Rajputs, 
who have thus vindicate*.! their traditional 
chivalry. Of these three two belong to the 
heroic Rajput bitlmen who form the 39th 
. Qarhwal Rides. The ancestors ot the present 
race of Oathwalis like those of the Gurkhas, 
emigrated from Bajputana and settled in Garbwal 
on the borders of Tibet seven hundred years ago. 
The Oarhwall bears a close resemblance to the 
Gurkha with the exception of the curls, and yields 
to none in courage and ' physical endurance. 
Dressed in a home-spun woollen blanket, with 
strong btre legs and arms, bis curly black locks 
often touching bis shoulders, and a son-descript- 
cap stuck jauntingly on one side surmounting the 
whole, the untamed lecruit, says ColoneliRoberts 
in the London Fidd, is a most picturesqne figure. 

Of the thiee Indian V.C’s, Ilavildar Darwan 
Singh retained from the front and reaebtd 
Bombay on the 18th February. lie reached 
Kolidwar, Garbwal, on the 27th of February and 
was welcomed with great enthusiasm by the 
Garhwnl public. The wounds of the beio have 
all healed up and he is still a >oung man of 
thirty-four. We understand that the Gaibwal 
Sabba has opened a Fund to be utilised for a 
perpetiml memorial ot the hero. 

The story of how Naik (now UavaMar) Dar- 
wan Sing Negi, of the 1st Battalion, 39th Garb- 
wal Rifles, won his Victoria Cross on the night 


of 23rd-24th November, 1914, will long be re- 
membered, writes Lt.-Col. M. B. Roberts, who 
has retired from the 39th Garbwal Rifles.* The 
two Battalions of the Regiment were maielring 
to billets on 23rd November for a well-earned 
rest after some 25 days of continuous duty in 
the trenches when they were suddenly recalled 
to another part of the firing lino, where the Ger- 
mans had occupied a certain portion of our 
trenches, and repeated efforts had failed to drive 
them out of this trench. The line of trenches bad 
to be taken at all costs. The attack was made 
by the 1st Battalion with the 2nd Battalion in 
support, aud it was at first led by a gallant 
little party of two British oflicers and some 
Afridis, well supplied with bombs, who cleared 
the way for the head of the attacking Double 
Company. 

Then Naik Darwan Sing went ahead of his 
section leading a bayonet charge from traverse 
to traverse. Three times he was wounded by 
bombs thrown at him on these exposed traverses, 
but, ootbing daunted, he led on till at 4 a.m. on 
24th th.e whole length of some 300 yards of 
trench was once again in our hands. A great 
many Gerroajis were killed and 105 were taken 
prisoners, while two machine guns, a* trench 
mortar and many rifles and other equipments 
were captured. The Report adds that Naik 
Darwan Sing Negi was awarded the V. C. "for 


great gallantry on the night of November 23 to 24 
near Festuboit in France when the regiment was 
engaged in j claking and clearing the enemy out 
ot our trenches, and although wounded in two 
places in the head and also in the arms, being 
on© of the first to push round each successive 
traverse, in the face of severe fire from bombs 
and rifles at the closest range.” 

Luckily Naik Darwan Sing’s wounds did not 
prove to bo severe and he merely had them 
dreswd daily without ever being admitted into 
hospital, for on 5th December (eleven days after 
the artion) ho was brought before His Majesty 
the King-Emperor, who most gradously present- 
ed tho^ coveted Cross with his own hands. It 
was with reference to this incident that H.' E.' 
the Viceroy said : “ It has also been a source of 
great pride to us nil, that in accordance with the 
boon announced at the King- Emperor’s Durbar 
two Victoiia Crosses have already been awarded 
to brave Indian boldierx, this much-coveted de- 
TOrs^ion having in ono case been bestowed by the 
hand of the King Emperor himself,” 



The British Press on the Indian Troops 


“ I look to all my Indian BoWioiB to \iphohl tho Irait of tlio HritiHh lUj against an 
rolontloss enemy. I know with what readincaa my bravo loyal Indian soldiers aro prepared to 
this sacred trust shoulder to shoulder with their comrades from all jiarts of tho Kmpirc. , Uest 
that you will always ho in my thoughts an«l prayers. I bid you go forward and add fresh lustre 
tho glorious achievements and nohle traditions of courage and chivalry of my Indian Army w lot 
honour and fame is in your hands ." — Jlia Majeaty’a greeiimj lo t/tc Indian Troo]>^ «n rraMt' 
The British Press voiced the universal feeling of pridu and joy at the arrival of tho Indhm troops 
to share in fighting for the Kmpiie. Wo give tho comments of a few among tho many. 

TIa Times said “ No episode in this extra- T/u! Pall Malt Gazelle : — “ The rising of India 
ordinary war is more rematkahlo or inspiring to claim her honourable place in the battle-fron 
in the presence of Indian troops on the Continent. of all tho Britains. the pouring of her troojw 


France will be equally proud of the men who 
joyously came to fight on her behalf os well as on 
ours. It will be our part when we h.avo settled 
our afiair with Germany to see to it that as tho 
years pass India takes a more ample place in 
the councils of the Empire." 

The Daily Telegraph asked . — “ Can wo axy 
ftnythiog in the history of our Empire quite 
equals the spectacle of the coming of the Indian 
troops to France ? They are not on French soil at 
the behest of any Government but because they 
desired it with all their hearts. If ever English- 
men had reason to be proud of their nation, it is 
to-day when the willing soldiers of the Indian 
Empire have been brought to fight in our quarrel 
across two thousand miles of sea.” 

The Morning Pobl welcomed the ani\al of the 
Indians and recommended them to the Allies, who 
would find them good soldiers and true gentle- 
men. The paper added. — “The Indians would 
have felt insulted and alienated if our Govern- 
ment had refused their assistance so loyally and 
urgently offered." 

Tlte DaihjGraphic -. — “Generous and loyal oflVis 
have come from tho people as well as from the 
Princes of India. . . , It is hardly necessary 

to add that the acceptance of the loyal offers of 
service now coming from all parts of India will 
have a most import.ant effect ui>on tbe permanent 
attitude of tbe Indian peoples to the British Rag. 
Nothing brings men’s hearts so close together as 
• comiadesbip in arms. Englishmen and Indians 
have for generations fought side by side in Ada 
with mutual esteem and respect; but a sperial 
thrill of satisfaction will run through tbe whole 
of India if we show without delay that we are 
al&o gUd to accept Indian help when war cOmes 
pear to our own homes." 


across the seas, the opening of her purse, 
eager service of her I’rincea, the surging accLam- 
ation of her common faith and loyalty, compos® 
a epectaclo so moving and so wonderful that silent 
contcm)>l.iliuQ becomes easier than praUe, oreven 
gratitude.” 

TheSlar: - “Tborewponseof the Belf'governing 
Dominions to tho call of the motherland we 
expected, but the reply of India surpasses all our 
hopes.” 

Tlte Daily Chrontde “ We aro sure that the 
highly-trained and splendidly-disciplined Indian 
troops will not only display* a bravery in action 
equal to that of any Europeans, but give the. 
civilised world a much better example of ciTili'5®d 
and humane conduct than the Germans have 
done.” 

The WestiHtnster Gazelle : — “The reception of 
tho Viceroy’s message, in which there is a touch of 
tho Homeric, will assure the people of 1 ndia of the 
pride and pleasure with which their co-operation 
is welcomed in their country. Englishmen have 
not been slow to admit the imperfections of their 
Goyemment, and they are aware from long and 
intimate experience of the di£Bculties of their task. 
But the sound core of justice and equity and dis- 
interestedness, which has carried them through 
their trials in India, still stands them in good 
stead, and we may be sure that it is not for noth- 
ing that the Indian people rally to them at tbe 
moment when disaffection might have found its 
opportunity. The whole country will join in the 
shmng message in which the King has ncknow- 
leuged ‘the prodigal offers of their lives and their 
resources in the cause of the realm ' made by tho 
Indian people.” 



The Strategy of the Great European War 

BY DR. FITZGERALD LEE, ma., fii.g.s. 


• ETire all intevestcil in the Great AVar now 
raging in Europe. AVe follow the course 
of events with the greatest attention ; 

1 rse eageily gresp onoh ciiimh of infomv 
tinn which i-» allowcfl to <hop to ns from the 
oRicIal table : we wish, wo hope an<l we fear. Ami 
in thinWng, deeply and seiiously, over the events 
about which we aie informed fiom day-to-day, 
some of ns are, from one reason or another, In a 
pontion to draw conolnsion.s which, though per- 
hips not accnvate in every detail, cnablo ns to 
follow with an intelligent interest the movoinents 
of tho masses of inon In the theatre of war, ns 
ivell as the probable causes of those inovcmenU, 
and their results. 

Those movements, like the inovea of the pieces 
sin a chess-board, are directed by picked men of 
the highest intellect and greatest experience in 
military matters; they follow fixed and estab- 
lished rules founded on the expeiience of contu- 
iies;and these rules form the bastisof wKat is 
called the science of straUgij. 

The science of strategy, though practised for 
more than twenty centuries, lias been only com- 
paratively recently pl.aced among other sdences ; 
and its first exponent was General Jomini, an 
officer who first served under the great Emperor 
Uapoleon, and afterwards in the Kussian Army. 
It would be difliciilt to give a clearer definition of 
strategy th.an that given by Jomini. He saye: 
^^IraUgu is the art of properly dWtctlng npon 

thr thritre of War rithi' for tUfenct or inragimt. 
But since his time, another gie.at authority has 
arisen in tho field of strategy, namely, Clanse- 
writi ; whoiscalle<l by some of his admirers the 
“ Sliakes^ioare of strategy.” Hr gives a very 
broad definition of strategy. Hr faj s • « Strategy 
is the theory of the use of coml>ats for the object 
of the AVar." The latest great authority on tho 
science is, of course, A’^on MoltUe. He says that 
“ strategy is the application of «ound common 
sense to the conduct of War.” This does not 


help U3 much ; but that is A^on MoUko’s way. 
The great “ silent one" was like n great K, C., 
whose services have been retained for one parti- 
cular party, not for mankind. Of our English 
authorities on the subject, the two best are Ham- 
ley and Henderson ; and what the latter ha-s to 
say about strategy is worth reproducing. 
says: 

The exact meiniDg of the word tlrategy Si si geoe* 
rally nueunderstood aa the itndy of tho art St doicribei 
is generally neglected. By civitiani It la continaally 
eeofuunded nithfnr/ica, aad St would leom thatevon 
•oldiers are not alwaya quite clear aa to the eaientlai 
diatSoctSon between the two oiain braoehei of tlieir pro- 
feaston. Vet aoch confuiion la not due to the want of 
deilaUioD. Almoat every military writer of repute haa 
tried hia hand at it, and the only embarraiimeBt is to 
choose tbe belt. The laal perhaps will serve our pur- 
pose aa well aa any other. Strategy, according to the 
oBicial text book of the Britiih iufantry, ia the art of 
bringing the enemy to battle, while tactics are the metb- 
oda by which a commander seeks to overwhelm him when 
battle ia Joined. It will thus be leen that strategy leads 
op to the actual fighting— that ia, to the tactical decision 
but that while the two armies are eeehing to destroy 
each other it remains in abeyanco to spring oncemorl 
into operation as icon aa the issue is decided. It wili 
also be observed that the end of strategy Is tho pitched 
battle;snd it ia hardly noceaiary to point out 'that Ulh 
encounter at which the atategiat aima ia one in which 
every possible advantage of numbers, ground, tuppliec, 
and moral ihall be secured to himself, and which eha'll 
end in his enemy's annihilation, 

Hnmley agrees with Henderson, tliough he 
does not elaborate his definition so much. He 
ways: “The thertro 6f AVar is the province of 
Strategy ; the field of battle is the province of 
TacticB.” 
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ALL ABOUT TUB WAtl. 


Now iiUUongh Tactics, that is, Uio actual use of 
troops or ships jn battle, coucciDb only tho 
soldier or sailor, strategy concerns civtlians to a 
aery consklerabla Jegi-co, hs it is largely inllucit' 
ced by iiationiil policy. Clausewritz says : 

Strategy fixes the point .where, the time when, and 
the nuQicruis) force with which, the battle >« to be 
fought. By this triple iloterminstion etiategy bae, 
therefore, a vciy essential influence on tho hstUo. If 
tsctics has fought the battle, if the result bo oset, let 
it bo victory or defoat, strategy makes luchusoot it as 
can be made in accordance with the great object of the 


Tlio cirilian declares war - he says where it ic 
to be fought . when it is to begin ; and ho settles 
the strength of tlie force employetl. lint there 
he should stop , and if any cirili.ans attempt to 
cenfrol the strategy after the first shot is fiie<l or 
the fiontier crossed, the teachings of history prove 
that this spells defo.at and ruin. For tho greatest 
curse in war itself, whether that war boa “small " 
one or a great one, i> civilian iuterferctico. Those 
■who know the true history of Khoord Kabul, 
ChilianwaU and Maiwand will ngree with this. 

“ War,” Rays Clausewritz, " isni, act of violence 
which in its application knows no bounds. This 
violence arms itself with tho inventions of ait 
and science in order to contend against violence. 
Self-imposed restrictions, almost and 

hanlbj icarth MtnUoning, isrmtd /afcmationof Aaic, 
accompany it without impairing its power to any 
extent.” But in times like this International 
Law is no protection except to the strong ; and 
the only Laws which Great Poworx recognise 
as binding are those of force and expediency. The 
only questions which the practical statesmen of 
Germany ever ask thoraselvos .arc • Are we strong 
enough to do this? and, what will we gain 
by doing it ? 

Ths best slratfgy is to be as atrvno as posnhle at 
tl<e decisive point. “This," sajs Clausowritz, “is 
the first great principle of strategy, ns noil 
suited for Greeks or I’eisians, for Knglislimcn 
or Mahrattas, as for Fi'cnch or Oeimnns ” 

Tlierefoi-o it is a fiindamcntal orior too often 
made in English policy to attempt, for the sake 
of false economy, to wage a war with insulUcient 
means. Even a certain Man of Peace, twenty 
centuries ago, was of the same opinion. Ho said . 


owt to make war against anotbi 
fill tad counulteth whether I 

to me^t him that cornel 
^ wUhUenty Ihousind ? If not, while tl 
a hoeendetl. an snbewag 

sod d«9.relh conditionj of petee, 


Healing tliC'i) things in Jtiiinl, wo tcc what ft 
heavy bu) den of guilt rt-fts on our politicians of 
both |MrlicH in tho p,iht. Ifow often they have 
Oldened our CJenorals to make bricks without 
straw ; thus rendering eU'ective stmtegy itnpos- 
sible; Icngtliening out the wur und causing a 
great ntnoiilit of minccebs-ary bloodshed and loss 
of litiman life. 

“ Ah strong as jiosMbto iit tlicdecisiao point." 
Tho Oencml should think of this and nothing 
elso. Wo see how that grand and experienced 
soldier. Kitchener, is fitrictiv acting up to this 
principle, “flive me men!" lie s.ays “Moie 
men, and still mom men ! " is his ery. No Eng- 
lish Minister of War ever s,aid this hefoie. And 
w« should all hope and pray that until some 
rctii-*s! Colonel is m.adc Ufanager of Die Hank 
of England, no civilian letiml fioin business 
should ever again he made Sfanagerof the Hiitfsh 
Imperial Army, "The decisive point.” Where 
U this |>oint ^ It is that )>oii)t vvi.eie the encroy's 
main foice is. That is tho }>oint against which 
we should concentrato the whole mn«8 of otir 
available strength. We may coiicentmtc against, 
attack, and cajitnic, other ]>oiiits; luit this is 
notstmtcg 3 ’. it is only waste ofeneigy. Even 
if wo capture the capital city of the enemy’s coun- 
try, this may prove of but veiy little advantage 
to us. so long as the enemy’s main Army still 
holds the field unbroken. And this is one of the 
reasoDs why the German Aimv of the North, last' 
August, did not attack Paris. ’ There is no doubt 
the Germans were under the impres-«ion that tho 
main body of the French Army would fall back 
uUo Paris and try to defend it to the Last. But 
the French have a homely proveih which says, 
cA«f «Aai«« crainf Fean fro!de—a cat who has been 
^Wed ia afraid of even cold wafer ; and they 
had not forgotten Bazaine in Metz, and Mae 
Mahon in Sedan. Therefore wc were .able to 
look on. not only with calmness and ronfidonce, 
lait oven with approval and apidaiise, wlmn the 
magnificent Rtrategists at the head of the Allied 

toiwKRaciifircd luiimpoitaiit points and issues, 
*» * 1 , **'/*'. in hand the lonnisite superiority 
« the decisive point. For .sacrifices at minor 
jmints and of minor issues tliesc must be, if any- 
fccured deci'ire point is to he 

^Moscow, 1812— tells of 'over- 

'r"“ rr- 
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w»3 thr()n”h M’iiicLoMlcr, W, itiit) U»Ic to tl>A 

Potoninc livei', I’. Ho wuh nwotuif* »ttarli l*y 
.Tiickiion, the Confedejuto (ictiksial, fioiii llie 
Boutli, niid along tho only lonl, AB, l{i tlioMS 
p^TtR. Tho w»vy line MN loprosentH tho 
iiutton monntiin^, inipisHivblo except at AC, liotd 
by Jackson Leaving u small hut energetic bwJy 
of cavalry at B, in front of llinks tn keep him 
amused, Jackson thinw all tliu rest of hit 
force ncio-s tho mmintaijiH, I13 the way AC; 
wiped out a Federal Fuice at Front Uoyal, 
U; and then moved towards \V, Wincliesler, 
at L. By this time Banka waa hurraing 
back along the lino SWP, and would Imi-e 
been completely wiped out only for »..d staff 
work on the put of Jackson's staff and want of 
discipline in the Confederate c-iwlry. But li« 
completvly defeated Banks next day. Jackson Imd 
^ruck at the Koilond line of communioitions. 
The next e.xamplo will prove interesting in con- 
nection with the present War 



Now tho (Iciimtii stiuU'gists had settled, to 
Ihuir own Kitlsfaction, that if Bnv-i.i couM e\er 
btiminoii iijM*noiigh rourngu to iiiv.ido Pni'-sia, she 
would tuosti froin tho lino of the Vistula cciiljo 
Wnra-iw, along iho lino All. llii«, they atgued, 
wan mII tho inoro likely, because such a mote 
would M'jKitato tlio Prussian foiics from the 
Aiistriuiis in thin i]UiUU‘r, nml prevent tlicir con* 
ceiitration. If Kiusia ha<l l>ecti foolish enough 
to do this, and nothing i-lse, her line of couiinuni' 
cjvtioiiH would have Ix-en itt once attaikid 
and broken by a d.isli of the Piussuiit foices 
out fiom the ijniidiilatciiil. Sweeping along 
by both Utiikh of the VistiiLi, these foices 
would Ivivu iiiiide ohoit work of the Polish 
oipitil. The Kaiser would liave held gala 
bnii(|uet in the best hotel, while liia otiiceis were 
turiitiig tho othei liotcU into piggeiica and pit- 
vies. Ills Uhlitna would li.ivu aUhlc'd their 
huises Ml the chuiiin-M of Warsaw, nnd the bands 
would pl.iy •• DciiUthI uid, DeuUchl.tnd, ueber 
allca!' ((•etiJiuny above evcryl'ody niid evciy- 
thing') Piojectnig his mind into futurity, the 
Kaiser saw J’olniid alji-udy ni the taloiia of 
tiie Pruvsiaii bi*glc. But, unfoitiinately for him, 
the plc.«e.uii MMon did not mnleimlisc, The '‘atii- 
pid'‘«bvdid not walk into Hie trap. On the 
conliary, the Bus-oaiis did i|,« uTy tliiij" which 
tho Ocrm-ui chief sb.ll never foi a moment gave 
them the cie.tit of Oven llunkiiig of doing. And • 
PiicejiA 1 ‘"'’ ''•'tJduing iliemselvct wul their 

rru^oi/v lino u| eoimmuacHtionv, to nuiku .1 Clciman 
IioIkI..; ll,„y .„t light mil) iLo i,u,iiliil.l<inil, 
uhing Ills lii.„ .M„i.j „„a Uifum Uetm.iiiy 
Ihmiglit Umt tho, huJ 0,01. uii.o l„ mobili.e, 
tho, h,d cut KoiiigoLoig tioui the 

rent ot the .|iiii|i i|,iu,i„i. i, „„ 

».c.oa pioiioit, „r fio.,,.,. j„„h„_tho 

and liuculeut Bpeciuiens of the 
feeding 


moat oHeustve ..ws.„ 

breed came fioui E,,st 

•en tile Bismauk estates liiid |.iotit.ible, piovcd 
itliislimg to tho 


The letters K, D, P, T, in this rough sketch, 
present the four strong fortresses, Konigsbeig, 
j^nzip, Posen, Thorn and forming the celehiated 
Quadrilaieral of East Prussia. The wavy line 
^presents the frontiers of Poland. W. is for 
Warsaw, the'tniliury 'centie of this pait of 
tvassU, • * 


-‘--"iig 10 tho .,.,-1,011. 

Imnoiijl ot “'I’P*- "I*" iliit.I.,11, obojoJ tho 
Imperul louteinmg tvdia, but -'■■■ ■* 

the 6.»me time and with all his faults c 
be accused nf _ . . .. . ‘ 


, tun never 


louteining tvdU,' but 'who, at 
id with all his fault 

Anrr.l„' ■> " J”fO, blood • ! 

laovo to tho oipectiag to 

defeat, an.l .^1 1 c^’^' Kussians suUeied 

“ill 1 ” r 1 '* ^‘““Iioa- toll, tvhon I 

'!■" "ord in iSTgoLlS 

"as only fifty* 


acceptation, meaning yeais. 
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five. SdHisonotr h.id been n cavahy oUicer 
i.U his life; and, ten ye.irs ago June, 

he, mth.8,000 iiiuiiiited hoops, held off a 
victorious Japanese Army of 60,000 men, 
fioin a defeited Rus^Uii force (St.vfeelbejg) ; 
bo that Genenil Okti spent twenty-thi-ee days 
(,»ftei thebitlloof Tchssii) in coveiing thuty- 
eight luilob ! And, jinlging by the HCcounU which 
have leaked out biucb the bittlo in List Ihiissia, 


Biuiboiiofl’did not go into tlie biuideb this time 
without ft goodly niiinbei of the enemy to keep 
him company. 

IX. 1 shall now pinceed to the btcond btinte- 
gical pitnciple ; what is called, "Compelling Uie 
enemy to form front to flank.” And, in older 
that thU (echiiic-tl expiessioil may be liotter 
undcibtood, 1 shall give .i longh little diagum 
with it : — 



A Red Force is udvandng from its bat-o A, In 
the direction AB ; its object l-cing to atUck and 
c.iptnrD C, iin important railway junction and 
Hreen.il belonging to the Blue enemy. The Red 
Force ban got as fur «•* F. But now a Uino Foue 
comes along, and phtce-' it«elf ut U ; tb-it i*, on 
the flank of the Ke«l coluoitis marching towards 
•a. Now if the Red Force ktcp-. on moving 
towards (J, it will ho laying hire it» hno of con>- 
munioittonb to an uthatk from I). So to iitcol this 
threatened ntUck, ftcil wLceU to tho left mid 



forms line at KL, facing the threatening Blue 
Force. Thu is now oepre.-sed by ssyirg that 
Blue his compelleil Re 1 to form front to Saak, 



W'o me now, 1 hope, far onoiigh .adiaiiccd to 
tmdeibtftixl Ainl .ippitciats a veiy iiituiesting 
bcrieH of bliwicgic manuuvicb whiLh wui-e caiiied 
out towaidd tlm end of August by thoAustiiuii 
end Russian umics in Poland. A itiugh flgnio 
will help to nmke theso muvemeutb cleai. 

Atislnft'n liftt line of defencu ia an nitiOcial 


oi biiong puces iiom uikcow 
on the west to Lenibotg on the east ; pasMug 
tbiough Tarnow «nd YHiosJ.aw, and backed up by 
tho btivtig position of Pizemysl behind the con- 
tie. Fiom diflerent paitsof this line us babe, 
two Austrian aiiuies, composed of bix Army Corps 
and 6ve Cavalry Divisions,' inv.aded Russia. Both 
of these Armies movcH towards tlio noith-east. 
That on the left, which 'for convenience sake I 
shall call Al, starting from Cracow and Pizemjsl 
consisted of four army coips, and its objective 
was Lublin.^ This ib u most impoitant btiutegic 
IKwiit, as it is the tonveiging point of foin ij,i 
waj^; and, jf the Austrians Lid succeeds iV 
tikibg it, they would be then in a veiy favoui J 1 * 
p^ition to atUck the stiongly int.cnched ^^7 
of Ivaiigoi-od, and strike at the capital 
from tho south and south-east, while thn n 
attacked the baine place from the 
west. (This idea can be easily f».li *'*1 *nd 
map.) Now this w.'is very sound 
far; and thue is no doubt that it v 
Cermftby,” and owtJ its ori’-jn ,, '^-‘de in 

Aubtiionurmy on tho right A** ^ ITie 

army corps ; und it v.a» to moZ of two 

as a sort of right flank tuar.! * Ttmberg, 

ti^ratoAI. XheAuc 
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tmns knew well that they wouM l« opjtoseil by 
Eu^isian forces ; iiiij becauso l.ublin whs Biich hii 
important pUco, they iiatuially thought tiuit, of 
any armies moving against them, the gre-atei* 
would be certainly that detailed for the defence of 
this place. But, on the othei .side, the RusMuns 
were moving tuo aimies towards the Austiiais 
frontiei. 1 ha\c in-ukcd tiieso 111 .*imI R‘2, with 
lines of communic.itiohs to Z .»nd Y, icapettucly. 
Soundly and conectly the Kussi.m If decided 
that the t'lrniiuj oj the jmt line of defence 

vas afar mote iinpurlant strategic ohjeelice than the 
protection of Lnhlin, And this is why they made 
their second army, ll’i, far stionger than Rl. 
And now we meet a strange and intcivsfcing siliia* 
tion foi which there is no paiallel in the history 
of modem ^nr. The Austrian Aimy, A!, 
defeated and diove back the Russim Kl. But, 
before the Austiians had begun their attack on 
Rl, they Ueartl that the Russian Aiuiy approach- 
ing Lemberg w.is by fsr larger than the force 
they (Al) had in front of them, !5o two Aust- 
rian Army Corps from (Al) were huruedly 
despatched to join A2 foi the piotcction of 
Lembeig. Here, after n desiieratc battle which 
lasted day and night foi forty eight houis, the 
Russians completely dsfeated tho Austrians, 
killing and wounding neaily 20,000 of them, tak- 
ing 60,000 piisoneis and 200 guns. This happen- 
ed in the first week of September. 

Now here we have two victoiious aimies, 
ahiniRng almost side by side, with the line 
of communications of each threatened by the 
other. What should the comuiandcr of A I 
have done ? "Well, if during his mi litaiy career 
he had only condescended to ivad what an 
Eng1i-h strategist, llamlcy, says on the sub- 
ject, ^ he would have had no hesitation as to 
the light course to bo adopted. Foi, in Uamley'a 
Ojtrations of Ifur, page 00, we find these words . 
“ hen two armie** are manoeuvring against each 
other’« flanks or communications, tint army who-^e 
flank or communications are most inimedwtely 
threatened will abandon the initiitivc and con- 
form to the movement of its iidveicair.” The 
communic-itioiis of Al wci’e inoro ** imuiediately 
threatene-r’ tinn tho^e of R2; mneo the com- 
mander of the latter, fighting in his own couutiy. 
wiiM easily ch.ange his line of communications. 
Tho commander ol Al should not have bemtated 
a moment, but fall back at once. Yet, what do 
wo find him doing? Ua swings round to lus 
right, and stnUssi at the line of communKations 
of the victoiioua Rn«ian army. The Russian 
comiramlcr now “ foms. fiout to flank ” with e 


pottioii of his force, nnd iittacks Loubeig with the 
remaitidci. lie c-iptuich Lciiihcrg and be.ats the 
Austiian Army (Al) about the Slime time. The 
AustiLan conimandei- fell bnel: on Cincov/ with a loss 
of 10,000 men in killtd, wotindednnd p'itoiicis. 

Now tlicie is II iKiint to which I wish to call 
paiticiil.ti nttcntiou just Iieie. I liiio ficoii asked, 
and 1 h.tvc ottcii luid and IichkI the (|uastiou: 
*• WTut is the UMJ of trying to It.irii War out of 
Uiokh { " I shall iiiisucr that ijuostiun by (jiKiling 
hdid f.icts iiiul weighty uiiuls. In Iho case before 
Us, if the Austii.iii c-oininander had only re.sd and 
asaiinilated the words out of Hamley's book, 
which I have quoted, and noted uji to them, he 
w-ou1d have s.aved him.si If from defe.st and the 
losB of 10,000 men. If U.amley Jml been endow- 
ed with the I'iviiio gift of piophecy, ho could not 
h-ivo foi ctold with greater accumey than he did 
forty years ago, what Ims just taken phico in 
Poland, and what the commander of an aimy 
should do in sucli cii-cumstances. IVith regsid 
to the woids, 1 shall tike a qiiotitioii fioin lieu* 
Person's Science of War. lie say h;— 

“ loMgine an oliiter l-eing asked sonie question 
us to Wellington oi Nupuleon, and beiog com- 
pelled to confess, that be knew nothing wlintei*cr 
of theii nchievemente or of the method., by 
which they had ‘w»n so many victoiies. Uoiilda 
man who thus admitted that he despised the fx-, 
pericnce and the teacliing of the gieatest und • 
most successful inasteiu of his profession . by any 
concei\-abJe stretch of courtesy be rightly tnllcd ft 
professional soldier i If bo, then u doctrine i? 
applied to the profession of iiims tlmlisivpiuli.it- 
ed by every other profession, by evei v tiadc,' by 
every sport, in the wide woihl. Is it' po^.-ible to 
hold any other opinion than this e.strumdin.iiy 
doctrmo is either « most imptutent exoue ftrr idle- 
«'W, or an abject admission that the moni infellcc- 
Uml branch of the art inilitart/ is uttsrl., hetjond the 
oa/Mcity of the ordinwri/ soldier > " 

III. Tho strategic principle to which I slmll 
now turn is called “ Interior versus exterior 
hues It is thus defined : That foice of which 
thocompoiient paits act from n coiumoa centre 
outwnid-, keeping in touch as leg.ii-ds all its 
p.ntb, eveiy detaining pait Icing able at all times 
to fall back on the centie, is said to a-t on interior 
hnes. 

The forces whose parts moio from the circum- 
ference along the radii of a circle, toward- tho 
cratre, in such a fashion that if any part bo 
beaten back, it is not driven toward*, but awny . 
f^rom, the other part, are said to act on interior 
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Fiom the tciitie outwji'la is tlio iJca of inf«- 
riar lir.ii •, fion the circumference towards the 
v,ntn, ^trior lines. The ftrrmer diverges, the 
Utter conveiges. • 

A rough diagixim or two will make this plainer. 




A led forpp, X, oronpies a position at the centi'e 
of n firdi' 'I'h** stirngtli of ihi^i foire fiO.OhO 
A hhip army, hostile to X, is split up into thrt-e 
hliio fort'es, pndi r<0,fi0fl strong, nt A, U and V 
So thn Uoil Army ia GO.OdO, ftgnin«t a Blue Army 
of IfiO.OOO. TliP flgiite i«i n «eini*dpcte, po that 
thn dUUncoa AX.BX nnd CX are all ecpwl. Now 
if Red, nt X, U foolish enough to direct his attack 
‘iigrilnst Tl, not only does he gain no ndvantage, 
hut A and C can be concentniteil nt X by the 
tiiite he arrives at B. Red lin« now lost his line 
of communications, and is caught between the 
hiiamer and the anvil. ButifXTnovea against 
C, neither A nor Bern got up to assist C in time, 
sinw the disUnfes AC, BC are greater than XC. 

Of course they enuhl coneontmte nt X ; hut it is 
|ar more likely that B sliould hasten to the ««»ist. 
ance of C, and get theje too late. Again, X ran 
nlTord to put 10,000 men to threaten I»s ndvanee, 
uml stiil meet C c>u eijual terms. X's lino of 
coiiiniunirntious is in the direction UK. In this 
little es-iniple, X is on iii/en>s' litie-, while A, U 
and C are on rrli-n.-f hues. It must ho remem- 
hered that when forces are acting on eilerior ^ 
lines, the directions of their ie«pcctive lines of vHALOA/S 
comnuinicntions are divergent , «n th.at the more 
the forv'cs am driven ImcW, the wider they become 
sejkirateil. 

Another ca-o of *• inteiior reives eaterior lines " 
is when the two hostile armies are f-otA divide*! 
into two or niorw component pirts, and in which 
each’f lit i.' tu.tii.g from divorgent bres. 


T»vn jiortions of a Red Army, X and Y, are 
acting fioni diveigent bases, x and y (lower 
ends of the colnmn ) Opposing these, there 
are two pni-tions of n Blue Army, HI and 
L, as in tim figure. As compared with Blue, 
Re<l ia on interior lines, beransc ho can more 
ijuickly unite his foii-cs than Bliio can ; nnd, onco 
united, he cm fall on eitliev of the sepuated por- 
tions of the Blue At my before the other con como 
to its assistance. In this rase, the Red Army iti 
said to ho acting on “double” interior linee ; 
and an excellent example of tin's strategic mameu- 
vre is nlTordctl hy the Russian army during the 
middle of October in the Ticinity of Lodz. 

IV. Tbo next principle js what is called 
“strategic penetration," which mennspenetinting 
between the separated parts of the enemy's 
strategic fiont. 

In the campaign of 1914, there is none of the 
five strategic pnncipltB which has been so often 
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nttcmiited, oist mid wUli Mivyiiij* itsmUs, 

th.m tills 0110 of sti.ilogic jifiioti jtioii TIioiofoK* 
ftb it secui.-. to bo a lurticiilaily fa^Olait«• form of 
strategy, it \%ould bo well to bc'-tow on it tnoro 
than a pl^^ing glance. I mIi'iII fiii-t show in wlmt 
Inspects it diflors from " interior lines," and then 
]*oint out its advantages and dir- idvnntnges, nx n 
Rtiateglc inano'uvre, 

In the middle of August 1870, tbo Fiench 
Armj was divided into two ntain bu<1ica;onc, 
under U»*i\ino, at Metz ; the other, under Mbc- 
itahon, at Chalons There was a direct line of 
comniumc.\tion8 between ther-otwo,nr>bhu\vitonthu 
rough sketch (p. 287) l'’iointho loth to the IBlhof 
August, the (leimans, ciossmg the Moselle abose 
Metz, swept in between Tluiinc ami MncMnhon , 
movements which I hs\e lepiescntid on the 
sketch by X, Y, '/. Then thov fiist tiune.l 
against Bizaine, whom thev defeated m the 
battle of Ciavelotte, and i-htit np in Metz; 
where he aftcrwiisls suuendcied with In-, 

army. A foitnight iftovwauls, they de- 
feated and captmed MncMahon'B nnny at 

S«Un. Hitp the Oeinmns h-xl mcimsfully 
caiiied out the piinnple nl “stiiU-gn- |».nelr.a. 
tion." This is an exanipli- of i \ei\ simple . »»i- . 
but there ate otheis that ma\ not ia* <imre so 
clear. 



A Blue Army, moving westw 


, agiiiiist 


i has been split up into tlu-ee portions, 

A, li and C, m order to take advantage of the 
three roads. X, Y, going in the required 
direction. By splitting up the force the ground 
will be got over sooner, and tlio distribution of 
supplies wdl bs Ps.sier. The Usd Arms', MK. 
marches to 6ght Blue. Partof the fo.re M is 
detailed to phy with A, to keep A busy for the 
time being. The remainder < f force M and the 
whole of foice N now Ml on », at OPU and 
^feat him before C cui come up to assist him 
Here the Bed Army has sncccssfuliy raided 
out the prinuplc of strategic peiictiatioii. 

W hen the strategic front of an nmyis broken 
the succeeding movements are generally retried 


out on the piiiiciplc nf interior rfrarti exU-rior 
lines. ihtaUM! (hat nnny wliMi Ins hiokcii 
thiougb the ."liatcglc fi I'lit of if; i-pponent will 
occupy a central pot^itiun with regard to tbo 
eepimtcd foim-s of tlie enemy. Its principal 
ubj<-ct will Ixj to prevent these fon-rs from coni' 
Idiiiii;' ag.iiii. Tor tliis pur|iose itx commander 
UKiuilly employs what is called n “containing 
foico," 


V. Tlio next and List strategic principle is 
called “the direct advance on the objective.” 
This requires hut little explanation If the com- 
tuandtrof n foicu has no up]>oitiinity of caiTying 
into opemtinn any of the other strategical prinei* 
pie-, the only thing left foi' him is to employ tliis 
one Borne military antlioiities do not recognise 
tins at all ns a stiafegir nniin itvie. But tJiere is 
nofoiiii of Httategj so rniniixin in (he history’ of 
the Itiitish army. It Iris Wen employed by 
British <h-tiera1s hnndusUof times, especially in 
what are called * small ware," ngsiost semi* 
civilised or savage w.inioiK. always with invnri* 
able and complete succeKS 


le*t ns 1 m* m-inly eiiiuigli and sjmiting enough, 
and also wise ■•nough, not only to ndniire the 
iSeimin stiatvgy in this Gmt War, Lot to Icnin 
something from it. 1 »li> not know whetlicr it 
limy Ih* due to the childish fear of creating a 

р. tnic. (aiiiong the Britiriiers of Mons, Coiirlrnt, 
the Marne, the Oise, Fhndeis, Ypies and a thou* « 
sand more), or to the Rtiipid ostrich policy of re- 
fusing to -ee what, is etanng ns in the face; but 1 

с. annot for the life of mo iindcrBtniid why none of 

the am.ateiit xtintegists employed by the London 
newspapers attempted to explain why our Expedi- 
tionary Force was permitted to woss over into 
Franco without any hindrance or molestation 
whatever. Ocrmaiiy was well supplied with 
c\ery little item of infoimatiun about the 
movement. Wdl niijlmdy deny this ? Xot one. 
Oeunany couhl havi*. at le.ast, interfered with 
—Ido not s.ay jner^n/of—the pissnire of the 
transports earning the (n.ops. Geman 

submarine wniiM have iMs.n snllicient (Bee 
Admiral Mahan’s /.Vpmt //„ ,V;«,„mA ^mericon 
Hnr.) Germany did not make the slightest 
moveto inteifeie witli the sending of om- troops 
an-osa to Fiance. M’hy ? Bereusp the more men 

that went out of England, the fewer men would 

England have for home defence. This is German 
strategy of the highest school, ft is almost in- 
creilibly bold and daring. But we may rest 
a^.ir«UU«t there is at les^t one man in England 
who knows this, and ,s prepared for it. That 
man w KircHExin. 



I P. 288. 


HEGEL. 

Writing “ T1 e PLanoroenoIogi« '* diiiing’llio 
battle of Jena. October 14tl», 1806. 

J[t»toriani Uigtory of irorftf. 
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tho lush of liis. epigi jjn. Iti hi-, oyes ilf^mociucy, 
Loculisni, inodora Rcictuotind tliu tcUntificf^piiit 
uro mfVB foi ins of dccidence. Kvciywhcro lie 
finds tho t imo (lcfp-!'iid coiispiiuey lo bnpptveH 
md keep down the tinn. free and nubU, the 
Supermini, tho rightful inheiitot of the world, 
lu oYciyiiiJO tbeyupeimanis, like Gulliver union? 
tlio Lfiliputiaus, n giunt bound anil tied down by 
pigmies. 

The«e pernicious doctrines ex|>rcssed in natvle et 
once pungent nnd personal wcio well calmlatwl to 
attract attention. During liis lifetime Nietrxrho 
received but scanty recognition and Ins letter k 
are full of petulent camplnints at the neglect with 
which bo was treated. But no sooner was he 
dead than a Bchool of disciples c.sgcr to do his 
memory honour and to disseminate his teaching 
sprang into existence. Ilis works were translated 
into InU the l.ingiiages of Europe and his thco- 
r-ies have attained a celebrity wliieh is orit of pro- 
portion either to their novelty or to their intrin- 
sic value. To those uninfected bj- the poison of 
Pnissian militarUra, NIetsscho’s attitude may 
appear eo extravagant ns to be unreal, but it can 
hardly bo doubted that his teachings h.avo had n 
great pfl’ect in Germany. They suppUe.! a quasi- 
philosophie basis for the doctrine of the " mailcl 
fist." The view.s that the strong must and should 
triumph over the weak, that ordinary morality 
represents “ the slave virtues " which weaken and 
debase ft nation, that those should keep who have 
the power and those should take who can, have 
been readily absorbed by the German people. 
For the last 25 years Nietzsche's writings have 
exercised a subtle influence on the more thought- 
ful minds in Geimany -and have well-harmonized 
with tl»o general trend of national aspiration in 
that country. The German Empire is itself the 
esuU of calculated and well-timed attacks first 
ny. Austria and then on Franco The German 
w hich had for centuries been deprived of 
’^fVccliveuc'"* by its snb-<livision into petty king- 
I ms and lulneipslitics, found itself iiniteil as the 
* ^"'it of twosuccos'iful wars. The material and 
K.nrfits which followed confirmed the Ger- 
in the [belief that in the words of 
man pc P „ state is 

Bcrnhan doctrine of the Will to 


Power, ilia gl'uificalion of tlio fiujicrmsii, thus- 
harmonized ex.ictly with tho lessons which the 

Gernmii tmtioii diaiw fiom its own exprieuw. 

“ Wheieier WH open tlie p.igcs of history,” isays 
Ileruh.irdj, “we find proofs of the fact that 
wars, begun at the light nioinent with manly 
i&.olution, have clliclc-d the happi''(-t rctults, brdJi 
politically niid rocully." Only the weaklings look 
with dimuay on the Millcriiigs caused by war. 
^ft■ll took nt the final ivkiilt, “G.al will wo to 
it, Mya Treit^chke, “that war always rcciirsftsn 
dmstir remedy for the liuin.an race.” 

It IS pruUsble that tho part which Nietz* 
sclm Aiid ilis theory of tint Sup*'innn has 
playeil in producing tin* mental attitude 
oMAodem Geiminy is le*m iinpoi-t.arit than that 
of mote lirile and s\jitr>uiatic tc.ichcrs such .as 

\ on Trcit»chko, Adolf Wagner, nud Von Beni- 
hardi, but Niet/>cl.e l.iiuK-lf must licar a 
^rt of the rcsponsihiHty for the nithle-s 
doctnnM which have 1)ccn conacitisl into acfien 
by the Germans within tho last thns* month*. 
Lvents have proved that it was rv mistake to ic- 

gar.1 the utterances of the Pan-Geminns as 
ft mere kind of pcecntricity of the German 
•bind As Piofcvsor Morgan lias well pointed 
out m ft letter to the Z'lwa* dated the 2r.th of 
August last the attitude of such men >is Von 
Bernbftrdi and Oausewitz is so completely non. 
mora. as to appear to us incredible. But in Oer-* 
many these te.schings seem to have been taken at 

fn.. „ *r rulers, llie dehbemte preparation 

■m.in.t f™»c, 
.tood in. 

Uie -,..v of .,lv.,nco t„ ,rorlj po.er i. 

r !>)• «.» opinion, ot 


U 5» ti UMted are tper.all, «.q,p,teat to deal ,»,th h^m It 

•rh8»«b3««”„,,,ouldre»a , “* mem. It li * ni»B.zine every tntelli- 
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HEINRICH VON TREITSCHKE 

' BY PROF. S. J. CRAWFORD. 

’(OF JUE MADRAS DURlSIlAfl COLLEGE.) 


HE imxicni tcienlific liiatoiian ia nhvays 
vkariiinj; iia ngiiiist o\er-eiiiplia6iaing the 
influciite of the individual U{>on the licve- 
lopment of national and loves to direct onr 
attention to the study of complex and intricate 
concsatenations of forces amid which even the 
giealcat man stands helpless, the creature of a 
past over which he has no control and the slave 
of a present which exercises irresistible moulding 
power upon his character and actions, but on 
whose marble surface hU lifework leaves only tbe 
faintest impress. Without doubt there is consi- 
derable justi&oatior for this interpretation of his- 
tory. In the p.ist too much importance has been 
assigned to the individual, and we have been 
prone to forgot that oven the lenders of human 
thought and iiutiun have been in some sense tlie 
creation of their time At the sniiie time we may. 
bo jvndoneil, If we hosiUle to accept this view of 
history stated in Us most extreme form and to 
bellovu th it even had Christ never been born into 
the world, Another such ns He would hu^« come 
nt the aaiiic time and founded a religion to all 
intents and purpoxes tho snnie as Christianity, or 
that in tho year of our Lord 181D, the battle of 
Waterloo would hare been fonght, even if Ifapo- 
Icon had not exercised the shaping forco of his 
gcniiii upon the events of thesecond half of the 
eighteenth century and the first decade of the 
nineteenth, Atalf events, it is dilTicnitto conceive 
that modern Germany would ,luvo become what 
it is to day but for the iiiUiieiico of men like the 
Great EIcctoi-, Frederick the Great, Clau'-ewifr, 
Stein, Dismarck and Moltko ; and wc may well sus- 
pect that in the reaction against tho ‘ hero wor- 
ehip’of Carlyle and tho sdiool of history inwhich 
he Was pcrEips the most riotuble figure, we are 
liable to uudeiestimate the value of the genius 
of the * hero.’ 

■ If this view is correct, then I think we shall 
not be wrong in assigning a large share of the 
guilt of having brought about the present war to 
a group cf Ocrman philosophers, politicians and 
political-theorists in which not the least name is 


that of Ueiniicli Voii Treiteclike, a man 'w)io 
WHS perha|»s tcatcely known to live huiidreil 
people in England even by naine .it the uulbiCiik 
of tho war, but regaidcd in Gcinmny with feel- 
ings of reverence and ndminition ns tho uuthur uf 
what may perhaps be termed, “ Tho Pixiso 
Epic ” of Imperial Germany’ — •Ticitsthke’s Deul- 
teker Geachiehte. 

Born at Dresden in 1834, lleiuiich Von Tmt- 
sclike was the son of a Baxon General of Bohe- 
mian extraction, thus exemplifying well in hU 
own person the truth of his dictum that tbe 
‘polilicul genius of Germany has never lain among 
the unniixed Oermaiiic races.’* Paienthetfcnlly it 
may bo said that Germany indebted in u very 
high degree to tbe depressed and 'baibarous’ 
Skv, for whatevei claimi. she may have to rank 
among the nations which have led the van in 
dvilisation and culture. Uismurck is peihaps the 
only man of genius whom Germany has produced, 
who to far as wc know was of uniuixed German 
blooil. Tlie unadulteruted Teuton has not many 
claims, f«c« Mr, Houston A. S. Chambcilain, to 
pride himself on having .added anything very 
vahi.ablo to tho content of world-civilisation : ho 
lias been n destroy er t athi-r than a ci eator. 

Treitschko was boni into a Germ.any which 
lacked unity, it is true, but which was the homo 
of idealism — a Germany inspired by the teaching 
of men fite Fichto and Rant, Schiller and Goethe, 
Scbleiermacter and the Romanticists — men in 
Goetlio's phroM) : 

“itn Oaneen, Giitcn, .SchoJien 
Resolut zu lebc‘n."t 

Ho died iu h Geimany dominated by the philo- 
bophy of Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, by the po- 
litical MachUvellLanibUi of tho bchool of Bis- 
marck aud united under the sceptre of Vilhelm II. 
His boyhood was spent amid the ferment of the 
Forties, which culminated in the revolutionary 


• Quoted by Houttoo A. 8. ChamberUin : Die Orued- 
Ugen dee XIX. Jahibuederti, 1. Cd. 483. 

t ResolTed toIiTewLolljandtoliTeferthe good and 
lor the beautiful, 



NIETZSCHE AND THE WAR 

BY 

-THE HON. MR. A. G. CARDEW. I.C.S.. C.S.I., 

liternber, ExecuUac Council, Madrac. 


f llE tremendous struggle whicii is now being 
wfiged in Europe is dnwing renewed ot- 
tontion to the wiitings of those men whose 
‘ teachings hive motildcl thenspirationsaml 
opinions of the Oennin people during the last 40 
years ami hive produced that mental attitude, 
often describftl under the name of Pmi-flerman- 
ism, which is the real, underlying eiuso of the 
war. Amongst the teachers who aie responsible 
for the growth of German ambition and the forma- 
tion of the deliberate intention to subdue and 
dominite the civilized wmld, stands out the sinis- 
ter and eccentric figure of Nietzsche. 

Friediich Nietzsche, born in 184 I, was th««on 
of n Lutheran minister and came of a mce of 
clergymen, a fact which seemed afterwardstogiio 
edge to !us hitter dislike of Christianity. After 
a brilliant earner at J.rflpsic, he was appointed .it 
the age of 21 to the I’lofessorship of Philology in 
the University of flaale and workeil there fora 
•period of over ten yeaii. During part of this time, 
however, he served in a non combitant capacity 
in the German army during the war of 1870-71 
which ended in the defe-at of the French and the 
tomidvtion of the Oeiman Empire. Nietzsche 
resigned his Professorshipin 1 879, receiving a sniaU 
pension and for the next ten yc.»rs Jived a solitary 
and wandering life, spending the winters in Nice, 
V'enico ur Genoa and tils snmmeis in the Bbck 
Forest or tho Engidine. During these year* 
he formulated and from time to time 
pubUshe<l those theories of life and philoso- 
phy which are now a«soci.ated with his name. lie 
gradually quarrelled with most of his friends, 
Wagner, llohde, Paul, Ree, Heinze, Windi«cli, 
tho rupture vvlth Wagner piaxlnringso permanent 
nn effect on Nietzsche that he could never after- 
wards tire of attacking the object of his earlier 
admiration. A brief love-affair wi>h a young 
r.us-ian girl in 1832 was terminated through 
Nietzeche's unreasonable egotism, and he cemti- 
iiua.l to live a life of gre.at isolation, soheed by 
♦ he occA'ionvl society of his sister and by the 
symp-athy of three or four f.ithful friends. Sis 
health was bad, and later he fell under the iiiQa- 
37 


encd of nerro-destroying drugs, ftspecially chloral. 
In JnniiAiy 1889,- the malady of which symptoms 
Inad previously been evident, overwhelmed ‘him 
and he had to be placed under restraint, 
lie lived for another ten years, dying at Weimar 
on the 23th of August 1000, at the age of 56, 


but his real career ended at 45. 

The one real piece of expeiience of life 
which Nietzsche enjoyed was the- episode 
when os a young man of 26 he served in 
tho Oerm.aii army and marched with the victo- 
rious Prussian troops across conejuered France, 
lie was then seized with tho conviction of the all 
importance of brute foice. Thencefonvaitl, he be- 
came tho philosophic exponent of tho Bismarckian 
principle of “ blood and iron ” and developed tho 
conceptionof the Superman, the stupendous being, 
free from all restraints of morals or religion who 
tramples on the stupid and slavish crowd around 
him in his victorious puranit of the “Will to 
Power.” This line of thought rapidly brought 
him up against the problem of Christianity which 
he proceeded to attack with characteristic violence. 
Christianity, he declared, is along with ‘alcohol 
tho great means of corrupting ' humanity. He 
denounced it as tho religion of decadence, of 
pesKiinism, of nihilism, the negation of all reality, 
which commits the one unpardonable sin in that 
it is fatal to li/e. Christianity, he believes, is a 
base and ingenious plot hetcLed by the Semitic 
wee to enslave the pure and noble Aryan. It is 

a scheme to unite the Chand.alas, the Pariahs of 
the earth 80 that they may overpower the few 
g^t ones, the Supei men, the Immoralists, the 
Hyperboreans’ The Christian conception of God 

is an cmascukted, degraded, iinre.al ■< ruin of a 

Jeho- 
vah of the Jews. In the pursuit of this thesis of 

AWzsdie strikes right and W* / ’ 
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lomiuatuijj tlimisbt is tli.it the ‘ btate is jKiwcr.’ 

‘ Tfao St!.te ib the people Icg.illy united as an in- 
lependeiit power.” ‘‘The State is the pnouc 
power'of oUence mid defence.” "Power is the 
principle of the State, as faith is the principle of 
the Church and Ixive of the family.”* "The 
State is no academy of aits; if it neglects its 
power in favour of the ideal strivings of mankind, 
it renounces its nature and goes to ruin. Tho 
renunciation of its own iwwcr ia for the Btate in 
themobt real sense the sin against the Holy Ghost; 
to attach itself closely to a foreign State out of 
sentimentalism, as no Germans have often done 
with the English, is in fact a deadly sin."t ® 

are therefore doing Tieitschke and his School no 

injustice when iie describe their teaching as the 
" cult of power ” ; not power in the individual as 
in Nietzscheism, but power in the State, which w 
regarded by them as an abstraction transcending 
eiery other ideal. The individual must sacrifice 
himbeU for a higher community, of which he is .a 
member; but tho State is itself the highest in the 
external community of men, therefore the duty 
of eelf-ellminatioii caunot atVcct it at oil. The 
Ohristhiii duty of Felf-saciifico has no e.\istence 
whatever for the State, because thoie h nothing 
whatever beyond it in world-history ; conbcquent- 
ly it cannot haciiiico iUelf for anything higher. 
SeU-sacrUico for a foreign lution is not only not 
moral, but it contradicts the idea of seU-preserv- 
. ulion, which is the highest thing for tho State. 
Hence it follows, that we must distinguish bet- 
ween public and private morality ... a whole 
series of thc'ie duties, which are obligatory on tho 
individual, are not to be thought of in any case 
for tho State.i TreiU-chke is here rcjieatiDg in 
an almost bolder form principles which Macbia- 
vclli laid down for the guidanco of a princo four 
centuries before him ; only unfortunately fortbo 
Italian, as Treitschko says : “ Ho tries to think ss 
ono of tbo ancients, and yet he cannot do it, 
beciiuse bo has eaten of the tree of knowledge ; 
because bo is a Christian without knowing it, end 
without wishing it.''§ Treitschke sufiered from 
none of these limitation''. 

Tho ethicn of the individual aic iherefoie not 
binding on the State; nor since tho State itself 
i« the highest ideal tan "itretognize an arbiter 
above itself ; and consequently legal obligations 
must in the last resort be subject to its own 


•Politics, psgs 12. 
t Polities, pifie 14. 
t llyj, esga Si. 
i Ibid, psge 27. 


judgment.”* In other woids the power of 
tlie State implies iminuuity fioni inteina- 
ttoiial hw, foi he admits of no batiier which 
will ioteifcrc with the power of the State. 
“If States conclude treaties with one another, 
their completeness as poweib is to some extent 

restjicted Every treaty is a voluntary 

limitation of the individual power, and all inter- • 
national tie.-vtieb uie written with tho btipulation: 

slanUbus.i A State cannot itossibly bind 
its willVor the fiituie in respect to another State. 
Tlie State has no higher judge above it, and will 
therefore conclude all its treaties with that silent 
reserv-ation.”* From this it is clear that Treit- 
sebke’^ teaching is subversive of all the principles 
which govern the law of nations. 

Nationalism is for Treitschke the highest good; 
ami when he thinks of a nation he thinks only of 
Germany. It is Germany which must be supreme 
in power, the aibitor of her destinies, unconlined 
by any limitAtions imposed by the Law of Nations. 

But wo may ask, for whst end is this supreme 
and unlimiteil |>ower to be exercised ? Treitschke's 
answoi i-* ‘ for the protection and extension 
of culture.’ But thjp., as Mr. E. B.uker has 
ncutely pointed out, laises dilhculties, foi if power 
is not an end in itvelf then tlie State ought to bo 
defined as ‘ culture ’ and not ‘ powei.’ Thetc then 
arises the question, wli.it culture? Sinco there 
aie diflerent cuUurev e.tch liaving a diflerent 
value. Here we come to what is probably tho 
movt deeply rooted iind moat deceptive fallacy of 
all, the assumption that Getmany alono possesses 
a ‘culture’ woi til disseminating and that this' 
form of civilisation is alone woitby to dominate 
the world. Tliis domination can only be seemed 
by war. “Tlie great advances of mankind in 

civiIi««tion can only be entirely realised, in face 
of the resistance of barbarism and unreason, by 
the sword.’; Tbo spread of German culture there- 
fore means aggression. 

The fiiet task of the State according to Trei’t- 
sebko is twofold : “ Power is its aim in an ester 
na diiectioii and the regulation of justice Inter- 
nally ; its fundamental functions must, therefore 
le the oiguinsation of the army and f],e ndminis- 

the sutS- jirr- nrS’j,"r Th 
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mimber of Bt.itos.'’ “ Thu \vornliiji|»ers of 

purpotusl jH'iico coiiiinit, tlio otroi of tlion)'i»t, Uial 
they ivoUto the SUto or of a worM 

State,”* which, ivccouUng to Tioitsclikc, is an 
utterly irrationnl iJi'sh W’nr f.ir from being an 
evil is u hc\>eti-sent gift. “ Ouo K.\y,*’ he 

write^^, in the mo't decide il luanuei *■ iv tlio 
only leniody for- nilmg ti.itioiis." The moment 
the State c-dls • inyboU .viivl »ny cxisUmc »ift 
no^v lit btako 1 ” bacilli hclf ■'cekiiig must f,tn b.ick 
anil oveiy jnuty-h.ite he Mlcnt. 'the imlividun) 
must forget bi> own ego ninl feel litmsulf a incin 
hei’ of the whole, ho must ie<ogiii-.« what a no- 
thing his hfo is in compuisoti with the general 
weUaie In that \eiy point lies the lofti/iess of 
wir, that the small man dis.ippij.irs entnely befoio 
the great thoughts of the State. In auch days 
the “ chiff Is sepirated fiom the wheat ’ Those 
who declaim this nousense about universal |>caco 
do not undeiatanii the Aiyan pouptc ’+ We shall 
willingly, I think, concede to Tioit'chke that at 
weci^ they ttot wTidwetand the Oenawti 
people which has displayed ' tho loftiness of w.ir ’ 
in Ita harrying of Belgium and the s-ack of Luuv.nn. 

But since the end of tlje Suto is power, a 
small Btnte is an imtneral tihitc, lor weakness is 
sin. “In small States there is dcvelopetl tliat 
form of mind which judgea the State by the taxes 
that it raises ; which does not feel that, if the 
Bute may not press like an egg shell, it cannot 
protect either, and that tho moral henetits wha-h 
wo owe to the State aie beyond puce. It is 
because it begets this nutcrialisui that the small 
suto lias so perntcious .iii eftect ou tho minds of 
its citizens.”:^ A small State is thciefore n ludi 
croiis thing, an aiiachroiiisin, and history shows 
the continuous grow th uf great Stites out of sm.ill 
Slates. *' Few people re-ilise to-d.iy how nilicu- 
lous it is to-day that Belgium shouM feel itself 
\ the home of International Law, A State in nn 
I abnormal position must have .an ahnoriD^ view of 
f international law. Delgiiim is neuti.il , it isemas- 
’ ciiUtod T it canoot produce a liealthy inteinntion.al 
l.iw.’* Here doubtlcus lies tho justification of tho 
iufriugeiiiciit of Eelgiin iieuti-.dity by the Kvl- 
lur-Slnal. 

Noi iloei- the lueigiown State fare any better 
at Treitschko’s hand than the email State. Small 
States have no right to exist because of theii 
weakness and its attend.ant defects ; Urge States 


* Ibid, page 21-22. 
tPolitisa, page 21. 
{ Ibia pige lA 


lia\o \ Htill worse iiilliifiice — it U always of 
i:ng1.ii>d that 'Ireitschke IhinkH when he discus- 
ses tins ciiU of the largo St.itc. “ The huge State 
in tho gic.»U-st enemy nf the culture- State 
Ticitsclikc foigcts to be consistent when liclliinlf!' 
ofEogJipd, * England,’ lie rays- ‘ tic.idfi Inter- 
tiatwml I/IW hfnc.itli her feet; her over^tmn 
sea powcf destioya nrjuilibrinni nt hca ; ^hcill>•l^t^ 
«ii a liw of wiiv wt fif inure iiihutiuin tiun 
war on land,’** Engl iiidV ic.il hin, however, lies in- 
tiuuoof thoNJ tilings, Init in tins fact that she is tlir 
giciitest ohstacio to tlio risilisation of Tia*i’t5cliko r. 
iclfcal for Oerinany, tho Statu ns power jnearnnli;, 
an i.leil aubvorsivo m* wo have f-uen, of inomlily' 
lioth piivato and |>ublic, nn ide.il oplKi'cl tu nil 
our coiiceptiont of intenintionid faith and dc-s- 
tnictive of all faith nnd confidence l>et«<rii nation 
nnJ nation. Might i» the only right nnd tho 
bwoid U the only arbiter. “For questfons _ of 
vital importinco there U no inipjrtia! foreign 
power in existence. Tlieio can be no final inter- 
taataorwvl ttihMival wt wU . , . To ilw «wl o( his- 
tory arms will muintain their rights ; nnd in that 
\eiy |>oint Ucs the sicrcdnei-a of wBr.”+ ThU U 
Treitbchkea first and l.ist woixl. The present 
w.ai showB bow thoroughly Oerinany Is imbued 
with his te.acbing. 

Ticatschke speaks in one place with lefeienc© 
to Napoleon “of tho unsuccessful efibrt to trans- 
form the many-sidedness of Eui-opoan Hfo Into the 
banen nniformity of n woild-empire." Consist- 
ency, ns we have seen, is not one of his virtues, 
for the victory of Ceiinaiiy uin only have as 
it', logical outcome that w-hicJi it suits bi,iu to 
•leprecato in the c.aso of Niii>o1eon. The old 
idealistic Germ.iny of the jMbt is gone and to- 
day Germany stands befure ns as n nation whose 
God IS not the Saiiour of the world, but tho God 
of battles ; whose ideal of eulturo is the destruc- 
tion of everything that conSicts with her ideals 
of {lower ; whose only law in international affairs 
is the aibitnunent of the sword; as .a nation 
which Ims renounced the ide.il for the material 
and iidicuies Kant’s dream of uuiicisal |>c.tce "S 
augii of bciiile decay in Geiuumy’e gieatcst 
thinker and bub-ilitutea for it the aiiotheo.'-is of 
war. Ill this ti'aiisfommlioii one of the most 
poweilul agents Las been the cult of power incul- 
cated with all the foices of his genius by Ileintich 
von Treitschke. 


Ur B..k„ ■iri,’z,a„„r,d TitiUMl.; 
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There are certainly few men in the world of . 
judgrnent unenfeebled by paciDst fanaticism who 
would deny that England was bound by tieaty 
to defend the neutrality of Belgium and by an 
understanding almost as binding as a treaty to 
come to the aid of France if attacked. It is 
possible no doubt to quibble as to which of the 
three empires was ultimately responsible for the 
war. The one thing certain is that it was not 
the Republic. Even Oernisn histoiians, when the 
history now n-making comes to be written, will cer- 
tainly ajlmit that had Britain looked idly on at 
the vioUtion of Belgium, she could never have 
held Hji her head ngain. For the moment it would 
seem that Germany professes to think herself 
monstrously illused by some sort of “treacheiy ” 
on England’s jiart and to favour her with a pviti- 
cnlarly hitter hatred. The truth is that England 
has failed to act up to Germany's freely expresscl 
conception of her as a country lost to all sense of 
honour and guided solely by pusillanimous and 
shortaightod views of immediate self-interest. 
This was doubtless very disappointing. 

Would England have done wisely to liavc 
stood ayatomutically aloof from the rest of Eiuoj )0 
and avoided all engagements or understandings 
that could possibly make it a point of honour for 
,hor to take part in a continental war ? Many 
jieople in England still believe in this policy of 
“ splendid isolation." I think they are doubly 
wrong, first because the policy was impossible; 
second because it would have been a betrayal of the 
ideals for which England stands and a roBunciation 
of all that makes life worth living for English- 
speaking men and women throughout the world. 
The policy was impossible for a very simple reason, 
noncly, tint Germany was immovably detetmined 
to attack the British Empire when it suited her 
to do so— for neither the word •* isolation " nor 
the idea would she, have h.ad the slightest 
n-sjsat, exo'pt in so far as it made Biitiun, 
when the time camo an easier prey. I>et any 
one it-sil the late Professor CramVa sympathe- 
tic exposition of the doctrines of Tmtschke in 
his (!frvMn>f au'l or Itornli irdi’s popn- 

larisation of these doctianes in his Grrmnntf and tkf 
y«xt Tlar, ami he will ccasa to la- under any illu- 
sion a.s to the |MDssible co existence on this planet 
of the British Krnpira and the German Entpiie 
inspirol (ns it unquestionably is) by Treitschke. 

• A cftnimiiniostion received by Iba Viceroy fien the 
India once, 


Stay, there is probably one way in whicli the tw’o 
might have got on together for a century or so. 
Britain might have entered into a lilibufctering 
compact with / Germany to divide the world 
lietween tbeio. She might have said “ Leave mo 
my Overaeas Dominions and I will assist you in 
.absorbing all the extra European po'se.ssions of 
the other Eutoposn nations and in challenging the 
Monro doetiiiie in order to find .another Germany 
in South America. Had we been real jwUtiler 
in the Hisinarckian sense wo might have 
agreed to such an nnhol)' alH.snce Germ.any, as 
all world knows, did actually make overtures to 
the British Government which clearly pointed in 
this direction, But even if wo had consented to 
A jnilition of the planet, it would only liave post- 
jiorcil the ultimately inevitniilo tlasli, for a nation 
which believes aggressive war inrlispensaWe to its 
spiiitvial hc.ilth, cannot possibly (ontent itself in 
the long run with a diridod world empire. Hera 
then, we come upon tlie irrceoncil«blo (lifforence 
which lies at the root of this war of woild ideals. 
Germany believes, or at least the atatesmen, sol- 
diers and professors who shape lioi policy believe, 
that she Is by far the greatest and most gifted 
nation In history and that God has entrusted to 
her the solemn duty of ennobling the world by 
imposing on it by force of arins German culture 
and the beneiicent Geimnn genius. Incidentally 
she wants outlets for her manufactuies and for 
her surplus |K>pulation, but the professors at any 
rate are piobibly quite sincere in thinking that 
what they chiefly desii-e to vindicate (at the can- 
non’s mouth) is her intollcctual and spiritual 
supremacy. This is no es.igger.ation, no caiicature 
of the ideas dominant among the German ruling 
caste. Tliey have not the slightest false modesty 
in putting foi ward their claim to bring, a.s. it were, 
Matuie’s luiiei-men. Bernlnrdi on the fifth page 
of his brok sjiye : — “ IVe now claim our share in 
the dominion of this world after wo have for cenlu- 
lies been jviramouiit only in the realm of intellect." 
Again in another place ; — The proud conviction 
foi«3 i^elf upon ns with irreri«tible power that 
a high, if not the higliest, importance for the en- 
tire development of the human race Is n'cribable 
to tills German people.” Biieh quotations could 
be indefinitely multiplied, nnd it is impossible 
to ray that their arrogance, however iinamiablo, 
IS entirely unjustified by the f.acta. It is when 
arrogance takes as its practical watchword 
Treit'chkc’s famous phrase ‘•■\rorld Dominion 
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ECONOMICS OF THE WAR 

BY PROF. ANDREW TEMPLETON, M.A.. B.D., 

(OF THE MADRAS CHRISTTAN COLLEGE.) 


^ T the close of the diy, Aiigvist 1, before a 

jjL single shot had been Creil, niid before any 

destruction of wealth liad tahen plaee, the 
• money marhet in London showed how se- 
lions even then was the economic condition of 
tlio woild— the London Stock Exchange vme 
closed for the first time in its existence. Every- 
one in business owes and is owed money, Im as- 
sets and liibilities. The whole business and linan- 
cisl community, which is now woildwide, is tied 
together by the nexus of creditor and debtor. It 
is like a house of cards. If one large debtor, on 
whom the whole community counts to pay his 
debts "falls down," they all may do the s-ame. 
If in normal times one large debtor’s failure may 
produce at least a local crisis demanding* some- 
times special legislation, we can guess at the far- 
reaching effect when the debtoia are whole 
nations. 

Although 101!} was a record year for Great 
Eritain’s trade jet the present crisis has come on 
|he top of a long period of unrest and depression, 
unrest duo to the Balkan Wars, vtmoura of 
greater wars, tension in Europe, revolution in 
Mexico, depression duo to overtrading in Canada, 
the Argentine, Bra/il and other new countries. 
And although these conditions have not affected 
Britain seriously, nevnrtlie]e«s she is perh-aps 
more sensitive than any other nation to the 
thrills in the monetary world. London is the 
centre of all finance; Germ.any is her debtor — so 
are most of the nations of Europe. Eow in days 
when even the primitive method of paying debts, 
viz , by shipping actual bullion is unsafe, we can- 
not expect the intricate machineiy of ci’cd it, trust, 
and bills to be left iinaflected. England is the 
creditor of the woild ; ns a matter of fact it is 
. ostimatcil that at any one time there are proba- 
bly in the market in Ijondon ^£.100,000, 000 of 
bills for the account of nearly every country in 
the world. No.w without multiplying detail the 
position is simply this : a considerable portion of 
these bills are on foreign countries, if not those 
wo are actually at w.ar with, then those that are 
directly affected by the war. At the first whisper 
of trouble on the Continent, London was deluged 
3S 


with bills; now bills change hands many times in 
their short lifo, and this rush simply meant that 
the {leople wlio at the moment had tho bills in 
luand did not wish to hike nny > isk and naturally 
turned to London to liave these bought by the 
Ranks there. In normal times of course there 
would bo no difficulty for tins v.ast and delicate 
maebinery of credit works wondei fully smoothly. 
Now the Rink holds tho bill till it becomes due, 
anil tho-.o whose undertakings Imve been finan- 
ced thciehy remit money to the bank when the 
bills reach maturity. It is apparent that unless 
tbisetroam of remittances continues to flow with* 
out cbeck,'tho banks cannot continue to purchase 
the bills as they come forward. There is a sudden 
stoppage, n sudden 'olow to credit which has the 
same effect on the discount market ns the cutting 
of a main cable in a great electric powersystem— 
soon the whole system comes to a stop. As a 
matter of fact it required only two or three days, 
from July 28 to 31 to parolj’se the market com- 
pletely. The connection was cut and the lomit- 
tance.s ce.ased to flow. The immediate result is 
what we saw in the belligerent countries, money 
bec.ame scarce and interest 'rose to entice it, bills 
were plentiful for the great risk discount rose 
abnormally high. But a feature emerged in the 
London market which is absent in any purely in- 
ternal criri.s. The whole world owes very large 
sums to London. They cannot now pay them ; 
Germany and Austria must wait until the war is 
over and the others until the momtoria that have 
been decl.ired are at an end snd the exelianges 
become normal. Jf it is unpleasant for a debtor 
to be unable to pay his debts, it is much more un- 
pleasant for a creditor not to get them paid, and 
this is the position in which London has been 
ploceil. 

Internally there w.aa an immediate rush by 
depositora in l>anks for gold, of which there was a 
piobability of hoaiding if there was the slightest 
evidence of shortage in currency. To meet this 
difficulty the Government “agreed to provide the 
banks with an ample supply of XI and 10s. notes 
to the extent of 20 per cent, of their deposits " 
But there was still the difficulty of tho payment 
of bills falling duo and lo meet thi? tho Govern* 
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place to bOQic extent in any case, but it cotild not 
possibly hft\e been 60 bad, but for that whi'cli 
was made a direct instrument of war. Germany 
has faany British Securities amounting to mit- 
Uona; about the middle of July when war was 
ineVit.rble with Franco and piobable with Britain, 
she immediately launched into the London 
Market these SecuHticf-, willing In 6.a<iiliro a 
million or two if only bho could produce a panic. 
The ffnfucdiato rctsoJt of conino ir.** tho lotvetinf{ 
of their value and sudden scare on the part of 
those who held similar secuilties, and a rn&h to 
sell lest they might still go down. Financieis 
are persuaded that this was a te.il act of war on 
the part of Germany — for it affected not only 
those who held similar securities but by with- 
drawing money from the London M.arket it 
touched tho whole body of I)epo^itors. How 
nearly sho svicceoded wo have said enough to show, 
and we cannot pi.ii&o too highly the promptitude 
of a Government which 6a\od her fiom an aniii- 
hiUtion quito ns leal as that from which the Ex- 
pcditionavy Poroe was saved at the Battle of 
Mun*-. 

Now if it i"* tiue that money is tho sinc'vs i-f 
wav, and that it can be \iscd as a weapon with 
stich amazing aQ'ect It is not out of place to ask, 
having aoen Germany’s method of attack, how 
far she herself is vulnerable. Wo know thatBii- 
tain was not alone in her financial troubles ; she 
*met them tenipoiarily by tho Moratorium ; how 
has Germany acted in the snmo ciicumst.ance3? 
With her wonted thoroughness she lias been pre- 
paring tor this ciisis for yenre; tho last ell'ort 
towards its completion was the wle of foicign 
securities before tho opening of the War — thus 
drawing to herself as much gold as she po!>biWy 
could. We may take it then that initi.-illy Ger- 
many was belter prepared for immediate eventu- 
alities than her neighbours^ but ber vulneraWlity 
makes its appearance when we take alirger view 
of the bitiiation. After all once the Gist shock 
U over, tho iiucbtion becomes how can the belli- 
gcieiit couiitiics fmd the iicccsMiy money,»e, 
by wh vt methods umi then how long c.xti she con- 
tinue to find it. Speaking genemlly BiitHin is 
alre.idy in a position of compn.itive safely. I<ione 
of the countries is it'd! telf sufficient ; oil with 
the possible exception of Bus^ia are dependent 
even for the t«re necessatiea of hfe on others ; 
trade cannot proceed unless the world is open to 
the nation in question ; she must live on herself ; 
and however possible this may be in times of 
peace, in war when millions are being spent nn- 
productivfely exhaustion must inevitably come. 


Tho Gorman licet is in the Kiel L’mial, lier incr- 
chantmen uro eitlier* captured or lendeied uje- 
loss, soon there will not be a single German vessel 
on the water Iiigh'vnys ; to Britain the sea-routea 
are open, thous.nnds of her vessels are ploughing 
the deep from pole to polo, her navy ic ■setting 
watch over the impotent Gorraanb. Germany is 
.being forced hick upon her icboujccb, nhicli aie 
6tc.u]ily dis.appe.iiitig in bhcll and biuciko ; the 
endrf of tho eotth it'iU titJU upon Sritnin to wotk 
for her hy sea, and the people who need her pro- 
ducts may still have them. 

It is true that she too must see her savings 
pass nw-ay in smoke — but she is still productive, 
she is btill filUng the cofiers that war is emptying, 
she is still carrying on “ business as usual.” Apart 
then from previous preparation, apart. from the 
fact that the world’s supplies arc still open to her 
obviously even if things remained on the battle- 
field as they are, sbe would lire, while her enemy 
ha<| ceased. Furtber cicdit of any kind must 
ultimately h.avo a gold basis — it must have at 
Ie.ibt a mateiial basis. Destroy that basis, ciodit 
must cease. Inipovciirit it and you have taken 
the first step towai (Is its disappcaninec ; and 
overyd-ay that pisses without replenishment of 
iUi tnatciial Insis is a day nearer tho end. 

In view of this it ii intercbting to note the 
methods adopted by Germany to raise the iiecee- 
6\ry loans. Dr. Kail HcUfeiich Ijoasts that tbie. 
loan has boon made entirely . from amongst hia 
own people and adds that the participation of 
neutral cotiotrieswas not Invited in it. This in 
bcnrcely true since a berioiw ed'ort was made by 
the Germans to il(nt bomc of the loan in the 
United States, hut America would not touch if. 
But our business is not with such questions, but 
rather to exaiuino the nature of the methed of 
this loan, with its possible effect upon the war. 

According' to an offirial statement, the enh- 
scription to the War Loan, which was closed on 
loth September 1014, produced the following 
tesidt : — 

Iuii>cii,il l^aii .. 121, 001, 300 iiiaikb, 

Xnipeiial Tic.iaiuy N’oteu I 130, 727, 000 „ 


Total 4,100,728.900 
The contributors were encouraged, some would 
say compelled, to transfer their bank accounts 
from the Bank to the AVnr Loan, to get mouey 
on their property, etc., and hand it over for tho 
Bam^ purpose in return for which they received 
tho piece of Government paper. This paper could 
be taken to a bank and money rectired for it 

of courfce not alwajs the face value of the note' 
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£5,000,000 per week .xn<l i& now nearer ii million 
per day ond for Germany about £8,000,000 per 
week aiid now ncaier 1 1 iiiillionB per week, we 
may Uke it tli«t to far as Ciiiunchl ih,otHces go, 
evidence is stiongly in favour of Gie>it Britain. 
At a time when practieully eveiy continental 
bourse is suspended, the London Stock Exchange 
in now continuing its operations, und the first 
shock over the Banks and the Money Markets 
arc doing the same. No country stands alone, all 
will lose, but if tho power of the largest puiee 
means anything, tho Allies should win. If the 
war lasts long enough to allow of tho inevitable 
results of the various methods coming to n full 
issue, then a catastrophe is overhanging Cer- 
■ many ; and with reverses multiplying it may be 
that sooner than her arms fail her, living npon 
herself as she is now doing, the coUajise will come 
in the moat nervous part of her organ^ra by the 
utter impoveriahroent of tho Sinow8*of War. 

But after all money only is what money does; 

- and the first essential is its power of Exchange 
for the necessaries of life. We cannot lure these 
if there is no money i nor can we Lave these, 
however much money we have if wo aie cut 
off from supplies. We have seen the probable 
lesulb of the fii-st contingency, what ahout the 
kcconil? A nation may bo staived intosnbmis' 
bion — if it is not in the happy position of being 
nble to supply all its needs. Intliedayg of the 
' Napoleonic wars this was true of all the nations, 
to-day itis not. It will bo of Interest therefore 
to take stock of thoso that aie entirely self-bup* 
porting and those th.at are not, anti see how they 
iiavo been plsccd in the present crisis. Any cal. 
'CuUtioii that can be made must iiecessniily refer 
to noim.tl times — ami wo must therefoi'o lemem. 
her that .a very considerable decrease in j'loduc- 
tivity must be allowed for in the time of war. 
llussia as a food pidducer is self-contained and 
can oven lend substantial help to others. Franco, 
Austria and Hungary can support themselves. 
Britoin and to u less extent Germany cannot. 
Belgium so fur as immediate future h.irvcbt 
is coiteeriied is hopiilc'-b. Geiuiany tany ha\e 
laid iti v.tf>l stoics, but tho iiianurHilinv i»f her 
bifc.ul now with !i niistmc of put.dues iiml Hour 
is nut leiLniiiiig ; in niiye.isc the. iieeil lor men 
for wav puipoteb must seriously afi’ett her coming 
harvest, and help from abroad is impossible. 
Eoglaud fieo from invasion will sow and reapus 
usual, while the haivest-fields of the world’s 
greatest wheat producers are open to her. Luzu. 
rics may be dicpcuscd with, but biead all must 


have, licro Russia is supreme ; next to Unittd 
States she is the greatest wheat producer in the 
woild ; Fintice can look after hcjbelf — bo might 
Austria if her nio not ilevffstntcd, TJju 

question then of food supply naiiows itself down 
to tho position of Britain nnd Germany. Britain' 
raises about 65,000,000 bushels of wheat on an 
Hvemgo each ye.»r jmit imports 217,000,000; 
Octni.iny grows 149,000,000 bushels nnd iiiipoitt, 
07,000,000. Evidently then Germany is not tu 
badly oil’ in normal timee, but if the 07,000,000 
are cut off nnd harvests nro shoitened bemuse of 
tlie exigencies of war, her position is disquieting, 
Tho i>osition then is Russia 1ms abundance ; 
Franco raises more than 10 per cent, of Ihe wheat 
she requites ; Germany roughly GO per cent, and 
the United Kingdom a littio oter 40 per 
cent. e.icb. The situation takes on a new com* 
ple.Kion howevei* when wo turn to Iho feourcc of 
the supplies. Bribiin's supplieb coroo chielly 
from within the Empire, Canada, Australia and 
India. Tliis is indicated by tho following btnto* 
ment : — 

M’heat in Cwts. 


Fiom British Empito 
„ United States 
„ Argentine 
„ Ru.asia 
„ RcstofM’mhl 


50.700.000 

Hi, 100, (too 

14.800.000 
5,000,000 

1,300,000 


Total 105,600,000 

So f.tr ns tho war is conceined, the chief point - 
heio U th.it Britain dinws very little grain from 
the conrinent and can easily dispense with' thete 
while other sources aic open ; they aro likely to 
continue open throughout the war, 'and along 
continuance of it will stimulate the prodiiction of 
wheat. She may rest content on this score. 

Very different is Germany’s case with ‘her 
cfosed ports. Germany is moie dependent for 
her wheat on tho continent especLaJfy Rnsrin 
with whom she is now at war. Here is a table 
sliowiiig the impoitations for a jcar : 

I-iom Lnssu 11,168,440 ' 

„ Aigentiiiu 10,028,780 

„ 5,390,600 

„ United States 8,930 •’40 

Australia 6,451,800 

‘0 Germany, 

while the harvest for 19H may not h.ave been 

pt^eily garnered whilothatforlOls will fce 

and leaped under tiying uieunjstances. The ad° 
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in Un> iu >lU'i niu nU on Uio ki'io ol tiro 

In reijad to meat liiiUin is iniicli Letter off »o 
far ft8 home production is concerned. She liertelf 
produces CO per cent of tlio wholo supplj’i whilo 
for the lemainiiig 10 per cent fho enn well 
depend upon C'\nida, ILiiled Stilo, tho Aigen- 
tine niid Aiistiidi'- Apiuiri’nlly tlicn the rWiii}; 
of Uio tlcriiiiUi ntid Ausln.in puils is not of inm li 
iinpoiUuco to tlio United Kingdom ko fur ns fm*<l- 
hliilTs i\ro concoj-acd. Mc.it t.iuiines Imvo notUitii 
unknown iniccCnt jciira in Germany owing to 
her protective policy, iind now cicn if Mic would 
bhe cannot augment Loi meat supplicH from 
abroad. The situation then i-o fur n« the Iwlliger- 
ent countries nre concerned vs tlda • lUissia, 
France ami Auatim ate ►elf-pupporting, Germany 
and the Umtod Kingdom are not, both arc 
ilepoudcnt on outBido Kupphen, tf^pouiUy Great 
Untain — but while kho can obUiti these kup|dieH 
from out'ido, Geimany cinnot. Moreover, tbo 
dosing of tho Geiiimn poiU must divert to 
IhitUh m.iiKcts suppliCH that vvmdd olhci- 
aviso bavo gone to Germany, ,uid ho tho ptues 
will tend to bo kept down fui tho Hritun. 

Dut tliiif leiidp u» to unolliei cosisidei.tlion asto 
the VO disposition and ro distribution of trade 
duilng tho war aud the logiUmatu pi ires of e.ipluicd 
industry nftci the war Jlcanwlulo tho Gcim.in 
cispoit tiade his been iilmutit completely cut olt ; 

It IS well nigh iinpO'Biblo for licr to obtun raw 
maiorivls', tho fa.vnio iciiMuk »\iplic» to Avistm- 
Kiing.uy; and tho import.inco of this can only 
he estimated when we remember lliat Geini.iny 
lollowh Biitaiu very doscly in the e.xi»ort of lb© 
game kind of goods. Now il is tine that the wai 
has deprived Biitain of many of her European 
customers, but just as it is true that her indispen* 

' ’ * jmports c.ame from places outside of Europe, 
■s Vi'S? wsi kcMi \v> -jAarrA waV 

/Europe. Tho following analysis of her tr.wle for 
i(1913 shows this : — 

luipoitb fiom Expoita to 
Bmumj 7’uue)-rf— X X 

Gerni.aiiy 80,500,000 40,700,000 

Austria-Hungary 7,700,000 , 4,500,000 

Allits and yei'tral Emo- 

l>tan Fovtrs 221,000,000 132,400.000 

Total .. 309,200.000 170,600,000 

Rest of the World 450,800,000 346,900,000 

Grand Total . . 769,000.000 525,500,000 


(‘mn)hirativtly ij’f.iViiig lh‘- war shuuM li.vv*' but 
u limited effect iii>oii this tiado— since tmde with 
enemy pew-ciH though considembJo i« nut after 
all n I.irge prof>ortioii of the wliolo; wherens tlie 
competition of Germany and Auitria-Hungary is 
cancelled, and the Tliiti»h luanufactujcr It 
fioin (he «..iniib of liis most foiinidable coin- 
{<tt(<M. The follow jjtg iifiiljtis of the (•'ciinan 
and Anstti.iit li.ulc foi 1912 uukes this rlc.sr 
Iniiwitx. Ktiwrlx, 
{itfUUtntf - - X X 

Food ami Anitiiils 157,100,000 ;59,200,000 

lUw M.itcri-ils 289,200,000 IIO.OOO.OOO 
Maiinfactmcs 79,100,000 284,000,000 

Total .. 525,700,000 440,400,000 

Avtli-ia-lhifi'jiiry— X X 

Foo.1 A lUw Mntci i..ls 8;(,«00,000 40,000,000 

Manuf.ittuiiK (51,000,000 73,900,000 

Told .. 118,200,000 113,000,000 

On the one bind wo n« the serious jiosition 
(•etiii.iny niiist be in, cut oir from hitch cileiihivo 
itn|>ortH, but vvhnt is signilicant for ns just now 
is the l.vrgc c'i|'oit in uianuf-icluicd aitkhi* 
lint Ina al»o censed. Ilctwecii them Au'triii* 
lluiignry cx|K>itcloso ou X400,000,0t)0 of mariu* 
f.icture<l articles. This is the opportunity that 
tho war h.is thiust ui>un those, whoso hands ait> 
bUlUcienlly freo to take it. To Ainciica and our* 
bcIvcH this Is very t-igninennt, for the nitkles 
iiMUuf.ictmed arc cspcti.illy tliosc both arc iuttr- 
t’hted 111 — pirtieularly Britain. Without giving a 
iomplete list lieio bio bomu of the chief espoits 
for 1913 — 

X 

Iron and Steel .. 66,900,000 

lAacVinery . . 33,2i0t>,Ut)t) 

Electric.al Goods .. 14,000,000 

Dyes, etc. .. 13,000,000 

Now obviously in leg.ud to the lii-ht lluee, Ibeie 

ia mum for I>iiL.iiii beiriug as a prize of w.u uwny 
nidilveth alic.idy ottupiL'd l.y Genii «iiy. Gtriu.iiiy'i. 
bUceeKbiii UiCbO directions, it must be leiiieinbeied, 
ib the result of gre.it industry mid epplicatiou, 
nnparaileled initiative, and earnest devotion to 
edeoce, aud any who seek to comi>ete with her 
OP usurp her place must be prejwred to meet great 
demands. But the point is, lliere me few things 
which she can manufacture and we cannot; it is 
true that in dyes, chemical .stuff, etc., we have 
never competed, and yet it U just here that the 
British Board of Trade has shown itself alive to 
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tlie possibilitiefi. Tt U not often a Free Tiatlo 
GovernmcntsiibsuHscs atrade,andyctthis istxact- 
lywbatbas been done. A Committca with Loid 
Haldane as Chairman and served by somo of the 
ablest British Scientists is at work. Special reports 
have been obtained from the Trade Commissioners 
in the colonies regarding the German imports, 
particular aiticle» are noted for special attention 
in each of the colonies, and the possibility of their 
manufacture in some part of the British Empire 
is being conBidere<l. It is too soon to prophesy 
regarding special branches — though it is dilhcnlb 
to sen Iiow Britain will fail to take the nppmtnnitj* 
of producing morn clecti ical instrument-., dynamos, 
batteries, arc Umps, etc., for while Geimany 
exported £8,000,000 of these, Britain cxpo«le<l 
£2,n00,ob0— to mention only ono of many poss?. 
billtics; hut it aeoms well-nigh certain that If ahp 
is Buceessful in the war thei-e opens before her a 
yet wider futilre of usefulness. 

IjCl it not be forgotten for a moment however 
Hut meanwhile the whole world is poorer because 
the nations of Europeare locked in deadly conflict. 
Even those people who have taken European pio- 
ducts may not Imvo tlie money to purchase any 
longer. Ilemand is not what it wa«, and It i« not 
simply a matter of Britain or America stepping in 
nnd picking up something that is endow^ with 
Anything like permanence and previously possessed 
• hy Germany. The position of India serves as a 
warning against a task apparently simple or 
hopes that are too sanguine. On the W'est Caast 
there has been hardship because the continent 
and chiefly Germany has ceased to take the cocoa- 
nuts nnd groundnuts; cotton has had a check; 
jute and hnmp have been held up. Fortunately 
Italy is beginning to t^ke the hemp. 

India is emphatically a producer of raw mate- 
rial, and the pity is that her industrial develop- 
ment is not snrticiently far advanced to seize this 
opportunity of using her own raw material and 


producing the .articles themselves. Just because 
of this she is hit both fieiii the side of cxpoit nnd 
import, nnd she is asked therein to bear not only 
the burden of Empire but the burden of the 
whole world, for in the meantime we nil stand to 
lose. Britain cannot take all she' produces even 
if Bho so desired. 

To the countries at Wiir she exported goods to 
the following value : — 

£ 

To Austria-Hungary . . 4,824,774 

Belgium .. 8,7.'i8,l62 


Franco . . 10, .'102, 714 

German}’ . . Id, .'IT.'*, 542 

Unssia .. 1,228,570 ' 

Tho total export to those rountiies then is just 
under .€42,000,000. 

India stands to lose practically the whole of 
this ; these me tho plain farts of tlio case. Now ns 
she hns been fulfilling the obligations of Empire in 
Emope, she m.ay expect a fuller recognition of 
her rights. It is apparently not eufficient in 
India’s present poeiiion to point to sugar, matches, 
glassware, etc , and s.ay tliere is her opportunity.' 
Eft'oits in this direction have already been made 
nnd have failed, and the causes have not alwajs 
been hnanchal but inherent In the conditions 
nnd to somo exte* t it may be in herself. But if 
the Board of Trade at home thinks it so far wise 
to subsidise tho dye trade, is it not possible that 
this may also be an Dccnsioit fornn alteration of 
the Government policy in the matter of India’s 
industrial evolution? 

Forgetting not the warnings then, relieved 
from nirogance and pride, saved from a prospect 
too ideal, we may rest content that the economics 
of tho war I'nduhitnbjy indicate success to the 
AIUcr. Brilnin's “ place in the Sun ” will neither 
fade nor diminish, nor will the ethics of the 
superman supersede the ethics of the Carpenter 
of Norareth. 
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MODERN FRANCE : HER TRIBULATIONS 

BY PROP. ri-RKAND K. CORIJ-Y, M.A., 

[OF THE MADRAS CUmSTIAN COLLEQF.) 


^Hn hl^tOl•y of modern Frnneo hingts on tl»o 
Ilovolutioi) and on tlio llguio of Nnpolcon, 
tlio min in »lioui tliu llovointion in noino 
ftonio enlminiitcd, howovoi littlo tlio lin- 
mty w'oin to Inrmoni/*' 'villi tlm 
"t'liiui of tim Ri'volutinn oh ii wiiolt*. 'J'lie»o two 
firtni's liivo in the in tin dolormined IIm* 
nml till* ovoliituin of imlitirs (lining tlm 

snccoc>ding eonVwry. In i\mni"*tir jviTiilr*, llm 
Revolution ln^ powerfully oflVcted Imth tlio foniiH 
nnd tlie principles of l^reneh life. Since tlio Uevo- 
liition, tlis Constitution Ins nlwnys lioen nilomm- 
nnt inteiest in French politics. Thu nndefineil 
traditions of the dneient hnd K-cn swept 

nw.\y; eonstitntionaliim, in ono form or another, 
was ifiovitahle. Tlio many expciiments during 
the llevointion itself might provo nlioi-tivo: but 
the successive crises of her subsei^ucnt history 
argue that Franco . can never again rest content 
with anything but a clear and aiithoritatiTo atate- 
ment of the form her govcinment is to follow. 
Something in the nature of a constituent astern- 
bly, defining and sanctioning the fabric, must 
furnish a legvl basis for the actual political order. 
No less decisively, the UerohUion has given a 
democratic cast to French political principles. The 
restoration of the monarchy in ISIT*, the ieau<ci- 
tation of the Napoleonic Empire, most not be 
allowed to ob-ciire the tenacious adhesion of the 
nation to the principles which the llevolution had 
endeavoured to formulate in the familiar triad, 
Liberty, Fraternity, Equality. It is on this rock 
that the monarchic efl’orts have eientiuilly split. 
The sentiment of (femocracy, the conviction that 
every man should have his paitasnfreo citizen 
in a free state, more than any attachment to 
particular forms, has made modem France so 
persistently republican. 

But it is not only in homo a flairs that we can 
trace tho leaven of tlio Revolution. It left a 
poweifid impress also on the Eurfq'pan position of 
France. The fever of revolutionary ewthndasm, 
infectipe other lands, made Franco in a ppecial 
sense, wnat the gifts of her children well fitted 
her to be, the leader of European thought. At 
the same time, the excesses of the RevoluHon, and 
tho menace of anarchy which they begot, raised 
up against Franco alcgion of enemies. The suc- 


cessive coalitions of her European neighbours 
ngitiisl Fraiici*, rendered diutbly iiccepiary wli_e» 
tlio nmbUiuti of NniKilcon threalentd Ihmuiib 
II jieraonal and dytiaklic domin/itioii, pi leed Iit-r jn 
ft {lositibn of nnh'igoiitsin to the older governments 
uliielilm eontiiiited to modify her foreign rela- 
tions. Hitter exjwusenee has taught I’mnee rot 
to lepeat the Itevoliitioh.'iiy iilvnailioii of forelng 
lier ow'ii piiiiciple- on other ttates nt tho jxiiiitof 
tlio Mvonl. Hut she lias not foi gotten her ini<"ion 
ftH a h-ider of tho nations. Her remly disposition 
tu foster and eiieoiingo tho npirit of nationality 
and liberty, n* shown hy her interi’cntion in 
Greek «nd Italian ntriirs, ik part of Iter inherit- 
nneo fiom tho Revolution. Tim rcjioatod co-oper- 
ation of Fmnre and Ihitain in international 
crises, and the cordial iindcr>.tanding between the 
two nations which has culminated in tlio present 
war, would hatally havo been possible hut for the 
community of their ido.iN, However they may 
differ in tho form of their governments, both 
nations are actuated by tho aamo conviction of 
tlio worth of national liberty, which prrdi«jioses 
them to sympathy with tliaso who are struggling 
to 1)0 free. 


xiie iniiuenco oi ^lapoIeo^ i« less easy to define. 
It is his misfortune that tho dazzling brillLance of 
his military career has obscured the worlds per- 
ception of his i-cal claim to grc.atness ns a ruler. 
But tho oi dered national system and tho carefully 
elaborated code of law, characteristic of France 
to day, are largely the work of Napoleon. It is 
in this, rather than in his external politics, that 
Napoleon cmlwdied tho forces of the Revolution. 
In each successive turn of the kalevdo^cop&— and 
tho turns have been many— the pattern given to 
ccanco hy Napoleon has shown a marked con- 
Bistency. The trappings of the Empire have 
como^ and gone ; the work of the Emperor 
lemsms. Hardly lew powerful has been his 
inllnenw on the external politics of France, llis 
Biir^ssiog military success coveifd Fi ance with 
a glo^ and inspired her with fin appetite for 
n^ndancy which have not been unmired blessings 
either to her or to tho world. For good and for 
evd. It IS impossible for France, so long ns tho 
inflwnro of Nnpc.leon survives, to bo content with 
ft backseat. Ihe good aids of this may be 
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laodj now with Russia, now with Italy, and now 
again with those three Powers sinniltaneously, il 
a common and compelling interest urges such a 
cordilion in the inteiest of European e^jnilibriuia, 
threatened by the predominance of Germany, 
■strengthened by Austrian support.” The pro- 
gramme bee been strikingly fulfilled. 1110 
«dhi->i(jn of Italy to the Germanic- Powers, how- 
ever hollow it has cinto proved, made her allianco 
iwith Fiance impossible. Nevertheless, an im- 
poi-tant understanding on ^ledilcrranean alTaha 
was leached in lOOJ, and the retactance of Italy 
to contemplate war "ith the sister Latin nation 
has been unmistakable. Tho nllwnco with 
Russia became an acrompliahed fact in 1894 
and 189G, and the solid backing which England 
has given to Yrance since tiie conciuslon ol 
the t^ntenti — notably in 1904-B, in 1008, and 
in 1914 — has h.rd the substantinl value of an 
nlliance. The fact that France, in 1905, sub- 
mitted to the German demand for the dismissal 
of hot Foreign minister, M. Delcase^, and tliat 
the Poweia of the Triple Entente deciiiied tojiush 
their views to the point of 'rar in 1908, may be 
taken ns n suflicient evidence of devotion to the 
cause of peace. But the harmony between the 
Powers lemained unshaken, alike through the 
Morocco crisis of 1904, the Balkan crisis of 1908, 
and the later incident of Agadir in 1910. Itsetubi- 
lity was finally shown in August, 191 4. Thanks to 
* her alliance with Russia and her good understand- 


ing with England, Fiance lias been able to take the 
field without miggiting against her foe, while the 
achievements of her armies in the field have shown 
howgieatly everything has changed since 1870. 

Internally, the Tliird ‘ Republic has justified 
itself as successfully as in foieign policy. 
Against clericalism and ultiamoiitanisin on the 
one h.rnd, eg-iinst the ex({etiiet> of syndicalism on 
the other, Fiance.has lesojtitely in.iintained her 
determination to conserve the fruits of the RG^o- 
httion by tho combinAtion of freedom and settled 
Older. The monarchist intrigues, acute enough 
in 1871, when the Republic had to make head 
against a National Assembly, actually installed, of 
piedoininantly monarchist sentiments, have re- 
ceded moie nnd more into the background. 
Neither the Lsgltimist pietender nor the tnttitary 
adventurer of the Napoleon-Boulanger typo 
would command much support in France to-day. 
llie gre.at natural resources of the country have 
been wisely husbanded, ns the financial strength 
of Fiance in the present war has shown. France 
stands before the world to-day as a great stats, 
well-knit, vigorous and competent, not bellicose, 
jet not unprepared to.fighl for her vital interests, 
conscious of her strength, nnd detennined to us® 
St for the development of her national purpose. 
The whole world may rejoice at the pro\ed sufli* 
ciency of the Republic, guided by humane nnd 
liberal Ideals, in face of the rc.ictionary 
tendencies of Prussian miJilarism, 


HOLLAND. 

BY PROF. E. M. MACPHAIL. M.A. 


LTIIOUGH tbe little country which Englisli- 
\ speaking people call Holland h.ivso far 
been fortunate enough to raaintain its 
I neutrality, its proximity to Genoany and 
Belgium, with all that that implies, 'is naturally 
nttraeling much attentinn to it, and a shwl 
historical sketch of its past may, therefore, be of 
Interest at the present time. Tho official designa- 
tion of the country is not Holl.ind but the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands. That name w, 
however, hardly a hundred years old, and has 
been somewhat inappropriate ever since 1830, 
the date when Belgium, composing half of tbe 
Netherlands, revolted and became an independent 
Kingdom. Before the changes introduced by the 
French Revolation the country, over which Queen 
Wilhelraine now rules, was known as the United 
Provinces. Holland was one of these provinces and 


a» it was by far the most important of them its 
name was frequently given to the whole country. 
Holland contained Amsterdam and Rotterdam 
the chief ports, tho Hague the ofEcinl capital, 
and other important towns. The wealth nnd 
enterprise of its merchants made its name known 
throughout the world, and it was, Ihei-eforo, not 
unnatural that the -whole conlederncy of little 
republics became known by the name of its leading 
etate. It is more surprising tliat we do not call 
the inhabitants of the "country by the name 
Hollanders, but designate them by a term which 
was formerly applied generally_as indeed it is 
still by tbe British sailor — to other peoples of 
Germanic origin. The Germans call themselves 
H^tsch, and in former times we used to distin- 
guish between the High Dutch who lived inland 
and the Dow Dutch who Jived on the coast, end 
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wlio ti'uki.' ilUVcuiit ill iliutb. Nom’ Mr iuiii« 
to'ioLUicl Ihu ti'uu Dutch tu the iiiluliiiiintt' aii«l 
langui"c of Hollaiiil, unil iio dfi Jiut apply it 
even to till) kimhcfl Low ncnn.in j‘Cop?et- found 
in Belgium aiul on tlic to.i' li. ol Oei tnuity. 

The hi-toiy of llolliitul iluwii to the niuldic of 
the bistcenth iLiitmy 1-. Muy iiiiii h tho i.tiur «b 
tint of Belgium. Bike ]>L]gium it hti tintiiiK'U 
foimul put uf the lloni.iii lhapuo, .tii't when the 
Teutonic iiu.ibioiib took place, it iiKo josvcil into 
the ImniU of the l-'i-nnka One ihficrciioe, hoMUWi , 
may he noted, lloltaiid Fcenn nil along tn have 
been moie puiely Teutonic, and the Friiians and 
S.vxons who inhabited the northeiii jmta were 
prob.ibly closely akin to the Teutonic invndeiH of 
Britain. Like the rest of the Nethcrlmdi it 
formed part of the Middle Kingdom biought info 
existence by the Treaty of Vcidun in 813, 
became in time part of the Dueby of Ixirroioe, 
disintegrated into several provinces, nil of which 
ultimately came into the possession of the Vnlois 
Dukes of Burgundy, and pas'ed with the hand of 
^lary, the heiress of Chatlcs the Bold, into the 
posbesbioti of the Ifoii'C of Uajisbuig. Hie 
niiriiage of Pliihp,’tho son of Mmy and the 
Emperor Jliiximili.in, to Juaii.i, the heiicsa of the 
ciowss of C.istilo and Aiagon, united the Nothci- 
lindb with the crown of Spain. Chatk-s thou bon, 
the future Emperor Ch.uUb V., was born at Ghent 
in 1500, and during his leign tbo Netheibnds 
enjoyed much piosperity. They formed ixirt 
of tho Empire, being tncUided in tlio ‘aide’ 
known as Burgundy, and their connection 
with Spain ojumed up to them a vsbt liclil of 
trade — an opportunity of which they were not blow 
to take advantage. Antweip, no doubt, washy 
far tho most iaiporUnt centre of trade, but it 
was during the first halt of the sixteenth century 
that Amsterdam I.iid the foundations of its future 
commercial greatness. 

The connection with Spain had, however, less 
fortunate results for the Netheilands. Tlie 
sixteenth century witnessed the movement to- 
wards absoluto monarchy in Euiopo, and tho 
llapsburg Soveieigns who had crushed the liber- 
ties of Spain were little inclined to recognise tho 
rights of the Estates in the Netherlands. The 
question was complicated too by thespiendof 
the doctrines of tho Reformation. CJiniles V. wus 
a good Catholic, even though hib soldieib might 
on ixcation sad: Rome and cunimit ntrocitieb 
worse than those of the lluns : 'and bis sou and 
successor Philip II. was the champion of the 
Counter Reformation. Such men could not brook 
the existence of heiesy in their dominions, uni 


lieiKoUi.'Ku.m,hIii-iuhitivi', dii« "'-‘I"" 

for the luppiciiioii of both pi/Htical and lehgio'ib 
libcity, wHfi inlioduccd into the Nethoil.inds. 1 s 
introduction Iml in time to the famous- Revolt o 
lhoNcthciI.ui.1., niidto tho cic.itiuii of a new 
indci'tmk'iit state ill Liiro| c. 

On tho »bdic.ilion of Cli.uk.i V. in L'iSfi, I h| 'I' 

1 I . bl(C'CCC< lt.l ti. I.II lire .S|..iii.li nli'l liiiis«nd«n 

llM|..l.iirK«. A ll.oi<re|;li 

hoitid not get on wcllwitli his iioithfin mi 'jei i 
and in ISriy ho left the Ketlicil.iiiik never to te- 
tiini. 11c apjiointcd hia hvlf ektcr Marguict ol 
I'ariua, a.s Regent, and she in accordance vvith her 
instructions govcrnoil entirely according to 
Spanish ideas, I’uiwoctition went vigorously on. 
Sp-anidi troops ganisoned tlie foitrcsses, and t e 
old liberties of the Provinces were dUiegarded. The 
leading men in tho Nctherl.inds at this time were 
Ooiuit Egmont, Adniiml Horn, and WilHam of 
Nass.Au, Pi inco of Orange, known to lii'toiy 
William the Silent, for w honi Chniles V. bad had 
a great nirection, and vvlio Ii.ad Ijcen appointed by 
him to be Sudlholdcr, i.e. Governor, of tho tlirco 
provinces of Holland, Zeeland and Utrecht. Their 
icnioii'liHnces pioveil futile, and tho nobles at 
last, when a putitioii they Iwd prereiited had been 
cmtly lefuscd, foinied thcinbohcs into a eonfidei- 
ncy iu defence of their lightH. The memben> of 
the confederacy culled thembclves jr. 

Beggars, from an insulting epithet which one o' ^ 

MargnretV ndviecrs h.id applied to the |ictiUoncis. 
Tho general excitement boon led to an unfoitun- 
ate .vnti Catholic outhrenk on the jcirt of tho 
populicc in 1587. Chuichcb wcio pill.igcd and 
inngco destiojod Tho Regent wbj. holplesb, but 
Orange and Hgmont restoied order and persuaded 
her to abolish tho Inquisition and make other 
concessions. Philip, however, was determined to 
h-avo revengo and to extiriwte heresy. Tho Duke 
of Alva vvns sent with a Sp-inish ai my into the 
Netheilands which weio now quite peaceful, and 
by both his civil and his luitit.'iry roe-asures show- 
ed how n country may be ruined most eflectually- 
Egmont and Horn were seized and executeil. 
Thousands of people were put to death, and 
thousands more fled to England taking with them 
Uieir industiies and their skill. Antwerp sunk 
into a position of no importance, an 1 its trade 
went elsewhere. 

Williini of Oiaiigo h.id Micceeded in making 
hU escape Into Ceimany. He now declsied him- 
self a Piotestant and tiied to org.inise resistance 
to the Spanish tj ranny. His early efforts proved 
unsuccessful, for Alva had cowed the remaining 
Ketheilandeie, lu 1572 a uumben of Dutch . 
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i-iilois »Lo ™ie leaJi.ig a .cml-pir.Ucal 
^ith their headquarteiB on the east ° E^S' 

land, soeceeded in capturing the toun “i,B«ii,aod 
tiiissuccess ot the ‘ Beggnie of the Sea, es^ they 
called tiiemseives, rvas the signal for the rising of 
the Northern Prorinces. AVilliani the Silent eras 
“ifedby tlic Piorinces of Holland, Zeeland and 

Ht,echt,tobecomctl.ciiSladll,olderinrlaceolAli-a 

Ho letiirnod lioni Oorniany and put liim^lf at the 
Ladof thon,o.Bmcnt. Mnto," " 

struggle chich has been ehtonieled by » “ 

the interesting pigesot his ^ "f 

juiHie. Alva was recalled and for a time it Weed 
as it all the seventeen Provinces weald unite to 
throw off tho yoke ot Spain, but the military skill 
and tho conciliatory attitude of aubsequent Gov- 
ernors, notably ot Alexander 

of tho former E-gent Margamt, succroded in 
regaining most ot the Southern Provintoo tor 
Soain and Catliolieism. In 1570 tho soren North- 
ern Provinces formed tho defensive union of 
Utrecht and two years later they lenountod their 
allegiaiico to Philip 11. They weie Hotond, 
Zeel.vnd, Utrcclit, CieldcrbriJ, Ovcij-bbcl, FrKih- 
Und and aroninijen, and these icxcn bciatuc 
known as tho United Provinces. 

lb WAS at this time that An attempt nmdo 
to unite all the Netherlands under tho sovereignt^y 
of ft French prince, FiancU, Duke of Anioii, the 
hrolher ot Henry Ilf. ot Pmnee. TJeel 
. close relations between tho Dutch and the French 
PratestantN, and Willi-iin tho Silent had married a 
d.»u'd»ter of Admiral Coligny, tho mo<»t illostnous 
v'ictim of the mas^aero of St. B.trtho omew. 
Franck, of course, had no sympathy wiih Protes- 
taintUin, but it w..9 tho otlicLal French policy to 
annoy Spain in every possible way, and the scheme 
had the support also of Queen Elizabeth. Francis 
was at tho time one of her suitors and though she 
had no intention of marrying him, she saw that 
he might be useful as a foo of Philip’s. Francis, 
however, was a woithWs person, and the wliolo 
scheme proved a fiasco or woise. Tho Dutch now 
1 decided to make AVilHam himself their sovereigu 
prince but just at this time the Sp.inish plots for 
assassinating him nt last proved successful. 
William of Orange was shot in Delft in 1584, and 
the Dutch were deprived of the leadership of tho 
great man to whom they owed their independence. 

After tho aS!p.assination of William the Bilcnt 
the position of the Dutch seemed to dcspeiato 
that Queen Ebzabeth was compelled to come to 
their assLitance openly. Owing to the iucompe- 
tency ot the.f.arl of Leicester the help given was 


not very gicat, but indirectly it was mofit useJul. 
Philip turned upon the English and duiing the 
'lestof his life his main energies were deioted to 
the war with England, and to the war of the 
League in France against Henry IV., tbefirat 
Bom boil king. Williani’s jouitg son Maurice 
also proved himself to be a biilliant soldier, and 
tho aflaitt. of the country wero diicctcd by the 
bftgacious Ptatetmiui John V.ni Olden Daiiioie dt, 
the Grand Pensionary oi Cliief Ministci of Ilol- 
'land. Gradually the Dutch diovetho Bpani.udh 
notoidyoutof the seven United Provinces but 
alsooutof pjrtsof some of the other provinces 
notably Northern Brabant and Limburg, until at 
last in 1600 Philip III. of Spain was compelled, 
BOi-ely against his will, to conclude a truce for 
twelve yeara. 

During all this time the Dutch had been grow- 
ing more powerful at sea and tbeir commerce had 
been spreading all over the woild. In 1580 
Philip JI. had annexed Portugal to Si>ain,ftnd thus 
the Portuguese colonies and the Portuguese trade 
in the E.a8t had become the prey of the enemies of 
Spiin, and Uie Portuguese monopoly of the tmdo 
loule round th-s Cape of Good Hope had come to 
an end. The Dutch East India Compuny wnb 
founded in 1603, and soon Holland had become 
tho dominant power in fur eastern waters, espo* 
ciillyinthe Malay Arcbipelogo. The trade in 
spices passed mainly into the hands of the Dutch, 
and while Lisbon and Antwerp declined, Amster- 
dam grew in importance till it became the lending 
commei'cial city in Europe. Peace «nd piosperity 
soon led to internal troubles. The political con- 
stitution of tho United Provinces was of a 
peculiar character. The confederation wus 
composed of seven little republics, each of 
which had its own government consisting of tho 
Estates and a Stadtholder. Each of the republics 
was really n confederation of towns, and all the 
l>o1itical power was in tho hands of the burghers. 
Thus the provinces were for the most part 
governed by oligarchies of wealthy burghers, 
amongst whom the citizens of Amsterdam held 
the most piominent place. Each province had 
an elected Stadtholder, and in fire of them, 
including Holland, the Prince of Orange was 
Stadtholder, The .estates of each province sent 
representatives to a central body which was 
' known os tho btates General, and theie wus uUo 
ft central Council of State. The Staler Geueial 
elected the Captain Oeneiol of the Army and the 
Admiral General had the control of military 
aflitiro, but foreign affairs were kept in the hands 
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ot the estates ot the piovinces. The Stallholder 
was a member of the Council of State and 
apjiojuted the but^oniasteis of the towns. 
Holland had u dominating iuSuenie in the con- 
federation, and it is not snipiisiiig that friction 
arose between the buigliev mistocracy of that 
province and the house of Orange. It is hardly 
too much to say that the internal political history 
of the United Pio\inces for two centuries is tho 
record of the stmgplo between tho uiigaicliio 
I'cpubUcans and the house of Orange supjioitcd 
by the noble*, the clergy, and the common people 
— in a word, by all the clashes which the republi- 
can aristocracy sought to exclude from politicft! 
jrawer. 

In the time of Maurice the conflict was compli- 
cated by theologieal controversy a«sodaled with 
the name ol Atminius, a professor in the Univer- 
sity of Ivejdeu. Maurice posed as a strict Oalvinist, 
while the leading representatives of the republican 
|*arly adopted tho new views. Civil war ne.ar!y 
broke out, and ^launce taking advantage of the 
situation brought about tlio condemnation of 
Olden Ihnieveldt and Hugo Oiotiu*, the father 
ol modern International l>aw. To the cverhvsling 
disgrace of Maurice, Olden llainevcKU was execut- 
ed 111 lUlD, but Grotiue foi innately succeeded lu 
escaping. Maurice died in I02o and v\as suc- 
ceeded as StuUholdor by hi* half-brother, 
Frederick Henry, from whom the present Queen 
of the Netherl.viide ie descended. 

The expiry of the twelve jeaiV tnico with 
Spain nearly coinrivleil with the outbrc.vk of the 
Thirty Veins >Vav, and the United ProvmecN sdou 
foiiiid themseUe* involved in tlint great coiillut. 
Theyplajed no very piominent p.vrt in it, but 
vvlicn tho Pc.ace of Westphalia was iiindo in 1018 
their independence was formally acknowledged. 
Hcnccfoiwnid they formed a p.vrt neither of tho 
^wsessions ot the King of Spain nor of tb© Holy 
Ilomnn Empire. Durirg the contimisnce of the 
War, which coincided with the perioil of the 
struggle in England l>etwccn the Crown and the 
pAviiatnent, the Dutch went steadily on rnrreas- 
ing their commereo and their maritime power, 
and l-erame the great cirriers of tho world’s 
trade. They drovethc Engli*!! trader* out of tho 
Evstem Aivbipelngo, and the biUeinCMs raufcd 
by their actions Iheie and especially by the in- 
famous ni.a'svci'e of Auiboyna combined with nsii- 
time rivalry to estrange tho former allies from 
one another for a period ot ball a century. Tbe 
yavigstbn Law* posted in the time of the Cota- 
tnonweallh and renewed under Charles 11, wetw 


bpeclally directed against tho Dutch carrying 
trade, and the hostility found expiession lU P9 
le.si> than thiee wars between England and the 
United Bi'ovince*. Ultimately, however, tbe danger 
of the growing power of France inude the English 
and the Dutch draw together again. In 1668 the 
Triple Alliance between England, Holland and 
Sweden pravoritcd Louis XIV. fioiii annexing 
the Sp.atii»Ii NcthciUiuIfe, and the tlilid of the 
Anglo-Dutch 'tVai's which began in 1672 vv.is 
unpuxml.ir in England and was the outcomo 
not of national feeling but of the tortuous 
foreign poliiy of Charles ll., who by the secret 
treaty of Dover had promised to assist his consm 
Louis XIV. in his schemes for territorial aggran- 
disement. 

Louis XIV.’s attack uimn Holland in 1672 had 
imporLant consequences both for the character of 
the government of that country and for the futura 
history of Europe. About twenty years before 
an important change had been made in the system 
of government. William, the son of Frederick 
Henry, who succeeded his father as Stadtholder 
in 1047, was an ambitious young man. lie had 
roavxied an English princess, the daughter of 
Chailcs I , and iilthoiigh tho English monarchy wav 
in str.iiUat tho time, his connection with one of 
the great monarthies of Europe made him anxious 
to increase his power. He tried by a com;* rr<fal 
to overthrow the constitution nnd to seize Amster- 
dara, the Centro of tbe opposition. He failed to 
capturo Amslcnlam, and before bo could do any- 
thing more ho diod of fever. A few d.ays after 
bis doutb in 1 650 his only son William, the future 
King of England, vras bom. Tho republican jvirly 
now got the upper band. It was agreed to leave 
the office of >Stadtholder vacant, and to divide tho 
powers of the Captain General and the Admiral 
General between the States General and the Fro- 
viucial Estates. Tbi* really meant that the chief 
power in the country passed to the Estates of 
Ifolland, and John de Witt, the Grand Pensionary, 
n very able and patriotic man, became the real 
ruler ot Holland. When Cromwell made pence 
with Holland in 1054, one of the conditioii'i was 
that the Hou^e of Orango should bo perpetually 
excluded from the Stadtholderato— a condition to 
vvldcL Do Mitt had no objection. "When the 
lleslotation took pLce in England, this Act of Ex- 
clusiou WHS revoked but by the Perpetual Edict of 
1668 it Was declared that the civil and military 
powers were to be divided and that the same 
person could not be at once Stadtholder and Ad- 
mirnl and Captain General. It Waa arranged 
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tlut the young Willnm shouUl Uke commaml of 
the army at the age of twonty-two. Tho lo- 
publicanpaity, while BtiengHioning the navy in 
Ihich to poivoi- ky, deliberately kept the army 
™k. Hence vrhen Lome XtV declared rear 
upon Holland in 1672, be met at firpt with no 
iisistance. A reave of intense popular te.bns pnt 
William at the head ot atfalrs, and Do W.tt and 
his brother were brutally murdered by an n.tuil- 
ated mob in the Hague, Wtlham orga.nsed the 
detence ol his country. The dykes mere cut, 
Amsterdam was saved, and time w.as given for 
the other European powers to intervene. 

The importance for Europe of this war was that 
it showed clearly the goal of Louis Xn.s ambi- 
tion and the means by which he intended to rwcli 
it As clearly as the present war has revealed to 
the nations of the world the objects and the 
methods of German policy, so clearly did tlie attack 
on Holland reveal to the European powers of that 
time the fact that Louis XIV. had deliberately 
adopted a policy of aggression with a view to 
making France the dominating powei in Europe. 
Tho Dutch had ventured to thwart hia policy in 
the Spanish Xotherlands, and the insolent race of 
■traders and herotica must be crushed. He stood 
revealed as a menace to the rest of E.iroi>e, and 
it was that revelation that led to the formation of 
the great European alliances against him. For 
forty years the struggle went on, and during 
thirty of them William of Orange was the orga- 
niser of the oppositiin with which Louis met. 
The aggrandisement of France meant, he saw. tho 
destruction of Holland, and cold and reserv^ as 
he might appear to be, he was consumed with an 
ardent love of his country and often defeated 
though he was in battle, he yet succeede<1 in his 
policy. The Tie.aty of Nimeguen in 1678 gave 
Louis not a single foot of Dutch soil, and the tre.a- 
ties of Ilyawick in 1697 and of Utrecht in 1713 
marked the faihue of Imuis’ hcliemes and the 
eshaustion ot France. , 

But though Louis failed to conquer Holland, lU 
decline as a great power may be said to date from 
liisnttack-iipon it. For its piofccUon .against 
France, it bccamo largely dependent upon other 
powers and especially iqmn EngUnd. One of the 
reasons wbieh led William to pnt himself at the 
head of the revolt against his father-in-law, 
James II., was his recognition of the fact that the 
English alliance was of the utmost importance in 
the conflict with France. His constant com- 
plaint against the English was that their in«ular 
position made them fail to recognise the serious- 


llC!^s of the poUtic.al situation on the continent, and 
possibly ho would havo Bonietiints lesigned tho 
English Crown had it not been for his Jove for 
Holland. After his death the alliance continued 
and duiing the war of the Sp.it)isli‘ Succession the 
Duke of Marlborough was made Captain General 
of the Dutch Forces. By the Tre.aty of Ryswick 
the Dutch had been given the right of garrison- 
ing ceiUin foitresses in the frontier between 
France and tho Spanish Netherl.inds, the region 
whero such deadly fighting has been going on of 
Late, but Louis XIV. had turned tho Dutch troops 
out in a high-handed manner. By the Tre.aty 
of Utrecht, the Dutch regained these barrier 
fortresses though the Spanish Netherlands now 
passed into the possession of Anstiia. 

On the death of William, tiie Sladtholderate 
was left vacant, and the office was not revived till 
1747. During these years Holland tismally fol- 
loweil the lead of England, and the maiitimo 
powers, as they wore ^.alled, genemlly acted to- 
gether until the ruptiue in 1780. When England, 
therefore, look part in the war of the Austrian 
Succession on the side of Maria Theresa, the 
Dutch in 1743 did the same. The French, Jiow- 
ever, proved vietoiious in the Netherlands, and 
ft French invasion of Holland in 1747 led to 
poUUcftl results simitar to those of 1672. The 
Orange party came into power, nnd it was resolved 
to resuscitate the Stadtholdershlp. The represent- 
ation of the Orange family at the time was another 
Willifttn, the son-in-law of George 11. of England. 
He was appointed Stadtholder of all the seven 
provinces, and the office was declared to be liercdi- 
tary in both the malo and the female line. Tims the 
SLadtholdership became practically n hereditary 
constitutional monarchy. The old rivalry, how-_ 
ever, between the two parties in the state did not 
dieout. Fortyyearslaterinthe reignofWilliftm V. 
civil war ne.arly broke out. Tlie republic.ana 
encouraged by the French, who disliked the 
Englibh connexion of the Orange family, sou^lit 
to abolish the Stadtholdership again, but Fredc- 
lich William II., the King of Prussia, whose sister 
was married to the Stadtholder, marched an army 
into Holland and restoied the power of his 
biothcr-in-law. When the French Itevoliilionary 
Warbioko out the republicans at Gr.st welcomed 
the French. The Stadtholder fled to England in 
1794, and next year tho Batavian Republic was 
set up. The close connexion between France and 
Holland, which continued for the next twenty 
years, led to the capture by Great Britain of 
many of the Dutch colonies. Some pf these were 
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lestoreil when pe.ice was ui.icle, ljut others, notab- 
ly Ceylon and the Cape of Good Hope, were 
finally retained. 

The Dutch did not find their connexion with 
France an unmixed blessing in other ways also. 
Dargo sums of money were requisitioned from 
them and their interests were made entirely sub- 
servient to those of France. Once ami again th© 
constitution of the Hata\ian Rcpiihlic was chang- 
ed by Napoleon, and at hast he transformed it 
into a kingdom for his brother Louis, tli© 
father of the futni-e Emperor Napoleon III. 
Iiouis proved to have the interests of his snhjecta 
too much -'t heait, and opposed the v.trioris 
mersmes ordered by Napoleon, to the anger of 
the domineeiing Emperor. He could at last 
strnil it no longer ami abJicrted, whereupon in 
order to carry out hia continental policy th© 
better. Napoleon declared Holland nnnexe<1 to 
Fr.iuce, In 1815 the Congress of Vienna »-estor- 
ed independence to llolirnd, united with it tU© 
Austrian Netherlands and placed on the throne of 
the new Kingdom, VTiUiam I , the «onof th© late 
Stadbholder. To compensate the King for tlio 
loss of pome family poa.«es«ions in Gerro.any, the 
Grand Duchy of huxembuig w.as gnen to him. 
This peraonal union, ariiich till 1 8G0 gar-e a right 
to & reprcsentition in the Diet of the Cermanic 
• Confederation, continued till 1890 when on the 
neceasionof Queen ^S'llhelmina, Luxemburg passed 
to the representative of the Nassau family in 
the male Hue. 

Tlio union between the two parts of tho 
Netherlands so long separated diil not turn out a 
success Tho lapse of time and tho difTercnces of 
their historical develapwwwt had createil two 
separ.ito peoples dilTei-ing from Jone nnothcr to a 
great extent in language, religion and economic 
interests. The opening of tho Scheldt, which had 
Iwen closed to commerce hy tho Dutch for two 
hundred years, inJee>l alloweil Antwerp to resume 
its old position in Eurojie ns a senport of the fiiwt 
rank, llut the growing pro«pcuty of llelgiiKn 
did not leconciie the people to the rnfovtfal 
nninn, for they felt that the Dutch rejranlo<1 ami 
tieitod their cunntry i«s a con<|ucrr.l prosinro. 
In lS^0 a riot in Urua-els deialuvs-d into a rero- 
lution. The Gieat Powers infenened, and 
H*!ginm, by the Treaty of London in 1831, Whs 
recognise! as an independent State. The Dutch 
i-efuWl to accept this treaty, but ultimately did 
so in ISIA whf'ti the definitive treaty w«a eipnol 
an I half of I.niembnrg was handel back to the 
King of ITolhnd. tVilinm I. abdi'-atcd next year 


ami w.is buccceJed by liL son William II., wliu 
1848-the year of revolutioii-gave Uolkind a more 
popuLir constitution than it had hitbei'to 
enjoyed. IT© died in. 1849 and was succeeded 
by his son William III. who reigned till 
1880. He had no son and avos succeeded in 
that }e.ar by his little ten-)ear old daughter 
Queen Wilhcltnina. ItilOOl slie ni.airied Prince 
Uciiiy of Sleckleiiliuvg-Scliweiiii, and they 
hare an only child, the Princess JuUan.a, who is 
the heiress to the throne. 

The causes of the importance of Holland now-a- 
daysfti© two in nnmher. Its colonies and its 
geographical position in.akc it nn object of great 
interest to ihs powcifiil neighbour. Tliough a 
little coiintiy containing an area of only 13,000 
Mpiaie miles and a popuhtion of a little over five 
millions, it has a colonial cmpiie measuring in 
extent over 780,000 square miles and containing 
more than 3G,OOP,000 inhabitants. Java, which 
was given back by the British after being captur- 
ed in the Napoleonic wsrs, is by itself Riiflleient to 
excite th© envy of a country on tlie look-out for 
colonial eapansion. Further, Holland holds tho 
mouths of the llliino, the Meuse, and the Sclicldt, 
not to mention smaller streams, and it is still one 
of the grc.at commcrciil countries of the world. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that tlie advocates 
of tho expansion of Germany regard it ns the 
manifest destiny of Holland to Iw absoibeil into 
the Germ.an Empire. The Din-Germanists speak 
of tho Teutonic origin of tlie Dutch, and of their 
being originally part of the old German Empire, 
hnt that kind of argument has about as much 
relevancy as Napoleon's plea for the annexation 
of Holland on the ground that it was comj'osed of 
soil brought down by rivers avlilcU rose in France. 
Tho old Dutch spiiit of imlependence still temains, 
and it is ceitain that if they are attacked they 
will seek to defend themseUcs. It does not seem 
likely that they will be called on to do so. The 
Allies have no intention of emulating the exam- 
ple ofOemany in ajohling the neutrality 
of small independent states, and tiiough Gei manv 
avmdd vioMe the nculralitv ofllolland withmit 
scruple if It would bring her any a.hanl.age at 
pre^nt at all erents it is to her interest that 
llulland OiouM letnaiu nentiat. The Allies ore, 
however, really fighting omongat other things for 
IJi. „[ i 
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CHRISTIANITY AND WAR 

BY 

RT. REV. .THE LORD BISHOP OF MADRAS. 


STATE of war between nations, especially 
between Clnistlin nation>, is on the f«ce 
of it obviously a bieacli of (JlnUtian love. 
It is as unnatural a state of tiling as a 
qii.arrcl or a light between two brothets. It vio* 
Utes the fnndaciental principle of the brother- 
hood of man and tho universal fatherlioo*! of God. 

“ The whole luv,” says S, Paul, “is falHIIed in 
one word, even in tlii-t, “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour ns thyself.” “This -is my Comm.and- 
ment,” said our Loul .I--sus Chiist, “ that yo love 
one another, even as I have loved yon." No one 
could for a moment imagine that this law of love 
is fulfilled when nation goes to war against nation 
and when Christian brethien bond all their ener- 
gles.to kill one another. “Amid arms laws arc 
silent ” is an old saying. It is still truer th.it 
“ amid arms love la silent.” 

A grave responsibility, then, rests upon the 
nation or nations thit have provoked- this terrible 
. war, and we are lightly veiy sensitive on this 
point. Both England and Germany have been 
lit groit pains to justify theii conduct to the con* 
science of the OliiUtian world. The case for 
Ortat nt itaiii has been ee£ forth with great clear- 
ness in the speeches of Jtr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd 
. George and Sir Edward Grey and in the Whit© 

' Hook issued by the Foreign OlHco ; and it has 
commended itself to the neutral nations of Europe 
and America. Our consciences are clear as to the 
justice of our cause. It is difficult in the bent of 
such a conflict as this to estimate nicely the exact 
force of the various motives which li.ive influenced 
our jieople. Undoubtedly the British Empiie, ns 
a whole, felt from the first that its existence was 
at stake TJiey felt too that we were bound in 
honour to stand by France against aggression on 
the pait of Germany. But fi-om what I saw and 
heard and read myself in England during those 
fateful days at the beginning of August Iasi, I 
am sure that what roused tlie moral indignation 
of the people of Gient Britain aiid united them ns 
one man in support of the decl.aration of war wns 
the violation of the neutrality of Belgium by 
Germany. It was then cleoily seen that 
England had to choose between War and th© 
breaking of its w'oril ; between fighting Geimany 
and allowing a vveak and helpless nation, which it 
lud promised to protect, to be trainplol under 
foot in defiance of treaty obligation*. It was this 
pUin moral i'sSiiethat appealed with overwhelming 
force to the conscience, not only of Great Britain 
40 . 


bat of the whole Empire *rtnd made war appe-ar 
not mciely justifiable but a Mcied duty, 

If ever war is justifiable for a Christian nation, 
we turn feel with a good constienco that Oifat 
Biitiiin was justified in drawing the swoid in this 
war. The only question that can bo raised is 
whether it is over riglit, under any ciictimstanres, 
for a Chiisti.in nation to go to war ; and whether 
the appeal to aims, even in defence of right and 
justice, is not a reLspso into Paganism and a 
denial of Christ, 

Undoubtedly both the teiehing and example of 
Jesus Chiist can be npi>eated to in defence of this 
extreme view. Such a sa3ing ps “ Re«i«t not him 
tiiat isevil: but whosoever smitetli thee on thy 
right cheek turn to him the other also,” is not 
e.ssy to reconcile with going to war. And apart 
from definite piecepts, theie is the weight of our 
Loid's example. II© would notallow his disciples 
to «'© force in lli.s defence. When, on the night 
of HisaircKt in the garden of CethseDiniie, Peter 
drew his sword and smote a servant of the High 
Piicst and cut oil’ his ear, our IsJisl bade him put 
up agsin his swonl into its sheath, " for,” he 
Mid, ''.*n thii take tho swoirf shaif priish by the 
sword” In the same spirit as He stood lief oie 
PiUto He di-*cl, aimed the use of force and declared 
that His serv.xnta could not fight boeause His 
Kingdom was essentially a spiritual Kingdom. 

“ My Kingdom," lie said, “ Is not of this world : 
if my Kingdom were of this world, then would my 
servsints fight, that 1 should not be delivered to 
the Jews: but now is my kingdom not fiom 
hence.” And this expressed the principla ou 
which He consistently acted throughout His min- 
istry. He possessed, we Christians believe, un-- 
limited jsiwer. He could, as lie said himself, 
have cdleal upon His Ueaveiily Father at any 
moment during Hia ariest and trial, and llis 
Father would h.ivo sent legions of angels to lescue 
Him fiom tho hands of His enemies. But He con- 
sistently i-efiised to use force and won tho victory 
of tiuth over fulsehood, of good over evil, of Jove 
overhatied, by sutreiiiig not by fojce, by defeat 
not byaictoiyniidin theend by death not hv- life. 
Never once in all His nijnistiy do wo re id of Ills 
iisingH'swoiiderfiil power to save Himself from 
suffering or to ndv.ance His wiiee. The taunt of 
Ilisenemu-sas He hung on the Cross unco, sciously 
express©*! the essentiil principle of His life’s 
work. “ He saved others, himself He cannot save ” 
IJow, then, can we reconcile this teaching and 
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truth that is only dimly reve-aled in the material 
universe : 

Mto trusted Qod is Jore indeed 
And love creetion’t floel Uw i 
But neture, red in toolb end clew 
With ravin, ahrtelced against bis creed." 

In the life, the suffering's, the death of Jesua 
Christ, this truth stands clearly revealed to the 
heart and conscience of mankind. He came into 
the world to reconcile man to Goil, to win ^ek to 
Ood hearts that had been alienated from his love. 
This supreme work of love could not possibly bo 
(lone by force. It could only be done by humili- 
ty, by suffejiiig, by deall). The love of man could 
only be won by the (evel.Uion of the Relf-B.acrific- 
ing love of God. We can see, then, why Jesus 
Chrisfsteadfastly refused to use physical force 
for the fiiiSfcnent of flis puipose. To have u«;d 
force to savo Ills Hfe or even to save Himself from 
RUffering would have marred the pe( fection of His 
work. But it is equally true that His work was 
carried out within that ojderly framework of civi- 
lised life which the lightful use of physical force 
secures. And ahat is true of the life and work 
of Jesus Christ, is ti ue of the Hfe and work of 
nis followers to-day. It demands this orderly 
framewoilc of civilized life widch must bosecur^ 
'by force and, when necesvary, by war. But it can 
only bo accomplished by those higher quaHtles of 
love, sympathy and sacridee, which are taught us 
by the Spirit of Christ. Men are converted from 
lust and ambition, envy and hatred, not by force, 
but by unselfishness and love. 

The conclusion might seem to bo, that the ma- 
jority of men must follow the law of nature and 
maintain law and order, while only a few follow 
the footsteps of Christ and promote love and 
brotherhood But that is not true. The father 
who punishes his child, also wins hiS aOcction by 
unselfish love : the Magistrate who punishes the 
criminal, can still work like Christ for his conver- 
sion : the soldier who fights against the enemies 
of his country in the cause of justice, can yet win 


their respect and even their love by his self-fsacri* 
fice and humanity. Many stories have been told 
on both sides of Christian love and self-sacrifice 
on the battlefield. It is one of the strange para- 
doxes of human life that nowhere do we find 
more splendid examples of unselfishness, kindness 
and forgiveness of enemies th.sn ive find ia war. 

War, then, is not to be regarded simply as a- 
relapse into paganism and savagery. It conies 
indeed of an un-Christian spirit in the world. It 
is made necesNiry by the rices of mankind. But 
it is, for all timt, part of that great system of 
mural discipline by which Qod is gradually edu- 
cating maiifetnil for His Kingdom of eternal love. 
It has its tenihle evils, but so has peace. In his 
lectuie on Wnr in the "Crown of Wild Olive," 
Riiskin contrasts the moml infliience of peace 
and war, by no means in favour of peace. 

‘ We talk of peace and learning,’ ho writes, 

‘ and of pe.aco and plenty, and of .peace and civili- 
sacioo ; but 1 found that those were not the words 
which the Muse of History coupled together : 
that, on her lips, the words were— peace and 
sensuality — peace and selfishness — peace and 
death. -I found, in brief, that all great nations 
learned their truth of word, and strength of 
thought, in war ; that they were nourished in 
war, and wasted by peace ; taught by war, and 
deceived by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed 
by peace: in a word, that they were born in 
war, and expiieJ In peace.' 

This may be one sided and exaggerated, but at 
any rate there is enough truth in it to* warn us ' 
against taking it for granted that peace is neces- 
sarily more Ch> istian than war. It is true that 
if the principle-^ ot Christianity universally pre- 
vailed in the woild, if all men and women, or even 
the large majority of them, were true and sincere 
followers of Jesus Christ, wars would cease ; but 
it is also true tliat where the principles of Christ- 
ianity are not universally occepted’ and acted 
upon, peace becomes just ns un-Christian as war. 
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HOSPITAL SHIPS 

BY 

CAPT. A. J. H. RUSSELL, I.M.S. 


LBITAIK being the greatest maritime power 
of the world and especially as she is now 
waging war in four continents, it is very 
essential that she should have a con^der- 
able number of Hospital Ships. 


In an overseas-war one Hospital Ship is 
mobilised for each division of the field army, 
pich is equipped for 220 beds including 20 beds 
for officers. Subject to sea transport arrangements 
the control of Hospital Ships rests witli the 
Krector of Meflical Services and his representa- 
tive on the lines of communications. It is 
obvious, however, that in the circumstances of the 
present war there could be no such restriction as 
to numbers. 


Jndia’s sons have not been the last to recc^ise 
the necessity of these ships, for two completely 
equipped vessels have been fitted out— one in 
Madras and one in Bombay — and are now 
engaged in the work of the transfer of wounded 
and sick from the seats of warfare. 

It is customary, on the outbreak of war, to 
“convert” suitable passenger stasmers into 
these floating Hospitals, as onl) one or two are 
borne on the active list in time of peace This 
transformation was elTected in M.idias on the 
B. I. S. S. “Tanda,” while in Bomb-iy the 
Canadian Pjicific Railway Company’s S. S. “Em- 
press of India” was simil rly de.ilt with and it 
is not too much to say that no better equipped 
Hospital Ships than the H. S. " JIadras” and the 
II. S. “ IjO) alty ” are any w heie to bo found. The 
Hospitilship i[adm$ owes its oiigin to H. E. 
Lord Pentland, Governor of Madras, and its suc- 
cess has been chiefly due to the mumficent gene- 
rosity of the Zemindars and Ruling Chiefs of 
Southern India, prominent among whom are the 
Jlahamjah of ’Trai'ancoie, tlio Rajahs of Cochin, 
Venkatagiri, Bobblli, Virimagaiam, Pittapuram 
and Parlakimidi. The general public of tlie 
Presidency also responded to His Excellency’s 
appeal in a very generous fashion. 

Tlie Hospital Ship “ I,oyalty ” has been pre- 
Mnt^ to the Government by the Princes and 
im* of India ; and Ilia Highness the Maharaja 
. 'swahor has made himself responsible for all 


the arrangements and for the financing of the 
fihip. Almost nil the Indian Princes have associ- 
ated thetnsolve.s with the Maharaj i Scindi.i in this 
mission of mercy: and among tlio'-e who immedi- 
ately intimated their desire to share in bearing 
tho cost of this noble undertaking may be men- 
tioned, the Chiefs of Jaipur, Jodhpur, Rewali, 
Hyderabad, Bhopal, Sitaman, Jhabua, ' Dhar, 
Hatia, Rutlam, Indore, S.ail.ani, Rajgarh, Bar- 
J^ni, Kashmir, H.irbhnnga, Rampur, Hewas 
W- B.), Downst (J. B.), Uaghognrh, Alirajpur, 
beket, Burdwnn, Benares, Fauna -nd Dholpur. 

The first step in the transformation is the 
cleimng of the main deck of all partitions and 
divisions. In the aase of the S. S. Tanda,” 
this was ©.isily done and her main deck was 
convert^ into a large ward for Indian sepoys, 
rows of Wdste.'ids with suinging cots having 
n to tho deck. Other wards were 

arranged for Indian officers, European soldiers 
and European officers. The total n^ber of sick 
and wounded that can be accommod.ated is 300 
made by which an 
add.Uon.al 100 can be taken on bo, id. should 
«nd 

arranged for in the space 
rewrved for first class passengers 
In a hospital which is to sail the swus with 
ounded ,t IS necessAry that all equipments 
should be complete and self-contuned. An 
importance and 

ro th,i A ” inthecentrioftheship, 

so that the motion of the vessel may be felt L 
tT ‘^'^Pei^sary, the X-ray 

rSm and Tl laboratory, the sterilising 

adjuncts It^n ''*'® “'I iiidLpensable 

A difficulties 

oSnT J^rgo quantity 

U Xf A of clothes 

tliM....! "hen the ship is passing 

S For Indian troops a 

belnnm ♦ ^lust bo provided with cooks 

belonging to the different rastes and races. 

hownror commissioned officers, this number, 

however, varying uith , tho numbe; of beds. In 
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Ailclition to these, assistant surgeons mo placed 
in charge of the X-R'»y room nnd bncteriological 
Uhoratory while aiiditional nssistant-surgeons and 
sub assistant-suigeons arc of course necoss-iry for 
general duty. I’eihaps asinipDrtant ns these is the 
nursing st-nll’ which san'es in strength accortlinp 
to the size of the slnp. The Hospital Siiip “Madias” 
ha& 1 matron bupermtendent and 8 nurses for 300- 
400 beds. 

Hospital Ships must be distinguished by cer- 
tain marks. All military llo'-pit.al ships must be 
paintcil white with a hwiiontal baud of green, 
whilo all other ho''pit.\1 ships carry a red hoii- 
r.ontal band. The S. S, “Tanda” did not present a 
very picturesfi'ie appearance on her arriv.al nt 
Madras, but iw the Hospital ship “Madras”, her 
greyish white hull showed up tVic hoTiiont.al ipA 
band and l,»rgo red crosses on lier sides in strik- 
ing relief. The large red ciosses must ho lit up 
at night, this being effected by means of n .search 
light whose beams are thrown down on to the side 
oftheship. This prevents belligerent ships from 
attacking or torpodoeing what otherwise miglit be 
taken ns an enemy's ship. 

The llod Cross Flag must bo dj-pk^ed along 
with tlio natioinl U'g, this being the distincUw 
emblem adopted nt the Oeneva Contention by the 
Towers. Turkey, however, ti-es a red cicscent in 
pi ice of the Red Cross. TJndei the recent Hague 
.Convention sarioiis nmendmmta to the old 
Geneva Gonvtution h.avn been mtified by the great 
Pow-rs. It is of interest to note that British nail- 
ers h.ive only been s-atisfying these Conventions 
when they endeavoured to collect the wounded 
Germans after the Heligoland fight. All wound- 
ed and sick in IIo<pitaI ships are to be iooke<t on 
j UB neut rals and the medical and nursing etalTs in 
chaigo as well as the surgical equipment, are 
also to bo treated as strictly neutral. In other 
words, the of a hospital ship cannot bo Toade 
prisoners of war. 

Under the Unguo Convention called the Con- 
vention for the adaptation to maiitime warfare of 
the principles of the Geneva Convention, hospiCtl 


ships are divided into tlueo classes : (1) Military 
Hospital-ships, (2) Ho.sjiitnl-ships eqwpped by 
piivale individuals or societies belonging to the 
belligerent states and (3) Hospital ships equipped 
by juivate neutral iiidiiiduiK or neutral relief 
6ocietie.s. Tosccurathe privilege of neutrality, 
however, in each case, it js necessary to send to 
the enemy bpfoie they nic bi ought into use, the 
names of all ships intended foi treatment and traiis- 
fev of the sick and ivoundefl. lIospif.il ships fall- 
ing under cl isscs 2 nnd 3 must nko cany n certi- 
ficate “ decl.uing tint they hid been under the 
contiol and supervision of the Govei iiment autho- 
litics while fitting out and on final departure.” 

Jt is understood, of cmiiec, th.it IheBO Ifospifal 
ships must not bo used for any military puipose 
e.g. caviling ammunition or guns. On the other 
hand, “ while the helligeients should be careful 
not to file or attack a Hospital ship, they cannot 
bo fjrpottcd to desist fjom w.ii]iJ.e operationa 
they are can-jing on, because n Hospital ship gets 
involved in thoin.” 

In addition to the ships India has olso pro- 
vided a special ho‘pilnl to which the sick nnd 
wounded me leraoved immediately the Hospital 
Sbipsimtve in Bombay. ’J liif> hospital 1 eare the 
namo of Tbe Lady llnrdiiigo TViir Hospital. Of 
course there aie.'in addition, sevetnl hospi- 
tals both in Boiiib.iy and in the other Presi- 
dencies and Piovincub of the Empire, set apart 
exclusively for the accommodation of the sick 
and the wounded. The Bombay branch of 
the St. John Ambulance Brignde is entrusted 
with the task of removing tlie wounded from 
tho vliiiis to the I/idy Hordinge TVar 'UospitHl 
and in tho case of those going out of Bombay the 
women's hmnth of the Jmpeiial Relief Fund has 
fitted up' spec! d .imbulince U.-iins. It is common 
knowledge tint several private iodividu.ils have' 
pl.ao'd tWu motoiK and ciiriinges nt the disposal 
of the St Jolin Ambulance Brigade nnd these, not 
loss than other subBcribers, have responded splen- 
didlv to Uie needs of tbohe who have suffered in 
tho Kaipho’s cause. 
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cfloe thpro was no talk of payment to Portugal. 
Whether or not these reports were actually true 
harily matters, they arc believed to day m I or- 
tii^al. There it U believed by everyone, royalist 
and republican alike, that England alone prevent- 
ed action being taken with this object m view 
after the Revolution. This goes f.ii to eiplim 
Portugal’s attitude towaids Germany, l^or thw 
reason, if for no other, she must cling to the Eng- 
lish connection. 

Thire are, however, other weighty considera- 
tions which all temlin the same direction. It 
hvrdly matters in tho New World if one of the 

small Republics has a Revolution, but in sober 
Europe a Revolution is a disturbing occurrence. 

The rortugiieso Revolution wasattendedby many 
circumstanrc.s, which shocked exccclingly a deco- 
rous Europe, though they would hanlly have dis- 
tressed the South American States. One king 
and hU eldest sou hail been murdered ; hta youth- 
ful giiecoxsor was driven from the Throne by the 
aid of artillery ; after the king, • fell the Church 
under most distrefo<ing circumstances; the Re- 
publin scomeil to bo supporting itself by means of 

secret agents and to avoiding a frank appeil 

to the nation; it wa* evident that many people 
wore opposed to tho new regime even to the point 
of resisting it in arms ; finally the treatment of 
jrtliticd prisoners left very much to be desire!. 

It is not our business to discii-s these facts or 
*lheif causes, very often tho actions of a political 
faction are tho results of causes for which they 
arc only pirlly resjwnsiblo, but tbo judgment of 
tbo world is very greatly influenced by f.ict*, and 
rightly so, and these facts shocked Europe, 

In this troublous tima the sheet-anchor of the 
Republic was tho alliance Ictween E/Og1nnd and 
Portiigd, to which it evpressetl its adherenco 
almost Isjfora it was fully constitute.! A new 
regime is hanlly resjHVtable in Kurope, but the 
next Wst thing to l-cing respectable, for States 
as for individuids is to clnim connection with 
others of unavsiilable respectability ; thr. United 
States is Great Hritain's only rival in this pnrti- 
cuUr virtue, and Portuguese Republicans knew 
this well. • 

We emphasirn this point liecanso it gis-es ns 
Iho second romj>ellLog reason (or Poitiigiieso in- 
tervention at this moment, So far the Republic 
Iws not siiececdeil in freeing it«eK from tlie stig- 
ma attache.1 to iU inception, it is still rather in 
the shade, and people look askance at it. If, 
howexer, it could apj-oar in a war of this kind AS 
the ally of the movt proKres.-Re ai.d enlightened 
nations of.Euroj-c, fighting for the sacred cau-es 


of mtion.a! freedom and international probity, the 
letiirn to the European family would be far easier. 
We Inwealrendy emphasized the dangers of isola- 
tion for weak States with Colonial possessions. 

Tlieie isfl tbiid point of view from which the 
llepublican Government are hound to look at the 
matter. They know, and all the world knows, 
that tho Portuguese nation is divided into fiercely 
Anbigoni-stic factions. No Goveinmont can* be 
stable under such circumstances. There is proba- 
bly only one thing which could unite all parties, 
and that is the danger of losing tho Colonies. 
Tho Government may well feel that if tho nation 
were united on this issue, they might leam to 
become more united on others, and in any case it 
would gain time. 

Tliey need liavc no scmple about raising the 
' cry ‘ the Colonics are in dangei Germany knows 
perfectly well tho feeling arouses] against her in 
Portugal. Were she xictorious, Portugal would 
not l>© allowed to keop hi^r Colonies for long. To 
Germany a World-Empire means no less than the 
command of the habitable gloljo. The sietoryof 
tlio allies, on the otlicr hand, will make the exter- 
nal iMwition of Portugal leasonably secuio and 
she might c.asily enhance her prestige by liiecom- 
“ng A partner in a kucceseftil war. 

This nimljsis of tho possible motives for Portii- 
gucso intervenlion in tho war may seem a tittle 
cold, but it must bo lemombered that Portugal 
is not directly concerned in tho immediate causes 
of the War, as i*. evidently felt by n section of 
the ]«op1e, for the Repuldir.ann are finding it 
somewhat diflicult to form a stable Government. 
Yet though the motives here suggested are less 
di«intore»te<l tlmu those wliich forced tho Briti«h 
Empire into tho War, they are not of tho nature 
to mako ashamed the patriotic Portuguese of sin- 
cero Republican convictions. It must bo the 
highcat wish of such a person for the present to 
unit** Portugal under tho Republican flag, -and 
for the future to save her from dismemberment. 
Al-o wo must not suppose that the motives of in- 
ternational probity and the protection of tho 
weak by the strong, which are dominating in Great 
lliitain. Franca and Rusvia, are not also strongly 
o|.erativo among thoughtful pcoplo in Portiimil. 

Si f.ir we liave assumed the prolfability of 
tho Portuguese intnxention on the side of Great 
Rritain. The advantages which would accrue to 
the Allies from such a development m.ay now be 
glanceilnt. In the first pi ice, Portugal is not a 
great military state, hut neither was lielgium 
before this war. lliero is little doubt that if 
well led and disciplined, tho Portuguese soldier 
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their mol.mclioly Iji'ic pong"!.’'* In Procojuun «« 
ic-\(l tint t!n) iiiicipnt S!i\h were not iDnligiiHiil 
nor vilhinous, hut InrnilesH niul niiixn ; uliile tlio 
Goimimrhroniclor, Admii of Ihiunei), (tl075)tollh 
Mh tint there no iiioio lios|>itiihlo itiiil kindly 
j'ooi'le Uun the of Point'r.iiiii. 

Such wn« the pcojilc which fuiitul itf-olf lictweon 
nn upjier ftnci iietlier millstone, uml whftv« euly 
history is one long tile of niAitjriloni On tlio 
oust nml south they woio exposed to the immntr<l 
Nomudsof the slOpiios, and on the wcstnnd noith 
theylnd to fuce the full impncl of tlio CcitnaMic 
on-rush. “ The Sl-xv nnd the inountosl Nomad," 
pays Peisker, " nro diametrical extremes, and the 
inmdorous iiony of f.itc made them neighltonis 
The one was a soft nnvil, the other n liamnior 
hard as steel. A second not less weighty ham- 
mer, the Germans, c-xme into phy, and tho anvil 
w.is hciiten flat.” 

The greatest possible contrast exists between 
the expansion of tho Slav and the Germanic 
VMtnrtmlervn^ (Wandering of tho Nations); the 
Oei manic expansion burst like a storm on tho 
peoples of the south ; tlic expansion of the Slave 
may bo compared rather to tho on-coming of the 
tide, silent, almost unnoticeable, but irre«i-<tiblo 
and mighty in its results The two chief enemies 
of the Slav were the Nomads and tho Germans. 
It has been the task of the Shava to act as a buffer 
state, and to Rave Europe fiom tho baihaiians of 
the Historn Steppes at tho price of its own deve- 
lopment, Had it not been for the Nomads, Uus- 
sia might to-d\y have stood in tiie van of Euro- 
pe.an progress. ” Her network of rivers, as it 
. created for primitive commeice, is the most mag- 
• nificent on the face of the earth, and in spite of 
its inhospitable climate it would certainly lia>e 
nurtured tho higlieht civili/.ation had not its 
Bouthern entmnees been situated in tho gross 
steppo by the Black and Caspian Sens, the d9mnin 
of the Tnounted Nomads, the arch-enemies ••nd 
Btillersof civiUs.atioii.” Storm after storm of 
these Nninads swept over the nascent chilisnfinn 
of early Slavonia leiving dc.atb and desolation m 
its tr.aiti. The Greek colonies pUnted among the 
Scythians of tho consts of the Black Sea and Sei 
of Azov perished in the wild raids of tlio second 
century H 0 , and with them tho seeds of civili- 
ivtion. The Goths established in the thiid and 
fourth centuries A.D , a domination which 
lo-stod two hundred years ; but in 375 tho Ootlis 
fell before the Huns, and the Sla\fi were left to 

• PeUfeer. J’Ae FayOnsfen of tht SI(trt,i.o. p«g« 
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face for fourtcon renttirics the Ixinds of Nomads 
i>liiaiiiiting fiDiii tliatn/AVin/J tjenlimn, Centra! Ams- 
Hiuih, Iliilgars, Av.uh, Clianiifi, .Magyniv, Patrin- 
nka, Ciiiiiiins iilid Mmiguls npjicait-d in Biircesnofl, 
ono hortio oMuthiowiiig another, but nil com- 
bining to ojtpn-j-R tin* w irt< hisl Slav and to tn*<k'* 
the ii.inio of Sliv (pioiH-iIy Sloicne, a name Mliirh 
|nobiidy me ini'** iiii iidinbitant of Slovy ”) syno- 
ii)inoii»nmoiigtbe iienplenof Euroj'onnd Western 
Asia, with tin* word ‘ulaip.' 

Nor wete tho Nomads nlono in making ‘ sl.s'i-h 
of tho SI i\n , tlin Vikings of the Nortlihnds made 
w.ar on tlmni uilh hbi|>s. The Viking was not 
only n {lirntn and u warrior but was nUo a trader. 
Trading seUleincnts of the Vikings nliounded in 
Nnithein Unssia. Among tlio chief nificles of 
their trade ucie »t kvch. 'Jhe Vikings fell open 
tho inhabitants and carried them off to tho dist- 
ant Volga and tlie Nearer East for sale. Theio 
Viking* weru called the Uos — a name which 
meant tho ' Kpafuiei-K.’ 'Iliin word of Seindi- 
navinn origin became the name of the 
the Slav kingdonis— Busi-ia. 

Though the Vikings or Varangians, ns they 
weie also called, eiislaieJ tlie Slava, they were 
not cinel mnsteiB i5o we find that in tlionintli 
century the Klava actually put themsehca under 
tho prolwtion of llicso nortlietn pinvtcs. The 
P>cuJo Nestor Cliioiiicle rebates tindei tho date 
85y A l>. “The Slavs drove tho Varangiansi 
over Koa, and bi-gan to govein themselves, and 
there wa.s no Justice among them, and clan io‘e 

n^instclnn” «.nnd they said to each 

other. us seek for a princo who can reign 
over MS and judge what is light. And they went 
over tho sen to the Varongi.ans, to l{u«p, for so 
were these Varangians called . . . . They said to 
Uiws: ‘Our land ia laige and rich, but theie is 
no onler in it ; come ye and leign over us.’ And 
three brotbers weie these with their whole clan, 
andthey took with them nil thellu«s(i.e.,lbe Scan- 
dinavLan Unss not tho later Sl.vvonic lliissians 
who got their name from the Huss.), and they 
came at first to the Sloviens and built tbo town 
of Ladoga, and tbo eldest Riirik settled in Lado- 
- . . . . and the Russi.an land got it* name 
irom these Vaiangians.’’* Thus tlie Nermnn 
kin^om of Russia „ns founded just about two 
tumdied years before Ibe Noiman conquest of 
Rnglaiul. ' 

Ry the strong bulwaik thus ei-ccled by the 
_”rmnns at tbo oxpense of the Slavs, the attacks 

•Qnoted by Peitker 1. o. ^e -tSt, 
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of tho’T.itars ivnd otlier Nomads were clieckcd, 
and th(3 Germans and oGier Western twUods ^yerD 
enable*! 'to develop tbeir cultm-e uiicliecked by Iho 
devastiting inroads oF these iniiinuders. 

Ilurik concentrated fai's strength by bitdding 
fortres'ses. His succe'-sor Oleg extended bK 
power at the expense of the sonlliot Tatars and 
by estiblisliing his cnpilal at Kiev, commanded 
tho Dnieper and the joid to the Ulmk Sea 
Under Vlademir (080 lOl.'r), the Hus became 
Christi \n and weic received into the Giiefc Ortho- 
dox Cluii'ch, an event fr.mglit with gieifc conse- 
quence', since it bound llussia cloely to the 
Eicstcin Empite, and place*! a binici l*etween the 
Ilussians and Poles, who were reconverted by the 
Homan Church under Boleslaua (002-1025) *»« 
order that they might obtain tho pi-otection of 
the Holy See agnnst tho Oe»mnns, who were 
pressing eastwmdb’. Her 0* thodoxy nccentu'itcd 
the Uoirtion of Biusia, whith owing to its posi- 
tion was already out of the ordinary path of 
Europe.in de^elopmcnt. 

The history of medieval Huf'ii is one long 
story of constxnt struggle *ig«iiist tlw Nomad 
hordes, whiclt throaiened its very existence from 
the east and south, the powerful kingdom of 
Poland over jealous of any increase in power on 
the part of its Mmccovile ncigldiours on the east, 
and the tendencies towardi (iecoutndisation and 
faclloo within. 

’• Another stage in r»u?si.in history began with 
the acrcs.'ian of Ivan the Terrible (1534 84). 
Ivan was the drst Uuseian sovereign to invent 
and consistently net up to a rcgul.nr^ theory 
of autocracy, focusse*! in tho person of the 
T»ar. Ue wtaa the regenerator of ol*l Muscovy. 
Surrounding himself with the most capable men 
he couhl find, ho set himself to break the power 
of the'CatAis, and to extend his etnpue io the 
Volga. The Crimea wn.s invaded and partially 
Fubjiigated, and the power of the Bussian noh1«*s 
broken. He was determined that there should be 
no power in Russia except theTs.ar. Yet in spite 
of his genius and Lis foi esight, his reign left Rus- 
sia worse off than ho found it. His cruelty out- 
raged the rights of humanity and stimulated 
tho worst elements in the people. Politically 
he showed wonderful foresight and anticipated 
Botne of the ideals of Peter the Great. He 
a»a.s very popular with tho Iiawer and middle 
clas-ses, and wa,s the first Te-sr to summon and take 
tho advice of n popular assembly. Yet bis reign 
V.'a.s followed by a peiio*l of terrible confusion, 
during which the Russian State almost dU- 
appented. 


A Iwttcr onlor of things dawned for Russia 
•with the accession of tho Rom.inovs in the person 
of Michael Romanov, 1613. “ It is not too much 
t«« s-iy that the Renaiss.anco of Russia dates fiom 
the quiixjiiennium (1013-1618) dining which the 
gioit m* ti of the icilm deioted themselves to the 
piltiotic duty of guiding the footsteps of their 
)>uag T-v«r, .Slid ndl^ingtho recupeivitive ele- 
Dionts of tlie nation round the newly ebtsblished 
thione. A new spiiit of p itiiotism pervaded tho 
people. lAicai ami personal aims weie. abandoned, 
atul tho people united in pl.acing themselves under 
nn aiitociiicy which seemed to pioinise the best 
government for iheir Fatherland." Russia was in 
lid&speiiitc condition. 1 he Swedes were in pos- 
sof-sion of iheir B.xltic Piovinces ns well ns the 
gie.at empoiium of Nijni-Novgoicd ; tho Poles 
held Smole* ek nnd the West ; the Cossacks were 
trying to eNtabll'li a kitigdum for themselves on 
theVolgi; and hordes of savage Tatars sworm- 
c<l burning, oultagiiig and pillaging in every 
diiectiou. T'hanks to the genius and energies of 
the )o«nK king, these dnngerf were nllsurmount- 
c<l and the )>ower of Rnsi-ia conaoiidnted nt the 
expend*' of her foes. Poland Jier greatest rival 
e.ank gni'bi dly dining the 17th century, while 
Uiu-sia sl.iuly but suiely grew in sUengtli and 
prosperity. 

Owing to thiir p.l^t, the Rus'inns wcio far 
liehind the lest of Euro|>e in' civiliMtion. 
“Am iron’b&uti<} coasermtUm' the consequence 
of a groas ignorance due again to centuries 
of isoluion from tlie civilised West, fettered . 
every morement, every thouglit of tiie nntional 
life. Perpetual tuteUgeuxid an absolnte want of 
cultuie were almost invincible obstacles to any- 
thing like the development of a free nnd healthy 
Social life in Muscovy, while the continual in- 
creaseof public burdens, and the repiession of 
all popular amusements by the Greek Church,' 
drove the people to seek relief fiom tho grinding 
monotony of life in h.-ibitiial drunkenness and the 
grossest sensuality.”* This was the result of 
centuries of oppression on a people possessing 
many noble qualities which, if developed, would 
have placed them among the foiemost of tho na- 
tions of Europe in tho 17th century. It was from 
n people ill Hus condition that Peter the Great set 
h.ni»]t to ImM that mw R,„m, „t,M, has 
become the Russia of to day. 

Peter the Great a^ceiule*! the throne in 1689 
Md died «n IT25. On his nijeession ho found the 
hropiro siiQenng from ev ils of every kind— “dis- 

• D»«n : Slarofiic Si.rcp', p»^ 2 j 7 .ip^ g p,geS26^ * 
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wjnl<l slvo a "Oi-l account of tl)oii»li n 

tweiit llovolutiim ti'tfc a t;inl tramuij foi tlis- 
riplinoaul Reir-icsti-aint. I*()rtu;;il jMit 

into tlio fieM sevcrul thoiivnnil mon, who cr>iil<I Iw 
very mefal oven now as Ki-cond liii« titiojis niifl 
would t.ipidly ini|>io\o under tlm Ktimnlun of ar- 
tnil war conditions. ‘L’lio piincifial ndvitita)>o 
fjftined, however, woiil<l ho tlio closing of th« 
PortugiiQso ports to tlio rnemj'H slii[ijnn« of nil 
kindN; two months uko it wts imported tli\t «>omo 
Roventy Germ in inorrlnnlinen h*d tikrn letiigo 
in those poits, and on tho ollici hind them hn. 
boura would bo open witlioiit irstinhuii to th<* 
Allied Powors; undor ipnte cmreix lUle I'iicimi- 
stancoa this ini;jht bo of ovticinu a ilue to them. 

SPAIN' 

"When we turn from I’oi tii">l to Sptin, wo are 
confronted with a far tnoio cumplK »t>M| problem. 
Without much .ulveiti'Omont, Spun hits in onr 
time crept gnvluvlly Inck into n injMtnm, which id 
full of prondse for hot future :!ie>tne<.H Hn 
close proximity to Portu„'.l .md lh« memory of a 
former posses-mu of tint countiy would of them 
pelves be Ruirieient to ciuso some jeilousy nnd 
euspicion between tbem I'he sudden llovoliHion 
And the attick upon the Church which folloncl 
it, conld only ulionite Ihn eoimti ns still fnithcr 
for Spain is much tiouhlcd with lU'piiblioin am’ 
titoiR, nnd is of all the countiies of Euio|>f> Rtill 
the ‘ most Catholic ' Had no othei lullucnces 
been nt woik, these would li ive been Ruincient to 
bend the sympathies of Spain in the opposite 
direction from those of i’ortugd |tnt other 
pressure hasnlso been brought to bear tendin’' 
in tbo same direction. When Germany begin to 
see that she due not attack Fi-anceovcr Morocco 


aIio liojH'il to .attain her end liy encoiiniging 
iitsli ninhilioiiN in tho f-atiie rjiiaitcr. Many ft'i* 
deiiti. of rontomjMjrary Kurofx'an |>o1ilicH wilKre- 
mciiil>er Hint tho friction M-hiiUing from ihe-'e 
Teutonic efroi t« wns so great, tli it it neccsRitattsl 
ftspifiil iiiiMiion by Iho French Foreign Minii>ls'r 
of tlm «liy to Madiid to put iimttem ctifiight. 
Tim Nt’iilt wiiH HU agi'i'ement iiisteid of a avnr 
WUwii tlm two iialionR. Still tlicie «a« Rome 
bitterness left behind in Spain, nnd tho religions 
Hiisccptitiilities of thii penpb* worn ollVndeti by the 
attitiidnof tlm French Ilppiiblic tow.anIntho Ifoly 
Soo France, England ntn! Ui»K»ia nre- nil outRide 
that coiiitnunion, while Austria i«, next to SjMin, 
Its most devoted Riippoiter. Tlu-so things count 
for tniicli. 

On tho other Ride wn haa'c to pi >ca tho inflnenw 
ofthoComt No foreign I’linco is m> impiiLir in 
Eagbind ns King A1fon<-o, ami Im is Irnnlly, if 
nil, IcRR (Mipular in Fnineo. Ho has rIiomu hi* 
friendahip for Iwth these coimtt ies on hi* frcf|ucnt 
visit* to them. Stis Queen isnn English Frinees*, 
wlio, though rIio haa cousins fighting for (lerm*ny» 
has nln-adv lost one brother killed in notion wliii* 
fighting for tlm freedom of Helginm Tlieieotn 
bo no doubt upon which aido tlio Iloynl aympn* 

tliie.s he. 

Innnyciao Rpiin wntil I not wuritoidy 
liiew.arupon lier niMiiwt iieighhouiis. Hho h** 
nothing to gain iml much to lo«o hy doing W, 
for ullimatvly ihcir otusu N huT'i, ns it is that of 
every Stato which desires to l>o delivered from 
the crushing burden of nn nll-conRuming mihta' 
lism Spiiin will almost cei't-ainly remain neutral 
throughout the War, nnlees aim is forced to take 
up aims in Rclf defence, n contingency which 
need not now bo Rcrionsly considered. < 


THE AHEIUOAN PHESS ON TUN " lADlAN RErigWr 
*' One o( our nifl«t T tillable c 




ducted journal, corerin.; literary, edm-aliA^n* *"nid'iian«l*'*r sclioliHr. a til !• an a 

ariuilo, m lecd.i.g Kniil.ah. A..ienr»„ Ind^a.. n.sltera, w„h .ryof notew..f.'7 

Anglo-Avirricm Goizrlte. ^ ***•• for the beat lateiests of the Empire— 

India than poiiUl lesdiW he pofee frnni Jot of the conditions ti.et obtain io 

• • * To tbo«o i.iIrrcHted in AnntieaB’irli mil r,r«». . K ii ... 

animates the n.ansge.nc.it ol U.o publication la pl.mi, '.““O- The independent rpint that 

niimher. r j nianiieatea m iho opening article. • • ‘An csc»1I«nt 

can commence f.omunuynonth. Jf yo.i hare nlrtad po.ta^. t<„Ucr,].Uo» 

: — • Cu rrent isjiras „re not girm ns cojnei- 

G. A. NATESAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS ssiTMi-tin .T 

® * ^»SUNKORAMA.ClIETrY STREET, MADBAS. 



Russia: Its Political and Social Development 

by professor S. J. CRAWFORD. 

( Kjos/is ohristiah coucae.) 


. TBOMoIlheirame^otl.Utory tint Btatn 

U a„,lH..vl..l».ill li.i.l tl.pintolvea lit tl» 

’ Iklgium and E.igl .nd ug.Uat t .. h.rjl.Ury 
.Ttcml™ el the SI,i.-tho Oetieait and the 
Th, Austrian Empire ii.clndot a > 

SUv8, wlio are forced then wi _ g 

agda.t their kiermet,, hut the real 

the see it Slrr Pexer are the Oemane, the Hue. 

g.riane and the IMrkt, the Brat ''ll'™''"'""® 

fl-ieendiate ot the iietlhera trlhca who 

a, Vlknist er ie the tnore nwrieua hat erart^J 

le« leirbatoin geiia ol tallitary otdrn 

century «ft4r century ftgnitiot ttie progK-s'* n 

Hliv, while the Iltinsiriim end the 1'"''' 

Uet re’lce in Europe ot the hemal., who were 

(er age. the Irino at We.trrn eirihittien. 

Sonia mcoe like aaine indiriiluel. 

' Wan hem tar mnrtynlem. Endawial with Btf' 
and nablii nnalitie. wliioh liaeite teclinsa " 

Iition and hope tar the (iltiire, it Inui ten their lot 
to .otTiir and to die, while other peoplea le^(..lte.l 
hamtaken Ihepo.ition three raight have been «• 
l^'Flctl to fill. Such Ini b^cn tho lot of tlio SIav*. 
Until cominrativtily recent limci they have 
tin «r«rl of n crtnl destiny. A well-known h.-to- 
runhoiMddonn tho dictum that “ ft iwpWH 
ftti'l remaina what lift land of origin has made it. 

Of no people ia tliia truer than of the fel.avs. Juat 
fta the mounted Nomad ia tho son «n.l pre^uct of 
the arid salt dnerts. the Slav is tho piquet of 
the marrh. The original home of tho 
l\.lr-.i«-ft distiict ftlwut half aa Urge M hoglamJ, 
triancuUr in shape with the towna of Hirst- 
Utd>v>k, Mohilea and Kiev forming the npices. 
The whole district w^a onco :» Uke nnd even MW 
coudals^iainlv of marahlan.l formed by the nier 
Ptipet. Thia a-aat ext*nt of m*r«hlind haJ » 

d~eliling effect on ita 5nhabitant.a. lntem«ir«o 

waa difficult, well-nigh imi«»-<ible, except when 
winter cave aUhility to the treicheroua qiiag- 
mirea. It waa eaajer for the Yikinga to traveree 

• PeUker— /fkiJory 

il 


the network of water* which extend from the 
Kiltie to the Cmpian than for the Slavs on one 
side of the marsh to viait their neighbours on 
the other. Tho ancient Slavs therefore lived in 
isolated communities lacking both politic-al and 
sodal unity. “ Mfturicius tostifies that they 

were “kinglesa end hoatilo to one another and 

never oarod to form bands." The historian Pro- 
copius tells us “ that they were not luled by one 
man hut lived from the earliest time* m ‘ demo- 
cracy ' And so they deliberated in common on all 
their ftir.»ira-goo.l and l»id," Not only did their 
roarahy homo miliuto against political and eocial 
cohesion but it also Ripped their vitality, nml 
stunteil tho growth of men, cattle Hnd vegetation, 
depriving its iiibubitants of physical foiro and 
reducing them to tho humblest kind of Riibhist- 
ence. Th« reeds and rushes of the marsh were 
unsuitable foci for cuttle; the all-pervading 
inarahwndcrail sgriculluro on a hrge scale impos- 
sible, so that the inhabitants weio reduced to 
living mainly by hunUng, fL«iiiag, pig-reniing nnd 
tho cultivation of manna-grass, — tho only kind of 
grain which llourisheil in that unhealthy region. 

Many of the eharocteristics of the primitive 
SI »v survive to thU day in the inhabitant of 
White lluisia. “ The White Ilu-ssian is above 
all ft Csherman nnd ft husbandman. Void of all 
•nterpri-ke he leavea others to trade with the 
fruits of his labour and they drain him to the 
l.ixt farthing. Drunkenness is hU. only hateful 
quality; olherwiso ho has attractive traits. He 
is thrifty almost to avniice in the management 
of his nffaira, nnd shows an endurance that hai- 
moni'cs little with his slender physique. He is 
in no way aggres.<iie, but rather dreamy, confid- 
ing, not at all malicious, good-tempered, not with- 
out dignity, very hospitable, and a lover of amuse- 
ment. The dance, the song and music are his 
Dstural elements. On summer evenings the village 
youths assemble in the streets and afterwards 
promenade the whole night long einging in chorus 
by P«!«ker, t. c. 42(}. 
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8■lf'^tion of energy, dislike of co oi>oratiQn, rojni* Tlie Atiny, Nnvy, Churcli, nnd Civil Kenico "B tre 

diation of responsibility, lack of inithtivo, Uio* th« only jmife'-sioiiH svliiyli broiiglit distinctiOT 

tyrnnny of tlio fnniily, tlio insignificnnco of thw ninl j'lninenro iti tljeso wns tlio lot of n favouiM 

individuil.” To reiiiovo tliese s\na n Ilorrulwin few. Corrnption and incomj)cteneo were life in 

task, but tlie Emperor did not shiuik from it. nil. The vest rrmsti of tlio j)c-oplo were Rcrfe, 

■ Ho found his country a Hcmi-OiiontiU power, ho chnimsi to the soil and without political or fcocial 

nndoher a^W8tern nation ; ho found her mlated iiglito, entirely in tho power of tlio Landowner*, 

from the West, shut in on from tho wa on tho No my of ho|H) lighted up tho fiitiiio for the 

north-west by Sweden, cut ofV fiom Kuiopo on wretthed serf. “K>ltinttinn «ae prohibited to 
tho svpst by Poland, and baned fiom tho llLaek him ; lits ngriruUiir.ni impIeiiioiiUi weio of a very 

Sea by Turkey. With indomitalilo pcrFcxcmnco nidiincntary kind ; hiK cittic weie few and stunt- 

he set himself to jcform tho internal inslitulions In matUiiN ccc!vsiastiu.i! tho Oiiho<lox 

and raise them fiom a l«iibaiic love) to that of Ohiirrh was all-jKiwerful and was legardcd with 
tho Western states. Ho mw witli a Ftatesni.air8 oircction by tho ficopic. 

foresight that if his country was to occupy its On tho murder of Paul I, in 1801, Alexander I. 
rightful pUce among tho nations of tho West that bocamo Tsar. Ilis accession was hailed with de- 

her way must be cleared towards tho aca. With light by tho nation, and his subjecU looked for- 

this ond in view he made war on tho Snetles and ward wiUi hope to thn reign of one who was 

established hia new c.apita1, St. Petcisburg, on known to po.'o>cs» enlightened view. From h'S 

the shores of the gulf of Finland. Tho wmbnesa tutor Ijaharj^, he Imd imbibed the lilwral views 

of Tuikey paved tho way for Uussian domination of Uou«M‘.-m and Voltaii o. Their hopes ivero not 

in the Black Sea. Poland was already weak. disappointed. During the first ten years Durocr- 

The policy thus initiated by Peter the Cieat wna one domestic leforroa were enrried out. The 

carri^ on hy his Buccebsors, and in spit© of re- ndmuiistmlion w.w remoelclled ; the nobility were 

lapses progress wna maintained. Catherine II. granted their ancient riglita ; merebnotR end pee* 

extended tho boundaries of the Empire wcstw.aid* snnU were allowed to hoM land ; the fetters pbeed 

by sharing in the pailitions of Poland In her on trade woe stiuck off; tl.e censorship of the 

reign the Crimea was finally contiuercd and Russia press was relaxed : education was extended, and 

beoatne the most powerful nation on the Black many legal reforms were carried out 

Bea. Constant process was also made in extend- In foicign affairs a change of policy was inaugu* 
ing the Empire in the East. rated. Owing to Paul's infatuation for Napoleon,* 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century, I^****^ had liecome involved in war with Britain. 
. Rusnlahadan area of about 2,000,000, equaromiles "^he young Tsar formed a coalition againht 
and a population estimated at about 50,000,000. Prussia nlone remained doubtful, and it 

.In spite of her gieat extent, she was with the '*•'’* the urgent appeals of Alexander I. 
exception of Poland, a united empire. Tlie backed by the'entreatieb of Stein that routed 

central provinces were of Slav blood, not without Frederick William and his Prussians from tbeir 

some Talar admixture, avhicli iiKieases in the lethargy. Aiistesiits and Jena saw the atmies 

east and south-east. The Baltic Provinces were the Alliance routed and the dis.appointment of 
‘inhabited by Letts, Lilhu.anians and Finns; of Alexander’s hopes. Napoleon invaded Ro.'fia, 
these the Letts and Lithuanians had been for Alexander was compelled to make x>eflco with 

centuries under German influence. Her popula- ^'Bpojwn at Tilsit, 1807. This pence committed 

tion at this period was mainly lural, only some Bursia to Napoleon’s economic designs, and led 

five per cent, of the whole living in towns, the to the Russian conquest of Finland from Sweden 

Largest of which were St. Peteisburg with (1809), and incidentally to tho Finnish Question. 

.’100,000 inhabitants and Moscow with about . I'BpoleoTi offended Russia by the crea- 

230,000. The population was composed of two the Grand Duchy of W.arraw which rob- 

classes, nobles and serfs. Peter the Great had Russia of most of Poland and 'raised up « 

striven to build up a middle class of traders and powerful enemy on her westein frontier. The 

craftsmen, but without much success. Foreign result wna that Russia threw in her lot with the 

trade was mainly in the hands of aliens or Jews Allies, Ruveia avns invaded, and Moscow burnt. 

E.lucatiori,in spile of Peter’s efToils, had made Alexander was the soul of’ the Coalition which 

hut little progress. The learned professions had oveHhrcw Napoleon at Leipzig (1813), the 
. no coiporate existence, and the possession of Battle of the Nations, and entered Paris on 

eipital was ftlmost restricted to the nolnlitv. 

^ ' £^*pan*fon of Suitia, p>Ea 12. 
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reign. The wnr with Jnjnn whicli seemed fraught 
with the disaster to llu-Jsia has really been a 
blessing iu disguise. Rassia's defeat forced her 
sovereign and his ministers to throw themselves 
in earnest into the task of trying to satisfy the 
political aspirations of the country. The result 
of tills was tho proraulgnlion of a decree consti- 
tuting a Chamber of Deputies or Duma, freely 
elected by the people, and .an Upper House, or 
Impel ial Council, whose membera .ire selected 
p.artly by election and partly by nomination. 
Here are collected a most beteiogenoua assembly 
of nationalities — Cieat UussUn', LHth^ Uusstins, 
I’inns, T.atars, Doles, Ilusso Germans, Cirenssians, 
etc. The numlicr of parties is almost ns large na 
the number of n.ationalities. The onltinet iinhho 
oura ia nominated by the Ts.ar, though hia choice 
is limite<l hy tho fuet that he must choos® mlids* 
tera who will receive tho support of the Duma. 
D(ad-locks havo occuned several times and are 
likely to occur again in futuio, but slowly and 
surely the Russian people are woiking out tlieir 
polltic.il salvation ns they have woikcd out their 
ecnnoinic nnd social salvation. 

It is true that much remains to bo done oven 
in those two list spheres. Education is still back' 
wanl, “ blit three gro.at e<liiontional fartors are at 
work 5 tho first is tlio flovornmont ducalional 
' system which is doing its utmost to extend lower 
secund.iry nnd higher education throughout the 
* Empire ; tho second ia the army in which every 
unlettered recruit is taught to read and write ; 
nnd the third is to bo found in tho practical edu- 
cation given in tlie villagea«srn)bl!es which are 
spread liho a network over the Empire, and whero 
all communal airdrs are discusseil nnd settled.” 
A new spirit has begun to pervade tho people. 
In ftgricuUuml nll'urs the jreasantry ate relinqui- 
shing their conservative methals and romife^ting 
a progi-CHsive spirit. Industrially the country, is 
p,».<i.dng through n revolution, which wj-iy not 


inaptly bo comp.ared with the English Industrial 
Revolution of the eighteenth centuiy. A neiv 
meicantile and middle class Ims arisen, full of 
sympathy with culture and progiess. The stnnd- 
anl of comfort has averywheio lisen. The' sons 
of the new middle cl.sBs are l*ing well-educated 
in schools, tcehnir-'»l colleges nnd univeisities. 
The clergy, on the whole, aie tlio most backward 
chiss, but under the now regime their attitude is 
neutral towards science nnd culture rather than 
obstructive. The clmivh must not be entirely 
blamed for the peisecution of the Jews. It is 
true that they are not guiltless, but much of the 
hatred of the Jew lias been duo to economic 
rather than religious taiiiscs. The Jewish money, 
feuderin tho {wst made himself both indhpensnbh 
to and hated hy the Russian peasant. 

Tho nobles h.avo n)«o sh.ired in tljo general pro- 
grcssi They haxe been described by a competent 
judge ns “nell-educnted, highly cultured, remark- 
ably open-minded, most anxious to acquaint them- 
selves with the latest ideas iu science, literature 
and art, and very fond of studying the most ad- 
vanced foreign theories of social and political 
development, with a view to applying them to 
their own country*.’’ 

R'e will concliido this sketch of the political 
and social dciVlopment of Russia hy quoting 
Sir Donald Mnekensie Wallace’s summing np of 
Uussii’s relation to England— “ The conflic- 
ting intcrosts of tho two great powers 'are 
not so irreconcilable .os they are so often 
represented, nnd the chances of solving the 
diflicult problem by mutually satisfactory com- 
promises may be greatly increased by cultivating 
friendly relations with the Power which was 
formeily our rival and now our ally.” All that 
has occurred sinco the War began tends to 
jM.st»fy tiiisoptimfstfc view of the future relations 
between the Unsshti nnd Tlritish Em pires. 

• llMkeozia IValtace, I. c. 2, ttirf page j;a. ' ' 


THE IDEAS. OF BERNHARDT 

BY MR. t. E. WEEDY. 


T was long ago pointed out hy Xfadaine Do 
U St.\el tint “thought, which mints other 
ff people, excites the Oerinans,” If that was 
true of tho Germany of her dayvit is tniCr 
of ino<lcrn Germany, and in our time the thought 
of Germany Ins bmn singulnly feverish, full of 
besidy doctrine and megaloraanw. The hasty 


people who e.xi>ound the causes of the war in the 
halt penny p.apcrs have seized on the name of 
Nkdsrehe and draggeJ it into every discussion 
xntb the Insurance which only complete ignornneo 
of his work can give. The truth is th.et onlv to a 
very limited extent, and tlien mostly indircctlv 
can ^letezcho be regarded as the author of 
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the mo\em(>iil which niltnitittcil in (Jcnnnti 
n^'giession tlio wiir. lli'< prc.it ntitl ilisoi-iipr- 
cJ iiiiml wfts timt of f\ jxiot mlluT tlmn timt of a 
philoxophcr — tnnuy of liin lih-iK r.in Ik* ivirnliclisl 
oat of Willmin Hlako — nntl iui c.innot luwKihly la* 
rcguiletl nn “ ti Pifo Bui(Jo." Thoro in much ostin* 
Viiginco, much morhiility, much ferocious ^goUnm 
in Nictszcii*?, hut there am imlinputtihlo flnkhceof 
wivlom, (‘Icmentsof real gnuxleui, niiil for tlin 
iH'Ciiminating reader n tonic ngninnt Muitiinent* 
alism that in dingcrnui only if nwailuutHl in 
largo doves. It is to lo«sor men, tr> the notoii- 
ously hinatical histnu.in TiietKihku nnil to the 
ogregioiin llernhardi, that wo must look for the 
clearer and coiraer doctrinea whicli ha\o heljicii to 
intensify the madness of moilern Geimany. 

Of nemhardi tho man, them is littln to nay. 
II 0 19 over aixty years of ago, a letirod Geneial 
living on his estate in Silcsi I, and writiog tlieio 
books which have nn great intiinMe vulwo hut 
whi 'll has gToallr stiinidated tha (ietman mdi- 
tarista and thoi-ofuro cliini attention. 

Bornhardi’s wiitings on the nietiKsU by nhicli 
vrur Rhoiihl bo waged do not here tcjncern iis. Wo 
have to deal with (i) his belief that war is in 
itself “an instiument of culture,” and (li) lus 
conviction that war is a necessity for (teiiii.in}, 
unless Rho is to lose her position *As taganis the 
first part of tho oiK|uiiy, it may ehortly Ixi aabl 
. that there Is a considerable amount of half truth 
in Bernhardi's contentions. War does iimloiibt- 
edly bring out Rome valuable <]ua1itics in civili'^Ml 
mankind, which in peace are li-ablo to decay or at 
least to lie dormant. The thing is a platitude 
and here it may be said that Eernhardi is an in- 
veterate platitude monger, with no really fine 
quality of mind, though with a kind of crude 
power of pressing assertions lioine. The proper 
answer to tho first part of Eemhanli'e case is not 
denial of the truths he exaggerates but the retort 
that his contention fs meiely a criticism of our 
failure to make peace a finer thing The inference 
which wisdom would di.iw from his inemiss ii, 
not — “Then let us rush into war,” but, “lotos 
make peace something more heiotcal than tlie 
mere negation of war.” Ah for the second pait 
of his case, it needs moie detailed stitemeut. 

Being a Oorman, with the hiimouiless megnlo- 
mania of modern or Piiie«iani'e<l Germany in his 
very maiTow, he calmly assumes ns a sort of law 
that Geimany must be morally (“ morally ” is 
good) entitled to acquire such territories ns other 
Powers now hold, for by their possession she 


wmiM Ixinnahlci] to “ find IicrJelf," to i-ciliwi her 
national aipinitioriH. That this in not a burJceque 
of liii aiew limy Ijo ontiily rIiowii. Ho writes in 
the Hork tninataUsI aa “ llriUin, fJcitimny'n 
Var>a1 ” to thia I'frect: — Tho CcnimnK are the 
most ciiltiiicd racoon tho earth; they started 
Iftto in tho rnco for colonic*; they Ix-licvo they 
could inako licttcr iiwi of colonies tlmn Great 
Ilntaiii and Franco Jmvo done; therefore they 
hail* n uiarat right to acquire |{rjli*h niid French 
folniiics* 'fim inonil qiichtlori U-ing tliuseimjdy 
M'ttksi, llcriilmidt tiirim to tho probleBis of piuc- 
ticil |>olitriK. Arcoidiiig to liini, the Tnph* 
fenfi* ia (Ui-ccte<| ngaiuht Gcritmny, wherca* of 
coumn it wa* entirely defetikivo and so vogue that 
Groat llritainV intervention in thia w.ar would 
have licen iiiicortAin if Ik-lginii neutrality had not 
licsin violated. Ami why ia Great lirimin eo de- 
termined to ilentroy Geinmny'a navy? Itenihsrdi 
is ready with the movt f.intoKtic explanation ever 
given by n profesvcsl anthoiEy on iiiternstfonal 
alfiiiiN. Grciit Britain, lio deeluroR, ex|a‘cfR eien* 
tiially to hiivo to fight the UniUnf States*! She 
darcil not link that with w> i.oweifiil'a fieet na the 
German In Kur(>|iean walei-H. Coniwpiently, 
according to ncrnlmisli. ^he Ima for ypniw licen 
anxious to bring almiit war and Rtnasli tho Ger- 
man fleet wlnlo aa vet tho Ahglo-Amoiicnn war 
was a long way off uf coiiroe, tlio explanation of 
tins chimt>y and fm •fetches] fiction is that llem- 
liardi dam not avow th»t Geiinuny ImR for years * 
persistently rhallongcd British iiuial supremacy, 
while on bind Khe was making lici-self on the 
whole the fi.ht niilitaiv Powei in the world. 

“Hemmed in” by Great Britain, France and 
Hussia, liciiied all opportunity of asserting her 
prwious moral right to other nations’ colonies, 
^d biirsiing with the {mrvenu pride of a new 
fcmpire, for which Bernhaidi finds prettier name, 
Germany finds war “amoral and biological ne- 
c^sity. T»oyears ago he winte A policy 
"L”®,,*''* ”'‘dy to act is demanded in the interest 
o! self-preveriation out of i>o1itift.| wisilom. It 
wciuld jio i>ry dingeioua to follow a wailing 
polwy And again If we maintain an atti- 
tude^ inactivity and drift, Germany’s position 
will bi^mo more and more unfavourable." He 
♦ I!?®* fof that war which was 

to M an instrument of culture ” (applied to the 
hwtonc art-treasures of Belgium) and to prove 
. vluim that the Germans are the 

most Idealistic and enlightened of peoples. 



THE DHEfcOFUL STORY OF WILLIAM AfID THE MATCHES. 



It nlinost milker mo cry to tell 
Wlifit fojiinli Willi.atii once licfell. 
llo'tl grown morp litMilhtrong every fl.iy 
Ami now vtih left alone at l>!i*y. 

U|ion the tiible clo'-o at liaiul 
A box of matclies chanccrl to fctiind. 

-Vow Dame Ktiropx oft lind told him 
Tint if lie touched them she «oiild scold 
litm 

Itnt Wjllinm said, “ Oh. ulnt ,i pity, 
t'oi when they burn it is so pretty ! 

So long I’ve «jiUe<l for this game ' 

They cincklo and they spurt iind llaine !’’ 

The pubsy cits hraid this, 

And they begui to hisa, 

Ami Uietch their claws. 

And iftUe their imwb ; 

“ Me-ow," they said, “ mo ow, me o ; 
Vou’ll burn to death if y ou do so !” 

Itut NVilhnm would not tnko advice 
Jlo lit A match— it was bo nice ! 

It crackled so, it burnt so clem- 
te.XActly like the picture here). 

He jutopeil for joj- and ran nbout, 

And WAS too pleased to put it out. 

The pussy-cats were still 
Alarmed nt naughty Will' 

They stretched their claws, 

And raised their paws : 

" Tis x-eiy, very wrong, you know ; 

me-ol Mc-ow.me-ol 
You will be burnt if jou do so I 



But see, O wli-it a Haming storm ! 
2m* ** ' 

His tunic burns, his arms, his liair, 
He burns all over, evcrywheie. 


Then how tho pussj'-casts did oicw. 

What oKo, pool pussies, could they do ? 
They btieamcd at him, 'twas all in vain, 
And then they screamed and screamed 
again 

*' Hake haste.' make luiste! mo ow, me-of 
He’ll burn to death, wo told him so !” 


So Will was burnt, with all his clothes, 
Hi^ amis and hands and ejes and nose ; 
AU perished in a darning crash — 

Kxcept the points of his inoiistaclie ! 
And nothing el&e but these was found 
Among his ashes on the giound. 


Aad trAea ffaoJcais sni Ae^A/e 
The smoking ruins, how they cried ! 
“M«-ow me-oo, me-ow me-oo. 

What will our German Empire do ?” 

The teare i«n down their cheeks to fast 
They made a little pond at last. 

* Ffoai Messrs Methuen & Co s , publication.— 

** Swollen beaded William." 



(ir.NRRAL VON UOI.TKE. 

Ttie Oermtn Ofnrralidioioia (he^V«r of ItiU 
and ttia Victor of 6^«n, Von Moltke'o oame 
}■ itill on io»]><ralion to tho Orrtoaai. Krem 
*11 account* 0>o (lermaD 8l*IT i« following; 
cioteir Die pTiociplo* and nclbodiiald down 
bj tbii great •tralrgiit. 



The National Songs ol the Belligerents 

BY PROF. K. C. MACARTNEY, M.A.. 

(0/ the Madias Christian College.) 


TIIF. ESfiLlSn NATtOXAL ASTHEV. 

EARLY all nations possess battle-Eongs nnd 
battle-tunes, and tlie value of these to 
an army in the field is immense, seeing 
that very much depends upon arousing the 
enthusiasm oi the individual soldier. This has 
been recognised by some Governments, notably 
the German, who tmin their armies to ang at 
t)je w’Ofxl of command with as much ease as they 
tmin them to shoot. In the British Army, 
however, the songs of the troops are not the 
songs which have been hallowed by tradition, but, 
as a rule, the latest music-hall ditty, the English 
soldier does not care to sing about himself. 
There are however some songs and hymns in 
which the British Empire as a whole gives vent 
to its feelings of patriotism in moments of exalt- 
ation. The most conspicuous among these is 
the National Anthem, * God Save the King.’ It 
was a thoroughly British instinct which prompt- 
ed Mi. Crooks, Labour M.l*. for IVoolwich, to 
Htirt the singing of this Hymn on the proj-ogi- 
tion of Parliament the other day. 

Tlie origin of this most famous of all National 
Anthems is still unceitain. No trace of either 
wonls or music can be found earlier tli.an the ^ 
fust >ears of the 17th century. The first claim- ‘ 
aiit Ins always been favouied because of bis 
name. Dr. John Bull. His Ayro corresponds to 
jnrt of the air of * Ood Save the King,’ and was 
actually used for a Latin Hymn, on which some 
claim to base the English sung in the Royal 
Chapel in 1688, but neither the l^tin Hymn nor 
k, the English Ayre exactly correspond with the 
Anthem. Other songs, the airs of which b,ave a • 
partial resemblance to that of ‘ God Save the 
King 'are “ llpmember, O thou man " ( 1611 ), 

“ Franklin is fled away ” (1669), and an air by 
Dr. Purcell published in 1G9C upon which is 
based a claim put foiward in favour of this 
great musician 

Perhaps the ltc«6 claimant to the authorship of 
the words Henry Carey, who is teportwl to 
luvo sung them in 1740, at a banquet to celebrato 


the taking of Portobello, In 1742 the words and 
music weie published by Kidson. During the 
excitement attending the Jacobite rising of 1745, 

‘ God Save the King ' was sung ns a pro- 
Ifanoverian patriotic song at Dnuy Lane and 
Covent Garden, and was published, words only, 
in The GentletnarCa ifugasine for October of that 
year. It is quite possible that the w'ords are in 
older songs, but very little trace of them remains. 
It is true that Late in the 17th century the pass 
word was given to the Navy of ‘ God Save the 
King ’ with the countersign * Long may He 
Reign,’ but no theory of an earlier date of author- 
ship for ‘ God Save the King’ could possibly be 
built upon so slight a foundation. tVe hare, 
therefore, to conclude that the Anthem was first 
composed io the reign of King George 11, A 
reference to the text of the verses will show that 
it could not have been sung to delight the ear of 
a Tudor or Stuart Sovereign : 

May be defend our lews 

Aod ever give ue ceuee 

To Siog with heart end voice 

Ood Save the King 

has something Whiggish in the sound of it, rhyme 
and lyrical fervour have both here succumbed 
under the weight of constitutional theory. The 
first vei^ is the one most commonly sung, and it 
ie cerfciinly the best. Scrupulous persons have 
objectiid to the fiery pugnacity of the second 
verse, and those who are quite unmoved by such 
considerations will, no doubt agree that ‘ knavish 
tricks • as a rhyme for ‘ politics ’ is . perilously 
near to the licences allowed only in comic verse. 
We have pointed out that the defect of tho last 
verso is that it lacks the intensity of the otlier 
two. It has often happened that on very special 
occasions verses have been added to the National 
Anthem, as, for example, on the occasion of 
the Diamond Jubilee celebrations of her I.ate 
Majesty Queen Victoria, but the«e verses have 
never survived the occasion .for which they’ 
appeared. , 

The text of the Anthem js as follows ; 
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pootry eclioiiig Ihu roll of iliuiiiH luij tlio rattlo of 
inuskctry.unilgenomlly written ill llie cxuJtiition 
of victory. To this class belong coiii})osttionK like 
Thomson’s * Uulo Hritannm,’ ‘Tho British 
Oroiiailiers,’ and many of tho poems of Sir 
^Valte^ Scott and Tiiomas Campbell. The Hcopo 
of this article does not permit more than a |Msh- 
ing loferonco to tho United States of America, 
but that country is particularly rich in verho of 
this kind mostly niisnig out of tho Civil War. 

Wo have not been iiblo to secuni particnhais of 
tho National lljmns oi Hongs of Seraua, oi n 
Miitahlo tianslation of tho Japanese National 
Bong. Among the otheu iiations. of Enrojio thcio 


is a toiidcncy to iiiiihc us« of tho tunes of ‘(lol 
&IVO tlio icing’ find tho ‘ Miirecillai'e ’ ui><)'‘ 
ocaisiotia of coieinoiiy, ns wo have nheady fchown 
in the case of the Lnglii-h Hymn, 

THE JAI'ASXSi: XATIO.VAL ANTHEM. 

Tlic following trntihlation of the Ju|i!it)i^c 
Nution-il Hymns has been eent to us which we 
n<Id for the Kike of completeness though it li uilly 
coiii|uics with the versions of tlio other Antliciu' 
and Songs given. 

M*j our I'tup'ror's reiRO endure, wlica a llioii*»n<l 

Are grown old, ni)ri»d fold 

lake SindgraiiK, in firm rock insaecd, 

Changclet* last ; bciring tnoit of ages put. 


THE LATE EARL ROBERTS. 


tiiily genuine and profound shock of sorrow 
wascjvusedby the death of “Bobs” tbemost 
famous and acknowledgedly the best beloved 
* of British soldiers on November 14, 11114. 
At the ripe old age of 82 the venerable warrior 
was unsparing in his devotion to his king and 
country and exerted himself to tho utmost in 
getting up the contingents for the war with 
Germany. He went to France to greet the 
Indian troops of winch he was Colonel-in-Cbief 
contracted a chill and succumbed to pneumonia 
after, a short illness. As it has been truly 
observed “ tbe end near the fighting line, in the 
greatest war in history, near tho Indisu troops by 
■whom he was held in such deep affection was one 
fitting such a great soldier.” 

Born in Cawnpore in India on the 30th Septem- 
ber 1832, Frederick Sleigh Roberts spent most of 
his early childhood in England. After some 
schooling at Eton and other places he obtained a 
Commission in tbe Bengal Cavalry and set out 
for India, reaching Calcutta in April, 1852. 
His chance for an active military service came 
with tbe Mutiny in 1857. It was in one of 
tbe fights befoi-G Delhi that Roberts came by 
his first wound. He served all through the 
Slutiny with credit and at an engagement at 
Jvhudaganj on the Kali Nadi he won tho 
Victoria Cross for two valarous acts in lescuinc; 
an officer named Yoiingbusband and for retriovini; 
a British standard at the risk of hw life. Then 
followed a series of brilliant .achievements in 
quick succession. Ho stormed Lucknow, served 
in the Abvi»siiuaii Camixiign of 1868, In tlieLushai 
Expeditidn of 1871-72 and in the Afghan "War 


of 1878. Un the 31ht of July 1880 ho it-Jih- 
cd Kand.ihnr end routed tho Afghans. It “ 
liLstonc inarch and one of tho few military fiats 
of modern warfare. Boon after, ho became a 
Peer and a Field Mai>lmll. 

Then came tbe Boer War with the triuoiih o* 
British aims which corfirtned his reputation. Hi'' 
meiitoiious services were amplyacknowledgedwitb 
a generous present from the National Exchequer. 

During his active and busy career Lord RolcU^ 
found time to write a book on the JiUe of Wtllwj'' 
ton and the celebrated /brfy-cfie Yeara in Jniha 
after ho letired, and he laboured unceasingly 
in drawing his country’s attention to the inade- 
quacy of the military forces of Great Britain and 
tho necessity of introducing some kind of conscrip- 
tion. “ Littlo Bobs ” was the idol of the British 
army. Among the Indian tioopshewas ngre.it 
lavxiuiite and his trust in them was never for a 
moment abused. The last scene of his labours !>■ ' 
thus in harmony with his caieer. He died 
among the troops he loxed so well and in the 
arms of his old friend Sir Pratnp of Jodhpur. 
“Death came to him at last,” said tbe Prinio 
Minister in the House of Commons in pro- 
posing a motion for a national monument to 
his memory, “where he would have liked to 
have died, fresh from leviewing Indian tioopS) 
to whom bis name and fame were a watch- 
word and inbciitance, and saluted, ns he passed 
Away by the distant roar of guns, which fell like 
mnsic on the eais of tho ing warrior, suricund- 
cdhy Lis comrades in aims, showing tlio same 
dauntless heroism us ever.” 
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THE LION AND THE COBS. 

“ Oae touch <»( dsnger maben tli* Empire fcio." 

Daily DUpaleh 



TtlE ZOtM MADRAS INFANTRY, 




THE ORIGIN OF THE MADRAS SEPOY 

BY MR. HENRY DODWELL, M.A. 


-X HE locent .lesp.itch of tlio Madms Sappers on 
ST activo beivico naturilly 8iigge-.ta to the 
^ mind tho long history of the Sepoy Forces 
* in the Madras Army. Altliongh half- 
military peons had long been maintained, as well 
by the President and Council of Fort St. Geoige 
.IS by the French at Pondichery and the Dutch 
at Negapatam, and although these had on ocgy- 
bions fcerved against the pred.itory attacks of local 
Nawahs, they were too irregular, undisciplined 
and ill-urmed a body to bo of effective value. 
Those armed with guns of any sort possessed 
matchlocks, not flintdocks ; many were armed 
with bamboo lances ; otheis with swoid and target. 
Little if any training was attempted ; and tho 
men came and went, were entertained and 
leduced, with the greatest frotiuency. 

Sepoy tioops teem first to have been eftec- 
tively employed, not on the Coromandel, but on 
the Malabar Coast Thev-e, as here, English and 

• French were established close to each other , and 
their rolitions were embittered by commeraal 
rivalry many years before the great struggle 

* between the two nations began in the Ctirnatic. 
Thepiincipal article of trade was pepper, which 
was expoited to Europe, to Persia and to 
China. In those days tho coast was occupied by 
numerous small princes, most of whom had made 
treaties with one or other of tho European com- 
panies granting the exclusive privilege of buying 
pepper within their narrow dominions. Ihis led to 
interminable intrigues. Both French and English 
factories busily endeavoured to extend their own 
and curtail their rivals’ opportunities of pnicbase. 
On .more than one occasion this resulted in French 
and English nearly coming to blows; and very 
often the little fortresses of Telllcherry and Mabv 
wore threatened by a league of Mal.ib.vr princo- 
lLn'’s. At neither did tr.vde warrant a considerable 
European garrison ; and so began the custom of 
taking into service bodies of soldiers recruited on 
th.vt coast. 

A word or two must be said about these troops 
and their organisation. They weie most effec- 
tively recruited by some well-known paiti^an 
leatleiTs, such as Abdul Rihman whom Ranga Fillai 
mentions so often, or Ishniael Khan whom tho 


English atTelHcheiry tried to sccuic as the com- 
mandant of their sepoys, who wns lepoited to lo 
‘famous throughout Asia,' hut wlio piefcned 
taking sorvico under the Viceroy of Goa to enlist- 
ing tmdei British colouis. These sepoys (they 
were specifically so called in conti-adivtinction to 
‘ Cahquilonei s,’ ‘Cotiotomen’ or ‘ Tellicheiry 
Moors’) weie mainly lecruited on the noithein 
part of the coast, in what now forms the Cannni 
districts of Madras and Bombay. Tho grc.at 
difliculty always was to get lecruiti who posvetsed 
weapons. In the instructions to an ogent sent to 
raiso men, we read that recruits without guns, or 
at least without swords ami t.irgets, are u-elesa, 
The earliest lelercnce to these people oppeni»r 
to be in the Pondicheiy Recortls. It is stated 
that when La Bouidounais in 1741 went to htaliii 
to rescue it from the attacks of the [N'airs, ho 
found sepoys in tho Frencli service. In the next 
year three companies were transferred to the 
Coromandel Coast. These seem to have been ' 
comn).anded by Abdul Rahman, llnssan Sahib, 
and Bikkan Khan. Abdul Rahman was believ- 
ed to be the man who killed Anwar-ud-din 
Khan at Ambur, and Bikkan Khan figuies 
unfortunately in the pages of Orme. Such was, 
tho origin of tho sepoy on the Coromandel Coast. 

Tlie^ oigani&atiou and discipline which they 
received at the hands of the French, is an obscure 
and uncertniit matter. Variou.s writers h.i\e 
alleged that Dupleix drilled them after the 
European manner : but tbeie is so much demon- 
strable .falsity mixed up with the . traditional 
account of Duplein’ sepoys that it is well to be 
cautious. Dupleit himself, writing on the subject 
after his return to Europe, says that none .were 
known on the co-ast till 1746, although they weie 
certainly present four ye.ars earlier. "Weber talks 
of 1,500 being, in Pondicherry in 1740 though 
only 300 were obtained and that two years later. 
Malleson with his u.-iual impetuous indUciiniina- 
tion takes tlie largest figure which he can find in 
gosuping memoirs, and states them at 5,000 1 
Further, regarding the claim of drilling these 
sepoys European-wise, it was put forwHid on 
behalf of Francois Martin, who ruled Pondichery 
forty odd years before the time of Dupleix ; and 
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nWuswTis, Rccm to point to RomctUing filmiUr, 
ftro to bo found nt Madiiis in tbo Iwt dcrailo of 
tho I7th nnd in Hong'll in thu firub dccadn of tlio 
18th century. 

It appeirs possible that sporadic and ti-nmiciit 
ciVoits oeio made to drill tho peons of an oailicr 
day; but no trsco of any tradition Kur\-ivcK to 
show that such a pructico continued to csiat 
for any length of time ; and tho probabilities arc, 
on tho ashole, against its existence at any of thcao 
earlier times. So far as Diiplci.x's adtniniatm* 
tion is concerned, there seems to bo no cxidcnco 
to suggest that tho French fcpoy companica 
were at any time othcered by Kurope.ans ; 
and if this negative evidence bo accepted, it 
seems unlikely that tho French sepoys were ever 
drilled according to tho Euiopean method. It 
may, ho'vever,bo conjectured that they were armed 
avith flint-lock muskets, and that they followed 
tho European musketry cxcicise in order to 
facilitate that rapidity of fire which then, os now, 
was an essential factor of success on tho Inttleficld. 

For several years the English at Fort St. David 
only followed the lead already given by tho French. 
They too procured sepoys from their settlements 
on the Malabar Coast ; they too left them to bo 
otKcered by the men who had raised them ; and 
it may be added, their experience was somewhat 
unfortunate. It has already been stated that 
Bikkan Khan comm-anded one of the French com- 
P'lnies that were brought lound in 1742. Next 
year he and his coinp.my were sent back again, 
and the company w.is broke Pi-e«umnbly he was, 
therefore, the least efficient of the three French 
caramandants. Sboitly after, ho was tnken into 
the English service, and it was he who command- 
ed the company of sepoys which reached Fort St. 
David in 1747. It was very natural for him to 
enter into correspondence with his former conj- 
panions-in-arms ; naturally too it led to proposals 
for him to change the English service for tho 
French ; and these proposals seem to have been 
accepted by him and a certain number of his 
command. He was seized, imprisoned, court- 
martialled, and with some of hi^companions banish- 
ed to St. Helena for life. Orme’s account, to a 


cvrelcwsrcnder would tpciu to imply that he hn^?'^ 
liimM'lf them ; but that was not so. Bikkan 
turned up again in tho Mnlabnr Coast 8l>out l « o • 

tiecamctho * head sepoy ' at Malic, and was 

inmutiously poissing through Englif'li terntorj 
with n hunilred men wliom lie had enli'-te'd or 
the Frencli at Mangalore. Ho was soon, however, 
rcle.afed on a rcfercnco to the Mndins Ccunril. 

Such incidents as Bikkan Khan's contcinpl''tci 
desertion nt Foit St. iHvid wereto l>e cspcc < 
with men wlio-o military system moio rescmb 
that of Italian condotticii tlian anything 
Tliey would serve French or English according a^ 
they could get tho l>cst pay and terms of • 

nor could they well feel the lo.vst interest in tie 
disputes which set tho two nations fighting. T e 
French thcnisclve.s wcio to find the same dillicuitj. 
Alter a much longer service than Bikk.an Khan f, 
Abdul Hahmnn himself deserted tho French 
set up inde]>cndent1y in the fortrc«s of Illavana- 
nore (at Orme c.ilN It) whence he impartially pd' 
laged tho villages in tho occupation of the two 
cooip-anica, very much ns the well known 
Khan set up independently nt Sfadura. , 

It was presumably to avoid these and «nii‘ 
lar inconvenienres that after Lolly's siege of 
Madras in 1758-.'»9, the English set to work to 
organiro their sepoy forces. The jndepende*'^ 
companies were formed into battalions, unifotTQed, 
ofllcercd, drilled on tho same lines nsthe Com-^ 
panyV Europe.an troops. To trace this Latter history 
would le.ad one too far afield, and involve too 
long a story. It {«, however, curious at the present 
time to reflect upon the origin of the ‘ sepoy ’ and 
to consider how it has come to pass that the suc- 
cessors of these soldiers of a century’ and a half 
ago are now fighting on Europe.an soil. Macaubvy' 
somewhere in speaking of the wide influences of 
the Seven Years’ 'tVar observes tliat it set tbe 
Induins of tho "West fighting on the Slissi'sippi and 
the Indian of tho E.ast fighting on tho Cauvery. 
But wliat would ho liave said to a war which has 
called together from every province and divi* 
eion of the Empire, men diltering infinitely tn 
race and creed and l.inguage, but animated by a 
common spirit of hostility against a common fo« f 
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COLONIES AND THE WAR. 


Afc tho first threat of thsperilof vai*, the British 
Dominions beyond the seas sprang to the sup^rt 
of the Slothor-country with great alacrity. 

“ Canada stands united from tlie Pacific to the 
Atlanticinherdetenninationto uphold the honour 
and traditionsof the Empire.” So cabled the Duke 
of Connaught representing the public opinion of 
the Dominion. “ All Austinlian resources at© 
for the Empire’s preservation and secuiity," 
s.\id the Piime Jfinister of the Commonwealtli. 
Lord Liverpool, the Governor of Kew Zealand 
c.ahled, “New Zealand is prejttvecl to semi her 
utmost quot-v of help in support of the Eojpire.” 
The youngest of these self-governing Dominionv — 
the Union of South Africa — sent a supeib demon- 
stration of loyalty to the Empire. Everyday brings 
nows of additional offers from the self-governing 
Dominions in the shape of uien , money and materials. 

AUSTftJtU. 

An Australian Navy is placed at the dis|>os-»l 
of the Admiralty and also an Expcdilionaiy 
Forco of 20,000 men, 

'Xlioso hav»> Jjeen supplcmontcd by tlieo/Terof 
another brigade of light horse witii <v btfgado 
train and field abulaiice, 

• ’lo the Austialian Navy «e owe the seeiirity of 
the 1‘lastcrn water*. In -nn action otf Cocoa 
Islands the Si/ilnei/’i gall.vnt action leMiUedin 
the blowing up of tlio /•'miltn. 

XlOOjOOO lor a gmnt to Belgium ; one ton 
butter ; shipments of sheep for British troops .and 
- “ suU’erers in Belgium ” ; CO tons of biscuits .and 
foodstiiir to tbe value of X1,0.'0. 

£uy.»pj 4.yn .vsRFoi'.vj'i.i.'fr. 

For ^’aeat ami Military cruisers 

Xiohr and 7?rt»nl)<5in me placed at the disposal of 
the Admiralty for commerce and protection. 

Two submarines have been purchased and 
pLiccil at the dispowl of tlie Admiralty, also nn 
Exisvlitionary Force of 20,000 men at the expense 
of the Dotnicions. The Expeditionary force which 
is now in the field is a complete contingent, with 
field liospilals and base liospital* and secondary 
hospitals with doctors and nurses. 

Sir It. lloiden {the Prime Minister) lias an- 
nounced that the Government will keep 30.000 
volunteers continuously in training, to be drawn 
upon in units of 10,000 during the war. 


“ I fix no limit," said Sir Robert Borden, Fp<?.ik- 
ing at Italifar, “ to the force we shall send for- 
ward.” No effort, he asserted, is being spared 
“to provide organisation, equipment, and training, 
without which it is useless to send troops into the 
fighting line.” 

The women of Canada, through the Duchess of 
Connaught, li.ave undertaken to equip a Jiospital 
ship, and the Canadian Pacific Ilailw ay have given 
a ship for the purpose. 

C.iptain Ilnoiilton Gault, of Montreal, at his 
own c.-epense, has raised and equipped n regiment. 

fii/ls in Kind . — ?Ihe Dominion, through tho 
Duke of Connaught, has made a gift to the 
Mother-country of a million bags (98 lbs. each) 
of flour. 

X20,000 fiom the women of Canada for forty 
motor nmbul ince car*, half for use in Prance and 
half in England, and ^37,192 for a naval liospi- 
t.il with 100 beds to supplement the “Ilaslar” 
Naval Hospital at Portsmouth. 

Kewfoundl-and h.as undertaken to raise and 
equip a foice of .'lOO men for service abroad, and 
an Aihlitionai force to .strengthen home defence. 


XtW ZEALANC. 

The Naval forces of New Zealand have been 
placed at th« disposal of the Admiralty. 

An Expoditionuy Force of 8,000 men is being 
r.u'<^l and equipped for service at the front. 

£1,000 ftom the CiUrens' Committee of Gi.s- 
bomc as a fnitber contribution for the relief of 
Biitish distiess caused by the war ; £1,000 fiom 
Dunedin foi Ihu relief of Belgian poor. 

A s{uplo.id of food has been sent foi the relief 
of the poor in tiie ilfoCAcr-eountry. 


The Union Government, in order to release 
Imperial tioopa in South Africa, undertakes to 
organise au<l equip an ndequsto force to take the 
place of the Imperial troops General Botha has 
assumed the command of tlie Union Forces. 

It reflects the highest credit on General Botha 
and the Union Government to have been able to 
'overcome the diflicultie.s created by the treacher. 
ons conduct of a handful of Boor Commandants 
and to take the offensive against the German 
Colonies in Africa with more or less m.arked 
Rwcess. On the 1 5th September, i.e. f nl] Jive „eeks 
after the dechii-ation of hostilities between Great 
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llritnin nml Gornriny, Gonerni HojorK, Coni' 
miriilnnt Geiierul of tlio Union IVfcnco Foici*i 
sudOonly ie'igne<l liis otiico. Tlio only loil effect 
of tlio incident was to jnovoko from tlio Mimster 
of Defence a splenilicl statement of tho " Concep- 
tion of duty and honour " cnteitained hy tho 
South African Government and a crushing expo- 
sure of tholato Cominandant'Genernl. Mr. Siniitts 
indignantly pointed out in ansucr to tho Ex- 
Genoral'a indictments against tho Itiitish occiijci- 
tion of South Africa : “ Since tho South African 
War, the Eritish people gave South Afrim her 
entire freedom under a Constitution which makes 
it possihlo for us to realise our national ido.xis 
along our own lines and which, for instance allows 
you to write with impunity a letter for which yon 
would without doubt be liable in the German 
Empire to the extreme penalty.” After justifying 
the necessity for offensiva action against German 
Africa the Minister declares • “ Under thews cir- 
curastancos, it is absurd to speak about aggressive 
action on tho part of tho Union seeing that 
together with the British Empire we have been 
drawn against our wish and will and entirely m 
self-defence into this war " In vindicating the 
honour and loyalty of South Afiica Mr. Smutts 
pointed out in conclusion; “ I cannot concene 
anything more fatal and humiliating than a policy 
of lip-loyalty in fair weather and of a policy of 
neutrality and pro-German sentiment in days of 
storm and stress.” Scarcely had tho sensation of 
this incident subsided when Colonel Marita, one 
of the Dutch Command.ints with his Imndfiil of 
men rebelled in the North West C.ipe Province 
and went over to the Geiinans. Tho I'nion 
Government immediately replaceil M.aritz and 
proclaimed Martial Law stating that they would 
punish all rebels and tiaiitors according to then 
desert.s. Tliis incident caused the utmost indig- 
nation in South Afiica. Dutch p-apers on the 
Band indignantly denounced the treachery of 
Maritz. A number of most inlluential ministers 
of the Dutch lleforracd Church is«ued an open 
letter to the ministers in which they characterised 
Maritz’s conduct ns a shameless bre.ach of faith. 

Judging from the results even these slight 
incidents have not been altogether an nnmixed 
evil. All classes of people enthiisi istically mllied 
to the help of Genei-al Botha avho ns Supreme 
Commander of tho South African Forces has 
justified his part. The action of the premier 
pinphnsisca in the most complete and unquestion- 
able manner the emsbing contempt of the South 
African Government for the factious oppOMtion 


of the ninall body of innlcoiiU’nts led by Oenernl 
Ifpitrog and others, (icnerul Ilotha and his 
c’ollmgucH havo de^irell well of tho Empire. 

The eipliiro nf do Wet (who so treacherously 
hroko tho pledgo given in tho Treaty of Vereenig- 
ing) fttid tho ile.itii of Getieial Beyeis contributed 
pITectiif-ty to the collapse, and the ctptinenud 
Riiitcndcr of aljoiit 7,000 rchc'N was c.anicd out 
with but slight loss to tho loyalists, 

OTiicn roioxic-s. 

.fitinnim ia making a vuhi.able gift of Fiigar. 
Besides this Janiaica was also offerisl .'100,000 
eiguettes (from a local film) “ for nvc of Briti-h 
tioopa at the fi ont ; i.' 1 J.OOO for funds for 
Riilors, soldiers, Ac., and largo presents of oninges 
and cocoa 


.Uavr4liiu . — The jdantern of Mauritius have 
offered n million pounds of rugnr for the Navy 
and a Kimilar Amount for the Army. 

Ihrlatlos 1ms voted .£20,000 from the Colonial 
Treasury nsa contribution to “theexpense of the n'gh- 
ous war now being waged by the Mother country 
and as a symbol of loyalty and nttnehmeut." 

f’tylon . — The Ten rianter’s Association are 
sending a million pound- of tea for the ii«e of 
the troops m tlie field. 

.’iierra Ltone . — £.’>,000 from the LegislntiTO 
Council for tho I'rince of Wales’ Fund. 

Leetcard Islands. — l,248Ib. of gxiava jelly from 
Montserrat for tbo militaiy and naval hospitals 
and the British forces in the field. 

Bermvda. — £:i,4S0 per annum for fifteen years 
(approximately £40,000) towards the cost of the 


Bahamas. — £10,000 from the Legklature ns a 
contribution to the e.xpenditure of the war, “ be- 
ing justly proud of the action of Ilia Majesty’s 
Government in upholding the honour and pHglit- 
e«l word of Great Britain."- 


n'inrfi/wrf I(lan(U.—£ 2,000 from tho St. Lucia 
I^islatise Council for the purchase of Rt. Lucia 
cocoa for the use of the Forces. 

This ia by no means nn exhaustive list. The 
gifts, howevei, are a token of the fervour, devotion 
and loyalty of the British Colonies towards tbo 
august Empire. As H. M. the King Emperor 
rightly pointed out : — 


“ Mj peoples in the se'f-poTerninR Domioioni have 
•howB bejond all doubt that they whole-heartedly endorte 
tho praTB deoiaion which it wae ueceeaary to take. I am 
proud to bo able to ahow to the world that my pcoploa 
overaeat are as determined aa the people of the Dmted 
Kingdom to prosecute a luit cauae to a •n.l.’* 



THE RISE OF THE BALKANS 


BY MB. N. M. MUZDMDAE, b a,, b. bc., (losd.) 


^LIVE centuries of oppression and mis-rule by 
*jjr an “ army of occupation.” A long and a 
^ bitter night of darkness. At last a Balkan 
^ League. And then the day~break, &nd 
then — another struggle with another foe. This 
sums up the history of “ one of the fairest re- 
gions of the world.” The Ottoman £a.pire even 
in the height of its d.<ky, when it included the 
whole Balkan region and even Hungary, was 
nothing but a moss of the most diverse narions 
and fragments of nation.s four times as populous 
as the “ army of occupation " that swayed over 
them. And the history of the Balkans is but the 
history of the unification and growth of these 
diverse fragments, too often and too long weak- 
ened by rivalries among themselves, into distinct 
and separate nationalities. It is the story of the 
retreat of Turkey from Europe. 

The "grim, raw races” of the Balkans, aa 
Mr. Lytton, the future Govemor-Oeneral of 
India, once described them, are but the de«cend- 
ants of the ancient Greeks, Thracians and lly- 
rians, together with the Aryan Slavs that cross^ 
over the Danube in the fifth century, and the 
Turanian Bulgers who came from Central Asia In 
the seventh. In three centuries the iromigrant 
Invaders were absorbed, and in Contict with the 
civnUatlon of ByzanUum outgrew their barbarism. 
Four hundred years jwsa by, and they are thrust 
into darkness again by invaders from the South. 
Few scenes in human history impress one more 
profoundly than the night of 28th May, 1453 
when Sultan Mahomet II, the greatest of the 
great Sultans, a young man of boundless ambi- 
tion, ordered the storming of Constantinople. 
VTith the fall of Constantinople fell the last of 
the Cxsars, fell the Byzantium Empire, and fell 
also the light o! that Empire, and the civiltNition 
of those regions. It was the wreckage of the 
Slavic natJODS, and the beginning of the long 
night of Turkish darkness. 

The fall of Constantinople established the Turk- 
ish Empire in Europe. With a strong foothold 
on Constantinople the Turkish armies overran 
the Balkans. Bulgaria waa annexed. Servia 
became a Turkish Province. Albania followed in 
1459. Bosnia fell in 1465. And Greece, the 
ancient land of arts and letters, suiTered the same 
fate. The Turkish tide rolled on and on, and in 


two hundred years reached the gates of Vienna, 
Here, finally, it was checked. An Empire based 
on nothing but conquest had over-grown itself. 
Turkey was not a coninuepjqg ration capable of 
absorbing the conquered, or even being absorbed 
by them. Turkey was but a conquering army, 
and when conquest ceased, came the recoil and the 
demoralization. It has taken three centuries 
and a half from the defeat at Vienna for this 
demoralization and decadence to work itself out, 
and for the Turkish tide to recede from Vienna 
to the Bvburbs of Constantinople. 

The supremacy of Turkey was always bound up 
with the maintenance of the Turks as a dominant 
caste. Any humanizing of the Turkish adminis- 
tration would have meant the destruction of that 
supremacy. The fight of the Balkan races was 
therefore a fight against an inhuman supremacy. 
It was not till a hundred years after the retreat 
from Vienna that the Treaty of Eatnardji in 17rfi 
placed Itussia for tbo first time as the special pro- 
tector of the Christian subjects of the Sultan. 
Austria, too, started " on her Eastern route.” 
And the Austro-Ruisian move, even If sot alto- 
gether dictated by reasons of humanity, was the 
dawn of a sew day for the Balkans. It kindled 
the first sparks of insurrection among the Greeks 
and the Servians. Still, fifty years were to elapse 
before Greece could recover its long lost liberties, 
and a hundred years before a Servian king could 
declare the end of Turkish suzerainty. The reign 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid dragged down the 
Ottoman Empire further, and finally brought it to 
the position 'of a state that could not subsist but 
“ by the toleration of Europe and the protection 
of at least one great Power.” 

The atrocity with which the Bulgarian revolt of 
1876 was put down by Turkey roused at last the 
conscience of Europe. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet ' 
on the BaHran horrors, caused a shudder that de- 
manded immediate reform. The outburst in 
Europe rouged Servia. Servia declared war on 
Turkey. Montenegro followed. But both were 
defeated, and only eaved from being crushed out ■< 
of existence by a Russian ultimatum to Turkey, 
the result being a return to the itatua quo, A long 
series of " conferences ” met at Constantinople 
I® “ propose changes ” in the administration of 
European Turkey. Turkey replied by proclaiming 
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ft national constitution. And Russia, tired 
at length oi European inaction, declared Tfar her- 
self. The Busso-Turkish War of 1877-78, severe 
and prolonged though it was, brought Russift 
almost within sight of Constantinople. Great 
Britain, however, os a great hloslem power, stop- 
ped this victorious advance bymohilisingitsarmy 
and sending its fleet across the Dardanelles. 
Russia concluded - peace with Turkey at San 
Stefano, on the basis of the recognition of 
Servia, Montenegro and Roumania as indepen- 
dent principalities ; a “ big " Bulgaria as an 
autonomous principality of Turkey; and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina with free institutions under the 
protection ot Anstria and Russia. The Powers 
hurriedly met at Berlin, charged with the revision 
of the treaty of San Stefano, and presided over 
by Bismarck, “the honest broker" for all parties. 
The Berlin Congress summarily revised the treaty 


Turkish, The very ^leit year, however, massacres 
broke out in Crete, and the British Vice-Consul in 
CftodiA was murdered. The British Admiral 
bombarded the town and practically ended Turkth 
suzerainty over tbe island. The Macedonians 
left outside the Berlin settlement revolted fn 1903 
to «sinpel the intervention of the Powers — only to 
be put down with Cre and sword. Austria and 
Russia once more urged reforms on Turkey 
to be carried out under tbe supervision of tbeir 
agents. And an international demonstration' in 
1905 secured tbe appointment of an international 
finance Commission. The foreign officials had, 
however, no real power, and the Commission 
achieved little. Tbe Treaty of Berlin, thus, while 
diminishing the Balkan possessions of the 
Sultan left enough material for future trouble. 
And diplomacy could neither solve the problems 
of the Balkans nor shelve them. 


and the Treaty of Berlin that followed gave up the 
idea of a “big” Bulgaria, created instead another 
autonomous province of Turkey, Eastern Rumalia; 
made Bulgaria a tributary state ot Turkey under 
a Prince elected by the people and confirmed by 
the Porte; and gave Bosnia and Herzegovina to 
Austria, for the purpose of “ maintaining order,” 
to the Utter resentmeot of Russia. (The “honest 
broker” was only rewarding Austria for her 
neutrality in the Franco- Prussian war of 1870) 
Roumania, Servia and htootenegro were made 
sovereign States, and the Powers undertook to 
“use their good offices” to get Greece, Thessaly and 
Epirus. Bosnia, however, stood out against 
Austria till 1882, snd Greece did not get Thessaly 
and part of Epirus till 1881. The Balkan States 
very soon attempted to revise the revision of the 
Powers. The Rumalian revolt of 1885 was 
followed by Bulgaria annexing Eastern Rumalia. 
Servia declared at once war on Bul^ria, end 
Greece threatened Turkey. The concert of 
Europe was, however, strong enough to bold them 
back, and the Treaty ot Berlin remained for thirty 
years the written constitution of the Balkans, 

But there were two provinces of Turkey for 
which the Berlin Treaty was a piece of blank 
paper. All that the Powers could do for Armenia 
and Macedonia was to “press” the Porto for 
“reforms.” From 1894 to 1896 terrible massacres 
took place in Armenia, and a scheme of reform 
was forthwith “presented" by the Power*. In 
1897 Crete proclaimed union with Greeco, and 
the Oreeco-Turkish war ot that yearfollowed. Tho 
defeated Greeks were only saved by the diplomatic 
compromise of the Powers, and Crete remained 


In 1908 Austria, obtained permission to surrey 
for ft railway to the Baajak of Novi Bazaar, Tbe 
Austro-Russian harmony, that bsd been renVed 
since 1897, ended. The meeting of King Edward 
and the Czar gave rise to enotber programme of 
Macedonian reform. But a crisis wee looming 
over Turkey. Tbe "Young Turks" bad been 
working hard from Paris end London, pointing 
to the corruption and tyranny of the existing 
regime end the threatened partition of the coun- 
4ry. As a result, in July 1908, the situation \n 
Torkey underwent a dramatic change and a 
revolution broke out. The Young Turks pro- 
claimed the national constitution of 1870, and 
threatened to march on Constantinople. SulUn 
Abdul Hamid yielded, and granted at length a 
Parliament. 


ibe bloodless triumph of the Young Turks, the 
triumph of liberal ideas of “ Justice, Fraternity 
and Equality,” aa appeared to be then, raised high 
hoj^m Europe. Tyranny had at length been 
dethronen, and the old regime seemed to have 
go«i! to pieces once tor ,11 „„der the tcorn ,od 
the wrath aroused by Enver and Nlazi. The day 
after the revolution the TourkU AouwWe. the 
organ of the Ottoman Liberal Party, wrote • 

^0 cruel despotism, the ferocial oppre.ssion, 
and the savage tyranny under which the Ottoman 
nation has laboured for 32 years, h.ave come to 
an end. 


A new o^er of things seemed to have h^en 
estebhshed in a day in a land so long and bitter- 
lytn^. The Commitlee of Union and Pi-o- 
before itself the solution 
of the great problems of Turkey involving the 
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Md welt.r« ot the present, end the 

fcTpe of the fnlnre," everted men «' “« 

end re.es to forget the wrongs of P"; “ 

eeeept the new order, Ohr.st.ens, 

Isteeliles, to be OIWonnM ebove all, and to 8i^ 

■ .11 their local differences in the ““I 

■ „im Ottoman nationality .-A lofty embitmn, hot 
\ a dream ! 

Yon Moltke or.ce v,TOte that " reform in 
Turltey consists above everything in » 

in names and in schemes.” Hopes raise s g 
by the Young .Turks soon fell to the 
less than a few months not even the name of the 
Rlorious July structure remained. The goveimmen 
of the country was placed under the Jir®cliori M 
a “political club." And the same 
survived the so-called “ regeneration of Turk^. 

Step by step, the neo-Turks arrived at open iw 
witfi the principles and ideas they had sUrt^ 
with, till .they, in direct and Eagrant “ 

the constitution, overthrew Kairnil Pasha, ^e 
great Grand Virier, who had boldly announced 
to the ^/atin on New Year’s Day : 

“ We shall constitute a force which we will 
w place at the service of Right, J ustice and 
Ilumanity. We will follow »ti th® 

. steps of France, and like her, withrn our 
. owli special domain of Warn, we will twb 
, the brotherhood of peoples and respect for 
the rights of others." 

On the 5th of October 1908 in a manifesto to 
hie people and to Europe, Prince 
•Bulgaria threw off the suzerainty of Turkey and 
established an independent kingdom. In the 
same month Austria-Hungary annexed Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. Bitter first fruits of the/ioung 
Turkish rule! The Committee of Union and 
Progrew,” though indignant at the loss of three 
great provinces, accepted the inevitable, and con- 
soled themselves with a financial indemnity from 
Austria and Bulgaria, the Powers acrjuiescing in 
the new arrangement. Crete followed snit m 
t tearing up the Treaty of Berlin, and proclainiM 
once more union with France. Such 
beginning o! the new regime that promisM so 
much. Itji rigorous policy of centralisation from 
Salomea, far from improving the administration 
irritated the Balkan nationalities. And the 
ciple of the fusion of the non-Moslem races into 
a common Ottoman nationality eoon turned out 
to bo an enterprise as cbiroericsil as dangerous. 

The quarrels and the blunders of the new re- 
formers were an admirable opportunity for the 
SulUn. In April 1909 a revolution broke cut m 


Constantinople, arid ‘be Young fled. Hut 

the Macedonian troops remained loyal to the 
new Constitution, and in a 

Pasha fought his way into Constantinople. Abdul 
Hamid was deposed and his long impnsone 
brother was brought on the Ottoman throne. The 
Youne Turks gained a victory, but threw away its 
warning. They roughly ■ disarmed Mawdonm, 
ffoaded Albania into revolt, left unpunished the 
wrpetrators of another massacre in Armenia, and 
of reforming the administration of the 
various provinces centralised themselves into a 
military government under German tutelage, 
Europe was disappointed in the new Rulers of 
Turkey The reforms once confidently expected 
did not come. And the Balkan States were driven 
at length to take matters in their own hands. 

Early in 1912 Bulgaria, Servia and Greece 
formed the “Balkan League,” it is supposed 
under the influence of the able Greek statesman 
M Venizelos, and on the basis of a defensive 
allUnce. The weakness of Turkey after her war 
with Italy was an opportunity to free Macedonia 
at last from Turkish rule. The Turkish butebe^ 
of the Bulgarians at Kechana and of the Serbs in . 
Berane reused the war-fever in Bulgaria and 
Macedonia. On the let of October 1912 the, 
armies of the League were suddenly mobilised, 
Xuikey anticipating the League by a few hours. 
Montenegro had a frontier dispute with Turkey, ' 
and on the 8th Montenegro declared war on her. 
The great Fowera hurried, and two days later 
presented a collective note to Turkey to discuss 
immediately with the Sublime Porte the “question’ 
of reforms ” under the Berlin Treaty of 1878. 
Turkey replied that reforms could only ‘ bo 
introduced without foreign interference. On the 
14th of the month, the Balkan Allies presented a 
note to her to grant within six months reforms in 
Macedonia in accordance with the Berlin treaty, 
to bo carried Out under their supervision and that 
of the Powers. Turkey replied three days later ■ 
by declaring war on Bulgaria and Servia leaving 
Greece out, which, however, immediately declared 
war on her. The Balkans blazed up, and the great . 
Powers could only sit round the conflagration 
agreeing to "localise the trouble." ^ 

Six days after the declaration of war the 
Bulgarians and Servians defeated the Turks at 
Kirk, Killise and Kumavoso. In twelve days 
Turkey lost the whole of Thrace. In a month 
Macedonia was lost by the surrender of Salonika, 
the "gem of the vEgean." By the middle of 
November, the Greek fleet had captured most . of 
the .Egean islands., and the Bulgarians advanced 
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to Ohataldja, within twenty miles of Constanti- 
nople, The dread of cholera, however, stopped 
the Bulgarian Commander. Constantinople was 
. saved, and Nazim Pasha seizing his opportunity 
stren^hened the lines at Chataldja. A Peace 
Conference met in London, and the war was 
concluded by the Treaty of I^ndon of the 30th of 
May 1913, Turkey ceding to the Balkan Allies 
all territories across the Enos-Midia line together 
with Crete, and leaving the future of Albania and 
the ^gean Islands to the Powers. 

Hardly was the ink dry on the Treaty when 
war clouds gathered again owing to disagreements 
between the Allies as to the division of the ceded 
territories. On June 29th 1913, the second Bal- 
kan War broke out. Bulgaria suddenly attacked 
its allies. Servia and Greece took up the challenge. 
In a week they crossed the Bulgarian frontier. 
On July 10th Boumania intervened to enforce 
peace, invaded Bulgaria, and threatened to march 
on Sofia. The plight of the “ Allies ” encouraged 
Turkey to cross the Enos-Midia line and ro-occupy 
Adrisoople. Bulgaria was brought on its knees. 

A Peace Conference met at Bucharest on July 
30tb, and on August 30th peace was finally sign- 
ed by the Balkan States delimiting their new 
frontiers. The result of the two wars was that 
Turkey lost Macedonia, Thrace and most of the 
.£gean Islands. Albania became autonomous. 
Macedonia was divided between Greece, Bulgaria 
and Servia, Montenegro getting a part of 
Servian territory and Boumania a part of Bul- 
garian. Bulgaria annexed also Thrace to the 
Enos-Midia line, excluding AdrUnople. The 
settlement thus brought Bulgaria on the iEgean. 
Servia obtuned 15,000 sq. miles of new territory, 
almost doubling herself, and thus relieving herself 
to Bome extent from the economic subjugation of 
Austria, though still left, alone of all the coun- 
tries of Europe (excepting Switzerland) with no 
am<ss to the sea. The map of the Balkans 
was completely recast. 

The expulsion of the Turkish Empire from 
Europe, though it did not bring about the bigger 
and dreaded scramble for its territory, brought 
before Europe the problem of a great Bolkanic 
Federation, and the proplem of the antagonism 
between the Teuton and the Slav. Already after 
the war there was talk of a Federation. A Bul- 
garian Foreign Minister even announced that a 
confederation was coming and that, if she reform- 
ed herself, Turkey too might be in it. A strong 
confederation would have checked to some extent 
the conflict between the Teuton and the Slav. 
Bat the retreat of Turkey from Europe meant 


ft “chance” for Austria-Hungary, a chance to 
go farther “ on her Eastern Route.” And 
before n Balknnic confederation could be form- 
ed Austria manoeuvred for dash.^ The 
Austrian idea of a South Slavonic Empire, of 
which the recognized exponent was the late^ Crown 
Prince, was revived, The Crown Priiicepaid font 
with his Ufa. But Austria was determined to go on. 

Austrian policy, as revealed in the ententt with 
Russia in 1897, had been to put off the day wh^ 
the fate of European Turkey should be decided. 
That entente broke up in 1908 when she finally 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina to the bitter 
resentment of Russia. After the Balkan wars, 
however, and especially after the new arrange- 
ments, the day could no longer be put off. And 
the Austrian statesmen of 1914 saw in the youth 
and exhaustion of the Balkan states a chance to 
push ahead, to raach Novi Bazaar, perchance to 
get another thorny throne, and come out_ on the 
AEgean. Now ivas the time to strike, she 
thought. And she struck,— struck Servia with 
an impossible ultimatum, with what consequences 
the future and the recoil will tell. Bervia's 
triumph in the Balkan wars hud whetted the 
appetite of Austria. But it was the triumph of 
a state that bad helped to liberate the Balkans, 
and end the long Turkish night. A wanton 
attack, a ruthless attack on a state exhausted by 
wars in such a cause. Cruel fate that at the dawn 
of a new day that state should be faced with* 
another struggle, this time with another foe. 

There is a close and perhaps a fateful parallel- 
ism between the Austrian situation of to-day and 
the Turkish situation of yesterday. In two-thirds 
of the Austro IIungarian Empire the Austrian is 
a stranger. Of the fifty millions in the Empire 
nearly twenty-five millions ore Slavs, including 
five million Serbs on the Austrian side of the 
Danube. Bohemians, llun^rians, Poles, Germans, 
Magayars, Croatians, Dalmatians, Ruthenians, 
Italians, Czechs, Slov.aks, Rumanians, Slovenians 
and Slavs, — a mosaic of races 1 A fragile mass ! 
The fate of Turkey yesterday may be the fate of 
Austria to-morrow the Austrian aggres- 
sion one did not fail to perceive the shadows of 
other arms. Addressing a meeting of Servians in 
I^rie many years ago, General Skobeleff, the hero 
of the Russo-Turkish War, remarked : “ We are 
the victims of a foreigner's intrigue. Do you 
know who he is? It is the German. Never 
forgot it. Our enemy is the German. The b.attle 
between the German and the Slav is inevitable. 
It will be long, bloody and terrible, but the Slav 
will triumph."— Prophetic words t 
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cate.1 «ccoiints 


and describing remarUb ^ 

anterior to that ol Noahs Bond. 
disi«».d to l«tow on onr readers^ 
tedionsnesa ol rccounti 8 “ particular tinga. 

various dynasties or the exp ««lient f«v* 

A sketch in the broadest ouUme 
InresotOhinese history must solhce 
present purpose. 

The p.,pie »e 

a region on the southern e laneuage and the 
about the 23td century B.O. The language 
religiousand social ‘-‘^‘^'VSyTomals. the 
Akkadian A agriculture on their 

Chinese betook IhemKjres t^g 

occupation f * ' From a tribal eystero 

kanktse and the Hoangh • . gub- 

. little power to the Hege- 

dmsionoffieKlefv^ery ^ rulers and 

lord, Hoangti put down the various 

proclaimed bimselE sole TO , y . 

L hut one ruler in a nation “ the 

sky. To sccnre China from ‘TS* 

Tartars he began tbe in 211 B. C. 

Chinese Wall which was the calendar 

He patronised astronomy lo his 

and abolish^ many “®« ®®® empire he incurred 
plan o! unification ot the P 
the hostility of the Jitero » boo^s except 

with a high hand, .^'’^The .«c- 

those on mediae, the tssk of 

cessors of Hoangti were n q 

preserving intact the mhe there till the 

Ucip^ities sprang 

86-73 B. C. of the Han dyna^y. 

In this reign, means of 

proved, the first suspension g hoangti 

and the effects of the vandalism of 

to the jest 1900 hsi since been btoagbt up-W-a« 


ssssx-S'^Ss? 

5g_76 A, D. ,^j,Q ^vns instrumental in 

introducing Buddhism into Chinu whom it h« 

“«S^i‘:.m1itHu„tut^»^o-^ 

6r8A”lb)’“hr.m7i‘re°pli‘»P.i"‘» 

Sr on irio six principnlitics whhh waged inter- 
necine wars with ono another. The only interest- 
te oventotthe poriod is Fahsi.n'e joumoy to 

India, b,gnn.bonnOOA,l).,ndk,t.nBrorfoujte«.i 

year, at the end of which h» returned with a 

totertfshfdVJy^fhlrw Josp.) ol Bdjat*. -VV, 
hear now of tho Korean question ot J"!?- 
" nese interference with the 

627-650 A. D. Korean affair*. Taotsong 

the greatest of the Tangs tried unsu^sfally to 
subdue the refractory Koreans, but hU B««e«OT 
Kaotsong or rather his i.ni- 
650-684 AD bad better suc- 

cess. The Japanese had been invited by the king 
ot Korea to help him. The Empfss Wu threw all 
her energies into the struggle and had the combin- 
ed fleet of the Japanese and the Koreans destroyed. 


From the rAiJ- or the T'asos to the 
B isE or tce Mixes. 

Towards the close of the reign of the Tangs, 
the Tartars began to make inroads into the south- 
ern empire. After varying fortunes they suc- 
ceeded in wresting from the reigning dynasty all 
China north of the Yangtse. In something less 
th-ui two hundred years they were in their turn 
driven by the allied Kin Tartars, the progenitor^f 
the reigning family. The 
960—1278 A.D. ^ungs who bore sway over 
eouthem China were content to be vassals of these 
Tartar conquerors. They steadily maintained pwee 

and.wheneverthreatenedbytheneighhouringtnhcs 

bought them off. Such inglorious peace made them 
altogether forget the art of war, and they as well the 
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The inevitable was not long in coming. A naval 
engagement was fought at Chuanpi on the Srd 
November 1839, many Chinese junks being sunk 
and destroyed. The Celestials, though rather 
slow to be convinced, came to see that the gods 
were on the side of big warships and disciplined 
soldiery, and the rapid fall of Amoy, Tinghai, 
Chenhai and Ningpo made the Emperor send 
Commissioners (or peace. By the terms of the 
treaty Amoy, Foochow, Ningpo, Shanghai were 
thrown open to trade, Hongkong was ceded to 
the British Crown as also 21 million dolars as 
compensation to the victors for their loss. 

The prostration which followed on the conclu- 
sion of the war encouraged the turbulent and 
dis.affected portion of the Chinese society. Secret 
societies like the Triad and the TTAite LHy began 
their treasonous agitation against the req'ning 
dynasty but they were promptly put down. Tl>e 
Cantonese continued to give trouble to the Eng- 
lish, but energetic steps taken by Sir John D.vTis 
brought the Chinese to their senses. Mr. Alcock 
WM equally successful at Shanghai. The second 
English war was due to the hording by a party 
of ilandarina and their escort of the BrltUh-own- 
ed lorcha “ Arrow.” The crew were carried off by 
the Obineso and the Eoglisb flag was hauled 
down, A demand for the return of the crew not 
being complied with in a proper manner, reprisal 
followed, and the Chinese Governor making a 
proclamation calling upon the Chinese to have 
the barb-arians exterminated, the English declared 
war. A naval action near Fatshan in which a 
number of Chinese junks were taken or burnt, 
and the assault and capture of Canton virtually 
put an end to the war. But the Takti forts had 
to be taken and advance made to the neighbour- 
hood of the capital before a satisfactory under- 
standing was arrived at with the Court at Peking. 
The treaty of Tiantsin. which concluded the was 
threw open the ports of Newchwang, Tengchow, 
Pormos-i, Swatow, and Kiungchow, legalised 
opium traffic and recognised the Europe.sns as 
civilised beings. The terms had been unwillingly 
agreed to and when the English took steps to 
have a formal ratification of the treaty by the 
emperor, the unfriendly dispesition of the Chi- 
nese was shown by the sudden fire opened upon 
the English ships that accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the mouth of the Peiho. France was in 
the same predicament as England, ratification 
liaving been refused to a treaty with that power, 
and the two governments accordingly agreed to 
make a joint invasion of the “ Middle Kingdom ” 


The Tiiku forts were attacked and taken, and an 
advance was made as fur ns Tungchow. Hero a 
party of Englishmen including Parker and Loch 
were taken prisoners. The allies then attacked 
the Chinese in great strength at ChangchiawaB 
and defeated them and then advanced upon the 
capital. The Emperor had quitted Peking and 
gone to Jehol on hearing of the near approach of 
the barbiirian army. The taking of Yuan-ining- 
Yuan, the favourite palace of the Emperor, the 
setting on fire of the summer palace, the surrender 
of the northern gate of the city followed. Prince 
Kung saw the futility of further opposition, and 
by his efforts the demands of the two powers were 
granted. Tlie Emperor that reigned all these 
troublesome years w.as known as Usienfeng. The 
fourth son of the previous Emperor, he was 
chosen though his next biother Prince Kung was 
better known to the public as the President of 
the Tsungli Yemen (The Board of Foreign 
Affairs). On his death in 1881 he was succeeded 
by the Crown Prince who nasumed the name 
ofTunebib. Prince Kung succeeded in getting 
rid of the Jehol faction that was anti-foreign in 
spirit, and in appointing a.s regents the two Dow* 
c^er- Empresses, the mother of the Emperor and 
the principal widow of the late Emperor. 

We must now refer to the Taiping rebellion 
which shook the power of the Empire, and but for 
the timely help of the despised harbarmns, might 
have effected a rerelution and change of dynas- 
ties. As early as the beginning of IBRO, %.e , the 
year when Usienfeng ascended the throne, the 
secret societies mentioned earlier had roused the 
seditious spirits of China, and owing to the in- 
dustrious prop.aganda of the agents of the socie- 
ties outbreaks occurred in which the government 
troops were not always successful. The appear- 
ance of a leader in the person of Hung gave a 
wayfttws, * 1,0 movement. He 'had come 
under the influence of a Christian pastor and 
^ted for himself a new faith calculated to 
favour revolutionary doctrines. He succeeded in 
spreading this new faith of his in Kwantung and 
following Ho captured 
A and proclaim- 

*.ch he believed he „„ ortei„„d to eeiblbh. 

till Anhui, Honan, Shanlune and southern 

Jh^ ”"«=• to himself bv 

the patriot , 0 attempts he made to oheck tto rl 
Wliou, movements, hu efforts ^rppilm^JTd 
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hy the Chinese generalissimo, Tseng Kwofan,* ** 
who enlisted Li and his men under his immediate 
command. Li showed himself wortiiy of the 
high opinion entertained of him hy Tseng and 
was advanced from one high office to another. 
The complications of the Chinese Government 
with the English and tho French made it impos- 
sible for the former to devote all their energies to 
crash the rebels. The rebels grew troublesome, 
especially as they were under the able guidance 
of Hung’s faithful Lieutenant, Chung “^ang. The 
war with the English had shown to Li the superi- 
ority of the foreign military systems to those of 
China, and he therefore sought the help of tho 
foreigners to put down this menace to orderly 
government in China, liie American Ward with 
Hs force styled the ‘ Ever Victorious Array ' and 
after Ward’s death and his successor’s defection. 
Major Gordon, were invited to lead the Chinese 
and the rebels were easily put down after some 
Btiff fights at Kunshan and Soochow. The Nien- 
fei and the Muhammadan rebellions were ground 
swells that agitated China after the storm of the 
Taiping rebellion had spent its rage. They were 
put down rather from disunion among the leaders 
than by the energetic action of the Chinese Oov- 
ernment. They were more or less local in cha- 
racter and did not materially interfere with the 
nsual routine of the central Government at 
, Peking. 

Tho only events of importance we have still to 
mention in Tungchih’s reign are tho Tientsin 
massacre, tho Audience question and the Formosan 
difficulty. The first was due to an outbarsi of 
ignorant fury against the supposed atrocities of 
the missionaries. The Chinese have much the 
same opinion of the Christians that the Romans 
lad of them as practisers of the Galilean supersti- 
tion. Ihe Chinamen believe that Europeans use the 
eyes and hearts of diseased infants for medicinal 
purposes and the many deaths that occurred now 
led tho townsmen of Tientsin to give credence to 
tho folly.* ■ 


* That there wet eom* foundetion for the erode belief, 
tbe foiloiriag quotetioa from the olBcUI despatch of the 
United Btetes tnioiiter will prove: *‘ilt tneny of the 
principst pieces in Chins open to foreign retideeee, the 
□itteri ot Chirity hsva estsbiiibed isstitutioo* eseb of 
which eppcsri to combine in itselt a foandiiog hospiiet 
M)d orphsn esytum. Finding that the Cbioese were 
everte m ptsciog children in their charge, the manegers 

** th*sa institutiona offered e certain euni per head for 
f. u * children placed nnder their control given to thetn, 
it being underatood that e child once in their aeylazD, do 
parent, relsSire or guardian, could claim or etereUe »af 
control over it. It has for tome time been siscrted 
426 


The ladies of the orphanage wore attacked and 
killed as also the French Consul. The Chin&so 
officials were lukewarm in punishing those guilty 
of the outrage. Li Hung Chang was sent to the 
place and ho mado proper enquiries and had the 
culprits punished, though the populace were inclin- 
ed to make heroes of them. France was ‘sopited’ hy 
the payment of 400,000 taels as a compensation foi 
the murder of the sisters and a special embnssy to 
express regret for the murderous outbreak. A littlo 
earlier there was a similar outbreak against Pro- 
testant missionaries at Yangchow, and by the 
energetic action of Afr. Medhurst sufficient repara- 
tion was made. 

The Audienoe question was another cause of 
dUTerence between the Chinese and the foreigners. 
The Chinese theory is that the emperor is, as be 
is styled, the Son of Heaven ; and he can have 
therefor© no equals. All other emperors and 
kings can he only his tributaries. And repre- 
sentoiives from these roust show proper respect 
to this liegelord of the sovereigns of the earth. 
This theory, fiattering as it may be to Chinese 
vanity, is not liked by other powers, and tho 
history of foreign diplomacy is but a history of 
the attempts made by the several representa- 
tives to secure for their respective sovereigns 
gcognillon of an equal rank with the Chinese 
Emperor. Tho treaty of Tientsin had for one 
of its articles the treatment of the European 
ambassadors as representatives of sovereigns 
equal m rani with the Emperor. The absence 
of tho Emperor's Court at Jebol and tho long 
minority of Tqngchih did not bring the question 
of audience before the Emperor as a matter 
of practical politics. Now that Tungchih had 
his court at Peking and had taken to himself 
an Empress (a public announcement of his having 
ceased to. bo under tutelage), the question of 
granting on interview to the embassies from the 


tho Cbine«B, and believed by mosl of the non-Catbolio 
loreigneri rciidiog here, that the eystem of payiDi; 
boantiee ioduced the kidnappiDg ot chitctrea toe these 
ioetitations foe the sake of the reward. It is also aseert- 
od that tho priests or sisters or both have been in the 
babJt of holding out iodacements to have children 
brought to them io-the Ust stages of illness for the pur- 
pose of being baptised in ariiculo worth. In thia wav 
many ^ildren have been taken to these estahliahmente 
in the last stsgea ot disease, baptised there, and soon 
after taken away dead. All these acts, together with the 
seclusion which appear to be a part and 
p^lotthereyulstiona which govern ioeUtations of 
thw character everywhere, have created suspicions in 
^ minds of the Chinese and these tuapicions have en- 
an intense hatred against tho sisters,- rpp.694.5 
Vcl, 111 of Boulger's History of China, 1884]. 
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different courts of Europe could not bo put off. 
Eut the ingenuity of the Chinese politicians tried 
to whittle the significance of the ceremony by 
receiving the ambassadors in “ the Pavilion of 
Purple Light,” a hall not befitting the dignity of 
ambassadors from powers claiming erjuality with 
the Emperor, as it is the place where new year 
receptions are granted to the outer tribes and 
where wrestling and military exercises aro per- 
formed tor the amvrsement of the Emperor. The 
reception ceremony emphasised the condescenrfon 
of the Emperor in according them admission to 
bis presence. “ In accordance with the pre- 
arranged programme, the ministers advanced 
bowing, and an address in Chinese having been 
read, Prince Rung fell on his knees and went 
through the form of receiving the message 
TOUchsafed by the Emperor.” Altogether the 
Chinese succeeded in persuading the European 
ministers in taking their Emperor at their own 
valuation. 

The Formosan difficulty rose out of the 
Japanese sailorB being cruelly put to death by the 
inhabitants of Formosa when they were ship- 
wrecked on the island. The Chinese would 
neither punish the islanders nor give compensa- 
tion to the Japanese. The landing of a Japanese 
force and the despatch of a special envoy made the 
Chinese reconsider their position, and through 
. the good offices of Sir Thomas 'Wade, the Japanese 
agreed to withdraw on the payment of 500,000 
taels. On the death of Tungchih on the i2th 
January 1875 by small-pox began the eventful 
Reigs of EitPEnoR Kwasanso. 

An infant son of the younger uncle of the late 
Emperor, he was chosen by the Dowager-Empresses, 
widows of Hsienfeng, in preference to the grown- 
up son of Prince Kung, as the succession of the 
latter would have given them no chance of reign- 
ing as Regents. The new Eotpciw was aJopCeef 
as the son not of the late Emperor but of Hsienfeng, 
and the Dowager-Empresses thus retained the posi- 
tion of mothers to the young occupant of the throne 
and had an agreeable prospect of a long regency. 
The ordinary course would have been to adopt an 
heir to the last Emperor and his widow would hare 
to act as regent. Tungchih must have had adoption 
made to him and his widow should have had the 
regency. But the old ladies Tsi An, the mother of 
Tungchih and Tsi Thsi, having tast^l (he sweets of 
power did not like giving place to the widow of 
Tungchih. So the before-mentioned departure 
from the ordinary course of adoption and aimnge- 
. roent of tho regency. 


. Tho first difficulty of the new reign was the 
murder of Mr. Jlargary who formed o member of 
a commercial mis«ion sent by the Viceroy of India 
to Yunnan. Jlr. Margary arrived in advanw of 
tho party nt Manwyne, a town within the Chinese 
frontier, and ho was hospitably received by^ the 
officials. On tho next day, while he was .visiting 
a mineral spring in tho neighbourhood, he was bru- 
tally assaulted and slain. Sir Thomas Wade 
addressed tho Tsungli Yemen on tho subject and 
insisted that a joint commission of English end 
Chineso officials should bo made to investigate tho 
matter with a view to find tho culprits. Tho 
Tsungli Yamen svero in an obstructive mood. 
Tl»o anti-foreign spirit had rather increased than 
otherwise since the treaty last concluded after the 
attack on Peking. After endless delays proper 
officials were appointed and investigations were 
carried on, and an understanding svas come to 
between the aggrieved English and the Chinese and ' 
the Chefoo convention was concluded. Additional 
ports to trade were opened ; regulations with tho 
lUin tax were placed on a proper footing; and a 
Chinese ambassador specially appointed for tho 
purpose proceeded with a letter of apology fro® 
the Emperor to the Queen. 

The next difficulty was in connection with Tong- 
king. The French evinced after the war of 1870 
an enthusiasm for colonial expansion, and Saigon 
which the French had caplur^ in 1858 served as 
a basis from which they attempted to bring the 
neighbouring province under their influence. One 
or two filibustering expeditions were sent and 
Hanoi the capital was taken. Tho king of tho 
province represented to bis feudal lord at Peking 
these attempts of the French. Li Hung Chang 
suggested some peaceful adjustment of the claims 
of the aggressive French, and after some further, 
attacks on and occupation of some towns by the 
Fivneh, a convention was drawn up by which 
France agreed to respect and, in case of need, 
to protect the southern frontier of China, and 
CTiina undertook to withdraw her troops from 
^ngkmg. The convention did not put an end to ' 
war as there was some misunderstanding as to ‘ 
the ^isB date when the Chinese troops were to ’ • 
bo withdrawn. The war lingered on for some time 
lonpr with no distinct success on either p.arty. 
Atl^t pwco WM concluded between the poirors on 
the way sng- 

ges^ by Li Hung Chang a year earlier. 

». "ext scene of diffi- ’ 

suseminty over Korea was a 

matter of dispute between Jap.an and China. Japan . 
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accorfing to certain authonties and • 

ing to certain other anthon .es had the earl.» 
eklms on Korea’s fealty. Wo need “‘o? 

decide the question. Ever since the >■''? 
hv the sovereigns of the Ming dynas y .,. 
hih the Hi lino in Korea, there ™ 'I ”“5""°“ 
of the supremo position of China. T e r 
of. China used to give the King ?tlvor»h.s 
mtent of royalty, and an annual mission used to 
^ed to Peking from Seoul beaniig 
tribute and receiving in return 
rated under the imperial anyce,. HotoWe 
events oceurring in the court of Pe mg 've 
munimted to the Korean king ivho ™nld smd 
reopccttnl messages of condolence or eongraMa 
tioito the liege lord. The Japanese, wbo had 
asserted and made good.liko claims on Korea 
found that latterly the vassal power was ge^ng 
■ refractory, and when the change of govern 

. in Japan was announced by a Japanese em ^ y 

to thrKotean court in 1868 and invitotion inado 
lor renewal of ancient friondship and vas^kg. 
an Insolent repudiation was made of such pro 
tensions to loserainty. When. Japan^e man- 
of-war was 6red upon by the Koreans in 1876, 
an appeal was made to China as the aupcnor 

poweJ. China in a shortsighted hurry to ^tope 

such responsibility dimlaimed any eon rol o«r 
Korea, and the first Japanese treaty with Korea 
ws. eineluded in 1876. The preamble to the 
•treaty recognised Korea as a sovereign pewerand 
Cliinawaa willing to wink at the matter. « 
1882 because of the anti-Japan intrigues ol tne 
Korean King’s father an attack 'wae made od 
tho Japanese legation at Seoul, and it was 
with difficulty that tho Japanese escaped to tbe 
coast. The successful intriguer was now supremo 
and the king was made a prisoner. On U Uung 
Chang’s hearing of tho outrage he sent a fleet ot 
iron clads under Ma and suppressed the nets and 
tho Japanese Government re-established tbwr 
legation. So long as the mischievous father 
Korean king was at liberty peace was ^possible, 
and he was accordingly removed from Korea and 
brought to Peking. Japan now concluded a con- 
,vention which gave her the right to stotion troops 
for tho protection ol the Japanese in that coun ^ 
Two years hence another convention had 
concluded because of a repetition of the troublre^ 
1882. The Korean mischief-maker had contnv^ 
to quit Peking, and the Japanese legatien bad to 
bo reinstated by an avenging force. Tho conven* 
tlon required that both China and Japan sboold 
withdraw their troops within four months of the 
rignatoro of the treaty, and that neither of tbe 


'powers should send troops to Korea without in- 
forming tho other power of the fact. TIiw vii tually 
conceded to the Japanese a position of equality 
with China in matters relating to Korea. 

When such outbreaks were frequent in Korea 
tho neighbouring power.of Russia expressed im- 
pationcawithistotoolair.irsaiKl threatened a 
move MUthwnrds. It was to cheek such a move 
that the English temporarily occupied Port Hamil- 
ton. A peaceful state of aflairs supervening, the 
English evacuated Port Hamilton on condition 
that no other power should get it and the Chinese 
Government got nn assurance from the Russian 
minister that his country would not under any 
circumstances interfere with Korea, 

In 1804 the followers of the Eastern doctrine 

rose against the Roman Catholics, and the force 

sent by the Korean king was not able to put 
down the outbreak. An oppeal was made by the 
king to Peking, and the Chinese in disregard of 
the treaty of 1884 sent troops to Korea without 
informing Japan. The Mikado’s Government sent 
an army to Korea as a protest against this action 
of China. In spite of all that the Japanese did 
to concilbte the Chinese, they would not concede 
to the rivol power any claim to interfere with the 
internal alfairs of Korea and would not accede 
to the proposals of reform made by Japan, ^ Any 
fmiher importation of troops into Korea, said the 
Japanese, would be construed as an act of w.at. The 
Chinese did not mind the threat, and there were ^ 
warebips sent with Chinese troops and the Japn- 
neso declared war. The Chinese, though they 
had provoked the war, were not well prepared to 
meet the enemy on anything like equal terms. 
The battle of Asan, the siege of Pingyang, the 
naval engagement nt the Yalu river _ and the 
assault on Port Arthur showed the decisive supe- 
riority of the Japanese both on sea and land. The 
Chinese came to see the wisdom of arranging 
terms ot peace with the conqueror after some 
further defeats. li Hung Chang went on the 
humiliating mission of peace and agreed on behalf 
of China to grant to Japan the Liaotung penin- 
sula, Formosa and the Pescadores and a vrar 
indemnity ot 200,000,000 taels. An appeal made 
to the European powers made Russia, Germany 
and Franco intervene against the cession ot Liao- 
tung, and Japan had to forego tho best fruits of 
her victory. A 7uifZ pro quo was demanded by 
the European powers for their timely interven- 
tion. Russia demanded the right of carrying the 
Siberian'niilway through Manchuria with a branch 
Kne to Moukden and Port Arthur. France wks 
for the Chinese meeting the Tonking railway at 
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tho frontici* and continuing it ns far ns Nanning 
' Fu in Ivwangsi. Gnmiany contented iiorbelf with 
bomo mining and finandal privileges. 

Ever since tho outbreak of the Tniping rebellion, 
it came to bo recognised that tho Colcatials bad 
much to learn from tho Barbarians with rcganl to 
the, manufacture of warlike weapons and tho train* 
ing of soldiers. Li Hung Ohang, as far-seeing a 
statesman as China has over had, was for opening 
arsenals and strengthening the navy and other- 
wise preparing China to moot her rivals on ecinal 
terms. Uo was further induced to perbist in such 
a course of reform bccauso of the hugo strides the 
neighbouring kingdom had taken in this direction. 
Attempts were made to open up railways and est- 
ablish a company of merchant marines under Gov- 
ernment auspices. Of a piece with tbeso reforms 
was the opening of a modern college at Peking so 
early as 1^G6 when European professors were 
appointed to teach mathematics and kindred 
sciences to the Chinese youths. This reform being 
. in advance of the age was not & great success. In 
1687 apractical stop was taken at the request of tbo 
TswigU Yemen of including mathematics ns one 
of tho ftubjecta to bo brought up at tbo competlUve 
examinations. These changes were distasteful to 
a luge body of conservative Chinamen, and os these 
reform movements were associated in the popular 
mind with the mischievous meddlesomeness of the 
missionaries, there were published and circulated 
from Hunan, the most conservative of provinces, a 
series of placards accusing European missionaries 
of every species of crime. The old accusation of 
. kidnapping children for using their eyes and 
entrails for medicinal purposes was revived. Riots 
broke out in several places, churches were demolish- 
ed, the bouses of the missionaries wrecked and 
looted. Two British subjects, one a missonary and 
another an officer of the Iilaritime Customs, were 
slain. The British Minister’s representations to 
the TsungU Yamen proved unavailing, and tbo 
mover of all the mischief ^vas pronounced by tho 
authorities to be a wild irresponsible creature whoso 
actions could not be taken seriously. But tho 
edict of the Emperor exhorting his subjects to 
better behaviour and the war with Japan put an 
end to this anti-missionary crusade for some time. 
. But with the conclusion of the w.ar, riots began in 
Szechuan and . Fukkien and misriomiries wero 
, attacked and slain. The murder of a German 
missionary in Shantung served as a convenient 
* pretext for Germany to seise Iviaochow harbonr 
and its surroundings. Tho example was followed 
by other powers. Russia seizetl Port Arthur and 
Tolicnwan, tho British .^S'ci•ha^•wei and tho 


French Kwangchow. Tlieso covcten< of their 
neighbours' vinoyarils thus too plainly showed 
their hatid. 

TBE BoXEU MotTME-VT. 


Tlio ChinCbO attitude to tlio missionaries has 
always been one of ill-supprossod hostility. There 
could bo no love to men who disparaged the ethical 
tc.'ichings of Confucius and tho religious teachings 
of Ilodhis.\tvas — teachings bo long venerated and 
cherished by the Chine*©, Tho Cliircso remembered 
that tho missionaries preaching tbo go«pel of love 
hml been forced on them at the sword's jwint. The 
more for-seeing of their statesmen recognised the 
insidious encroachment of an tM/xm'uw in tmjxno, 
“of ft Secret Society hostile to the Commonwealth 
and of damage and detriment to tho State.” The 
addition to Christian converts was not making for 
peace. The missionaries showed themselves only 
toodisposed tointerfcrewheneverthercwoslitiga- • 
tioD or other disputo-t between the heathen and tbo 
convert. Tho Chinaman, accustomed to different 
views of woman's positions nod responsibilities, 
could not but think evil of sisterhoods planted 
ftlongside ©I male establishments and of unmarried 
persons of both sexes working together both in 
public end in private and of girls going far into 
tho interior without proper escort. He saw the 
missionaries avenged end trade pushed on and 
political advonUges jvrested on behalf of the 
ditferent nations to which the suSering mission- ‘ 
dries belong, and the Chtnaman is not able to 
judge of the political and commercial and evange- 
lical efforts apart from one another. The last 
move of Germany is specially notable in this con- 
nection. It was the occupation of Kiaochow by 
that power that made the other powers follow 
suit. The game of grab was barefacedly begun. 
No wonder that immediately after this oggr^sion 
the patriotic league of I 

work of active propaganda. The ostensible ob' 
j«ts of the society were the performance of 
bandow-hko exeroises and the preservation of 
p^ce in the neighbourhood of its headquarters. 
This SOTiety received the countenance of the Em- 
press-Dowager (TbiThsi), and the members escort • 
^0 penalty of belonging to secret societies in 
Clana. Under such patronage tho society 
spead till from the metropolitan province to 
Srechuan nnd Hupei the Boxer Society branches 
were found everywhero and they became o 
power. Tho movement V-- • ' 


supported by lueu «.* 

exalted posiUon and many Manchu officials seemed 
to have joined the Boxer society. It served os a 
protest ogainst the refom agitation growing in 
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SKEIOH OF -IIS HIBTOBT. 


.tangth »mco the Japanese war. The yorag 
Emperor whose sympathies were with the rrfora 
erswaa deposed in September 1898 by the Down 
ger-Empress. The chlel members o! the reaclio^ 
ary partybesidesthe Dewager-Emptesswere Pnnw 
Chine, rtinco Tuan (the Heir- Apparent a father). 
Kflngyi, Chaoshu Chiao and Li-ping-Hung. 

. The Boxer movement- was in essence anti- 
foreign and ant»-mis- 
sionary. Massacres of 
Christian converts and burning of Christian villa- 
ges came to a head in the murder of two English 
missionaries, Bobinson and Norman (2nd June 
ISOOHorty miles away fromPeking. The legations 
were attacked by the Chinese soldiera. The slay- 
ing of the Japanese ambassador 
of the German Baron Von Ketteler (20th June) 
meant that the Chinese were in for a serious trial 
of strength ivith the foreign devils. On the »0tb 
they opened fire on the legations. 

' The railway communication between Tietsm 

• and Peking had been cut off on the 

tal Sip E. Seymour proceeded with a mixed force 
of Europeans and Japanese from Tietsm to 
communication. He was stoutly resisted and he 
made good his retreat only after a heavy 1<^. 
Sometime was lost in waiting for reinforwmente. 
International jealousies on the part of Germany 
and Russia with regard to JapancM co-operation 
also eontributed to the delay. But in two months. 

• on the UtU of August, the siego of Peking was 
raised, the British contingent led by General 
Gaselee being th^ first to enter the place. 

The defence of the legations bad been conducted 
' with the utmost valour and heroism on tho part 
of the besieged. The Chinese in their anxiety U> 

. bum out the British legation did not scruple to 
bum the adjoining Hanlin Buildings, storehouse 
of literary treasure? and State archives. The im- 
press and Tung-fu-bsiang, the Chinese Commander, 

were the brain and the arm of the siege. The 
destruction of property of the foreigners was ap- 
palling. The whole business quarter was in ashes. 
The retribution that followed after the siege was 
equally terrible. Looting was universal and went 
on for some days. It took months to restore 
erder and confidence among the inhabitanta. 

The Empress did not care to face the avengers 
and removed with her court to Si-gan-fn in Sbena 
• 600 miles away from Peking. The uHr^rrac- 
tionary spirit dominated the court but Pnnee 
Ching and Li Hung Chung who had shown 
themselves not unfriendly to the forei^cr wer* 
empowered to carry on negotiations with a view 
to settle terms of peace. ' ’ ■ J \ - 


There were inutm.1 jealousies end “““‘“‘“B 
claims hard to reconcilo ““™.S ‘’'f |P° 

Buasiau was unwilling to ■'f'™'!”** ’'."'If" 
Manehuria, the railway lino from Shan-bai-k™n 
to Pekin, the river frontage at Tietsm. The 
Gorman demanded adequate compensation for the 
fear majmlr a^nst the I--- 


leae tnageste agaiusv « 

„d the Japanese and the Americans 
what friendlier towards tho Chinese. After 
protracted negotiations the "f” 

Lbmitted on by the allies on the 20th and the 
out December and agreed to m substance by 
the Chinese on the 14tn 
'^0*- January 1901: 

(1) Honourable reparation for the murder of 
Von Ketteler and Mr. Sugiyama, (2) equitable 
indemnity guaranteed by financial measures apn 
proved by tho Powers to states, societies and 
individuals who had suffered at the bands of the 
Chinese, (3) stoppage of importation or mann- 
factuieof arms or niatericf into China, (4) main- 
tenance of permanent legation guards, fortifica- 
tion of the diplomatic quarter and the securing 
of the sea communication by foreign military 
occupation of strategic points of the capital and the 
coast, (5) fi.ving of responsibility on governors 
and provincial officials for anti-foreign outbreaks 
and (6) the reform of Tsungli-Yamen and the 
modification of the ceremonial for the reception of 
foreign ministers. " _ ' - 

A formal embodiment of the terms m the 
form of treaties among the powers concerned vras 
delayed by a Russian attempt, to secure certain 
advantages exclusively to herself in tho way of , 
etrengthoniog her hold on certain parts of China 
where she marched with hej:,'^ and also by the 
German Emperor insisting on Prince Chun, am- 
bassador from the Son of Heaven, performing 
kowtow to him. Both the Tsar and the Kaiser 
saw the wisdom of gracefully receding from aposi- 
Hon they could not maintain and the peace pro- 
tocol waa signed at Peking on the 7th September. 

On the 7th October the Chinese Court returned 
to Peking and a month later on the •7th Novem- 
ber died Li-Hung-Chung, who had enjoyed the 
largest measure of the Empress Dowager’s con- 
fidence. 

The trouble in Manchuria caused by the Bus- 
Etan and culminating in Russo-Japanese war, the 
awakening of China caused by a frank acceptance 
orVTestern culture, the re-organisation of national 
resources, reform of Government ending in w 
Republican form of Government are matters that 
will take us to the present-day China. < ^ ‘ 

We referred to the 'intrigue of • 
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come to 'a separate understanding ^vith China 
with a view to secure advantages in Chinese 
territories bordering on Siberia. Finding how- 
ever the great Powers would not stand any 
trifling on the matter Russia discreetly with- 
drew from her position. But she began again. 

In April 1903, she would not proceed with the 
evacuation of Manchuria that was due without 
further concessions than had been agreed for 
between herself and China by the treaty of 8th 
April 1902. In Korea again Russian activities 
threatened the hard wrested predominance of 
Japanese interests. For Japan to look on and sit 
still meant annihilation. She represented at St. 
Petersburg that Russian words and Russian deeds 
did not square together and offered terms that 
would confine Russia to Manchuria leaving Japan 
free to develop Korea, Russia thought she ought 
brush aside Japan’s dictation. She would not 
recede and she would retain all advantages on 
the blanchurian side and also on the Yalu ride 
of Korea. Tbe Island power feeling sure that 
Russia meant keeping a tenacious hold of Korea 
wanted to fight the big giant. The Russo*Japa- 
fofl, nese war was declared 

on February 5, 1904. 

Though it seemed the height of temerity for 
-Japan to engage in war with such a power, eho 
bad carefully calculated her resources and tbe 
resources of her enemy on the scene of the 
war and felt no diffidence about the result. Tbe 
heroic achievements of Japan in the campaign 
need not detain us. It is the final result that we 
are interested in. The success of Japan shot\-ed 
in an unmistakable manner that the Ihstem 
nations need hot be'to the end of time Issachar- 
like bearing burdens if only they should asrimi- 
late the new knowledge of the AVot. Jajnn got 
recognised her right to preponderating influence 
in Korea and received from Rusria the Liao- 
I Tung peninsula, including Port Arthur and 
Dalny. Rossia also agreed to evacuate Manchuria 
according to the terms of the 1902 tre-nty. 

The lesson of the earlier war with Japan had 
not been enough for the slow wittod Chinaman, 
The success of Japan with Russia coming after 
the suppression of the Boxer movement awoke 
China ta the need for assimilating Western 
knowledge and adopting Western methods of 
national organisation. 

The attitude of blind suspicion towards tbe mis- 
rionary was given np and great eagerness shown to 
assimilate the knowledge -be made available for 
the Chinaman. The boycott of American goods 
showed that the Chinaman was not gring to be 


the meek, long-suffering creature he had l^en 
hitherto and expressed his resentment against 
the Chinese exclusion from the States in the only 
way the dollar-loving America could understand. 
Educational reform, reform of the army and the 
navy and administrative reform were all taken 
up. Prince Chun who declined the Xoictow to 
the Kaiser in 1901, Yuan Shih-Kai, tbe viceroy' 
of Chih-li, Chang Chih-tung, the viceroy of Hu- 
Kwang and Prince Ching, President of the^ 
Grand Council — all helped on the reforms in 


different directions. 

In 1902, after the return -of the 'Court to ' 
Peking, regulations remodelling the methods of 
, public instruction were • 

-rhePeWnsUm-' 

verrity was to impart instruction in Western 
learning. There were to be besides a technical 
.college a special department tor the training of 
officials and teachers. In 1906 the old system of 
examinations was abolished. The fuods^ of 
thousands of temples were utilised for educational 
purposes. By May 1906, 16 universities had 
started work. Many young Chinese went abroad 
for instruction and girls’ schools were started. _ 

Among notable changes indicating tbe new spirit 
must be mentioned the control of the maritime 
customs which tbe Chinese took into their hands 
mu m. fn 1006 and tbe anti* 

ou.„Ch..p.. .pta„eni»d.. The. 

first step showed tbe impatience of the Chinaman 
with foreign domination, and tbe second ^was a 
serious attempt at moral betterment and increased 
social efficiency. 

The death of tbe Empress-Dowoger on the 15th 
November 1908 and of the Emperor a day before 
mned from the scene of history* two personages 
associated with the old world China, the China of 
foreign exploitation, the China unable to adjust 
itself to new conditions. 


The son of Prince Chun, and nephew of the 
E*nr®ror Kwang-Su, succeeded with the 
offi^l name of Hsuan-Tung. Born on tho ‘8th 
February 1906, the Emperor must have been on 
rte 2nd December 1908 when he was crowned 
Emperor a child barely 3 years old. He had just 
•ompleted his sixth year (February 12,1912) when 
he had to abdicate the throne. On the let of 
Jft^ary 1912 the Chinese Republic was born 
with Dr. Sun Yat-Sen as its first President. 

Ho early as 1905 along with other reforms the 
work of administrative reform was taken up. 
An Imperial Commission was appointed to study 
the admmistrstivo systems of foreign countriM 
with a view to establish a ropresontatii'e govern* 
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ment in China. Further commUsions 

appointed to make special studies of the consti- 

. tutions of Great Britain, 
BetoiBi of GoTernment. Qg^^any and Japan. As 
a result of all these labours a parliamentary 
constitution -a-as to come off a few years hence,, 
the reforms of central administrative offices were , 
to bo taken up first. An Imperial Assembly was 
to be started to develop later on into a Bwlia- 
ment of two chambers familiar to students of 
■Western politics. . 

Elected assemblies in the provinces were insti- 
tuted in 1909 (14th October.) The 
National Assembly met on the 3rd of Octob^ 
next year. The Parliament was to be summoned 
three years eatlier than originally intended. 

Meanwhile the reigning dynasty had come to to 
regarded as inimical to the progress of the 
country. It was supposed to be in leogue with 


fowignera to partition the country. The finan- 
cial measures of two big loans for cumney and . 
i..ilwaymad6it8tillmoreunpopukr. Flrods and , 
famine added to the general distress^ and unrest. 
Ilov..lutionary doctrines were industnousIyspreM, 
Yu 111 Shi-Ki, who was recalled to command the 
Imperial forces by Prince Chun who bad exiled 
hiordid what he could to stem tho revolutionary 
tide. He wanted to secure at least a constitu- 
tional . form of monarchy. The 'revolutionary 
leaders won. The abdication of the Regent and 
the Emperor followed. Dr. Sun Yat-Sen was the 
leader of the Anti-Dynastic propaganda. From 
Japan ho had carried on his campaign and became 
the loader of the Young China party. When the 
revolution began in 1911 he was in England but 
ho hastened to the country. The Nanking Coun- 
dl composed of delegates from 14 provings 
elected him President of the Chinese Republic. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON ART 

BY MR. PERCY BROWN, A.R.C.A., I.E.S. 

PRINCIPAL, GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF AR7, CALCUTTA. ■ ■ ■ 


I, N order to dispose of any misconception that 
|L it is poswble may have arken in connexion , 
11 with the subject of my remarks, it seems , 

‘ ' necessary that I should first clear the iwr 

by plainly defining the title of my lecture. In 
the first place by “War", Ido not mean the 
present great conflict, but war in general ; in the 
second place, by “ Art ”, I intend largely to con- 
fine myself to the so-called Fine Arts of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. This explanation seems 
required because the war which is now raging 
over almost all the world is so much intto 
forehand of life’s picture that it piay 
5 thought I intend to deal solely with the influence 
' o! the present crisis on the daily art of our time. 
This aspect will naturally form a portion oi jaj 
remarks, but it is in the broad manner I have 
indicated that 1 propose to approach my, subject 
this evening. , , 

The direct effects of war on art are obvious. 
So much so that they are apt to perplex the judg- 
ment and bias the opinion with regard to the 
equally important, but less focuss^, indirect 

* A Uotore deliTered st Calcutta 


effects. At no time have the direct effects of war 
been brought so prominently into our vision than 
at present, especially with regard to architecture.- 
From the earliest times these immediate influences 
have been recorded, in the destruction of cities 
contnining unique collections of art, and buildings' 
which have displayed the grandest architectural 
qualities. And the present war has most -graphi- • 
cally supplied another expressive illustration of 
the devastating effects of war on art. Never has 
destruction been 'BO complete, and there appears* 
to be every reason to suppose that it has been 
carefully calculated destruction. Science has 
usurped the place of Art in many ways, but it 
remained to science in war to do the greatest 
damage to art, that is the depriving of future., 
generations of the art'which existed before scierce 
was known. It was an art which sprang from , 
the religion the devotion and the sense of service 
in the world ; that sense of service whictrnot only . 
impelled men to work for religious ends, but 
aroused that pride of citizenship which raised . 
the great municipal buildings of the middle ages ' 
and mode men so proud of tbeir~ crafts and trades 
that they built such magni&cent buildings as the' 
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Cloth Hull at Yprcs, and hundreds of other places 
whore the Guilds had their centres. In the 
words of an artist who has seen those and written 
to me with the sense in his mind of the havoc 
done recently : » These places the Germans seem 
to liave taken a special delight in destroying. It 
is as though they wished to remove all evidences 
of a previous civilization and on the ground thus 
cleared to erect their own dull, stupid, uninterest- 
ing buildings in the style their Bcientiilc minds 
seem to delight in." 

It is however the less obvious, but moro far- 
reaching, results of the “indirect inBucnces” 
to which I propose to call your attention, and, as 
an in^duction to this, a brief ioi-cstigation of 
the effects of great wars on art, as chronicled in 
history, may be undertaken. 


One of the earliest civilizations, that of E^ypL 
was characterised by a profoundly artistic naturo. 
and at the same time its history is a record of 
constant warfare. The purpose of Egyptian art 
n ^ representaUon of 

fact. This was either actual fact or ideal fact 
In inUrpreting the former much of the mural 
sculpture portrays the victories of great kinra 
over innumerable enemies, while a favourite sub- 
illustration of bands of prisonersaocom- 
pamed by huge captures of loot. Durinir the 
of the 18 th dynasty, about 150 o\c 
E^t, under Tothmes Ilf, became essentUllv a 

noblOTt of her monuments were executed The 
artistic importance of the school of sculpture 
J^ich flourished at this time has only recently 

Wn recogmseJ, but it plainly i„dicn J ,h, 

IrtThnl r°" I “ '"’»«<)«“' Brenter 
tSt riorn t'”". Egyptians in .11 

ttat glory found simnlta. 

“Hi h ? s™t buildings lavishly demrat- 

“wtliWtel.ot, of their victories. 

) scenM'^™r*“'"”""'°”“"‘l I'nnten.uid 

these their prowess in both 

lUhvI in the mniains of 

?oSTa"t"ht r™"- 

Trl. ... Mes.spotame,sn volley illustrates . 
originsllv's mo flutes , now in the Lonvro, bnt 

« hi. right hsnd, whitab "Sw“S"'hewS 


followers, Lmco in Iiand march behind. In 
another a flock of vultures is feeding on the bodies 
of tho fallen enemy ; in a third a tumulus is being 
hc.apod up over tho slain. Elsewhere wo seo tho 
victorious prince beating down a vanquished 
enemy, and superintending the execution of other 
prisoners who aro being sacrificed to the gods. 
Scones of this nature occur frequently in tho early 
sculptures of Babylonia and indicate that in thope 
days war and art progressed hand in band. Tho 
A^yrians wero a hardy, vigorous people, fighting 
for dominion, and this is rcpeat^ly shown in 
their iMctorial bas-reliefs. 


Aucienz iDoia provides as, in its greatest epics, 
with excellent illustrations of war and art, as the 
main theme of the Mababbarata is based on the 
destructive conflict waged between tho Kurus and 
Panchal&s, and ending in the overthrow of the 
Kuru dynasty. The incidents of this classic, and 
Mpeetally its descriptions of heroic fighting, have 
formed popular subjects with Indian artists for 
thoiwands of years. From the Ramayana, too, 
Indian painters and sculptors have’ taken their 
war, notably the splendidly dramatic 
^tack by the monkey army on the stronghold of 
j^rana at Lanka in Ceylon ; while wnguinary 
battles and the sack of cities were frequently 
resented by the Indian miniaturists of Moghul 
times. ^ 

we tUm to the history of ancient " 
of f »i • fl most interesting illustration 

tru?fV"i “ coiintry-a Art. It U 

endo.) schools of modern thought have 

c" the vlT^ JeprMrat, th. .rlistio productions 
fa ,UII JT" ff' «>“, Grcei »rt 
«h, ifr.? ^ highUtformof 

ever soon. Init 
-11 fiood 1 P-rpose predomin-ste, and in 

managJtoinv.rt"'*? .‘b-t <ii6 

ThatWri ™ ° “ P™«»' «»>■ 

more SO. It was Athenian citizen, only 

braver, rathar bigger "roS^" 

stronger, mlhet nwe ’do .”°bler, rather 

comely than any citiren th’ I'’ . '"‘''bsent. smi 

tonieet. Further (hl iL? ""c ,baPI*"'J 

Greek, was necessaril^ mealcitiren, m fact every 
that tho martial siirft “ ^be result wa-s 

atmosphere of the cmm.* P*cmeates the whole , 
of their literature Ih bt is the foundation 
institutions. ' mid all their public 
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Some eiptoation of this is to bo fonnd i„ the 
itly history o! the ration. From the first, 
reJee found herself fighting for her yery 
nee against tho great ponor of Persia m the Oth 
lentufy B.O. In this momentous conflict It 
oust bo realised that not only the as«ndency of 
Iteece, hut in its broad aspect tho whole future 
)f Europenn civilization was at stake. As time 
«ent on, the Greeks began to perceive more 
more clearly that the great conlliet in which they 
were involved was one not merely for natianal 
but for spiritual issues. The story of the great 
battles which brought about tho national “"‘tyof 
Greece « reflecte.1 in the art which followed 
those epoch-making events. These bitter y^ra 
of devastation, of struggle that must often have 
seemed futile and hopeless, leading up to the 
fiaal repulAe of tho Persians at Sal imis and PUtiw«, 
brought the Greeks to a proud consciousness 
of a clorious national destiny, and to an unfalUnng 
faith in. and pursuit of, thoac enhglitened ideals 
for »hich they had fought. Their ultimate victory 
was a splendid moment in the history of a nclily 
dowered race; the great eventa of the Persian 
wars were vivid and recent in their remembrance, 
ami it waa tho persistence of such memories which 
formed the foundation of much of tho art of 
Bui it did not take tho form of a {^rtrayal of Its 
leenMofconflictandvictory Insteaditbccameidea- 
li«io.l into a representation of a spiritual struggle of 
• tho IMlsnic race for those ideal", of light and liberty 

and reason mid order which had been at aUke. 


is Borne. Rome occupies a singular position in 
the annals of literature and Art. She is, ns it 
were the link between the ancient and tho 
modem world. In the pride of her.pnmetho 
rays of intellectual life converged on her as on a 
focus ; in her downfall, she was the centre, from 
which they were scattered over the whole of tho 
ancient world. _ 

It is impossible to dissociate any ol tne 
Roman genius from her military successes. 
Her intellectual productions including her art, 
Riich as they are presented to us, demonstrate 
undeniably the influence of her strenuous fight- 
ing liistory. Certain direct effects which are 
always produced in a greater or lesser degree on 
the art of a victorious people, by thp extent of 
territory conset|uent on a long series of triumphs, 
are very evident in the records of Rome. . Her 
wide dominions were necessarily favourable to 
intellectual advancement, for from these she was 
ablo to accumulate artistic treasures, to enlist the 
talent of other countries, and to supply incentives, 
material*, and models for the development of art. 
\V« read that painters were in requisition to 
furnish the necessary ornaments of the Romai^ 
triumph. Tho Athenians sent Hetrodorus .to 
Paulm Emilius for that purpose. Pictorial models 
of numerous cities were displayed in tho piocos- 
sion which celebrated the victory of Scipio .over 
Antiochus. It is recorded that Messala first exhi- 
bited a picture of his victory ever the Carthagini- 
Scipio and others followed .his example. 


ana reason min oruer «...v..^^ Mnneinus was said to have owed his consulship 

In thoir art tlio Per typified rcmaine.1 ' to the enthusia.sm excited among the people by a 

all time. Indrtd it may bo s-ud that this spiri- 
tudiscKl conception of conflict, in which tho upward- 
reaching llelUnic spirit is represented m rontend- 
ing with tho powers of darkness and licence and 
social anarchy, is the central motive of G.eck 
sculpture; and it was the vivid national sense of 
this conflict that enabled the Greeks to achieve 
that noble pinnacle of beauty which their art at- 
talned. Tho go<ls and heroes whom they fashioned 
in broiue and marble stood for tho ideals and 
B-pect-s of ordereil reason. Their s.atyre and 
other wild beings were types of the licence and 
disorder of nature. And in their Inezes and 
pe<Uments, decorated with battles of the Greeks 
with Amazons, Lapiths with Cenbaura and gods 
with giants, we read the same story of perpetual 
conflict with anti-social, unruly and destraictive 
forces. 

Prom Greece the national hwtoneal sequenca 


piinting which represented h 
on Cartilage. The designs on Roman coins were 
suggested by conquest, such ns the figures emblo- 
matic of subjugated provinces, nnd the 
delineations of triumphal orohes nnd public 
eilifice.s. Home in art became truly “ the 
epitome of the world her galleries and sluines 
were adorned with the choicest spoils of Corinth, 
of Sicyon, and of Athens; in fact it has been 
S4id at the time that her population of statues 
rivalled in number her population of citizens. It 
was the aingular privilege of Home to command 
at once by force of arms the stores of Asia nnd 
the ekill of Greece. 

It may be pointed out however that these 
brilliant results of conquest are balanced by some 
evils. Romo appertained more to ti htu«eum 
than a School of Art, and that this fact and her 
vast extent of territory comprehending a variety- 
of different types tended to produce an restheti- 
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mm of n, Komowliit composito mtiiro. ‘While the 
wi\rR of Oropcft ftstahlihhf'il Inrinniiy Iwtwcon the 
chftmctor of ililTofont (Irook trilx'g wllh the roMiIt 
of linrinony in the ordor-i of tliPir nrcliitoctuN*, 
tho llomnn contjuests led to extensive but 
hotoroponcous dominions nnd n stjlo mnde up of 
divorso nnd somotimos discordant cleinentR. 
Ilusktn’B ovidonco is llmt wlulo tho TlomfttiR 
wore in ©very seneo ndopls nt war and groat 
fightorN, they wore wholly deficient in the 
truo a-sthctic instinct ; nnd in their hands tho 
classic arts were extinguished. To Rummnris©, 
tho devotion of Romo to war during tho first five 
centuries of her history di\-erted her from tho 
refined occupation of art. At tho end of tliat 
period, war, in tho form of conquest, began to 
exerciso a contrary influence, nnd a people, who 
had previously Iwon characterized hv a contempt 
for everything oathotic, became willing at once to 
admire, to imitate, and to preserve. This however 
was largely the extent to svliich their aspiraliona 
led them, for tho art of Rome is not usually 
classed with tho great schools of historj-. 

Time does not permit of an investigation of 
the Crusades in their influence on art, regarding 
which there is much conflicting evidence Tliero 
is however little doubt that the art of western 
Europe, 'including England, received an impetus 
from these religious wars, for they brought people 
into contact svith records of an older and more 
complete civiluatiou than that with which they 
were previously acquainted. In Ryzantium, 
where a number of them spent some time, thr^ 
would see exatoples of art richer, especially in cr 
our-richness, than anything they h.ad ever dtsxu' ’ ' 
of. Commerce might ultimately have brou'4^ 
about the s-ame results but it would have beenw 
slower methods. Then there is that peri^ftf 
warfare in the IGth century, in which, throu^otit 
the whole of English life, in every pha^ and 
every grade of it there is that e^altati^. that 
spiritual exultancy, which finds itssuprsJleexpres- 
sion in Elizabethan literature, in the drama- 
tists of that time, in Marlowe and' Shakespearo 
and Ford, in Webster, in Beauma;« and Fletcher, 
in that outburst of thought nnd />f nrt which has 
no parallel in world-history, '^he ICth century 
marks a chain of art wh.'*di stretched across 
tho world from England tb China ; the Italian 
school of Painting, Jloghul Painting in India, 
Persian Painting under Shah Abbas, the wonder- 
^ ful Ming Dynasty in Chinn, nnd the Elizabethan 
period in England. 

prom this preliminary survey, wo may turn back 


to the CJreck j>©rio<l ngain, to a inomcntoJis 
historic episode, closely related to our subject, 
which it is desired to emphnsizo l>eoati«e of its 
intimnto Ijearing on the country of India and its 
sfrt. I referto Alexander tlio Orc.al’« expe«iilion 
into Asia in the .fth Century 11.0. It is now 
not iinustia! to lumr this marvellous achievement 
soniewliat disjiamgingly nlliided to ns a mid, and 
its direct effects on India ns being of no great 
significance. Also that tho Ifellenisation of the 
Kiist would linvp progre^sM on pmetinally similar 
linen had Alexander's expedition never taken place. 
This riew however has not l»een generally ncceptod, 
and in any cane the march of Alexander may bo 
reganled an immediately lending to tho oon- 
summ.ation of Occidontal tnfliteneo in the Orient 
during these early yearn of history. 


iiio story Di Alcxamlcrs campaign in tho En«t 
in otitsido tho limits of iny subject, hut in its bear- 
ing on Indian Art a few essential fnets may bo 
brought forward. In tho first instance it seems 
clear that the early nrtUtic efforts of tho Creeks 
wero inspired by their contact with the compara- 
tively adinneed civilitation of the Persians, Tra- 
vellc<l Greeks found themselves coofronted with 
tho schieveroents nnd memorials of a highly dove- 
!ope<l Oriental culture, with traditions which must 
have appealed to their receptive nature. But 
Greek Art and Literature, though proceeding 
from FAstern origins, soon manifesfed a spirit of . 
«U;reliance and took up an independent nnd 
indigenoua character. By the time of the fith 
wnlury n.C. tho reflex nction was in force, and 
Greek culture was making itself felt in the Near 
its strength nnd beauty, its 
worship of the « Wholeness of Life,” which made 
It so supreme and led to its being carried into all 
^rts of the then known world. But the great 
riming power which caused it to m.ake an indelible 
AlJh S institutions of the E.ast was 

♦litt VM Persia into India between 

the years 3.14 and 32R B C. 

tn^f» ™ore complete under- 

A^rt -JpoJtons i„ I„,„. 

S ™ '’■= « >■■>'£• 

a dril *1 ^ aosmopolit.n community of 

^pa«.n“sS,S°m Th? 

featnra nt a . ■‘"I*, ns We know, was a 

as their object in !i invasion 

stood that in this it is under- 

onranized in n entire operation was 

manner. Th.at nnd thorough 

■t'wt Alexander's pro-conceived plin 
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w>s something r«r superior to “ 
gsth.red from nn ineident quoted 'f””* 

Lmb. On th. night heloro Aloxnnder 

.toted for the Eist on thnt oereer of 

which, like Achilles, his 8'“‘ f t H 

to Cod his glory end »n enrly death, ^ 

farewelUnterview with the man who 

his tutor, now the master of a rising soh^l 

thought in th, shades of the .Ly™"'”.' 

wards the close of the interview Aristotle tod 


intermingling of Eastern and Western symbols, 
and idem. But the inlluenco of tbo Greets 
was not only confined to the north, although 
in that portion of the country it is most 
plainly disceinible. South, as tar as Madras, it 
is traceable in the bas-reliefs of Amaravntl but in 
a much less pronounced form and in various inter- 
mediate centres, such as Muttra in the United 
Provinces, the dynamic touch of the classic hand 
has left its distinctive mark. How much of this 


to the Macedonian ; — 

a You are about to start upon an enterprise 
which will bring you into many lands and amount 
many nations, some already celebrated in arte and 

arms, some silvage and unknown: But this last 
counsel I give you. Whithersoever 
lead you, never forget that you ““ 

everywhere draw hard end fast the line that 
separates the Greek from the Batbanan. • 

'^- 0 ,” answered the 

was barely two and twenty. I wt P 
another policy, I will make all men Uelleneo. 
That ihall be the purpose of my victories. 

The wisdom of a soldier lor oece ^P*5 
than the wisdom of the greatest “ 

thought that time has known. And undou^ly 

the famous llacedonian'e plan, either for Mur 
or lor worse, was most rigorously put mW 
and earned out to the letter. Colonies of Oraeka 

, wets planted in various localities with one 01 Mo 

re.ults that th, infiueuee of “‘i’Lw 

traced even as tar east «» Japan. In Borthcim 
India the imprint of the Greek is most stnkmgly 
manifested ii those mound, of shattered sculp 
tares in the neighbourhood of Peshawar, which 
mark the site of the ancient country of Gandbara 
A comprehensive collection of these ““J 

he seen in the evehwologieal oection of the Indian 
Museum, a carWul study of which n 
’advised. In it vre may observe, roost plainly 
. portrayed, the induenco of a ivarhke imasion on 
art. But that is, except in connexion with my 
. Bubiect, a comparatively unimportant feature o! 
th^remains. The chief point they illustretoro 
the overlapping of the civilisations of the East 
and West which took pUco some two thousand 
yeai^ ago. And the principal concrete e vident 
of this historic episode is revealed in these re^s 
of contemporary art. Here we may see the 
Corinthian capital combined with the Indun 
figure of Buddha, soldiers with classic arms and 
armoar but Indian draperies. Greek features but 
the figurc<t clothed with Indian costum^ and 
many other • composite conceptions depicting an 


has left Its discinciivB mane., xxu.. .uuu,. ...... 

may be traced to the soft ilowing current of pe-ace- 
ful intercourse, or to tho stormy stream of Alex- 
ander’s warlike enterprise, it is difficult to decide, 
but that the latter had no small share in spread- 
in" classic influence in Indian Aft seems more 
tlmn piobable. We may now, having briefly 
reviewed some of the various historic examples of 
our subject, endeavour to formulate a general 
deduction. 


In the first place it is ordinarily understood 
that a time of peace is the great stimulant to the 
production of art; that when countries are engag- 
ed ill their peaceful occupations of trade or 
manufacture, then architecture, sculpture and 
pfiinting flourish : that tranquillity and harmony^ 
of life encourage artistic activity, and, under 
these quiet and orderly conditions the artist pie- 
parM his masterpieces undisturbed by strife and 
violence — in other words that peace is the parent 
of art. On the other hand several authorities 
have demoDsti ated that the entire opposite is the 
case, and that far from being the fruits of pence, 
the great nils of the world have been founded on 
war. In the words of Ruskin “there is no great 
art possible to a nation but that which is based 
OD battle,” in the times of peace the arts decline 
and among wholly tranquil nations wither utterly 
away. 

How I nm inclined to think that the records of 
history mainly point out that both pe.ice and war 
are, other things being equal, requited to pn duce 
a great art. These other things arc ; art instinct, 
without which of course alt is impossible, and 
most important of all the character of the war 
in which the countiy is engaged. It is quite 
possible that one of the reasons why Roman art 
never attained greatness was that tho Roman 
wtiTS were mainly wars of conquest. Inversely, 
some of the grand quality of the Grecian art 
may be due to the fact that the wars of Greece 
were largely struggles for national ideals. A 
great fight for right principles inspired the people 
with a sense of exultation and a feeling of moral 
strength that found expression in a noble .art 
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AUi ABOUT^TnE WAR. 


The balance of historical evidence seems to 
indicate that the period of peace immediatelj- 
succeeding a avar waged solely for the sake of 
fundamental ideas, is the most favourable time 
for the development of the arts. 

It remains now for us to apply this deduction 
to the present state of aflairs and to see if pos- 
sible what may be the course of art in the near 
future. To carry out this undoubtedly difficult 
proposition it will be necessary to realize the 
condition of art previous to this great crisis and 
to note the trend of art thought during the last 
few years. 

The historian of the future will, I think, 
determine that the 19tb century was cot a great 
one for art. Bat he will probably refer to the 
fact that the first years of the 20th century 
marked a period of frsthetio unrest. This 
unrest is known to most of us by numerous 
examples of painting and sculpture of an uqusu.<U 
ebameter which have been recently exhibited 
and reproduced in most of the countries of 
Burope and also elsewhere. It may be asked 
what were the events which led up to what has 
almost culminated in a state of artistic aoateby ? 
The answer is one which extends far outside the 
realm of art and is to be found in the condition 
of mankind itself. It may be likened to an earth 
tremor, more convulsive in some places than in 
others, but a general seismic wave which disturb- 
ed the balance of mind in -ovenl parts of world. 
But unlike an oarthquike it gave some a-arning 
of itH action. In art it showed itself in overmuch 
frivolity and license. ParticnLiily was this notice- 
able in much of the modern Berman art, which 
revealeil a coarseness and wantonDe^s which is 
significant in the light of very recent events. 
Hero it may be remarked that of modem German 
artists only three, lh>ck]in, Lenb.ich and Menze], 
liave lisen to any attempt at greatness. Tlio 
pompous and inlWted coropositioii.s of Carstens 
and Meng«, of Schnoir, Cornelius and Kaulhach, 
have passae^i into an oblivion from which it is tin- 
Ukcly th-vt thay will ever emerge. Their woik 
W'as a mere exerci-e in the grand stylo from 
which life, character and humanity, whereby wt 
retains its hold on men, have nliko vantshe*!. To 
Toali^o the ait of Germany’s rhing generation we 
have only to refer to nioilern students’ j<Mirn.ih., 
which lirgely illustrate fre.iks of design, oi fnm- 
tie models posturing in front of toy cypresses and 
phster temples 

It is not dillicuU to lieVieve that the onervnting 
infiueners of peace wero indirectly responsible for 


tho state of art generally during the last few 
years. For from pence nations p-assctl to prea- 
perity, from prosperity to luxury, and from luxury 
to an insatiable desire for something new am 
exciting in life. (Hero the significant fact may to 
observed that the men fighting in the trencho-s, m 
bpito of hardships, with a few exceptions, remain 
remarkably healthy and vigorous because their 
life is the reverse of luxurious and appertains to 
the strenuous primitive existence of the pre-hhto- 
ric cave-dwellers). In the nrt-ivorld this restless- 
ness and craving for novelty took a revolutionary 
form, or, as some would have it, created rcsthetic 
hysteria. 

And so came into being the P.isseists, and 
Futurists, the Divisionists and Pointillists, the 
Intimists (who belong to the Siime group) and the 
Fauvists (or savages), the Orfeists and Cubists, 
the Expressionists, Yorticj’stsnnd Dynamists. The 
uianifesto of the Futuri-'ts issued in i'ebruary 1009 
will give some idea o! their character and pro- 
gramme : 

‘ The essential elements of our art shall he 
courage, daring, and rebelUon. 

‘ There is no beauty except in strife. 

‘ IVe shall glorify war, p.'itriotism, the destruc- 
tive arm of the Anarchist, the contempt for 
efifemioacy. 

‘ BTe shall paint the gieat crowds in the excite- 
ment of labor, pleasure, or rebellion 5 of the multi- 
colored and pol) phone surf of revolutions in 
model n cnpikal cities; of the nocturnal vibration 
of arsenals and workshops beneath their violent 
electric moons ; of the greedy stations swallowing 
smoking snakes ; of factories suspended from tlie 
clouds by their strings of smoke ; of bridges 
le.aping like gj-mnasts o\-er the diabolical cutlery 
of sun-bathed rivers ; of adventurous liners scent- 
ing the hmizon ; of broad chested locomotives 
prancing on the rails, like huge steel horses 
bridled with long tubes ; and of the gliding flight 
of aeroplanes, the sound of whose screw is like 
the flapping of fiigs, and the applause of su 
entliusiasUc crow d. 


* Kiect on the topmast pinnaelo of tho world, 
onco again we fling our defiance to the stars ’ 
This maniresto, re.ul in cold blood, sounds like 
pure i-evolutionary rant; but b. deeper study of 

thw programme reveals considerable bed-rock of 
tw^on. In other words it means p violent reac- 
tion against the shackles of tradition end the 
woralup of precedent. Freedom is thiir battle- 
cry, and their war U against weakness and senti- 
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mentality, invalidism, comfort, softness, luxury 
and effeminate excess. , . 

VTith this the thinking man vfill no doubt 
sympathise, but when it comes to an under^and- 
ing of their manifesto, materialised into art, tne 
ordinary individual stands aghast. It is mine 
interpretation of their object that they fail to wn- 
vince, and the question then arises as to whether 
it is possible to translate intelligibly their revolu- 
tionary ideas into concrete art. An abstract oi 
Marinetti’s recitation of one of his poems on 
battles may convey some sense of what this * otnr- 
ist calls “wireless imagination". “The e«nt 
described took place outside Adrianople ml - 
and depicts a train of Turkish wounded, stopped 
and captured on its way by Bulgarian troo^ and 
guns. The noise, the confusion, the surprise ot 
dttith, the terror and courage, the grandeur and 
app-dling littleness, the doom and chance, the 
shying, curses, blood, stink, and agony all were 
combined into one great emotion by 
succession of words, performed orenacted oy w 
poet with such rasslon of abandonment ttwt no 
one could escape the spell of listening. * 

anguish and hope as the train started ; rude jo 
and shocks and yet hope 5 the p.-xssing landscape, 
thought of reaching Stamboul. Sudden y, the air 
full of shriek and boom of bullets and shells ; bam- 
ncring of machine-guns, shouting of captains, eras 
ol .ppoachiiig C«nii0n. And .11 the tim« one hit 
’ the dwidly microbes crawling in the suppurating 
woniids, devouring the llesh, undermining the 
thin walls of the vitals. One felt the mOnitely 
little, the pestilence that walks in darkness, at 
work in the midst of gigantic turmoil uiaking 
history. That is the very c.<wcnco of war. That 
is war’s central emotion.’’ 

In effect, something of that kind was to botbo 
fundamental idea of this higher asthetinsro, but 
before people had quite decided how to rcCTive it, 
the shadow of the great war blotted out 
apparent side issues, and the world was brougnt 
sharply took to first principles. And eo, for the 
time toiog, art isat a standstill, except for the 
comparatii-ely narrow avenue of journalistic ilins- 


trations. Further, it is likely to remain station- 
ary until the world settles down to peaw again. 
Butin the me.antime, sub-consciously, the art of 
the future is being forged and annealed by the 
powerful flame of war. War has desti-oyed much, 
L we have seen, but it has created far more than 
it ever destrojed. It has destroy ed the shallow- 
ness of national life which is reflected in a 
superficial art, and in its place it is building up a 
new sense of national thought and tendency. 
And the awakening of this deeper nature should 
lead to a deeper contemplation of artistic ideals. 
A people’s art has, and must have, some 
relation to and some movement with the strong 
stream of national life. The artist's use of his 
eyes and ears and mind reflects, and must reflect, 
the habit and race of bis time. 

So through this great conflict we may reason- 
ably hope for gieat artistic issues. Belgium, ever 
AD artistic country, will, when peace is eventually 
secured, no doubt rise to the occasion and display 
her artistic spirit, just as she has so brilliantly 
shewn her fighting spirit. Out of the very catas- 
trophe with which Belgium bas been over- 
whelmed, from the experiences of war, defeat, 
and spoliation, ultimate victory will surely rise, 
rboenix-like, an artistic revival. The impious 
and wanton destruction, to which she has been 
subjected, may be the means of tuning and con- 
centrating her artistic talent, and, in the restora- 
tion of her nations! monuments, she will have a 
unique opportunity for the exercise of her genius. 
Franco has, in a lesser degree, undergone a 
similar bnrrowing e.xperienco, and, with her great 
and undoubted reputation for art great things 
may be expected. And the anticipated example 
of these two countries will no doubt stimulate 
others which are now being subjected to the ■ 
bitter discipline of wnr. As a result of this 
discipline it seems more than piobnble that, in 
that vague “ Afterwards," a great revival of art 
oill toke place, on a Bounder and more exalted 
plane than has ever been possible since the IGth 
century. 
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GERMAN vs. ENGLISH EDUCATION 

BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS. M.P. 


X ht<i wi- luur.l n Rn-nt .I^A 

/[I of loiitl l.«!k n>. to til.' PXffllciie.. of Clrnimn 

VL/ cducatioti. wti« n tim.-, »ni».> l«i*nty 
I orUiiity jcn. nRo, wlmn 1 ntimit our 
kIiooI orfjniiii’.itiou wn* M*ry ilcfcctUi*. It Him 
ntntimo when tlio ht« M«tlliow AruoM hah 
rontinnslly I'-lliiij; «i* to orK-timn our M-t-omUry 
rducation. hut Iwh how bt-n |Hutly«rroin- 
l'lwlip.1, an.l it 5* w<-|| to rcniinihr* llmt thm* r.\t» 
Iw too much, ID. well ftM too littl.', oiTfoniMtioH. 
■\VIwt U more inipoitant thnn or**uiii7-Hion u tlio 
ch-imctcr un.l Piiirit of tho teorlnnR phen in our 
pchools; Rn.l, mowcI an a wlioto, I Wlievo our 
own system atuI our own ru’lho.1-. nro flistinclly 
better than tbo Germnn. In I'urlwm«-nl And 
elso'where, 1 hivo frequently lie'vnl men occupy- 
ing high positions cmloAvout to cuforeo their 
Arguments in Invour of sonic new merwuro or 
proposal by Mj'ing, “ U is .lone in Oeninny - 
NS oil, I must own tint argument Las ha,| liulo 
weight with me, and it ha^ the Ic-v, appealed to 

me,bowu-oIlmyoknownthatiftl,c«o .listingnisl,. 

ed authorities, instead of selecting for our imi 
tot on Bomo particular feature of Gorman practice 
had explained to its more fully German inetho.1*! 
the pictaro would Imvo proved 1 ... 
Butlhubythowny. Ko douU jou have been 
impressed, as we all have been, by the intelli- 
gence, the foresight, and attention in detail shown 
by tbo Germans in their preparation for the NVnr 
in which wo aro now engaged. Hut the Ie.voiw 
to be learnt from this NVar— lessons not to bo 
despised nor to bo regarded astho German Em- 
peror is avid to have spoken of Sir John Erenchs 
“ little army ” — do not lead to the conclusion tlwt 
their men and svomen are more competent or 
more highly cultured than our own, nor even 
that tho instruction provided in their schools and 
colleges is more educational in the true meanine 
of that word than that provided in our own 
institutions. Judging from the Report of the 
Principal read to us this evening, I do not Leei- 
tate to say that there is no school similar to* this 
m Germany doing equally good work. Tho 
much proised German elRcioncy is duo to manv 
. causes, but it cannot be ascribed to the intellect- 

• April# gwipg aadreiB delivered at the UaBteiDil 

Technical Sehool, Birmingham, recently. * 


u»l, and rertainly not to the inoml, |•!e•em^nenre 
of tbdr t/r.liiisry ritiK-na, Jt u dtic Jirgdy to 
tli« roiKcritintion of tfii'ir Mlunatioinl ofloil# on 
n s]K<«->ahriN! fomi of training — a (tuiiiing ll"* 
n«liantag<‘« of which hnto U-cn ifcognirM at all 
tinira Atid in nil coiintrica rrcfj,t oiir own— I 
iiit-iii military training ; anrl, »trnng« to Niy, it i* 
thin training, which those who Into l.ccii iouJest 
in thc-ir I'ratu* of (Icnnati Miic-ition Imtu fontlst- 
riitly dcpiicnts.l, 

I.vcryono who baa studiHl Geruiatt sncwl rondl- 
tiona }iaa kfioivii that Gcnnan life in all its varied 
Aa|H-<tA iuia Ut'i). And is now, ifonitnAU<d by one 
id.vs--tho pnq«rBticiri for NV«r. 1 urn not one cf 
llioaj who »jK-.sk ilis]>r.rngingly of tho licnrCcial 
itiflu<-i>c>‘ on rlmwctfr of militat^' ^•xerc^^c)«. I 
recognixe th'-ir vnltjo in dewloping liwHly Art!' 
'ity, in <|nic1retiing the j«'r«'i>tioni», in rendering 
the mtelicct mon< alert, nnd in m*oting useful 
bawti.. lJut that tho aoiil of a nation should be 
wholly pro-occupied with nariiko prt'r«tatiem«, 

I *^..1 nnd <-conoKiie efTorl* 

»ho«ild bo ilftermirifd by military coneiderAtiom., 
Umt tho univ.-r>iUcs, tl,o tochinoil nnd other 
ACbooIs should U. Rtturntcl with thougliU cf war 
and conquest, and that the concot.tiona of tho ‘ 
^plo should U so warjctl that they fail to 
dtslin^Mh between Might nnd Right, and leam 
to exalt necessity nbovo moral Jaw i^, as the 
result of eduraiion, so oppaw.-d to our own idenb, 
Anuwsonntogomsticto all civilizing inHuenccH, 

Mtocvmijcicvv,, »n-ortb. pre.tnt it. vprvad, .nd 

ralbT"''*’ ‘ '"'rill™ '•bid. wo and otl.fr 

naUon, „„ki„g u, „vi.t it, 

Bovernmvnt, iwilizinf; that vorne 

riM ovl "'"■''I “ have in- 

."SvlLl I'tofe-vo™ or their BtaUv 

tliS’state “"""I* 

their QanVnit l^' C™. Bupeiiority of 

and tho conMq'^jrnl' ''*' '"I' ''her country, 

■nany.hould,%„L„"f,”' '''''■''rij- 

nolilkal nowp- j ^ arms, supreme 

that of eproaidinri 1,1 civilizing mtssion, 
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the rest of Gemany, and fioino of tho finest 
features of German idealism have been destroyed 
by her povrerfnl penetrating spirit. She has not 
yet succeeded in dominating Britain, and m 
literature as in science, in discovery and invon- 
tion, she remains far behind us. And, 
eliminate what Germany owes to Slavonic and 
Semitic genius, we may truly say that, excep 
perhaps in music, there is no form of culture m 
which the Teutons, as a race, are superior to the 
Anglo-S.ixons. It was necessary, however, to l«n 
the native conceit of the German people, in order 
to gain their support for the costly scheme of 
conquest on which they had determined to em- 
bark. Hence their Culture c^'. But we all know 
now and many knew long since, that their ^ 
obiectwasto strike at England, and 
destroying, and then ro-arrangmg, the scattered 
elements of tho British Empire, to subdue and to 
govern the habitable globe. Well, they have 
not done that yet ; but the picture of the Kaiser 
and the Sultan marching arm-in-arm among ine 
nations, distributing tracts on Culture and the 
higher civillring influences of Pru.ssian dwipline, 
would Indeed bo comic, were it not for the pain 
and sorrow which have followed from the over- 
bearing conceit that has brought aWut this 
devastating .War. And now, let me 
plain, how this ewollcn-headednesa and ambition 
kavo affected the whole echeroo of Gcrtnan ednea- 

*'°In their educational system, and indeed in the 
entire organisation of their social life, compulsion 
is largely substituted for free volition, blansh 
obodicnco is regarde.1 ns essential for the exercise 
of what is cUiraed as Deut-vh^ Tn(j*nt,or lerraan 
virtue, and it is so enforcwl that freedom of ex- 
pression in thought or action is rtgorousy 
siipprORsfHl. From his earliest childhood, through- 
out bis entire youth the onlinary atizen is 
trained in accordance with the requirements of a 
State policy, and is treated as a p-art of a pwt 
military machine. In a verj' interesting book, 
recently published, entitled “Memones of the 
Kaiser’s Court,” the author, who was hngUsh 
governess to tho Princess Victoria Louise, now 
Puchesa of Brunswick, s-ays; “ EducatiOT m 

Germany seems to be strictly standardized. At 

a certain ago every child, be he prince or peasa^ 
will bo in a cotain class, learning certain sub- 
iects. Each year ho will move « grade 
higher, or if he does not the wholo family 
will foci that some dreadful, irretrievable 
disgrace has befallen it.. The mother will weep 


about the house, sighing and swallowing her tears. 
The father will wear a corrugated brow, and 

perceive, looming in the distance, a son who is a 

Zweiudiriger, that is, one who roust give two 
years instead of one to military service, since he 
lism not passed the necess.ary examination which 
reduces the term by twelve months. This is one 
of the most terrible things that can happen to a 
German household.” 

Tlicre is not much suggestion of love of loarn- 
in" in the passage I have quoted. The parents’ 
so^w is not for their son’s failure to appreciate 
German culture, but for the more disappointing 
fact that he will be forced to undergo two years’ 
military service instead of one, and will be pointed 
at aa a Zvxijahriger. _ _ 

In this 'family picture, in the description of 
German social life, which may be found in many 
works of fiction and in other publications, and in 
the events which have led up to this War, and 
also in its conduct, wo see the grave defects and 
not the merits— although there are some— of the 
Gorman ns compared with our own system of edu- 
cation. We see the lack of sympathy and of imagi- 
nation and tho consequent n.airownesB of view, the 
paralysis of individualism, the exaltation of 
mere intellect, and the absence of any high moral 
sense. W'e see a whole people organized into a 
vast and nearly perfect military nachine, its 
human elements so controlled end tempered as 
to act with tho accuracy and precision of the 
cogs and wheels of somo highly finished me- 
chanical appli.anco. As an example of diaicipline, 
and of the effect of enforced obedience, it is nearly 


chanicai appii.anco. as an example oi aiaicipune, 
and of the effect of enforced obedience, it is nearly 
perfect. But when, under changed conditions, 
n.s in a state of war, theeo lending strings are 
loosened and the sccustomcd fetters are removed, 
we find that the avernge man, so educated, re- 
lapses into a st.ato of almost native barbarism, 
and acts under thesavage impulses of his untrain- 
ed and undeveloped character. Too many sad 
examples of the excesses to which he is liable 
the history of this War has disclosed. Such 
conduct, which has come as a painful surprise to 
most of «s, is very largely due to the system of 
education, which coerces instead of training tho 
will, and compels oliedince, instead of encouraging 
a healthy sense of freedom and responsibility. 
To this system of education our own is a happy 
contnist, and I hope it will continue to re- 
main eo. 

Oneles'on, however, of practical importance 
vro may learn from tho study of the gre.yt warlike 
instrument which ha.s been largely fashioned in 



AM, AnOUT THi; WAlt. 


Uio fclio<)ln of Cfftminny. Wo iiiny Ibtni t>i« 

vahioof thorotiKl.tu-««i In ntiywoik In wMcIi wo 

may Iw onKitg.*.!, U may I,,*— 1 f.-'ir it I< k>~ 
that in much that wo iiavo iin-Iortakon wo havo 
Wn contont with Rotnothing t,m far »h,nt of 
tlio I'orfi^rtioii which hliniihl U our aim, nn«l 
towaiaU whtcli, l,y mom fonmiitMt-d htmly, wo 
might 1x3 nhlo mom mnrly to n|.{irtJuh. Wo 
may Imvo InTomo a hit alack owing to tU 
individual li»)<.rty whicl» wo onjoy, nnd which «e 
rightly prirc. o may aurTi-r fmm tlio drawlncka 
to ourndvantngM. Ifw, H lu l>o wnmclin timo 
In phyMca, ave kno3v aahat ia moant hy tho .liMina- 
tion of energy. In all our umlertakinga a^o MiouM 
endeavour to avoid it. On tho Inttlefietd th« 
enemy have scored ■itcceMOH, galmvl isy their pm- 
\l()ua preivamtion for every coneeivahlo Pmerjreiicy 
hy their e-irvfulvun-oy of tho eonditioua of U.e 
problem tliop Imd oet tlictiiKoIvoe to .oleo nn.l by 
tlio io-ittneu on.l .IroopH, „( itt 

rolect^l pomtfi. Tliey Imvo mode mutnlteii. Tliey 
htvo Med, trom hek ot imeuiirition. to oiiticiir.ti 

initcolctiKlod tint cfTt'et of eertoin unknown. nn<l 
lottibly imknownble, fotye., [lot wo ewnnot Wl 

»nd tl eit llioimiskncr. in «etii«l work, TIkm 
qlitliliet »iw worthy ot imltotion Ao.l ere wotont 
elomoiit. of eiKco.., In nil our educntionni i^ortn 
we nboiil.l nvoij lopctficinUty, nppijini! nil our 
01 . 08 ,=, to m,.Ur wteh .e|y.nte‘^diaietlty w°S; 
whieh w. nro eonirontej. Such diffieulti.; meet 
m in tbe cln»rootn nncl in tho Inboiwtory nnd 
bo enro tint wo Bin more intelleetunlly by’ tbo 
thorough mnslery .ompleto oolution 
one problem, by the d.torminntion ot nil „|e™; 
»i,„leril,on. ,n nny ningl, i„y„tig„i„n, S°„ 
byeoToringm n pnrtinl n„d , I, 

tion il nxiom— to which, jn many of 0 HrK*hr.«lo 
too little attention is given— non mul(a Wwivf' 
. turn : It H n still older maxim, applicable to all 

to do, tlo it with thy might ' 

netoro .itting down, there i. e,t„e„i„„,, 
qnortinn ot w, sigmiiennce, to wMrb tbo 
nttenlion ot Pnrhnmont bna recently be™ 
dieted, on wbieh I desire to nny , 

Tl'l" .“1’'''“' rotorenen to tbo work 
I'rSrV'?,!”"? >noli no this whool 

I refer to the importmce of oome prepamtory 
nnd mtermodmle tmlning tor children botS 
tho nge. when they lonyo tho elementary oebm” 


and when tliey thouM miiiuienro their «ll*lirirtly 
t«yhi»<»!nglra| inttriietion, Tiiert* nre cinny mors 
»»«}* than one of hri'lgiiig tmr lhi» rritical 
in a rhildV life. We haie cidopt^-d from 
the Tienrii ati<l (he ilelgitnii, who*'- artl^M 
hato ntwajk licen diktingiiixht-! fur llidr *ffifie«' 
0‘» * *y*t<Tn of fontinuation tmde rrjiofilc, known 
nfc "Aj’j'irfitifx ►hlj» ftchouU." Wo ate «-flnhli»liinff 
MMiing junior Ochnicnl mIiooIb, wliich will »^r\o 
as f«-(i!er* for the higlirr lechnir-al in»titut)cn». 
Hut we rnniiot e»«ife frtjirj the condukion (list 
the inajoiity of ihiMrwn Ix-twcen the npe* of 
Ihirteefi nnd rixle<-n, or inihfHl fourteen and 
reveiitwn, who h.nte the whole day in the 

fncUiry or ahop, or in other work, are t<>3 tired to 
pnifit fully hy evening Uwching. 'J’ime and money 
aie, therefore. waiite<l in driving them into eieU' 
Ing ac luwila hat 1 am very anxious to pravent 
la the ennctineiit of any tneamrv eotnjsdling thef* 
children to Attem! atich RchCKiIs, Here, again, we 
ahouM ftvoi'l itniuting wliat we ajv told is the 
Cerman practici*. } A{i]>eal, theiefore, most earn* 
eatiy to mAnufartiireni and emplojcn* of labour 
to AlTonJ fnriliiies to their Apprcnticea and young 
employees to join, if only for a few houm a weak, 
Jay eUrac*. in which they may reec-ire |iniet((aJ 
inatniction, AOil to maka it m far a* possihU * 
eondition of imploynirnt that they attend thoMi 
classes. Further. I rmturo mo»t r(“«f>«*tfiiUy to 
urge Ixxwl F<li)«tion Authorities to arrongo for 
thoformnlion of dayclaswa during lho»« hours that 
may ho found roost convenient to employers. I nnt 
quito certain that much may l«o efTected byco-oijera- 
tion and hy tho mutu-al elTorta of employers and 
ocal authorities. Encoumgeineiit ia far hotter than 
compulsion, and ia bettor adapted to our ingniin- 
o«l llntwl, principles. Tliero aro duties which 
tho btate hrwa right to exact from Its citircns, 
ana m cnforoing these the State may have been 
cment ; but in educational matters, where ^ 
coropulMon con be avoided, Ictus leave to our 
school-age ns much indivi- 
dual liberty aa possible. 


afTnl? ’ ^ ""t'ircd in these few irmarks to 
superficiality I have 
autiM-f I have touche*! upon many 

discus.sing anj-one. I 
eS S r refrain from all tofer- 

overnraisna fi difl'ercnces between the 

own^anct fwb ^/stem of olncation and our 

iinvi.i,ce, mggS!”*'”’' 



THE RISE AND GROWTH OF JAPAN’ 

BY 

THE HON. MR. V. S. SRINIVASA SASTRI. 


the earliest times down to a very recent 
date the Government of Japan was an abso- 
lote monarchy. The Imperial House has 
passed through inimy vicissitudes, tliough 
its continuity has been maintained by various 
devices and legal fictions. According to native 
accounts the pjoscnt Kinperor is the one hundred 
and twenty-tliird occiip.iiit of the throne, tlia 
first Hmperor being JInimu whose date ia given 
as H.O. CCO. The son did not always siioceed his 
father aa Mileado, but the succe-asion seems in early 
times to have been determined by tho Court oflicers 
v,ho confined their ehoioo, however, to the royal 
family. A curious custom obtained of old of 
changing the royal residence at etery accession. 
TheearhestCApitnlwasTakaokain the Yamnto pro* 
vince. About A. D. 709, Kara became capita) and 
enjoyed the honour for nearly a century, until it 
was replaced In A. T). 794, by Kyoto which conti- 
nued to bo the seat of the Emperor till 1806, 
when, in order to make tho Great Revolution ae 
impressive and striking ns possible, the last 
Mikado moved to Yedo wbich had been thereat 
• of tho Shogun from tho time of lyeyasu. To 
console the citizens of the old capital, its name 
was changed to S.iikyo which means Western 
Capital, while the favoured cityreceired the name 
of Tokyo which means E-astem Capital. Like 
most royal faiiiiUes, tho f.xniily of the Mikado 
•Uims descent from the goils ; but a curioos conse- 
quence has followed in its care. It was thought, 
until the I.\te Mikado broke this tradition n.s 
ho has broken so many other traditions, that it 
S' as unworthy of those who p.artook of divinity to 
concern themselves with tho afTairs of mere men, 
ro that the Emju'rors generally lived in iwrfect 
seclusion and delcg.ateil their powers to others. 
It w.is in this way that tniUt.arism became trinm- 
phant in Japanese nfiairs, and’the royal powers, 
but not the title, passed into the hmds of power- 
ful families which ono after another gained 
ascendancy. Another peculiarity, not altogether 
unknown in Indian history, was tho exccs-sive 
vogue attaineil by the practice of abilieation. It 
Was so common that at one and tlie S-amo time 
two or even three es-Emperors might be living 

* This »V«tcb which had erigiaallj been earned down 
to lbs year IDOO hai tines been broaght op-to-date. 


in retirement, but continuing to exercise some 
influence over the ndministrntion. In some cn^es 
tlie abdication was voluntary, but there are others 
in which it could not have been so. For instance, 
we hear of an Emperor who ascended the throne 
at tho ago of 9 and abdicated at 2C, of one who 
ruled between 5 and 20, and strangely enough, of 
ono who assumed the purple at 2 only to lay it 
aside at 4 I 

The earliest of the great houses that i-ose to 
supremacy is the Fujiwni-a which was everthrown * 
byKijomoriin IISO, His clan called the Taira 
held sway for a brief period, being replaced by the 
Minamoto wliose founder Yoritomo received for the 
first time the title of Sei-i.toi-shognn in 1192. 
Ho removed his residence to the- town of Kama- 
kui-a and began the system of dual Government 
by the Emperor and by the Shogun, which has 
been such a marked fe.atiire of the history of 
Japan. The Shognnate now beearoo hereditary 
and owing to the enerv.ating lusun'ea of the Sho- 
gun’s court, tho minorities, and tho abdications 
Ilia power practically passed into the hands of a 
regent who belonged to tho Hojo family. This 
regency in its turn became hereditary and subject 
to tlie same downivsrd course as theShogunate so 
that in A. D. 125C we find an infant regent 
under the guardianship of a tutor, who was the 
<U facto ruler of the land. » Thus it had come about 
that a tutor now controlled the regent who was 
supposed to control the Shogun- who was 
supposed to be the vassal of the Emperor* who in 
turn was generally a child under the control of k 
corrupt and venal court. Truly Government in 
Japan had sunk to its lowest point, nnd it was 
time for heroic remedies r In 1281 during the 

Hojo regency wcurred the only serious invasion of 
Japan. The invading force was an army of 
M^golians sent by Kubla Khan in more than 
thr^ hundr^l vessels. A timely typhoon coming 
to the aid of tho Hojo regent, he succeeded i? 
dc-troymg the fleet and tho army. The rToin 
wpremacy lasted till 1S33 when the Emper'or oi- 
dnigo resolved to come out of his eecb.^nn 

;rilh lh» „ ,,w trie J, f'™” S 

in assuming the real ns well m ♦ , 

aovereignty Tint this restoration of the ImS 
power, which promised to bo popular, soo7^m 
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to nn end. Go-dnifjo di'spleispcl ono oC liU friends 
named Asljikjign Tnknuji, wJjo nftt'j- n Koverc 
Btrngglo drove tlio Einiwror out of Kyoto and 
iu'it'iUed himself tlieio as Sliogun. Ho sot up 
anotlior Emporor in Oo-daigo find Ids des 

condants who represented tho rightful lino kept 
up a redupcd eouit at Yoshino to Iho south. 
Thus thero wero two Imperial houses till 13U2 
when tho thou Shogun induced tiio representative 
of the southern dynasty to go to Kyoto tittd iuand 
over the Iroporial insignia to tho representative of 
tho usurping dynasty, himself assuming tho 
dignity of retired Emperor. Tho Ashikaga Shognns 
whoso position w.is thus legalised, rcmnintHl in 
power for a long period from 13114 to 1.173. 

Tho Ashikaga IIouso gavo tho country »nno 
•able Shoguns, but the inevitable degeneracy act in, 
and their rule Ijecamo weak and ilisorganijtoil. 
The barons avho had risen to power during the 
time of tho Ilojo regents, now began to think of 
independence and freely warred ivith ono another. 
There was complete anarchy in tho land, and the 
unfortunate people were ground down and oppress* 
ed by the miUtarj bands whom tho barons were 
obligod to keep. Pirates infested tho shore. 
Poverty was so universal that once in A. I>. jr<00 
the corpse of anEmpcior waskeptin the palaco at 
Kyoto for 40 days for want of money for the 
funeral expenses * Here and there some baron, 
stronger than usual, kept down hwlessnesa in bis 
territory and afforde»l opportunities for the growth 
of tlie arts of peace. 

It was during the rule of tho Ashikaga Shr^uns 
that the first Europeans came to Japan. They were 
threo Portuguese fugitives that had been cast oshoro 
on one of the southern islands of Japan, Out tho 
first Eiiropaan visitor to Japan of whom wo 
have certain knowledge is Mendez Pinto. Ho 
appears to have landed on Tane-ga-shima in 1 545, 
and in return for the kindness that he received, bo 
* taught the natives tho use of tho harquebuse mul 
the art of making powder. In five months thenalivo 
armourers had made six hundred harnuebnses. 
Pinto visited Jap.an again in 1.147 and took hick 
with him two Japanese, ono Anjiro and his atten' 
dant. PatherXavier, who met them, took the JapO' 
nesQ to Goa and there taught them the elements 
of Christianity. In I.IIS he visited J.span with 
them, landing at Kagoshima in the prorinco of 
Satsutna. Xavier was highly impressed with the 
natural gomlness of tho Japanese nation. Ho 
preached without mucii efi’ect in Ilimdo, Vaina* 
guchi, and Kyoto But the mission prospensl 
after his departure in 1651. Portuguese and 
Spanish mUsionaries followed, and in a fewyeareat 


Kyoto itself them were mven cliiirfhes with scores 
of converU. But their gie.itfst huccc.s>> was in the 
fumtiiont provinces of Iliingo, Aritna, niid Oniuni, 
Tho Pihicoof OinitrahimscU ctnhmcodOhri'tianity 
and at tho instigation (jf the fathejH ili-pl.iydl a 
aiolont »*al in thn c.aii‘o nf his new religion, 
giuo tho town of Nagis.iki to tho foieigners and 
hid rlimchea luiilt on tho piUw of Buddhist 
nion.ast<>rics pnlloil down for the pnrjiosc.^ Id 
1.157 Nogisjaki was almost entirely a C'liristiaii 
city, Sncfcss, however, conaipUnl tlio nuj'siotw 
ties who, in tho langiiago of Sir Holiert Houglas, 
‘w.axed fatand kicked.’ They assumed tlie in- 
signia of state, and diiul.aining to go on f(»t, 
insisteil on being carried about in pedan-cluatr*. 
lliey in<iucetl the Christian princes under th’efr 
inihienco to adopt foiciblo nie-astires to convert 
their subjects and organisfsl a system of perMJ- 
ciition which was soon to turn l*ick on themselves. 

Out of tho anarchy that marked tho later years 
of tho Ashikaga Hliogunate a l*iron named Ota 
Nobunag.a carved a fortune for liim‘elf. He took 
advantage of a di.spnto about tho succession to the 
ollice of ijhogun to e-pou'^ tho eanso of one of 
tho rival claimants named Yoshiaki. Ho suc- 
ceeded jn raising him to olEce, but fls tho new 
Shogun threatened to shako ofT his supremacy 
deposed him in 1 573. Ho occupied Kyotonnd ruled 
the country witliastronglmtgeiitlo hand. Ho never 
called him.self Shogun, but took from the Emperor 
the more modest title of A’flidaym. Ho was a 
fnendoftho Christian missionaries, but not so 
much from real .symp,athy with their work .as f mm 
hatrwl of tho Buddhist monks who had aided his 
eiieinies in his struggle for supremacy, llo was a 
gre.at man and nearly brought tho avholo of Japan 
ui.dcr one strong government. But ho bad 
conat-ant troubles, and in ono carap.aign, being 
betrayed by a friend, he put an end to his own 
Wobj- AmnffrtVsafade by di'scmbowefmenCl ia 
A. D. 1582. 

ThUnntimely de.ath — Nobunnga was only 49 
years old— was the signal for a fresh civil war. A 
man of humble extraction whom Xobunaga h.ad 
rai^l for hia gj-ent ability to tho rank of general, 
and who is known by the names of Toy otomi 
1lidcy<^hi and Ti.iko Satna merc.amo all obstacles 
and sized the reins of Government. Once 
supreme, he kept down the forces of anarchy and 
began to develop the resources of Japan by 
enTOuraging foreign trade and promoting the 
** *'''■’•’‘‘^‘1 life. He built a great 

castle for himself at Osaka. The Emperor 
^tewed on him the title of AT.ram.win.ns owing 
to lus low ongin he was considered unfit to 
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receive tho Sliogimate. In 1587 the potce of the 
country was »{isturlieJ by a rebellion of the 
Satsuma Piince. With nn impobing nimy, Ilido- 
yoshi reduced this powerful chief, hut concilKted 
him by giving his principality back to his son on 
condition of his acknowledging fealty to tho 
Emperor which he had shown an inclination to 
renounce. The town of Nagasaki, however, was 
made a Government town and placed under a 
Governor. Another stroke of conciliatoiy policy 
was the elevation of Tokuguv.a lyey.asu to the 
principality of the Kwaiito. lyoyasu was a man 
of coasummato ability and had at first c&pouscd 
the causa of one of Nobunaga'a sons against 
Hideyoslii. Rut noiv ho w.as converted into a 
firm ally, and took up his residence at Yedo which 
h IS since risen to bo the first city in the J.apancse 
Empire. An important evanh in the time of 
Kideyoshi was the beginning of the persecution 
of Christians. It has already been mentioned 
how the roissioiidries had lendeied themselves 
unpopular and dieadcd on account of their arro- 
gance and peisccution of Rud'lhists. The Spanish 
Governor of Manila obtnirie<l fcom Hideyoslii per- 
mission to open trade with some potts of Jap.an. 
Accordingly some Francisc.ans settled for purposes 
of trade in Kyoto and Nagasaki, but they weie 
treated with suspicion and hostility by tho 
Jesuits. About this time, A.D. 1587, a Portu- 
guese sea-captain appeals to have made an in- 
cautious boast which roused the patriotic feelings 
of the Japanese. “ Tho king my master begins 
by sending priests who win over the people ; and 
when this is done he despatche.s his troops to 
join the N.atlve Christians, and the conquest is 
easy and complete.” The proceedings of the 
mis.vionaries in China, India, and elsewhere had 
led to similar consequences and 'it is no wonder 
that Hideyoslii resolved to extirpate Christianity 
if possible. He wanted tho foreign trade, but 
not the foreign faith. So in 1587 heissu^liis 
first edict ag.unst foreign religious teachers com- 
manding them to leave the country in twenty 
days. Sir R. Douglas writes : — 

** At flrst this peremptory command was not enforced, 
and it in poesibln thtt. it the miasionaries h»d exercised 
duo diaoretion, they would bkve been kilowod to cotvy 
on their work. But they lacked that necessary virtue, 
and continued to destroy the Buddhist templev and tdola 
which had alwavs played so Urge a part in the life of 
the people,^ Tho natural reaction followed ; and a 
bitter presecution broke out. In 1601 upwards of 20,00(1 
coDverta were put to death. 

In 1593 six Franciscans and thrve Jesuits, all 
foreigners, were burned at Nagasaki. Bat the 
Worst honors of the persecotion belong to alater 


date and will bo mentioned in their pl-ico. 

One other gre.at event of the time of Ilideyoshi 
remains to be recoideil. It was his famous in- 
rision of Koiea. Gigantic prep.aiations were made, 
.ind 11 puwcifitl aimy was sent over under the 
joint ciiiiiinand of Koto Kiyom.asa who afterwards 
ifceived divine honotus and of a Cliristian Prince 
n imed Koiiisht Ytikinagn. The whole force is said 
to kivo iimoiintcd to 200,000 men. The Korean 
King flo I to China for help leaving In's country' 
-at tho iiu icy of the invaders. Tho Chinese force 
which was sent to his aid proved no match to the 
Japanese, who concluded nn honourable peace and 
rotumcil in 159(5. One of the terms of the peace 
w.is til it the Chinese Emperor should send a 
Ruildliixt priest of rank to perform for Taiko 
S.im .1 tho ceremony of investiture. The docu- 
ment gi.inting the investiture contained expres- 
sions wliich olFonded the pride of Ta’iko Satna so 
moitAlIy tint he made preparations fora second 
©xpcditiuii against Korea and China, This time, 
however, the Japanese troops, though, they had 
the s-aiB© generals ns before, (lid not meet with 
tho 8.ame good fortune and sufiered innumerable 
liaidships. The s.ail f.ito of tho army brought 
eor'e to the heart of Taiko Samawho died 

soon after A. I) 1598. Tho remnants of tho army 
were rec-illed By lyoyasu who seised the Govern- 
ment after his luasteis’s death. 

lyeyasu was one of a council of five great lords 
whom Taiko Sama had appointed to carry on the 
Government on behalf of his infant son Uideyori. 
lyeyasu’s acts, however, were arbitiary and he 
was accused by Mitsunari, one of his colleagues 
of infidelity to his trust.. At once parties divi- 
ded am! there w.as nothing for it but war. Roughly 
tho country divided north and south, the south 
declaring itself for the inf.ant son of Taiko S.ama 
the north supporting lyeyasu. On tho side of 
the latter there were besides his sons, the veteran 
generals Kato Kiyomasa of Korean fame and 
Kuroda Yoshitaka. The noble and cliivalrous 
house of Satsuma, tho Choshu clan, Konishi the 
Christian general who took p.art in the Korean 
^y■a^, and Stitsunari formed a powerful combina- 
tion against lyejwsu. Tho rival armies met for 
the mastery at Sekigabani, a villago that has 
since become famous. The battle lasted the whole 
of an October day in 1600. The result was a 
domsivo victory for lyeyasu, so decisive that it 
practically gave the country peace for 250 years 
Baton after baron submitted to the conqueror' 
^oshoivBd g^t clemency and considoktion * 
Tho only great severity that followed was the 
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and partly out of tr.ade jealousy, partly out of 
old political and religions fends, gradually alien- 
ated the Shogun from the Portuguese and the 
Spanish merchants. In tho end, in the yo.ar IfilO 
these latter were bani.shed. But the su'picions 
of the people extended to all foreigners, and the 
J.apanese Government increased the restrictions 
on trade and traders so mucli th.at even the 
Dutch weio compelled to retiie fiom most of the 
places where they, h.vl factories and confineil to 
the little island of Deshima opposite Nagasaki. 
Thus Japan practically shut out Europe from her 
waters, and though at various times the Ilussi- 
atis, Americans, and English tried to open negoti- 
ations, she remained, in seclusion for over 200 
ye-ars. 

The'story may pause here for a short account 
of the feudal system ns it prevailed at this time. 
It originated at the time of Yoritonio whofiist 
appointed military chiefs to different parts of the 
Empire. These gradually absorbed the other 
powers also until they became practically absolute 
and even tried to set up independence. Tokugaw.\ 

■ lyeyasu, one of the greatest und wisest men that 
Japauhasproduced, reorganised this feudal system 
and so moulded it that it might secure the 
ascendancy of hU own family. It must first be' 
made clear, however, that the divine Emperor, 
though kept in seclusfon, was always acknowledg- 
ed as the fountain of power, and that the most 
• powerful ShoguH or Nobunaga or lIMeyosbi never 
thought of doing away with the Emperor or 
usurping his style and dignity. The Empererhad 
his own court of which the highest posts wore tliose 
of the fficrtjnpatic, (I’rime SUnistcr), Dafjo Daijw 
(Great Minister), Way'in, (Minister of the Right), 
and Smlaijirij (Minister of the Left). The Shogun 
■ was the vassal of the Emperor and held his court 
at Yedo from 1603 onwards. He w.as to be a 
descendant of lyeyasu in the hneal branch, and if 
that fiuled, bo was to bo chosen from one of three 
great families founded by three of lyeyasu’s sons 
and known ns <7o-sonte. They were the Princes 
of Owari, Kii, and Mito. Next after the ffo-»aniv 
in rank, dignity and power, came the Kuktitfiu 
who were not vas&als of tho Shogun, but of tlie 
Emperor, and, when they wsited the Shogun, were 
met by envoys and treated as honeurble guests. 
Of these were 16, tho most famous being Aitlxu, 
Choshu, and Satsuma. Below these there were 
the nobles known as Kamon. They weie 19 in 
number and belonged to the Tokugawa stock. 
Then came the iWaiwho for loyalty to lyeyasu 
were eligible for high posts, and the Tozapia who 
were not. There were also a few families OD 


whom for special • services tho honorific title of 
matittdaira wns beptow6d. Among tho infeiior 
nobility weio tho i/wfrtwitfo who owed allegiance 
directly to the Shogun .and corteJponded to the 
English baronets, and n slightly lower order called 
tho gokenin alaodirectly under the Shogun. Then 
came' tho gentry. of J.ipan and her mainstay, the 
^aniurat. They were retainers of the Shogun’s 
vassals or duimyos and foi med a special caste by 
themselves abu\e the merchants, farmers and 
peasantry. They were exclusively the Kshatiiyas 
ofJaian. They were ti.ained in Spmrtan simpli- 
city' and hardiliocHl, .and tho physicuil culture 
they received was known nb jtn-jilgii, its modien 
equivalent being the jtuh brought to prefcctioh 
by Mr. Kano They had a high code of honour 
which with some modifications forms to this day 
A system of pa .ictic-al ethics and is taught regulai ly 
in schools. It is known ns Iv^hido, and is an exact 
counterp.irt of the Europe-m code of chjvaliy 
though iiidee<l like cltivnlry too it gindmilly degene- 
rated in adverse times, and was often uaired by 
pride, idleness, and brutality. Nevertheless much 
of the greatness and glory of Japan, both aacient 
and modem, Is due to the 8amumi ; and though 
they no longer enjoy exclusive privileges, they 
have baken the chief share in the work of modren 
reconstruction and progress. When a member ' 
of the Samttrai class ceased to bo a vassal of his 
d.-iiQiyo, ho became a Jiojiin or free lance. Some- 
times this was due to honorable causes, some- 
times to dishonortible causes, A Samurai degra- 
ded from his. rank became a Jtonm. Often 
howper, whenever a deed of more than an 
ordil -yrisfc and difficulty had to be done, failure 
in wl « would involve'his master or community 
• in di( e or commit them too far, the Samurai 
wouh dLsconnoct himself fiom his society 
and Ln.^ lionhi. These lionins pluy an im- 
portant pan .u the lelationh of tho Jajvinese to 
the Europeans. 

The darkness that settled over Japan about the 
ycai 1040 when the e.xclusion of the foreigner 
waa complete continued till 1853 when Commo- 
doro Perry with four l.aige vessels anchored off 
Vniga near the modern Yokohama. He was sent 
by tho United States to open tho pwrts of Japan 
to American ships by peaceful negotiation support- 
by a dusplay of force. .The Americans were 
induced to do this by the discovery of gold in 
California which suddenly enhanced the import- 
ance of the trade route to Hongkong. This place 
« 0149 nautical miles from San Frandsco, so that 
•It became important to luave a coaling station in 
Japan. The arrival of the foreign squadron gave 
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liso to ft grciit commotion in tho coiiit of Yedo. 
Iho haUfu. or the Sliogun's Goveimnent tried to 
persuade’ IVrry to pioceed to nnd 

negotiate there as tint was tho only p«jrt oj>en to 
foiei'merg. Finding him iirm the 6rtitH/ln»sked 
for one yoaiV time hefoio giving an answer to the 
derainds of Auieiica. Tho conntiy split into two 
violent factions over this (lucstion, and for tho 
first time dining soverul centuries wo hear of Uio 
Empeior’s couit at Kyoto coming out of its 
seclusion to take part in this all-impoit.mt con- 
troversy. Its inlluonce was cast ngiinst tho 
opening of the country to foreigners, and .this 
view commanded the siippoit of the gre.at body of 
feudal lords and the jieople Hut the Shogun’s 
Government, under tho Ic.idersliip of the master- 
ful U Kamon-iio-katni, discernoil tho situation 
more truly and realised the danger to Jftp.aii in a 
refusal to admit foreignein. Thopaity of admis- 
sion WAS called kai-Koku, and the party of exclu- 
sion was calUd jox t. Bub another seiion-' 
dilTcrenco of opinion also divided ihe parties. 
The iDCompetcnce and misrule of tlio I iicr Toku- 
gAWA Shoguns had estranged the powci fnl daimyos 
nnd the people io general who began to look l«ack 
to tho Empeior for the direct Government of tlie 
country. Jealousy and person d ambition 
* .added to the violeneo of this anti Shogun feeling. 


foieigti poweis. it may be useful to give their more 
important provisions. Ifakodate, KHnagft''u, an 
Nacisiki were to bo opened in 18u0, Ni Jg* 
IKTO, llyojo, YiJo, n,„I 0-..kn in 1803. The 
itiiimititioii of opium was foi bidden. Intoxicating 
hniiois weio chirged ;ir» per cent, duty, and other 
aitiilcs.'i iwrcetit. This taiifT was open to leviMon 
.diet 1B72. Diplomatic agents were to tiavel 
ficely III tho llmpiio, wliilo other foieigners con 

doboonly in pirticnlar ftic.as. • All foreigners were 

to leiiiaiii witliin tho jurisdiction of tho rispectiie 
coin>ti1.ir agents. Cases in which they were e- 
fciid.tnts as against Jap.anesD were to be tried by 
the CoiisiiUr Courts, while those in which the Ja- 
puicso weto defend.ants ns against foreigners weie 
within tho jurisdiction of tho Native Courts. 

Tho foieign powersconcludeil these treaties in 
thohiith that the Shogun had full authority to treat 
with them and looked to his Government or^ the 
B.ikufu for the due ftilfilmcnt of tho articles. 
Among tho Jnpincsc, however, ’the Shogun 8 
authority w.a.s widely cjnestioned, and li Kamon* 
no kami became spcckally unpopular on account of 
btsavowed pio foreign inclinations. II* was a 
man of great strength of will nnd political sagacity. 
But his Useful life wns cut short in A. ^ U* 
IKOl by nssas-sination at tho instigntloi), it 13 
Mill, of the Pnneo of Mito .whom ho hnd compelled 


An opinion had also grown up nnd gathered 
strength among the hterati of the kind that tho 
Shoguns had only usurped power and abused 
it. The growth of learning had created in tho 
people's minds a desire to re-establish Shintoism 
avith the Emperor ns the temporal os well ns 
spiritual head. Thus the p-arty of exclusion or 
joi-i w.as nlso tho party of t>ie Restoration or 
Osei, and, strange to say, it found a powcrfullcaJer ' 
in a Go-sanko Prince, the daimyo of Mito. In 
reply to a general call of opinion from all dainij os, 
this Prince sent to tfio hakv/ti a stiangly wonleil 
document calling for the restoration of tho exo- 
cutivo powci-s to the Impciial f.amily nnd a 
crusade against foreigners. Ihit for n time his 
. appeal wns not successful, and in 1854 when 
Commoiloro Perry ro-appenred, li Knnion seenrod 
tho conclusion of a treaty at Shimod.a opening 
that iwt and llakodatd to AnicriCTns. Similir 
treaties were made with Engl.and in 1854, with 
RusM.a in IB-IS and Holland in 185f>,nnd inclnded 
tho most-favoured-n.ation-cliuse In. 1857 the 
Anieric.an reprcsent.ativo Mr. Townsend Harris 
concluded wilhli Kamon the treaty of Kan.agnwa 
which, of course, was followed up by hiiiiilar tiea- 
ties with other foreign powers. As these conti-* 
xiuo to regulate the relations of Japan with th* 


to lolite from the Court of Yedo. H* wasBUC- 
needed In the legency by a son of the Prince of 
Milo called Hitotsukashi. The new Regent was 
a man of pence and mature judgipent nnd peihaps 
also shared the views of his lluuse ns to the 
anlhoiity of the Shogun. Nor wore tho ass.assi- 
nations and outrages confined to pio-foreigfl 
J.ap.ines>c statesmen. Foreigners themselves were 
the especial hatred at this time of bodies of Jiotii’xs 
%vho wandered all ovet tho country and g.athered 
in force at the impoihant places. From what has 
been said of the Itonins before, it is cle.arthat the 
local daimyos would have no control over them, 
and the Bakufu was too feeble nnd disunited to 
keep them in perfect order. So that it is no 
wonder that tho Japanese themselves call the 
period between 1859 and 18C8 a period of perfect 
chaos. The Bakufu was oil the same held res- 
ponsible by tho outraged foreign powers who do 
not appear to have either realised tho diCTicuUies 
of the Government or used their own advantage-, 
ous position with moderation. Tho more spirited 
among the J.apaneso leaders, those who later on 
m ido their way to tho forefront must have keenly 
felt the humiliating position of their nation at 
this time, but wit'll wonderful self-control and 
ringle-mindodness they set about learning thfe 
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civilisfition of the '\Vc'?t nncl de«ervmg the posi- 
tion of equality which they nfterwanhs tlainiccl 
nn<l ohtflinGtl from the European Poweis. In 
18G1 Mr. Houston, Seciotary to the Anieiic.\n 
Legation, was hilled nnd the Bakufu paid a com- 
pensation of SlOjOOO to his mother. Tho same 
year the Rritish Legation was attacked, and the 
Oovemmont npologiscd and pleaded inability to 
guarantee the safety of foieigncra ntde^s they 
consented to bo confined in the legations and 
protected.- Next year t e., in 18G2ainore seiious 
attack was made on the British Legation and as 
two lives wore lost, the British exacted an indem- 
nity of £10,000. In view of the compliKtlions 
into ‘which the presence of foreigners frequently 
led the Government, and of the increased price of 
provisions, the derangement of the currency ami 
the threatening famine, tho Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of Hyogo, Yedo, 
and Osaka, and to sccuio this object, the fust 
efnbasay from Jajvin to Western countrie.s (if wo 
except the Christian embassies to the Pope) was 
despatched in 1802. It included two mctnl*ers 
of tho Choshu chn who were dcstine<l to liso to 
fame, Ito nnd Iiioujo. The object of tho mission 
was nchioved, the ports having to bo opened only 
in 1B08. More than that, tho amba^sadois had 
raweil the esteem in which the Japrneso were 
lichl by the great powers, and returnol with a 
, knowloilgo of tho great strength and enlighten- 
ment of the West, nnd n firm conviction that 
.Tapnn was quite unequal to a fight with Eurojie 
until she should li.aro found a stong central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned tho lessons of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 18G4 they found thocountry 
in a state of great confusion and excitement nnd 
their own clan at war with tho Treaty Powers. In 
I8fi2 tho Empoitir had orderotl a conference of 
daimyos to bo held under tho presidency of the 
Hbogun at Yedo for settling tho foreign question. 
Tho conference camo to notliing. But while 
Shimnnj, undo and guanlian of tho Satsuma 
chief, was returning, his train fell in with a party 
of Englishmen. One of this party, Jlr. lUehanl- 
son, di<ohejed tho rule of tho road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting as he pas.seil the chief, llo 
WHS struck down by ono of Shimazii’s retainers 
and soon after die<l of his wounds. Tho British 
demanded XlOft.OOO damages from the B.iknfn 
and £20,000 from S.at.sumn. The IVakofn com- 
plied, but Satsum.a would not. So the English 
llect attackeil Kagoshima in Iftf.Il and tanght the 
elan a severe lesson, the batteries being complete- 
ly destroyeil and the whole town bumf down. 


Tho lesson was not lost on the S.at.suma chief who 
at once sent to Eui-ope a hatch .of students for 
learning Western methods of war nnd Western 
institutions geneinlly. Count Tei-a.shima and 
MortAiinoii weio among them. The Impeiial 
Couit of Kyoto, however, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second confeicnee to decide the 
foicign question in consultation with tlie Emperor 
himself. To this confcienco the Shogun himsolf 
went, thus practically surrendering hi.s supremacy 
in executive administintion nnd foreshadowing 
liis eventual fall. Tho party of violence prevailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
the Shogun to make preparations for tho expul- 
sion of tho foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
tho Impcilal will to tho Foreign Powers, hut did 
nothing mote, nnd it issaid that Hitofsuhashi even 
. resignwloflicerathorthanc.irry out this foolish order. 
This hesitation did not suit the wilder spirits who 
githcreil under the Choshu leader and declared war 
against tlie forcignera on their own account. 
Accordingly in 18(53 an Ameriean, a French, nnd 
a Biiteli vesMsI were fired on as they passed tba 
Straits of SUimonoceki. A squadron of American 
and Duoh ships took signal vengeance by destroy* 
ing tho Choshu batteries. As if this was not 
snlficient, tho Foreign Powers were organising « 
big expwlition against Choshu when Ito nnd 
Inoiijo, having just returned from their emlmssy, 
tried to persuade their chief to submit. But they 
did not succeed, nnd tho pimitivo expedition des- 
liovod everything that could be found . at 
Shiinonoscki ami exacted inordinately heavy 
pennlties'lKith from the Bakufu and from the 
ofiendingdaimyo. The whole of this proceeding 
was quite unjustifiable nnd is .a signal example of 
the arrogant and overbearing manner in which 
foroignerx carry on their rel.ations with tho 
weaker powers of tlie East. Choshu had, how- 
ever, Icarnixl a bitter lesson and might be count- 
ed hereafter hke Satsuma to correct the nnti- 
foreigii tendencies of the Impoii.al Court. Kow 
also was hid tho foundation of the future army 
of Japan trained in 'tt’estorn tactics and armed 
with Western implements, nnd not confined as 
till now to tho Samurai gentry’. 

Besides these, other outrages on foreirTnei.s 
occurrcl witli .hngiTous frequency, including tho 
murder of two British officers. TlieYedoOovcrn- 
meMt.driven tode«psir, sentont an embassy to 
tho French m 18G4 proposing that Knna^wa 
shimld bp closed and foreign trade confined to 
tK however, they 
failed utterly. In 18(15 an event of some conse- 
quence occurred. The Shogun was at Owka and’ 
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civilisation of the West and deserving the posi- 
tion of equality which thoy afterwards lUinied 
and obtained from the Europe:in Powers, in 
18G1 Mr. Houshen, Seciotary to the Amorican 
liCgation, was hilled and tlie Bak«ifu paid a com- 
pensation of 810,000 to liLs mother. The same 
year the British Legation was attached, and tlio 
Oovemraont apologised and pleaded inability to 
guarantee the safety of foieignCiS imle's they 
consented to bo confined in the legations and 
protected. Next year t e., in 18(32 n more seiious 
attack wa-s made on the British Legation and as 
two lives wore lost, the British exacted an indem- 
nity of £10,000. In view of the eomplic.rtiorfl 
into’which the presence of forcigner-s freqncntly 
led the Government, and of the increa'-eil price of 
provisions, the derangement of the currency and 
the threatening famine, the Government was 
anxious to postpone the opening of Uyogo, Yedo, 
and Osaka, and to secure this object, the fust 
ethbas.sy from Jnpin to Western countries (if «o 
except the Christian embs'siea to the Pope) was 
despitched in 1802. It included two mcmbcis 
of the Choshn chn who were destined to ris© to 
fame, Ito and Inouyo. The object of the mission 
Wfts nchioveil, tbe ports having to bo 0 |>cne<l only 
in 1808. More than that, the amlass.adora had 
wised the esteem in which the J.ijmncse were 
held by the groat powers, and roturnwl with a 
, knowlerlge of the great strength and cnligliten- 
mont of the West, and a firm conviction that 
Japan was quite unequal to a fight with Kurope 
until site should have found a stong central gov- 
ernment and patiently learned the lc«^ns of 
European civilisation. 

On their return in 18G4 they found the country 
in a state of great confusion and excitement and 
their oivn clan at w.sr with the Treaty Powers In 
I8fi2 the Empeior had orderol a conference of 
d limyas to bo held under the presidency of the 
Shogun at Yedo for settling the foreign question. 
The conference camo to nothing. But while 
Shimaru, undo and gnanlhn of the Satsiima 
chief, was returning, his train fell in with a party 
of Englishmen. One of this party, Sir. Ilichanl- 
son, di«cil>eyed tho rule of the road in not dis- 
mounting or saluting as he passe<l tho chief. He 
WHS struck down by one of Shimazu's retainers 
and soon after dieil of his wounds. The nrit!«h 
demanded £100,000 damages from the Bikufii 
and £20,000 from Sateama The Bihufii com- 
plied, but Satsuma would not. So tho l^glish 
tleet attacked Kagoshima in 1803 and taught the 
clan a severe lespon, tho batteries lieing complete- 
ly destroyed and tho whole town burnt down. 


The lesson was not lost on the S.at.sum.a cliicf who 
at once sent to Eui-opo a batch of students for 
learning Western methods of war and Western 
institutions genemlly. Count Terashima and 
Moii Arinoii weio among them. The Imperial 
Court of Kyoto, howoaer, continued ignorant and 
summoned a second conference to decide the 
foicign question in consultation with the Emperoi’ 
himself. To this confeienco the Shogun himsoJf 
went, thus practically surrendering hi.s .supremacy 
in executive ndministiation .and foreshadowing 
his eventual fall. The party of violence prev.ailed 
at this conference, and the Emperor commanded 
the Shogun to make prep.ar.ation.s for tho expul- 
sion of the foreigner. The Shogun communicated 
the Imi>eiiai will to the Foreign Power®, hut did 
nothing moro, and it is said that Hitotsulmshi even 

. resignodofficerntbortban cany outthis foolish order. 

This he.sitation did not suit the wilder spirits who 
gathered under the Clioshu leader and declared war 
against the foreigners on their own account. 
Accordingly in 180.3 an American, a French, and 
a Dutch ICS.SO} were fired on as they p-assed tbe 
Straits of Shiinonoscki. A squadron of American 
ami Dnch ships took signal vengeance by destroy- 
ing tho Choshu batteries. As if this was not 
sutlicicnt, tlio h'orsign Powers were organising n. 
big expedition against Choshu when Ito and 
Inonyc, having jii«t returned from their embassy 
tiMs! to persuade their chief to submit. Rut they 
did not succeed, and the punitive expedition des 
tioycd everything that could bo found nf 
Shimonosoki and ox.acted inordinately heavv 
p™»U»s toll, from th. Bakutn and f.,>„ 
oir»»,l.ng.l«,mjo. Tkoulioleof tlii,, pi-ocepdina 
a-a, q„.t« nnj,.Blifi.ll. and fa „ 

the arrogant and oaerbearing manner in f v / 

fo^igaera carry „„ ftfar 
renter porveranUhs Earl, Choahu had 
ever, lcarne.1 a bitter lesson and miahl I. ' 
e.l toroatlcr l.t, Satsiima to corrre/ n 
forc.gi. tmdandc, „r the Imperial Conrt"’ x”'*' 

also <va, la.d 11,0 fonndotion it the 

of Japaa trained in IVestern fa.*- ' ^ "^*”1 

rvitl, Western implements and ""'I 

Bosidea these, other ontr^?' 
occnrml with danpumus foreigners 

-onW of two 

mrut driven to de.p^v , ^edoGovern- 

the Ircnch in Iftfij ’ “n embassy in 

to clold .id ‘'’“‘K-nZad 
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received t !)0 representative'? of tbo Treaty Powers. 

It was suggested that the Emperor should bo re- 
quested to ratify thn treaties. Tho Shogun ro- 
coTumended the memorial, and the Emperor 
reluctantly consented to give Ins sanction to tho 
treaties. Thus for a second time the supremaey 
of the Emperor even in civil afTnira was tacitly 
acknowledged by the Shogun. In t8BR the 
Shogun dief! and >vas succeeded by his Regent 
Hitotsubashi under the name of Yoshinobo A few 
months later the Emperor Komei also died and 
was succeeded by the Emperor Matsuhito, 

A. D. 18C7. 

Towards the close of the same year the Pi ince of 
To7.a wrote a strong letter to the Shogun exhort- 
ing him for the mke of the country’s welfare to 
resign his powers into the hands of the Emperor. 
The Shogun felt the force of tho appeal, and m a . 
letter to his own vaS'Wh, said 

It »pp«»M ta ma that the l*we ceannt be metnUined 
in feoe of the dail; esteaeion ot oar (areign reUtiane, 
unleiB the GeTeriiment be conducted b; one heed, end I 
propoie therefore to lurrender the whole goreriting 
power into the hendi of the (mperiel Court Thit ie 
tbe beet thing I can do for the latereete of the Empire." 

We Jiave seen how a feeling of aversion to the 
Shogun’s rule had grown up in the land and how 
people had begun to look onco more to the 
Emperor. We have seen how his power had be- 
come weaker end weaker, and his situation more 
and more complicated. We have also seen how 
hy his own act he had rendered himself unneces 
ary to the Treaty Powers who had secured their 
po'ilion by the Emperor's consent. Notwithstand- 
ing all this, we must remember that he waa rn 
possession of large and practically unlimited powers 
and ill the enjoyment of a dignity second only to 
that of tho Emperor, if at all, and which had 
descended ts him through a long line of ancestors. 
Resides, ns will appear later, he was still able, if 
he debited, to put forth n serious ciTortto recover 
lost ground, lint ho realised tho neeilsothiseoiin- 
try, and true to his own character and the tradi- 
• lions of tho Mito family to which lie belonged, 
he pel formed an act of self abnegation to which 
it is not easy to find a pirallcl. The Emperor 
nceepteil his resignation, but roquesteil him for » 
time to •ontinue tho administration. The Shogun 
retired to Osaka, and in J.anu iry 1 868 npi»c ircil nn 
Imperial Elict abolishing tho ofiico of Shogun. 
The ndminhtnition was given fo a proaiuonal 
government, and sea ernl departments were formed 
with powerful chiefs at tho he.ad of each. Thos 
. the Oo-i«.shiti or the Great Revolution seemed to 
have been accomplished in peace. 


But it was not to -be so. TIio cx-Shoguns 
friends thought that he had been unjustly dealt 
with and moreover felt paiticularly insulted at 
tho recall of the Choshu clan whom as rebels they 
bad caused to bo banished from the Imperial 
Court. Urged by them, hut against lus own 
better sense, the nx-Shogun raised tlie standard 
of leheliion nnd fouglit the Impeiial troojas on 
tho loids betaveon Osaka and Yedo. Tlio victory 
fell to the Impemlista. The ex-Sliogun did not 
continue the struggle long. Oiaka was burnt to 
tho ground, nndat Yedo thoex-Shogun cowenteii 
to siiirender completely and Jive in seclusion at 
Sutnpu, tho rosidenco of lyoyasu. Ilis followers 
held out a little long, and at llakodato evw 
endeavoured to establish a Republic, It was in 
July 18C9 that the rebellion came to an end alto- 
gether. 

As soon as theProvisionalOovernmentwasfonn- 

tho Treaty Powers avere infoimeJ of the 
momentous change, and invited to an aaidicnco 
before the restored Emperor. Except fora slight 
incident, the reception went otf well, land the Em* 
peror Issued a strict edict tlu-eatening with severe 
penalties any act of violence to the foreigners 
whom henceforth His Majesty took under hU espe- 
cial protection. The ports oflljogo, Osaka nnd 
Yedo had aUo o{#ned as promised. The new yenr- 
penoil was called Mr-iji which means enlightened 
peace, and dates fiom January 18R8. Event* then 
mined quickly. The spirit animating the near Em- 
peror nnd his ndvisers seemed to mark an jnei edi- 
ble change in the avhole character, aims, and 
inetlioifs of administration, and might be gathered 
from tho wouls of tho Chaiter Oithaahicli the Em- 
peror took before his court in 1868 and which on 
account of its supreme interest desera’es to be 
leprodaced in full : — 

(l^ A deliberative as-sembly shall be formetl, 
and aU mexsaaaes decided by public opinion. 

(2) Tlio prinnploB ot social and political eco- 
Romira should i>e diligently studied by both the 
superior and Infeiioi rlas^ei of oiiv people. 

(3) Every ono in the community shall l>c 
assisted to porsevero in carrying out his will for 
all good purposes. 

(4) All the absurd usages ot former times 
^bould be disregarded, and the impartiijlity and 
justice displayed in the avorkings of nature be 
adopted as the basis of action. 

, (6) ^'’isdom and ability should be soughtafter 

tn all quarters of tho world for the purpose ct 
firmly establishing the foundations of the Eropir®, 
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, ♦ jc nnn Th« famous Iw.akiim embassy was sent this j'car 

The history of Japan from this • {qj. purposes of secnring a revision of the trea- 

Eadfast and strenuous endeavour to acc p Tnnnn in a sort of inferiority to 


steadfast and strenuous 


A striking outward 


this noble programme. ^ - p - 

manifestation of the new spirit was the removal 
in the same year of the capiUl from Ivyoto to 
Yedo, brought about at the instance of the gt^t 
statesman, Okudo Tosclmnichi of Satsuma. lo 
this rc/erence has already been made. 

We now come to what is perhaps one of the 
most marvellous e\ents in the history of any 
people. It is almost incredible that it is wilhm the 
possibilities of human nature for a whole body ol 
lords to surrender of their own free will, terrAoncs 
and powers which they had possessed for long 


ties which placed Japan in a sort of inferiority to 
Kuropenn Powere, and of studying the institutions 
of the West. It consisted of Prince Inakura, 
Kido Takayoslii, Okubo Toscliimichi, Ito Hiipbu- 
mi, and Yamnguchi Naoyoshi. 

The revision of the treaties was not possible, 
but the embassy returned in 1873 witli a vast 
mass of infoimation which greatly quickened 
men’s reforming ideas, though it pointed in no 
single direction. In 1872 universal military 
service was made obligatory. The first railway 
was opened at the same time between Yokohama 
aad Tokyo. The piomiso of popular Government 


ages, and yet this is what the Daimyos did at this madei in the first clause of the Charter Oath could 

:^A A to llie Emperor _ n,„ r,,Tf 


wonderful period. A momoiial to ihe Emperoi 
prepared by Kido Takajoshi and signed by the 
Lords of Choshu, Satsuma, Tosa and othere con- 
tained the following eloquent passage. 

“TbepUee where wo lise U the Emperors Und aod 
the food which wo etl IS grown hy the Emperors mon. 
How esn we make it our owo ? We now w«reotly off« 
up the hits of our possessions and men with the 


not be fulfilled yet, ns the leading sLatesmen felt 
that the time had not come to tike the people 
into partnership in the State. The KogMo, the 
first deliberative assembly called in the Meiji era, , 
did not give satisfaction, nor did its successors. 
In 1 873 Count Itignki presented a petition asking 

^ for representitivo institutions. The petition was 

thsuVo Emperor wm*Uko^good*ms«'QrM for rewarding refused, but some cautious steps in advance were 

• those to whom rownrd is due and taking from taken. The local governors were summoned to 

0 punlihreeot is dot. Let *be jlmperiai o ^ Tokyo to advise on matters of local interest. In 
».,. to, l.s..nd iK 1875 « Senate died Gmro in cnn.Mng of high 

* ‘‘ officLils and leading men was formed. Some 


issued ft. „ 

Tsrious otsiiee. Lot the c , • „ 

niiliUry.lswi. ...all proceed from the Bmpwor. 
all ihe aSaire of the Empire, great aod emill, be referred 
to hin.” 

• The ex.imple of these great Barons was followed 
by nearly all the others, and in IfiTl ^be feudal 
ayetem was abolished by Imperial decree, the 
daimiates being replaced by prefectures or ken. 
To make the change gradual the first prefects 
were the daimyos themselves, but soon their in- 
competency led to their being replaced by men of 
merit and capacity. The Government uodertook 


diplomatic transactions in which Japan maintain* 
ed her position and prestige belong to this date. 
The people of Formosa h.id killed some islandern 
of Loo-choo who were I’assals of Japan and had 
been wrecked on the Formosan coast. An ex- 
pedition under Saigo Tsugumichi brought the 
Formosans to their senses, and China which 
claimed soii'creignty over Formos.! agreed to pay 
nn indemnity for the cost of the expedition in 
1874. An old boundary-dispute between Japan 


to compensate the feudal lords and the bodies of j^ugsia in the Island of Saghalien was settled 

Samvrai wliom they had hitherto mamtiined, and - - - - • - • - ~ - 


it had to incur for this purpose 


debt of 


565,1000,000. Of these Samurai, Mr, Prothcro 
writes : 

“ Nothing probably in the whole eonrie of this remark, 
able ItoTolotion la more atnking than the unaelHah 
patnotiam which led the bulk of theae men— there were 
fourhundredthoQtandof them -warriora by bwth aod 
traditioD, aenailire to anything like diahonour.to sire op 
tbeir aworda and their claaa pririlegea, aod to become 
ordinary citizena. The nobfea retained high poeilioM 
and ample iocomea; but their retainera aurrmioered 
almoat all'lbat hitherto had Beemed to make life worth 
liTiog." • * 

The year 1871 saw two more events of signifi- 
cance. The classes called ela and hviniin that had 
been labouring under disabilities were placed on < 
the same legal footiog as the rest of the people. 

U 


1875 by Japan giving up her claims in Sagha- 
lien in return for Russia giving up hers to the 
Kurile Islands. The Koreans unexpectedly . 
attacked a Japanese ship which tfpplicd for coal 
and provisions on their coasts. General Kuroda 
Kiyataka was nt once sent out with a squadron 
in 1876. The Koreans were glad to come to an 
understanding and concluded a treaty of amity 
andcommcice. 

Between 1874 and 1877 there were several 
small disturbances and one formidable rebellion. 
The forces of discontent and reaction, added to 
some real distress among -tho old samurai .and 
rontnfl, found expression in the provinces that had 
aliraya in Japanese history been scenes of rebellion ' 
and bloodshed, — Choshu and Satsuma, The first 
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in tho Covcrnmont ot this " independent king- 
dom, which by its ineptitude and venahty had 
provoked a violent rebellion. China, being ap- 
pealed to for help, sent a foice and. in aaord- 
inco with a fiubshting treaty, duly notiBed Ja^n 
of her move. But in doing so, she described 
Korea as a tributary power and seemed deter- 
mined to exercise suzci.vin authority to the «cla- 
fiionof Japin. llesentment r.in high in lokjo, 
domestic dieooul line iinfhed, nnd the nat.on wns 
united in a resolve to vindicate her prestige. A 
force larger than ClilnVe was promptly despatched 
and took up tiuarters near Seoul, the Korean capi- 
tal, An incident, such as seldom fads to h.appen 
on these occasions, led to a formal declaration of 
■war. Japm’a blows were swift and decisue. 
Two land Ivittlos nnd a nav.al engagement near 
tho month of the Yalu river enabled her to cany 
tho war into Manchuria. The campaign 
six mouths during which the triumph of the 
Japanese arms was uninterrupted and Poit Arthur 
>VM captured. The road to I’ekin Uy open and 
the mvrch of the victorioin army bad ^gun, 
when the proud Li Hung Chang preceded m 
person to sue for poace. The treaty of Shimono- 


which is now in the titanic conflict of Eiiropo of 
inestimable benefit to tho Allied Powers. By this 
alliance each party was bound to consult the other 
fully niid frankly in all matters involving their 
intoiests to remain neutral when tho other was 
lit war with a single Power and to assist the other 
when nt war with more tiinn ono Power. 

Potncstic politic.^ never lan smooth except when 
tho state was menaced witli external danger, 
Tho <j(nro or Elder Statesmen, on whom the Mik- 
ado reliwl entirely, were practically omnipotent in 
administration, and Government by the Diet 
existed only in n-imo, so long ns the Cabinet were 
responsiblo to tho Emperor and could defy tho 
majority I'n tho Diet to do their worst, The genro 
being niO'>Lly composed of tho leadeia of the chief 
clans, paiticularly the Satsuma and Choshu clans 
of historic fame, their power c.ame to ho- hated 
ns the chn-government, and Counts Itagaki ond 
Okuma in v.iin. hurled their forces at its citadel. 
Onco indeed in 1898, yielding to the advice of 
Marquis Ito, tho Mikado summoned them to form 
n Cabinet in combination, but they did not hold 
together long. In 1900, Ito who had kept nloof 
fiom p-utie*, himself formed a party called Uie 
i’riytArti.asociation of friends of the constitution, 


fV. . . . r M iafts hAsides »■ i’eii/'tArti.asociation OUri 

Mki, signed in April f privi- which ho led for three years, being succeeded hy 

respected m.mbet o! the jn.ro, 

lege,, lh.t Ch.™ "a Scioeii, ’Ihis ferty he. geeenilly com- 

pretcnsiooa of euremmty mended ft majority in the Diet, nnd, while not 

the peninsula of Liao 1^1 g exempt from the vicissitudes to which polititnl 

and Pormosv '‘"‘I,, he,Pc8<«doro islands organizations are subject in a state where porty 

ceded to Japan. ^5® of tho greatest of Government has not yet securely established 

powers, however, iteelf, may be said to be the most powerful poli- 


these nilvantagfes. - 

tho last-of which had yet acquired no substantial 
interest in China, joined together to put diplo- 
matic pressure on the Japanese Government, 

‘ which wtw too exhausted to offer effective tesisb- 
anca and thought it safe to surrender Port Aitliur 
nnd tho Liao Tung peninsula. Three ye.irs later, 
Russia ncituired Port Arthur and other prmlegcs 
from n prostrate China. Japan, os wo shall see, 
nursed the insult till she could avenge it signally. 

The year 1900 brought her an opportunity. 
During the troubles brought on by the Boxer ns- 
ing in China, she held back till the Powere wcto 
obliged to call her in, nnd tho reserve and dignity 
of her conduct and tho almost cxcmpLiry disci- 
pline of her sodiery woa her their respect and 
admiration. 

The far-seeing and cautious diplomacy of Gr»t 
Britain Niw the enormous advantage of an alli- 
ance with the rising Power of the East, and in 
1002 was concluded tho Anglo-Japaneso allianto 


tica! school in Japan. It his gradually absorbed 
the Libor.ils and adopted the principle of minis- 
terial responsibility to tho Diet while the cry of 
party C.ibinets is the peculiar mark of the Pro- 
gressists. ' 

No squabbles in tho Diet, however, could arrest 
tho phenomenal growth in the prosperity nnd 
enlightenment of tho Japanese people. Every- 
thing that science and organization could do wos 
applied to the internal development of tho country’s 
lesources and wo find her commerce with tho 
outsiile world growing by leaps nnd bounds. A’ 
well-devised system of education increased tho 
national efficiency many times over, while strong- 
thening in an extraordinary degree tho peculiarly 
national virtues of pride ot country and patrio- 
tism. 

The restless aggression of Russia in Manchuria 
was a standing threat 'to the independence of 
Korea. Japan therefor© joined Great Britain 



Ai.ii ahoiJt Till: waH. 


iUH 


iitid tlio IUiIUmI HtitJs in cjctrncting fioiti Uu^^h « 
jirotnUe to tivncnito Mniichnrii in 
inotilH nl UiTOf fisM jx'ri'.il'. Tii« ]ntt\n}>.w vli*» 
iiotkcj't. liy tin iiionil of hf-r 

Bihc', .fii'iiii on iK-KntLitiniin with Un^in, 

lint coiiM tmko no imjii\-sM<)n on tho Mn>lrMiiip 
t\\p!om\cy ot Uio nojUic-rsi vuii 'm-. 
of nitlxirnuin^ from Mnncliniit or Ckvinj; tlm 
riHi'iintl KU'iiiitiUc’i of tlio of Cliiitt 

and Kor*‘.a and of “tlio opo!! d<>or" cvorywlicir, 
only dcupiUlii-d ndilitioiiM meii-of war 
and fom's l« tlio Kut. Krillict folf nor 

jiUicnco could iiold out loriKw. .fajMii for Iwr 
Imd not iiocn idle. Knowiiif' her rixmiy 
veil, tilie liad iiudn every {irt'jvimtion for 
war and taken ovciy precaution. Tho entliti* 
ftlruim of tho i>cop1u knew no liounda. Thu 
Navy and tlio Army weit) alike eagrr for tho 
supreme tost. Unco more {>o]iticn1 diKKCiisionn 
woro laid aside and every ncr\o waa atmined in 
tho country’s cauvj. As soon as it heenmo clear 
that war was inevitable, the coolncs-. and calciils- 
tlon of Admiral Togo jirovoiitvd the junction of 
tho scattered detaclimcnts of tho Uussisn tWt 
and reenrod the undisputed conmand of tho sea. 
When wor was nctimlly <lcclirc<l, therefore, 
Japan was ablo to land iicr arniicH when and 
wbero eho clioso. Tho world rang during lt>01 
and tho greater part of 1005 with atoiios of tho 
rccklcis valour and cettatio solf Mciifice of 
Japanese aoldiora, wliilo tho thorouglmc'# and 
precision of tho armtigeinenta that liad U.'cn 
made in all tho detivils of campaigning was tho 
wonder of tho older rowers of tho West. IVrt 
Arthur, bolievod to bo as imprcgnablo as science 
could make any fwtress, fell after a protnictc<l 
siege by land and by sc.a, adding immc.xsum- 
bly to the reputation of the victor. Mnncliuru 
Wiia the scene of the land operations, tho opposed 
armies mooting for mortal combat in no feuer 
than six groat battles. One of these engsgo- 
ments, that of Liao-Yving, lasted nino ds'^s, while 
tlte niostsanguinary and famous battle of the war, 
that of Mukden, raged for fourteen days. Tlie 
victories fell to Jap.an, but were gained at too great 
cost. But a dramatic triumph wa.s in sloro for 
her. Soon after tho partial destruction of the 
KussLan fleet and its signal defeat near the Yalu, 
the C7.ar's advisers ordered the Baltic fleet to 
proceed to the racific under the command of 
Admiral Rosshestvenskl. Naval critics wer® loll 
, of misgivings ns to its fate. Tho Japanese 
admiral had made a perfect secret of his tactics. 
Expectation had been raised to the highest pitch. 


wli^i a1iiif>"t mddrnly thu news was 
wind the unrM tint th- Iwd engsgod mcIi 
wtlior ill lUu stiail* of Teiuhitna nnd that the 
Kil^iaii ll.«t had lx•.•n dtvliuji-l. TnfsIgar Imd 
not l>i'< ti inoin (tl•ci>ivr■. 

Ilutli jnrlii» wein Miily in nM-<! of if*t, when 
till* I’lo^idcnt of tho Uiiib-l pnfjf<l t/> 

liiixlittfl. n,o ntiiba»idirs met at I’lirtKinouth in 
NVwlUmprinroin Angiiit IbOr>,and the trvsity was 
signe<l III H*-pt>»iUT. The ptindpa! terms weio: 
Korva was ncknowlivlpiil to Im within .lapatia 
spliero of influence: the Liio-Toiig |<(*iiimu!a 
with l*ort Arthur was r<ite<f to her; Ilti^n'a was 
to give away th» southern half of .’^tglialieti and 
tlin control of tho r>uiithcni M'ction of the ^Isti' 
cliurian railway . she was also toeiaruato southern 
Mitnchurii mill Iraiixfer to Japan all the privileges 
she had ohtAined from Cinnn. It will lie M-en 
that J'lptn got practically tiolhing hy lliU rtx-tly 
and oxiiaukting war which she hml not alriady 
won hy tho C’liine»o War of IRlH-'.i.'. The bur- 
dens I lid on the hy the wsrandhyth# 

greatly iticrcHMil army and navy l■cndl'la•<! n«ce* 
Nary by her new ^<o»M'K>iotis and enUiiglfeinents 
wero oppirsHive. 

, Tho ndiiiinistriition of Koroa wa* a great pro- 
blem. TJio cirvcU of long ye.ara of tnisrtile could 
not 1*0 e.a.aily eir.icc<l. The* Ja-ople weio suspicious 
aud rcvenlful, and the wilder spiribi fanried it their 
duly to.roviit tho reforms that Jainne-e states- 
men inlro-iiice*! Into the administration. Count 
Inouye, Vi-<oufiV Miiim and Ikaron Komura hsd 
succeKsively rppn;w?ntod her at the Korean capital, 
and now after the lliiisian war, tho Mikado np* 
pointed Priaco Ito himself llosident-Gcneral at 
StoiiI. Tho aged stalcHoiao entcroil on Ins task 
with characteristic energy ; but as the indefinite 
conditions of n protectorate did not give him a 
free band, the old Em|icror of Korea was forced 
to abdicate and in the minority of tho next heir 
and successors, Prince Ito exercised uncliecfced 
authority. In the progro«s of this beneficent 
and humane task, he met his death by the hand 
of an asMisiin iu ISOD. Thus in tragedy closed 
one of the most remarkable Kres in the history 
of tho huEnati race. Few sons of roan have done 
greater things or left more honoured memories 
behind. Korea was formally annc.xed in 1910. 

Tho ramo jrar Japan adopted a highly protec- 
tive tanJT, which caused much stir among the 
commercial nations of the world. Its eflccts 
however, were modified, so far as Great Britain 
was roncerned, by a special treaty of commeit«. 
At about the eanio time in 1911 the alliance 
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between llieso two powers, which hod been found 
,id.nnt.geous,to both sides, was “ 

.nolhee tenyenrs. The one new eondll.on ^ 
that “i! either of the contracting parties WM nt 

war with a Power with which it had “ ‘'“'•J'”' 

arbitmtion, neither of the parties should bo 
under an obligation to give its Bupport. Obn- 
onslv this provision was intended to avert the 
coniplioitions that were apprehended as a result 
of the strained rcUtions between the United 
SUtes and Japan over the treatment of cmigtanU 
from the latter country into the former. 

The good Emperor Mutsu.Hilo. wlmse tong 

reign called the MCiji Era began in 1868 d.^ i. 
1012. Beatorod in his own person to the actual 
powers of Emperor, of which his b?"“ 
kntnriea been deprived, Mutsu.Il, o_^ h.ad w.to 
nessed and had himself been “ a pait of mai^ 
wonderful transformations which may be 

full adolescence. The grief of the nation at bis 
death wa. moat profound, and 
ways in which it expressed itself. Bo . 

Btorlling and the moat 'baracleristio erpr^ion 

was the suicide of Cenecul Nogi ' 

Port Arthur and Mutd.u on the 

fimetwl. No gilt of aympathelic rmagination will 

enable on. toLdarstand fully 

eontompt of life that the Japanese display on iin 

eapectad occasions. Uamktn, howev , 

• ordinary incident in their annals arid 
surprise any one who "“""b'” 
eminent omcersol the army J’’.?”. 

eelves in A'afTiurai fnshion wlien they ea ehimo. 
the prematuro conclusion of the peace o ’ 
Viesehi in 1895 prevented their march on 1 ekrn. 
The Empress had borne no child i 
successor, . in the most ancient and one 


of the most illustrious of the thrones on the 
face of the earth, Yoslii-Uito, is his son by one of 
his other consorts. The new era will bo known 
aatheTaisho or Great Besolutlons. A severe 
Cabinet ciisis occurred soon after the new 
Emperoi’s accesfion. The war minister made 
n demand of money for tno fresli array divisions, 
for the defence of Korea. The Cabinet by an 
overwhelming majoiity lefused the grant. The 
war minister resigned, and bis place could not be 
filled up for the law required that his portfolio 
should be held by an oflicer of the Army and the 
Aimy boycotted the ministry. The Premier, 
Marquis Saionji, was obliged to resign. lie was 
succeeded by Pi ince IC.itsura, who had to with- 
draw in a few days owing to the violence of 
popubr clamour. lUs successor in the Prime- 
Minister's position was Admiral Count Yamamoto 
who in his turn h.ib given place to Count Okuma. 
This gre.at statesman, held in great estimation by 
the people for hisindependece, Jove of democracy, 
andzcHlforcdncition, has, except fortwo brief 
periods, never held office befoie Great expecta- 
tions aro entertained that bis tenure of office will 
be marked by the overthrew of clnn-goverament 
and the firm establishment of a truly democratic 
Administration. 

The last few ye*rs have been marked by ncute 
controversy with the United States Government. 
California has by express legislation excluded the 
Jopanese along with other Asiatics, and the 
proud and sensitive nation keenly resent it. In 
spite of President Wilson’s strong disapprobation, 
the State law continues in operation ; but 
unpleasantness has been averted for the time 
being by nn understanding that a certain number 
of Japanese shall be allowed to enter annually. 
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GERMAN DIPLOMACY:-1870-I9I4 

BY PROr. R. M. STATHAM. B.A., 

ACTISO PPINCIPAL GOVEfiNME/iT COLIEOE, KUMBAKONAM. 


^llinriiY Prusshn «lijilomnry of the 

tii'i rc'ultinl in im nixlci-'t'iiiiliiif* «illi 
Uu««ift nixl Italy, tlio nin-rfutfiil fonn-iitiitt' 
of friction lu'ltt pen iin<J I'rnnr**, 

I’rAnco nntl iln^sia, mid Austria, Au*tri\ 

nml Italy, Ihn iioUtioii nnd <lc»lriiPU«m of Aii' 
tria, tlio nnnibiUtinn of Vrance, tlio nc(|uinnj( of 
Kiel, with nil ita iiiti'ti«o ciBmnrntiro to fntiiro 
hi'itory, union anil Kinjiiro, tlio Thri-o t*,iii|H‘rork 
Loagne, nml tlioTrij'lo AUnncc. 

In shmii contniat PruHxtan diplomary of tlio 
nineties ami •' tens " lias reonltcil ui tlio t'.ntmu 
Corifiaf*, tins gooil nnileistaniluig Ix-twoon ItuHhui, 
Franco anil England, llio alicnalion of Italy, lli© 
isohtion of Germany and Austria agaiiiKt n woiM 
combination of tho (Inltsli Empire, Trance, Hus* 
sia, llelgium, Japan, Sonda, Monti-ncgro, tvii|» tbo 
bostilo neutrality of Portugal and Italy and tli» 
(lUtrust of tho world. 'I'«> nd<l Turkey to tbo 
German alliance would only be an insult to liie 
sick man who has boon forcibly held in liU bed. 
and operated on Against his mil. 

That England should have been thrown into 
the arms of llussin— her greatest riinl in |nst 
international politics In tho near and fnr-enst . 
and that the A’»U«n/« CnnliaU should have 
been substituted for “ Perfido Albion ” is sufficient 
proof either of wanton diplomacy or egregious 
folly. 

Not only was Pisinarck great enough to curve 
out an empire by diplomacy and war, but he was 
wiso enough to forsoo the result of Gormany’s 
obsession.* 

Tho Iron Chancellor warned liis country and 
his Emperor, shortly before ho died. On© might 
almost apply to his successors the phrase which 

Cunningham applied to tho Stuarts “They did 

not limit their projects with duo regard to their 

resources ” 

If the inner history of tho war Ins don© one 
thing more than another it has emphasized once 

Ml only iorry for mr poor coantry.” 

a It uiU be a bod day for Europe when Ruiaia pr«da> 
, teiTOSo who would not heiitate to aicrtacB tte 

*** * • . Kiillion men." 

True” (laid with refereoee loan 
. ‘ V, ,i.« Confempo'’®'’!' ^«v{cto which foretold tb« 

Kliier’»V“’®"* diplomacy.) 


morn thx intrvj'il niu! masterly diplomacy of 
llismnivk. If men are t/» U* jij'!gp<l by results, 
tliMi Ihatitarck St-aiidx n»t (III the wttdl of fame. 
Tho gie.at «n«a of lh(* eaith had hilli'Tto either 
fnirio*! tkcir miintrie.' glory with them to the 
grate, like Najioleoii, or exhaiitterl tlicir states 
liv the inagnitude of tlir-ir mccesa like I/)ufa 
XIV. Hut Ibsmarck hating rn^aUsl a jiolity for 
liM imtiun UtrtI to K-4i the fruits of hia work, and 
et(M».| Anidc while the rr-esU of a new policy aero 
rarvlfssly sown Was ever sudi a rf'Conlt To 
iinderKtaitd ihn trilo signineniicc of tho cuntrasl 
in iiK-thtel we mii»t turn back to lH.'iO. 


Til© most rrmarkahlo feature of International 
politics ill th© latter half of tho Idlli century wna 
the ri*© of PrussLa in tho dernde, 1H<50-!H70. 
How fur shia was diionlmost ©nt Ifcly Uilheeirorla 
of on© limn is, |wrlm|<ii, licst leen in the condition 
of tlcnuaoy iM-foio IliKinairk e.aino Into jiowep. 

In lHr»0 Austria dominatrsi a Gcrtn.an confislcr' 
olion, Pnivsia wna trrated not AS an ally, but as 
A subonUrml© to bo dicUted to.* And it Is oh- 
vions, from their nllitudo in 18(50 and ngaia m 
1870, tlmt tho other Euro^Kinn jwwpra considered 
Prussia of httl© impoitnnce, ami likely tocollajiMJ 
Under the llucats of France and Aiistri.a. 

IliieOy Ihsmarck had the following aim* in 
view to rtetoro Prus>ian preRtig© (it Is to bo noted 
that ho eUarted with national nnd not imperial 
ideas), to oust AuKtri.a fjom the lenderahip in 
Germany, and to cement national nolidarity by a 
bold, and if neees»nry, aggre»siio policy, nie 
.means, which ho had at Iuh disjKi^nl, were, rough- 
ly, a Machiaaellian graxp of diplonincy, the in- 
hcnt«Kl epirit of IVir^ian Mihlniism, and the 
engine freo to nil empire hiiildera— war— . 


. “s •Jiio lime " vngueiyaware 

that he sranled war." Indirectly the nttainment 
of his ohjest meant tho humiliation of Austri.a 
and hrnnee, leaung no rival on the continent, 
lu* lemnrks in ISGGnnd then hater in hia life 

nro eo well-known that I must apologise for in- 
troducing them hero : ‘ . 

succeed wilh a wsf 
with Austria l.y m the loRio ot hiitery. 


• Corapire th? treaty ot Olmuti (Korember 1850.) 


THE KAISEH AND HI5 TWO ELDEST GHANDSONS. 
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piiled, Ilowotet, the aToidiinco ot Iiirtlier fiiction 

iri Africa was a consiJemble advantage, U.OT> 

only a tcmporavy <■"«. »"■> “1'’"'“ 

ot IlMlinanaland hod driven a wedge 

man territory and the Boer Repnhhce. The™ 

waaeomoexioeo tor hoping tl, at the, o would , 

no more trouble in Africa, 

Tronblo followed nevertlicless. liie Jameson 
raid drew from the Kni^or the lii^touc telesmm 
to President Kruger, find there is now no don >t 
that if Germany had possessed a strong fleet 
1800 there would have been 
^Va^. In 1897-98 the policies of Great llntatn 
and Germany in the Far Jiast ® 

some opposition, but tho South African ars 
put all other aubieeta out ot mind. Ihe fury 01 
the German people against Great ' 

estreme and repulaive forme. How far e a 
wai} witli hie people ie nnoerUin, but ho semed tho 
opportunity to develop hie naval policy. J-rom 
thil moment, thie wav became almoet inevitable 
lor Germany had entered on a naral rivalry 
which in the end could only revult in eiUiet a 
eoaniet with Great Britain or the adraiv-vion to 
the German people that tho enormoiie oipendi- 
ture had been merely to gratify vanity. 

Tho llritish response, after the war, was tn« 
cultivation of specially cordnl le btiona with 
Franco and Uter on with Franco s oUy. 

Tho RnUnte Coriliale, developotl liter into the 
‘ Trilie KnltnU,hsiA no oflensive edge; it was 
purely defensive, and Groat Hritain steadily ro- 
framed from embodying it in 
niiUt.ary and naval co-operation. On the c\e 
this war she was still not bound to 

or Russia with men or money in war. Iho l.-icr 

was known to tho whole world, and it was pner- 
ally supposed by German statesmen that as a 
matter of fact she would keep out of the war 
which makes it peculiarly absurd for the German 
l‘resa to allege that Great Britain "'as m any 

sense conspiring agiinst Germany, for lo rs 

stop in a conspiracy would have been I' '’**7 ‘ ®,' 

niUi military and naval convention, with a bmu* 

ing promise to stand together in war. 


Wo were, however, anticipating. In 1905, im- 
mediately after tho ’beginning of tho Anglo-"^, 
Fionch imderstvanding, came Germany’s hlnstcrous 
entrance into the Moroccan question. Its object 
ws plain : Oicat Britain and France were to be 
aop.aratcd. Fiance had to yield, but she at once 
votocrxCO million for military ' purposes. Ger- 
many replied by constructing strategic railways 
towaids the Belgian frontier. At tho Algeciras 
Coiifctence the Gorman attempt to drive a wedge 
between Enghind and France was renewed, with- 
out .success. In 1908 cime tho crisis caused by 
the Austro-llungaiinn annexation of Bosnia and 
llersegoviiia, .and the German ultimatum to Rus- 
sia, who, being unready in a military sense after 
the Uttsso Japanese War, had to ) ield as Franco 
Inid done three years earlier. 

Tho policy of bluster was devcloptngapace, but 
still Great Britain hoped for an understanding 
with Get many. Tho limitation of armaments was 
seriously discussed. The 1911 Moroeco criMS 
w.is the next and most dangerous German attempt 
to split tho Triple }:ntente. At length Great 
Britain was forced to the verge of war, but Ger- 
many was not leady. At least, sbo hoped that 
three or four years later she would he relatively 
stronger, for her naval programme was increasing 
and the work on the Kiel Canal was in progress. 
As a matter of fact she miscalculated. But Great 
111 itain once moro raised the question of “ a naval 
holiday,” or pause in construction, and during the 
Bilkan crisis Great Britain co-operated with 
Germany. Tiie huga increase in the pence 
strength of tho German Army evolved no reply 
from the British. In the face of eve^y indication 
that Germany was making ready fOr war, Great 
Britoin cherished the hope of improving Anglo- 
German relations. On tho 1st January 1914. Mr. 
Lloyd George .actually announced that tho 
moment ivas pcculi.atly favourable for the reduc- 
tion ot British naval and military expenditure. 
At the last Great Britain deferred action until 
it was almost too late. But in German eyes she 
was plotting against Germany. 


BRITISH APPllSGIATION OF “ THE INDIAN REVIEW:' 

T 4 >f I hkre re«a it with interest and nppeeciation. 

J^nirbirtr.oLtta M. P.-" r.et me caoRmtaUle Tou on Iho admirable editoilal* of this interestinE 
Mr. J. tjerui mane sertic** to the enuto of propreas in Jodia ■' ' S 

nionlhlr.^ I U,5rlson— " Enterprising - IteTiew.- which seems l.kel, to bring Great Britiin toour fellow- 

citirsw well writleo. and d.stingmahed by lore of truth and right ’• ’ 

Mr Henry Bredley— ” Ably conduc ted Journnl. K 

g" A. NATESAN & CO., IIOOKSEU-ERS,-4, SUNKUR.OU CilETTr STREET, MADR^ 
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ALL ABOUT TITE WAB. 


careful “doctoring ” combined to open the war. 

Of Bismarck’s deliberate intent to foment amr, 
tliero can be little doubt. He despatched both 
agents and money to Spain, and wavered between 
deep depression and high spirits os the tide turned 
against or in favour of war. With war once de- 
clared Rismarck reaped the reward for his diplo- 
macy of the last ten years England was neutral ; 
almost sympathetic ; Russia proved an active 
i ricnd by restraining Austria’s support of France ; 
and though Italy rejected the offer of Nice, S.avt>y 
and the Homan territory, she was forced into 
■ neutrality by the fanaticism of the French Coxirt, 
The success of his policy lay in its concealment. 

■ England at any rate had little suspicion of the 
methods employed. Rut Bismarck had stilt one 
more arrow in his diplomatic quiver, a proved 
weapon. The unguarded utterances of Napoleon 
at Biarrits in 1865, and of the French ambasaa- 
dor in 1867, were published in the Timtt shortly 
after the French had declared war. 

At Biarritz Napoleon would appear to have 
not only claimed the South Rhenish provinces as 
compensation for hi* neutrality, but hinted at 
his desire to annex Belgium. In the compact 
made betweea Bismarck and Benedettt in 1867 
the cession of Belgium to France was specifically 
mentioned. The publication of these damning 
evidences of Bonapartist aims and intrigues se- 
cured for Bismarck a free hand and the isolation 
and the distrust of the enemy. 

In this maze of international bargains and 
alliances, it is really Italy that appears in the 
best light. She refused to abandon Prussia tor 
Austrian bribes in 1866, and again refused to 
. abandon France for Prussian bribes in 1870. 

It is evident that Napoleon badly mismanaged 
his opportunities in Southern Germany. On the 
very eve of war Rismarck betrayed the ancertain 
condition of the South by explaining “ With the 
South or without the South, we are a match for 
them." Indeed the Bavarians had gone so fnr as 
to vote by a majority in the Committee of the 
Chamber that a strict neutrality should be main- 
tained. The South reluctantly went over to the 
North. To sit on the fence was impossible, and 
Prus.«ia was more compelling than France. 

The culminating point of Bismarck's policy was 
seen at Versailles in January 1871. The Oernian 
Empire was proclaimed. Even the King of Prus- 
sia did not grasp the significance of the day, and, 
but for his Chancellor, would have clung to the 
old title. The external appearance of Empire was 
essential for the safety of the south. Internally 


in the constitution Rismarck was as anxious as 
his Royal master to place the controlling power 
in the hand'* of Prussia. Of this achievement 
Holland Rose s-ays “ However censurable mucli of 
his conduct may be, his action in woiking up to, 
nnd finally consummating, German unity at the 
right psychological moment stands out ns one of 
the greatest feats rf statesmanship which history 
records,” and “ thus the work begun in 1806 wav 
completed. The blood shed by north »nd south 
side by side on many a victorious field had made 
of Germany ti united nation.” It is bard to find 
another example of n deliberate, calculated, policy, 
adopted in puisuit of a definite aim, each step 
marked out in advance, each eventuality prepared 
for, and such a policy attaining its end. Yet it 
was not cold calculation, but red hot enthusiasm. 
Tho man of blood and iron, can at least be credit- 
ed with superb patriotism. 

Rut Rismarck did not fight singlebanded. Hi* 
enemies fouglit on his side. Owirg to the quixotic 
schemes of Napoleon III and the . criminal 
folly of his adrUers, France dug her own grave. 
The part of the supporter of the lost causes, or 
the twnefactor of the depressed nationalities, may 
have suited a Castleiengb, a Canning, or a IMI- 
merstoo, but it >11 became Napoleon III when 
his country was on the eve of both internal and 
external disruption. No doubt the heir to the 
heritage of the Revolution and Ronapsrtism felt 
it his duty to do something to revive the tradi- 
tion of French Championship.* 

But his schemes were both ill-timed, immature 
and half-hearted. Unfortunately too they weie 
not always devoid of self-interest t AHs for the 
glories of Bonapartism. 

“ It was reserved for the Two Napoleons, uncle 
and nephew, to force thoce divided peoples to 
comradeship in arms "i Napoleon III sti'cngth- 
ened Bismarck's hand by cre.ating an atmo'iphere 
of dUtrust amongst the nations which might have 
been his allies. Thus he initiated a united Ger- 
many ^on his frontier, and raised the bogey of 
Prussian domination which haunts France to-day. 

If you must fight, it is well to fight with the 

righton your side. Unfortunately Napoleon wn« 
not even able to do that. Partly owing to Bis- 

marck 8 astute cunning, and partly to the vng- 


InitineU of France wei 
‘hat h. ha. re.olred i 

{FiiW, 
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.riMo! N.poleon, tb» French nndouUedly fifinrei 
irtheeveiol Enrol* M the .ggrcseors m 1870. 

In. 1 r S.poleon’. Bcheme, 

Kntpocnnbe'^een Irom the 
written by P.lmerbton to Qneen Victoria in 
August 1861. . „ 

- Bn. the, (S-wlee) 1^”?, E*" 

li «0 «mBli*Uy InA to folio". 

Mfor i« oblisAd to homour «»*“*«» 'eeu g 
i*f»flh«aifterenc« .v. 'tirificiple of 

policy of his OBclo. T»>«y 

n»liouslitie«tobethedeeidiBg pn e p J PoUnd 

DeomATk »od wh«o the proper lifoe comee "ii 
end Norwey." 

Al*o from the Queen’s reply ; 

- His (the King of Ssreden-*) d«*tf» ^ 

DentnurV end K.oUnd U not ‘"'J,, the metur 

ho»*ryd»nB«rno«, buttheimpo t - P to 

{« that the ..etototioo*. After 

hnbe him for hi. .ehetne. •*P^'‘A' 4 «p.„a.ot 

htrloR e.UhlM.ed e Urge “oJtfi ofWpe 

npon him. and pai»e.«*n« a *«,tshli>h by the 

oilho right fUnk. ha aridantly tries t • esum.^n ^^y 
lama mesna a limiUr P««e'‘. o" p .i.nd and Ilu«ga«7 
north If than tha lUfOlulions of PjUnd *nn u 

Uka Oarm.ny in tha 7" tla h’u ind at «b.rh 

all nowrrfol position "Inch hi« “ « « • , „„hka hm 

hahlnurlt atm*, with that on" di ^ 

unola, nho had to fight KngU"d ;;, 7 ;,V«-s 

defrndad deitmrately her h F.o^sod. a.id 

own fceo oouotry. * . 

fan any del.neo 1» made (or th. Y'*’'','; " 

Party I Hie diHicnlly "I Ih* ► 
reUtioii. »«., and i' >lil> t"-'’'' 

I*„nd iry lie.it-a their .ph.r. ol 

they meet. Eich wanted and eanta a ^- 1 ,. 

twilion asainit a eiidden ellaA (rom I*; 
l.ur. Thi, Riaraarct eeciired t.i - 7 “ " 

1S70 in the tottre-it ot Met. 

and the Alaelian territory. Rad ,, 

a, aatiile a di,d.mati.t .. 

tlouht have nuccofde'l in t>ep»retin,a » 

proN-inf^ from (Sernmny'*^-”'"*'^'’ * . 

hiilwark between France end Germ my, .ml »>l>ed 
the problem for .ovrrxl generatio ns. 

a Utter to Lord John RoMoUaUd July iSiU- »;.'•** 
Pag#4KVel.m. . * ■ 

t In l“fta the Oraod Dvihe of «»••• oflerrd bie terri- 
tory OB tha Un bank to the Emperor. 


The detenco for France m then, ‘tat her hm 
peror and his advisers promoted war out c^t fear 
fbr the fntnre. She realised though not with the 
same thoroughness as Bismarck that ‘t'd” ™" 
be war. If war must come the sooner the better. 

Tho longer postponed the stronger Prussia, and 

the more united Germany would become 

■‘ Tho power that was already formid.able iTOuld 
aoon be overwhelming, and France "™M “ 
it, raerey. So far aa pobtimi can t“ 
figures the thing wns cUar satd Acton, ■‘■his 
inslified In the light of Rubsequent history, in 
the eyes of Enropo in 1870 Napoleon was sure to 

*” S'Me'’vo”n Bnlow is evidently prejudiced when 
lie writes : 


-NeiUUg ccuM .he* more clerly 

In which tba tt.tor* wi»doni "f our old ®“P. 
operated with tha gcniui of Prioea ‘ ot 

tict that they e/Iaclad the uniBoaUon »*, Germany not 
oni« in tha faca of all the diffioultiea with which they 
relVeoXnUd at homo, but aUo in 
*,e-^ eraecral. and of tho di.pUaRuroof the whole of 
Europe" -Tho diapUaiure" wa« with Prancoandnot 

with Cerreanj.”* 

It was unfortunate for Kmnce, that 
lK)lw>» RAW tlie danger nhwd of him, ne did not 
take the proper ateps to etrengthen bw position, 
hy HllUnees and the securing of the good «eehng 
of Kurope. ]le did indeed seek alliances (lloth 
oideH did— “ noth parties laboured to bring about 
A war— tho one after the conclusion of the alii- 
ancea— the other before”) but no alliance could 
rest nmiro which was ut the mercy of the whims 
of Napoleon and the pns.ioDate prejudices of the 
Empress. If one were nsked to state laconically 
the causes of the Franco-Prussian 'War, one 
might say " the Pope, the Pol es end the Press. 

• “ Ha will new probably omit «u» oecation to cajole 

Austria a* he hss dona »o Russia, and turn her epint ot 
rvranraopoa Pruttia aod Oarmany— the Emperors 

DroKablanertvielims Should be thus have rend. 

Vred hira.eir the master ot the entire continent, 
tha tuna may eome for ua either to obey or to light 

him with terriblo odda against ut." , 

lecttar of Qacen Victoria to Lord John Ruaiel, July 

- Withaoch an extraordinary man aa Ixiuia Napoleon, 
we ran never b« for ooe Inatant cafe.” 

IjoeeQ Victoria to the King of the Belgians, February, 

-Lowe did not care what happened to Oenaany; 

Lord Orsoville aaked himself what would be the poai- 

tion of CngUnd with the French atIBerlin, Cardwell 
at the war office esUmatad that they would get there in 
aboot ai* weeka. All acreed that Germany had no 
ahanea, and that it would b« doing them a terrica to get 
tbam oat oftha lerape.* Lord Acton on the EngUab 
Cabinet’a attitada. 
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Nn{ioleoii, liko Jfttiips II. conunltlM mimmIp 
over llome. Tho Koo'l "'ll ^"1)’ 
nt tlio most riiticftlinonipiit liy Ntn>olpon’ii olwiti- 
niito jplii'nl to nlintitloii \n» RUpjwt ot tU« 

“ Iloinnn ten itory." Thi-t Oulliolip jirejuilipe wnt. 
inoii» the piirsmtioJi of tliO Kinprc.-'S Ku;;pni« tlinii 
of her Coo'-oil. llor initial U'«potihilj»lily for 
tlio dfama of 1S70 cannot Ijh tloul>te«l Vf»tma 
ijiierre n uioi slio is rcpoitod to li.ixo t-aid to 
M. Pnrion. 

“ TUc Knipresi WM »t le»«l under no delneion. Kl»e 
taw that tho drnaaty Oepondc d on preatice, and that ttt 
preatigo rcipiirod to ko refreti.ed . tod whothor or nu it 
bo true that Ikamirck determined to forro *»• • wer 
with Frtiice in tho tummer cf iho tnd her party 
were eager for the fray They beliercd that a war wo-j|.l 
* tare tho dynaaty, and that a war alone could aavo it and 
perhtpa tome jutlification i« afforded tor tki« opinion liy 
the fact that when the nOTva of Sedan vrat tetegraphed 
to Par'll the Bmpire teD auddeniy, without noiae, with- 
out a hand to help it, or avoico railed in ita defence."* 
TJnhnppily ifc must bo sauI tlmt Knpolcoii’H own 
chameter "ns Uio cbiof factor in the downfnil of 
his Empire.t " lie was a mnn of half ict-olvc, of 
small extravngancies and petty iutugucs "t 
. The people themselves were in a ecconJnry way 
responsible, as they had been with Itonnparte, 
and in ‘that they required “two things, glory 
abroad, and the satisfaction of their national 
vanity 

If ■Rome ruined the Italian alliance, Poland 
annulled the Austrian alliance Friendship or nt 
least a good understanding with Ru<>«ia wn.s i>er* 
haps the most important and most constant of 
.all Bismarck’s diplomatic armngemrnts. He 
earned Russia’s gratitude during tho Polish 
risings, and again at the lime of the Crimean 
• ^^''ar. In 1870 Russia did not forget tho pait 
that Napoleon III had played in these two occur- 
rences. The Tsar made it clear to the Austrian 
Government, that, though he was outwaidly neu- 
tral, he was prepaied to invade Ilungaiy jf Aus- 
tria joined France. Thus was PiHssion diplomacy 
rewarded in 1870. Undoubtedly Napoleon sacri- 
ficed his empire on the altar of Polish n.ation.aHty* § 
As for the press “the sloiy of Ibo Yranco- 
German dispute is one of National jealousy fan- 
ned for four years by newspaper editorsnnd popu- 
lar speakers until a spark su^eed to set AVcctern 


* H. L. Fiiher. 

t“lle it a very ottraordiuaiy man, I might almost 
lay myiterioua “ L Q. V. 

JAIbOtt Tbomii. 

I i ‘'It is a peculikrity cf the French Nation thatttej 
place spiritual nerds abore milerial or as." Von Jlulow. 


Hiiroim iiblara.*’* 'I'lm puhUc-vtlo!) of the Khih 
telegiaiM gux'e the filial oppoitunity for tlic p^>.h 
of Iiotli countries to indulge In on orgy of patriot- 
ism ami vilu^H'rftlion, The iieoph* end I’n-rs in 
rrance «nd Oerniatiy had rlecided, before their 
Goxcriifneiits had done so, that there were ju--t 
gromida f«ir wnr. You cannot -talk of war for 
ever without evoking tho ncliiality. 

Tho (loroian aims nro no Ic-s clear to day. 
Wuild power, colonial cnipiro nii'l Kurojiean 
domination. “ If necessary they' nin''t lx* ohtnin- 
fd im the result of a sncccskinl Kni-ope-vti 'w’ar."'l' 
The Kai«cr and his Chancellor liavc 

faithfully, ns they thought, adhered to l’nis«ian 
tnnIitiotiK. I.fa t/io/’iint Polili'/ifti demanded a war 
with ilngland Tho jiilot h.ad been diopped, but 
the course not nltcted lltiij'irc welded by blcxxl 
and iron Germany was once more to cement her 
lietrugcnioiis n.itionality by tho policy' of His- 
inarck. Unfortunately for her, the subtle hand 
of the pilot removed, full steamed nlicnd " has 
plunged her into that very sea of troubles which 
Bismarck so skillfully avoided. 

Wo liavo for the pnrpokcs of the pre‘ent di»* 
cusvion, no quarrel with Germany's intentions to 
make w.ar If her Bcrnlinrdis and licrTrcitschkes 
think that a dchbemlfly planned xvnr is still a 
legitimv'o weapon in National and Imperial deve- 
lopment, their theories are probably based on 
solid necessity. 

Treit-chke may hn\c been inspired by hate, 
but Bernh.ardi is too candid a i-eviewer to earn 
our repraacbes Morally we may detest Gorman 
diplomacy, historically wo can but despise it 
bec-auso It has not oven the merit of success. 
Most thinking persons arc willing to admit that 
<«eimany* IS entitled to a future, that being last 

in the field, is not a sufficient justification for the 
stultifying and cramping of a ptjweifiil nation; 
bill few will Rgiee that her methods of August 
HH4, represented the only way out of the diffi- 
culty, It is conceivable that she might have at- 
toined her object by peaceful methods, but if, in- 
deed. war were the only solution then she has 
nnssed her opportunity for a century— “ tVorld 
poxxer or downfall." “ A nation ’’ say» Bemhardi 

of (15,000,000 which stakes jiU her forcct. on 
xvinmng herself a position, and in keeping that 

position, cannot be conquered. But it is an evil 
day for her if she lelie.s on the semblance of 
power, or, mi'c.ilculating her enemies' strength, 
IS content with half measures . . 
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We are toe cloee to I!., eventa »' r" ‘™;‘. 

Sor«.e par^WJ 

ffrin. liar handa were full m Ireland, “ 

and in India 1 her anny >.a, email and "n^.A e 

her people apathetic or revolutionary, >>av 

and Empire looee knit; her «r"T“‘ 

Icing and eervile. What could ench a >na»> »' 

Redmondites and Elsteritea, socialista and aul 
tragettea little navy parties and 
crises mean, if it were not decadence 
hnd of Palmerston and Canning • P 
away, of llyron and Nelson, of ® ‘ 

Wolsey. Her Navy had left the Medittermnean 
the virility of her foreign policy had waned. Her 
daughters clamoured for independence, her laj^ur 
for tecogoitiort. No, certainly Pog an , , 
not fight, and if she did — only her navy 
matter. If for the Kaiser, results were ^ be 
measured by effort, then he had • . 

loolc for support from inside the Untia P 
German diplomacy intended to insure Cml Strife 
in Ireland, disaffection in Egypt ; revotution m 
Africa, hostility in India and disloyalty m the 
Mabommedan world. 

. This done England would b? effectually cnp^^. 
Her navy scattered and her limbs 
nial unrest would prove an effectual i 
massing of imperial troops and the • 

supplies.* Humanly speaking it is 
We to believe that Germany would have 
the war unless she trusted in some of the above 
conceptions. 

As for the neutrality of Belgium, she had no 
reason to suppose, except on the ground of weak- 
ness, tliat England would abandon the 1^^***® 
she took up in 1870. German writers ^d diplo- 
matists have been pleased to jeer at an 
self-int^rcsled morality, but whatever the German 
menace may have meant to England, owever 
much she may have foreseen the perils o 
tion, it was the question of Belgfum that deaded 
the fate of Europe, and the abandonment ol m- 

There is mother dsnper which 
more eloiely ni<i airectly threatens her vilsli^. This 
is doe to the natioosl moveuieot in India and Egy^^ 

thecrowmBpowerof IsUm,tothe "5^ 

pendenee in the greet colonies, es well »i 

of the pro-Oerman element in South Africa. Jlern- 

h erdi— “aermsoy and the next war. 


ternctinnvl nicility wkicl. k«» *c ''c<t «"• f"'' »' 

for Rusvia “ Germany has alternately fraind, 
hofriendca and deapised the “ barbaiian on l.er 
eaatern ttonUcr." In July, 1914, R'l";e appear- 
eJ to her neighbour a» paralyaed by lute, nal la- 
bour troubles, her resources still vveokeued bj tlio 
Japanese War, and lier autocracy shaking m It 

its foundations.* , /-i 

Tn the event of a war with England Germany t. 
military experta would certainly seem to have 
underestimated the strength and qualifications of 
the Eo«-ltah army, t Sheer ignmance and tolly . 

do not satisfactorily account for Get many » actions. 
Oneistherefoiefoiced to the rather uncertain 
conclusion that German diplomats relied on, or at • 
least hor^ for two e*sential.s.— Tlia neutrality 
of England and the active assistance of Italy. 
The following suppositions in German diplomacy 
may help to make this conclusion clear. Germany 
ivns fully aware that, in spite of having spent .'100 
million on her navy, she could not hope to pi o* 
£re«s against the combined navies of Eng and, 
France and Russia. If England were neutral and 
Italy an active ally she had every reason to believe 
that both the Baltic and the Mediterranean could 
easily be dominated. It would appear that the 
neutrality of Spain even was to be violated in 
order to secure a good naval ba«!e in the Meditor- 
rnnean. i The success of German designs on tho 

•"ThoRm^Un »mh»s»ador is contineed tbal tUa 
German Oorerotneot «l»o desired war from the first. 

SirM Da Bunsen to Sir Edward Grey . . 

•‘The evidencB is orerwhelming thit both in Austria 

nnd GetmaoT the firm belief prerailed up to the last that 
Ra»ia would nerer go to war " The Fortnightly. 

Russia It was aaid was unprepared and 
no condition to go to war. Introduction to the White 

Russia bid said that she desired nothing hut a 
period of peace to allow for her internal derelopTiient.” 
Ibid. 

t For a war in continental Europe, w© bare only 
to take into account the regular army stationed in Eng- 
land .... The army of the parts of the empire 
adcriinistered hy the English Cabinet, dirides into the 
Regular army, the Natire troops, and the_ Territorial 
armT, a miiitia made up of Volunteers which has not 
reached tho intended total of SOO.OOO. It* military yloe 

cannot at present be ranked very high. For a oontinen- 
tat European war it may be left out nf account' 
England can employ her regular army iri a continental 
1 long only as all is quiet in the coloniea This 

rini» intn nrnminence how imeortant it will he 


fact brings into promiocnoo how imporlant it will be 
aheuld war break out to threaten England in her Colonial 
dominiona, especially Egypt.” Bernhardi. 

{ Vide Naulicus in the December rorlnightly. 
** Majorca wa* to be treated after the fashion, not pei- 
haps of Belgium, but of Luremburg.” ^ ^ 
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Mi'iHloiuinctin di'in'mloil ub^ollltely pitlirr on tlio 
nowtmlity ot Hiiluin or tlio cj ojKsnttion of tlio 
lUilinn Navy, or on botli. Tln;«o iiKsutrutUoMH ilo 
not pxvlnilo Ocriniuiy’s fiirtber nlK-inoH in E^ypt 
iinilTuikoy. Jn tlio ovunt of l^nj'UaU bontility 
Ooumtiy could still roly upon tlio Rshhtaiice of 
lUnnuaiiii, Italy, Tin koy and pfr-'-ibly Ilulgnrin. 
■Whilo I'ltjypl, ALicu, Ireland nnd India were to 
1)0 sutliciently foniontoJ to tliicnton En};l«»nd’B 
Ikiipiro and tio lier bunda. Undonbterlly n 
section of Ocrninny believed that England would 
not sncrifico lier inatorial intcreiits for the wtke of 
a fecnxp of paper, and that tho nation of eliop* 
keepers bad proved itself incapable of maintain- 
ing nn empire.* 

Crnmb oxpiessed Ibo German view as follows. 
“England’s supremacy is nn unreality, bor|)oliti* 
cal power is as hollow as her moral virtues. She 
cannot long retain that baseless supremacy. Her 
decline is certain, there may bo no war." 

With all her minute preparations Germany 
underestimntod the part that the small national- 
ities were to play in this war. helgium and 
Servia alone have been sufficient to up^et the 
Knisoi’s plans. Germany's misconceptions were 
amazing. “The truth is" says Dr Dtlhon “the 
'llerlin authorities were too well supplied with 
details whilst lacking a safe criterion by which to 
ineasuvo their worth." We arc far from wishing 
to belittle Germany's strength, but it cannot be 
doubted that a number of the Kaiser's advisers 
were ignorant, wilfully or otherwise, of the true 
state of affairs in England and her Colonies, and 
the attitude of the English Government hel|>ed to 
keep them in ignorance. We can hnidly help 
congratulating ourselves that there is no longer a 
I^ismarck at the head of affairs in Germany. 
No doubt, had there been, the policy of isolation 
and destruction would have been ruthlessly pur- 
sued. In 1870 Germany’s natural enemies 
remained neutral ; in 1014 even her allies do 
not Buppoit her. Uer cause is then neither 
just nor her diplomacy good. Bismarck 

was terrified at the action of his new master 
because he foresaw that a time would come 
when it woiil 1 no longer be possible for Germany 
to separivlo either Russia and France or France 
and’ EoRluid. A niedi.evnl Kaiser frightening 
Europe is not the best fountainhead for the 


» Thst ExrUiicI wouIi) p\y muon attention to tho 
noutralitv ot woAer ixichbour* when euch a stska 
we* et isaue ii hnrdW ereiiible — Bernhardi 

“Does any ono behevo Ihit EnRltiid wonW have mtor- 
fered to protect Belglen freedom kgsinit Fraoeo?’'— 
The Ocrmin ChiDcellor. 


Hiibtlitiea of ili|)Ioniacy. To fjuoto Bismarck once 
nioie*‘8oine of tho rrcnch who threatened us 
Hro years ago (1880) aro nleady doad, nnd in 
all iirob.ihility liardly any of tliem will bo alive at 
Uip timo when Krancts may sen her rhiinco of 
attacking us. But I will go fctill ^ further 
and ttmitiUin that if Germany retains only 
scmi-capablfl hUtesmen Tranco will nerrr have 
Bucli an opportunity." Awurcdly nisinarck did 
not contemplate Frnnw: being able to attack Ger- 
many with UuKsia, England, Jajnn, Belgium and 
Servia ns her allies. 

Aa for Turkey he s-aid “1 rejoice to aoo that we 
are not disposed to give up this reserve, nnd are 
leaisting the temptation to force our way into the 
mnka of t!io«o iwweni who arc iintnodiately in- 
tcrestM in tho Turkish tiuestion." 

In one way at least tho Emperor and I)r,^ Von 
Rcthmann Hollweg have forsaken the tnidiUon of 
Bismarck, and in doing so have seriously jeopar- 
dised their cause. “Success” Bismarck kuc! 
“essentially dei'cndg upon the impression which 
the origination of the war makes upon us and 
others. It is important that we should bo the 
party attacked.” It is interesting to compare this 
with Frederick the Great’s remark, which Bern- 
hardi makes use of, "lie isafool,and that nation 
is a fool, who havihg tho power to strike hjs 
enemy unawares does not strike, and strike bw 
deadliest.”* < 

Von Bulow forgets that Bismarck was not ns 
really a disciple in the same school as Trcif'chke 
nnd Bcrnhnrdi. “Even victorious wars” he said 
“ran only bo justified when they arc forced upon 
a nation.” But how, it may be asked does 1870 
stand tba test of this maxim ? The question is 
answered by professor Cramb. 

“ Tho war of 1870 with France was a war of 
great revenge, of just revenge, and for ono of the 
greatest causes. No war in history perhaps was 
ever more just than the war which Bismarck 
and Moltke waged against France.” Germany’s 
failure is then attributed ns much to the abandon- 
ment of Bismarckian ideals as to her purblind 
diplomacy. 

“There is no better nation than the Geimans, 
ao long aa they are rightly guided.” Therein lje^ 
tho secret of Bismarck’s success and the Kaiser’s 
failure. Germans of to day hail Bismarck ns the 
founder ot Modern Germany — hut not in the 
sense that the prince himself would have approved 
of. Von Bulow overlooks Bismarck’s own 


* Letter to VoIUire. 



german diplomacy :-18T0-1!>U, 


arid 


would never ”“ioy v,e 

r»“;n^'rT^roi'“t^^ 

’'°Thn”,“ though it ieoertein thet B'”"* 

not ierote. thS ooure. oi th e new dovelop»™t 

of Gemeny,” he h.d brought Pru...» <2^“* 

pitch of prosperity and power, th 

Ld worid-domination lay on the 

future Though Von Bulow IS an able 0"“"”' 

French History ho would "11'"’ “ ““”'^^ 
with most of OfBcial Germany, to have ad^M 
too eontdent a view of the 
German diplomacy. " E”tope«n ‘"‘oi-y “ 

any. "has seldom, if aver, “ .'''.'T 

strength and durabihty as 
even Bismarck With nil his Mii 

patihility of Tsar and 
subscribed to such an opinion. M« * 
the delicacy of Anstro-Italian ‘e'aGO"*' ^ 

His views on the new coloilisl P”'''/ . > , 

, gathered from the bellowing. I am n 
kniw how peopie who have shaken the dust of ti e 
P.therland off their feet are Sf«'?S Sy 

"As minister I lacked every inclrnatron for « policy 
of colonial conquest on the Trench pattern. 


on future erentuelities 


“^4nrryirxf;;o:ir.^raXu" 

^Ty my” long and laboriously nr.ntained 

aS “H i« ■>»* “ P“““' grudge, nor re- 
veng? nor oven a wish to regain power 

- tho, heavv anxiety winch robs me of 
an^ety the heavy “n y t,.e 

^Sre r™tl.d with such costly and heavy , 
“'1nfs'*'roinatks were pregnant with fulnto 

“*lf r?ot for on. moment suggested that 
Caprivi Holienloho-schinings Tirct, A on Billow 
Ld Bethman-Hollweg have had the woie oppor- 
tunities es Bismarck or 27"*’’* 

ftml Rituitions to deal with. But it w hanliy 
TsUleto believe in view of the combination 
S^inst her, that Germany could not have played 
her cards better. There have not been wanting 
international complications such ns Fnshodn, 
Tunis, Morocco, Tripoli, Panjdeh. The dogger 
Bank, The Jameson Baid , Bosnia and Herzegovina 
which she could have turned to good account. 
German policy after Bismarck has differed from 
that of bis day, in that it has made no secietof 
its intention-.. Such bold assertions of policy and 
aims, as have characterised Germany of late, 
cannot be expected to produce successful alliances 
or fruitful diplomocy, but with all her marvellous 
enegry, her huge milit-iry machine, her unbounded 
confidence not even Germany can win World 
power unaided. 


■ A German Scholar’s Impressions of India 
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EGYPT AND HER FOREIGN RELATIONS 

BY PROF. E. W. GREEN. 


N their dp';criptioiis and lli^tOlies of Egypt 
iTiany writers have referred to its isolation 
and remoteness. Gibbon called it an im- 
perrious country. They have seen it as a 
country cut oil’ from easy conimunie.ations with 
its neighbours by a vicious cwcle of desert — tho 
Liby.sn on the nest, the Nubian to the south, 
tho Arabian on the east, while to the north, sepa- 
rating Egypt from .^sn there lies the desert of 
Tih, o\er which the Israelites wandered, and 
along the coast, ‘‘betwixt Duniata and Mount 
Gj^Iu-s old," the pcovetbial Siei bonlan bog, “ where 
armie-. whole luve sunk." On the map then the 
position of Egypt suggests isolation. 

Her history, however, shows the view to be 
mUtiken, As far bick as the Fourth !>ynasty, 
which Tcagaed about fouv thousand year* before 
the chiutnn era, Egypt had embarked on a poli- 
cy of espinaion into Asia, and from that time 
thei e are very few ^lenods m her history when she 
*l»as not been n\ nctiie contact with countries 
beyond her border or under the tnlluence of their 
authority. Theie are long periods in which Egypt 
was established in the neighbouring countties of 
Syihi, At.ihia and Nubia . there are longer periods 
when she submitted to the control of foreign 
poners — llebiews, Assyiians and Persi-aus, 
Greeks and Rom.tns : Arabs and Turks; and 
finally the Engli-.li The intervals of political iso- 
latloii at-e compaiatively lare and were gener.illy 
periods of decline fiom wliiih she was diawn by 
foreign influence. 

Foreign influence Ins almost ala-ays penetrated 
Egypt from Asia, and Egyptian expansion has in- 
varubly been diiected towards Asia. Her history, 
indeed, is Asiatic rather than Afncan. Her 
northern frontier was established by King 
Siiefern about 4000 B.C., along n lino running 
from the head of the Gulf of Akaba to a point on 
the co-ast of Syria. That is to s-ay, Egypt at an 
early due nhsorlied the peninsula of Sinai. Very 
much the s.ame lino from AkaUa to El Ansh 
now constitutes the frontier between Egypt and 
Turk'ey. To the north of the frontier lies Syria 
and it is through Syria that almost every invader 
of Ksi pt li.a-s come Not only ditl tho Asiatic con- 
Hueroi-s enter by this route, but the Greeks and 
ItoTuansas noil. Alexander maiche«\ on Egypt 
^ after ho had won the Initio of the i«sus in 


northern Syria, and when tho Roman Senate 
icgolved on the Rom.an occupation, the Governor 
of Syria tvaa entrusted nilh the task. 

The history of Egyptian expansion, too, em- 
phasises tho above political connection of Egypt 
and Sjiia. In the ago of the Pharaohs, Syrm 
and the country as far as the Euphrates were held 
by Egyptfor centuries. In the period of the kings 
of Israel and Judah, Syria was the prize for which 
Egypt and Assyria struggled. History repeated 
itself in the time of the Ptolemies after Alexan- 
der’s empire had been diauded by bis generals, 
and tne Asiatic and the Egyptian divisions com- 
peted for the possession of Syria. In later ages 
there is the struggle between Saladin and ^e 
Crusaders. Napoleon again after he bad occupied 
Egypt proceeded to the annexation of Syria, and 
when Mehemet All established himself in ^ypt 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century hs 
nttvinpled to penetrate through Syria to Asu^ 
Minor. Tliii'v the history of Egypt is inextrica- 
bly bound up with the histoiy of South-western 
Asia. 

Two other countries should be noted, in eon*, 
ncction with a revieiv of Egypt’s foreign relations 
— Arabia and Nubia. Both of these countries 
were objects of Egyptian ambitions from the age 
of the Pyramids to the reign of Mehemet Ah J 
and the same objects are still reflected in the 
policy of the piesent Government of Egypt. 
punt, the ancient name for Arabia, and Nubia 
formed pa.it of the Egyptian Empire in the so- 
called Old and New Kingdoms of the ancient dyn-os- 
ties. All the powerful rulers of Egypt sought to 
add them to their empires, while tho British con- 
quest of the Sudan and England’s relations with 
the Arabs from Koweir to Yemen illustrate the 
continuity of pohtic.al conditions. From the.'® 
countiies, too, Egypt has been frequently attack- 
ed and on «>cca«ions conquered. She wa.s ruled 
by Ethiopian Kings from 750 to G.IO B.C., .and 
was conquered by the Arabs in C40 A.D. 

A survey' of Egyptian history thus seems to 
show a contradiction hetiveen the country's geo- 
graphy and its history. It is shut off by deserts, 
yet it has always been in close communication with 
other people : it is Afric.an, but its history is rarely 
concenied with Africa. It is near and remote ; 
Astatic and African. But tho contradiction 
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i, de 4 ».i™a by b.r geography «» ..f 'S? i. 
th. history ol any other country '>^ ■‘■ '“““54^ 
Egyptkn history is m complote hsrmony 

ot Egypt in th. «outto»t 
otthe Moditorranonn pUcos her on the h 
country uhich connects Europe 
line m«) betaken., entoud.ng 
tinople to Cairo— from tiio Black 
Ked Sea. The conntrio, on “t" 

Minor, Mesopotamia, Syria and ‘oi^i’p 

.1,0 may be inclndod in the 

dawn otiiistory the .venues of “'0™“““''. 

between East and dYest have lain “-o;? 
tries. Bofot. the soa-roiite to the Eav ■ 
op«neii, the products of the E'S w 
by csisvans tlirough Persia 

thence to the ports of the ^ea end the 

• Eastern Mediterranean. From 
of history the goma, apices and 
the East have been exchanged at theja P * 
the metals of the West. The countries thi^u 
arWch these trade-routes passed 
wealth, end competing kingdom' PP. 

sought to draw to themselves the bulk ^ tbe 

transit trade. It U obvious that if o"® 

was able to develop sufficient power would 

lh™trada.tont.s under its “"Irol, it w^d 

destroy competition and OS ahlis 

which would give it, inhabitant. 

wealth ot the East. And so ^ “ 

dent ant modern world soccc.siv. J, 

conaoU.l ito this area into a single politiral ®y* 

Thu., in the ancient world, grew up the 

empires of Ur, Babylon, Nineveh 

Pelvis. Oreece and Borne. U was obj«t 

al.hoof Nebuchadnerzar, Cyrus, Alexander and 
Anguslfw to command the 

between the Euphrates and the h ‘ wntrol 

This is the svstera which Venice Mugit to control 

in Medi-vral Europe and which the Turks ev 
ally ntastered and hebi for ®®"tun^ In tins 
economic system, modified by the cu o ..ntal 
Sue. C .nal, is to be found one of the 
causes nf riUlry in Europe at the present moment^ 
Egypt’s relation to the economic 

Ea.tVrn Mediterranean can be traced thrangb 
three stages. In the earliest age of hwhi^ry 

she was herself the terminus of the eas ip-_» 
routes. She pro-biced the metals that the gist 
wanted. By the conquest of the pemn^ of 
■ Sinai about 4000 B. 0., she obtmned 
of the rich copper mines of Maghara ^ 
the largest purchaser of eastern pr 'W»- 


perimi of the epenfug of the copper -hi™’ 

ifrft when the Pyramids weie built, of which i 

W been said that their simplicity, v^tnes-s, per- 
£i^"„d bcuty pUcc them on a different cv. 
from all works ot art and man. 

,20, Again the conquet ot Nnbia, five hund 
rSyoam later, gave Egypt ‘l>o “"‘"i"' " In 

gold mines, which in the '“t Sr”-ed"d 

Pharocha an enormous annual yie o in 

• TheoecondstagoinfliodovolopmentOg^g^^^ ^ 

economic rolations sot in when th^ •^’’Sutch rivals 
routes stretched out beyond tho mm 
Cyprus. Greece and the Western Medito 
Competition then set in between tbo Eu, 
and the Nilo-routes. The position was as fol 
Eastern gooda either made their way by ‘^'‘^^tail 
transport acroas Persia and "len • 

Black Sea and thb ^gean, or they were collecU 
ftt the head of the Persian Gulf and then taken 
either up the Euphrates to the middle of its 
conreeund so to the Synan ports, or by the - 
XSi raute to the Red Sea. where they were 
trenaported to the Nile and floated down to the 
MediUrranean. To stimulate the Arabian trade 
canals were dug from the Red Sea to the 
Nile and about 610 B. ^ 
beeun to connect the Nile with the .Arabian 
Guir through the Bitter Lakes. With tbeso ^ 
conditions keen economic rivalry, leading to war, 
set in between Egypt and the Power established 
on the Eupbr.ates. This period may bo taken as 
extending from the thirteenth dynasty, about 
1000 B. C., to the beginning of tho Christian ora. 

In this period various powers built up empires 
which cinbmcod the whole system. Such was the 
dominion of the Persians, ot Alexander tiie Great 
and of tho Romans, all of whom necessarily in- 
cluded Egypt in their imperial schemes At 
other times the Kingdoms of the Nile and the 
Euphratca struggled for the possession of Syria 
which was tho bridge connecting tho two rivers. 
Its possession would enable Egypt to reach the 
Euphrates, or the Mesopotamian power to advance 
to the Nile. The best examples of the rivalryaro 
to be found in the wars between Egypt and Assyria 
in the reigns of the kings of Israel and Judah, and 
those between the Saleucids and tho Ptolemies 
after the break-up of Alexander’s Empire, 

A third stage in Egypt’s economic relations set 
in with tho opening up of tho direct route to 
‘’India by sea, in the period of the Roman occu- 
pation. As the result of Augustus’ victory over 
Antony and dleopitra at Actium all tlie Eastern 
' Provinces of the Roman empire, stretching to 
the Euphrates and including the Nile, passed 
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of the world; all tnfflic between East end West 

T,lX“ftJrinrpSl position of E^ 
empire was formed bj Boparation f rom the Oah 

a»dtoe^naS^^^^^ 

hie danchter, Fatima) was established at Uaitm 
Secondly the empire, M if obedient to some law 

of expansion, included again Sytm, **ubta «“d 

Arabw la the time of Saladin Egyptian am 
rCrS^ttherreligiou. or in theirecno- 

mic aspect, the movement came from Italy. The 
crusaders were aummoned by the Vatican an 
■ wiryed the interests of Venice. “ 

was Backed by the Crusaders under the Iwdawhip 

of the Doge. Dandolo, blind and mnety thrw, and 

Egypt was uneucoesslnlly invaded, but Vemee 
bS: up a eommeroLal empm. m he East of 

3"be°'b«:l^' oU^l 

prosperity and vigour of the Italian and German 

“'Si^l!‘na“o“—.d till the b.ginmng oj 
the sixteenth century. Then the “ 

Egypt underwent another change. In the lour 
hSnlh century another power “‘d ^bhshrf 
itself on the Euphrates— the Ottoman Turks. 
Theyloondedan empire ',”5“ 

the Persian Gulf to the Admtio and m 1153 
OonslanUnoplo was stormed and 5'“’ “P 

tal of the Turkish Empire. In 1517 Egypt 
was conquered and the Egyptian Cakphato r^ 
translerJed to tho Sultan at 
though ho was not a member of the 
the tntoot Mahomed. But .eonom.c doukno jn 
Egypt had preceded political de»y. In 1103 
vS da GaL returned frooCateut In 1609 
the Portuguese deteated the Egyptian llj^.n the 
.ArabhmSea, orcupied Socotra »«d “loeed tho 

Bed Sea to Eastern trade. Iborraidt 

trade deserted the old routes, and Egypt, miy 

and Germany were ruined. They remained d«. 
mant untilthe construction of the Suez Canal 
restored the old conditions. ... . a— 

But though Egypt remained lethargic under 
Turkish rule, tho importance of her 
never entirely obscured. It was always 
it afforded a poet, at which tho Eastern trade 


xnightnlill bo commanded. As Augustus had 
brought Home into direct communi^tion with 
the East by the destruction of the Arabian marine 
and the occopalion of Aden, some tnodern Komans 
might ro.open.th-egi.te by theaequ.s.tion of Egypt 
and tho Ked Sou and by the destruction from that 
baa> of political and commercial rivals. Thus in 
the 17th century, when the Dutch had succeeded 
the Portuguese as the chief commercial power m 
the East, the philosopher Liobnitz suggested to . 
Louis XlV that he should destroy his Dutch rivals 
by the occupation of Egypt but Louis neglect^ 
the advice. Again, when the English displM^ 
the Dutch, Napoleon hoped to destroy England in 
Eevpt. His plan was to establish himself on the 
Euphrates-Nile system— a plan which would entail 
the destruction of the Turkish Empire— and ^en 
use bis position on tho Ked Sea and Persian Gulf 
to attack the English in the East. After the 
occupation of Egypt he moved on Syria, but was . 
checked at Acre by English sea-power. After tho 
Napoleonic Wars Eastern trade expanded and 
Egypt was again stirred into activity. In 183i« 
thn Governor of Egypt, Mehemot All, revolted 
from Turkey and in the customary manner over- 
ran Syria established himself on the Euphrates and 
annexed Arabia In very much the same way as 
the Fatimite Caliphs had set up an independent 
Egypt by a successful revolt from the Abassid 
(^liphate of Bagdad. In this venture, Egypt bad 
the support of France, but England and Russia 
intervened to prevent the establishment of a now 
empire in Asia-Minor, and Mehemet Ali was 
ultimately forced to yield his conquests arid con- 
tent himself with the gift of the hereditary 
possession of Egypt under the suzerainty of tho 
Sultan. 

It U clear then that before the cutting of the 
Sues Canal the Eastern Mediterranean was being 
etirred into activity. It was again becoming an 
important centre of political energy. Schemes 
were again on foot to re-open the roads which 
bad been dosed for three centuries. The line of 
tho present Canal had been surveyed by the 
British Government in 1830, but construction was 
vetoed for political and financial reasons, ■ Over- 
land transport, however, was established and later 
a railway between Alexandria and Suez to provide 
rapid communication for Eastern mails and 
passengers, and a certain amount of trade was 
diverted. In 1854 the projectof cutting through 
the isthmus was proposed again by the French 
engineer, Ferdinand de Lesseps, a concession 
was obtained from tho Egyptian Government and 
in 1860 the work was completed. About the 
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Kvmo time, tho Anstndian ntid Kow ZoaLtncl 
disco\crics omphasi'-ed tho demand for 
shorter communications with tho Kvit, white the 
change from sailing ships to stcamors as the 
result of the application of tho compound engine 
to steam ships made tho Suez Canal tho main lino 
of communication between Europe and tho East. 
Egypt was again tho cynosuro of every political 
eye. 

With the construction of tho Canal the situation 
in tho Eistcin Mediterranean dovelopod rapidly. 
Between 1851 and 1870, tho period between tho 
grant of the concession and the completion of the 
Canal, Europe witnessed tho Crimean War, the 
lUliau struggle against AustrLa, tho Austro- 
Prussun War and tho Franco-German War. 
That is to say Italy and Germany consolidated 
their power. Just ns they had decliuod with the 
closing of the Egyptian trade route in tho 
sixteenth century, they i-evivcd with its reopening 
in tho nineteenth century. The stimulus was 
felt too in tho Balkans and in Russia. All the 
countries of Central and South Eastern Europe 
gravitated to tho Eastern Mediterranean. All 
sought to share in the rich commerce which ivss 
bonofiting the maritime powers of England and 
France. The Triple Alliance was formed by 
, Germany, Austrm and luly, one of whose objects 
was the control of the Nile-Eupbratcs system. 
Trieste, Saloniei, Constantinoplo, and then Asia* 
Minor, Syru and Egypt were tho goals of their 
political ambition. Thus we lind at the present 
moment Germ.-in iiitluonce established in Con- 
stantinople and Asia-Minor; and Italy on tho 
Western fioiitier of Egypt. More recently was 
created tho B.ilkau League ivnd then occurred 
tho attack on Salonica, Oonstantinoplo, 
and tho ..Kgeim Isles which commind tho co.ist 
of Abia-Minor. In fact pohtically and economic- 
allj the Crusading period had returned. Tlio 
senes of wars which began in 1854 began with 
a dispute for the possession of the lloiy Places. 
Thero w.is too a decadent Power at Constantinople, 
n rwoustituted F.gypt and the mtmtxiw 
rtralries of Europe.an powers for supremacy in the 
llvstorn Mediterranean. 

The situation was reflected in tho Europoan 
intenention in Egypt. Ismail wasilulcrof E^pt, 
but lie was no SaUdin. Ilis extravagance and 
ini-’governmcnt brought the country to the aerge 
of bankruptcy. Between 1803 and 187C the 
public debt had increased from £ 3,000 000 
to £ 80,000,000 and almost all this vast 'sum 
had been misappropriated by Ismail and 
his oflici.ils instead of being spent upon 


productive works. Conse<juoiitly tho interest 
had to Lo paid by additional taxation which 
inenMsed by 50 per cent. Tlio alternativo lay 
between repudiation and tho intervention of the 
creditora. A method of intervention was otlbrd- 
od by tho capitulations, that is, treaty concessions 
obtained by Christian powers from the Turkish 
Empire, confeiring immunity from taxation and 
frei^otn from the jurisdiction of tho local 
Courts. Thus a complaint of a European creditor 
in respect of tho failure of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to meet its financial obligations would be 
decided iu a Court which derived its jurisdiction 
from the great powers, who bad also the power 
to enforce their treaty rights. Hence the fourteen 
Europc.an powers made joint representations and 
the adiDimstmtion practically passed into their 
bands. Two institutions were established. The 
Mixed Tribunals which decided all civil cases 
between Europeans and Egyptians and an inter- 
national Board, tho Caitsc dc fa, to administer 
the revenues assigned for the payment of the 
debt. This was the situation in 1876, Since 
that penod the march of events has again 
brought Egypt under the protection of the pow- 
er whose interoste are pat amount in the East, 
at this time, England. But the European Con- 
cert and ^Turkish suzerainty have gone, and 
Eugtand u the only Power that is now concern- 
ed with the administration and defence of Egypt. 

In 1878 tne complete iucompotency of Ismail's ' 
government led to his deposition by the European 
Powers nnd tho estabbshment under his successor, 
Tewfik, of the dual administrativecontrol of Eng- 
land and France. That position lasted till 1882. 
Then followed the British occupation. The Egypt- 
ian revolt under the Minister of War, ' Arabi, an 
anti-Xurkish movement which developed into an 
anti-European rising, atirred up all the disorderly 
elements m the country, and when England failed 
to obWn the support of Europe or of Turkey, 
for joint intervention, she intervened alone and 
with tho b.ittle of Tel-el-Kebir the British occu- 
pation commenced. From 1882-1904 the adminis- 
tration vuis mainly Anglo-Egyptian, but Franco 
btill exerted a powerful and obstructivo influence 
in the Mixed Tribunals and Uaisse de la tUlU. 
In 1904, however, an agreement was made by 
which Franco undertook to withdraw from Egypt 
in return for British support of her Moroccan 
policy. This arrangement temained good for ten 
jMre— to the end of 1914. Then in consequence 
of tliB Ivhedivo’s intrigues with the powers with 

whom EngUnd was atwar, ho was dei>osed. At 
tho eama time, as Turkey ha^ thrown in her lot 
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„illi Oermany, the Aes'“ EhlP ' England 

renounced the auienunty Protectorate. 

ertabhehed ra its ph"" » _ the Oapituln- 

With the MP;'«?‘™/'°”’J ,Knglo- Egyptian 
tions sera abolished, and g develop 

Goreinment has obtained a ree^ Lti-tion with- 
Egiptianresnurcesandherad™^ 
out inipodilnent trom lor y “the direct 

Egjpt h.rsol!h« agam i”‘e™ts necessitate 
::“h°e' tiance oi secure coinniunicaUon. 
nVtMs’tltttiontheiutere.tsntEng^^^^^^^ 

Egypt are identical. In partico ar 
to look nith conceinon any ““'“Jji^Eophratea 
a new embracing .- ITk^ attempt 

Byetcm. The powerwbith is making theatwmp^ 

at the present moment anther 

is revealed in her relations with Turkey 
construction of the Cagdad an J,tabUsb Ger- 
The Bagdad railway la intended to o p 
man inSuence on the Empbrates and the 1 ersia 


solidate .11 the countgi (,„di,„<,e to tho 

ton desiaitchcd to the Euphrates and tho Nile 
to to tha Suer Canal as the rnoderii counter- 
Ltt of the Nile). Egypt’s foreign rektionB in 
hct have undergone no change in 
ES.IL the ago of Cheops and the twentieth 
century. The principle is as enduring as the 
pyramids. 
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EGYPT UNDER BRITISH PROTECTORATE 
Tho Pres. Bureau to.de the lelloning annonnea- 
meat on Tlcccmber I7th 1014 ; c-erctarv of 
UR Britannic Majesty'- i in 

Stal. to 1-oreign Ad-i™ P'" “t.'ttion 

SS.SiSrSk“„'rr. 

British Protectorate. Prvvnt is thus 

Tho .uroraiuly oi Turkey over ESJ^ “ “ 
terminated and his Majesty a ov , I 

adopt all in».s«t.-nrcc«»ry to detaioo ”1 

Egypt and the protection of it. rnhab.tants anU 

‘“TtaKiogha. been rArtiu' 

appointment of Lieutenant ” „ CSl to 

Uenry MoM.hon, O.O.V.O , K.O.I E. C.y .. <o 
b. hi. Majesty'. Ilisb Commissioner to Egypt. 

the NEW CABINET. 

, ' Tho new Cabinet (Deo. 21) ia con.litntol m. 

'°'£^mto and Minister o( tho interior— Rnsbdy 
MinUtooi Public VTorks, M'ar and Manna— 
• MiniSunSraction-Ahmed Uilmy Pmba. 

“‘Ste-r^^itSluCSyPn-ba. 


SIB REGINALD WINGATE. 

, The command of the Egyptian army is vested 
in Lieut, -General Sir Begineld Wingate, with the 
title of Sirdar and Governor.Qeneral of the Sudan, 
n© Sftw tervico with the several Sudan and Nile 
I^apeditioDS and was for many > eara the i igbt-hand 
man and Chief Intelligence Officer to Lord 
Kitchener. His thorough knowledge of Arabic and 
of desert custom proved invaluable to the Army in 
its advance. He fought the remnant of the. Khalu* 
K'e followers, completed his rout and conducted 
the operations which resulted in the death of that 
darioc scourge of the Sudan. He succeeded Lord 
Kitchener as Sirdar in 1899 and received the 
O C.B., in June 1914. 

He eerved in India in 1881-1883, joining the 
.Egyptian army in the latter year. In the follow- 
ing year he acted os A. D. C. and Military Secre- 
tary to Sir Evelyn Wood during the Nile Expedi- 
tion. In 1897 he was sent on a special murion 
to King Minelik of Abyssinia and was similarly at 
the bead of the mission to Somaliland in 1909. 
Ho took part in the battles of Akaha (1898) and 
'Khartoum and the Fashoda expedition and was 
thanked for his services by both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, besides . receiving the K.C.MO. He is a 
soldier of experience and distinction and the 
'author of more than one standard work on 
'hlatidism and the Sudan. 
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THE LAST OF THE KUEDIVES 
Abbas llilmi, a groat'groat-grandson of Maho* 
met A]i, succeeded to the throne in 1892, on tho 
death of his father Towfik. He was quite a young 
man and at first failed to comprehend the need of 
understanding his position as Khedivo under the 
protection of Britain. Ho secretly encouraged an 
anti-British agitation, but at last loalisinghis 
own danger, he submitted without further trouble. 
He has generally shown himself, at any rate in 
recent years, to be a man of strong common sense, 
who recognised the inevitability of tho British 
occupation, and he, at any rate, should have been 
under no delusion as to the resources and possi- 
bilities of British power. He, however, fell into 
the trap prepared for him by Enver Pasha and 
his German dictators at the outbreak of war end 
succumbed to tho prospect hold out to him of 
being restored to despotic power in Egypt. He 
was in the Turkish capital when the war broke 
out, and he oponly acknowledged, as stated in 
Sir Louis Mallet's despxtcb, his presence wth 
tho expedition organised by the German Embassy 
for the invasion of Egypt. At the suggestion of 
Lord Kitchener, be undertook last spring a tour 
through lower Egypt. On his return from the 
tour, he left for Vienna and Constantinople, 
where be has since remained. 

Abbas Uilmi has been variously described as 
tho most enlightened oriental prince and ss ** a 
Turk at heart with a veneer of Vienna.’’ Hero 
ho was oduc.ated and from here came one of his 
wives. Each summer sees him at his Villa on 
the Bhosphorous. Though nominally only a 
Turkish Governor, it was England’a policy to 
treat him and to address him in every way as a 
sovereign. And this, despite tho fact that inter- 
national agreements only recognised him as a 
Viceroy. Costing discretion and interest over 
board, it was frequently Abbas’s way to follow 
gootiment and ambition oa bis guides. Uo bas, 
at last, paid the penalty for Lis folly by being 
deprived of his throne. 

The relationship botwoon him and tho British 
Government has never been of the frioodliest 
description. Ilis accession synchronised with tho 

renewal of a period of dissatisfaction and insta- 
bility- Many excuses have boon found forthis 
unfriendly attitude, and the fact appears to be 
that having been called to tbe throne while yet 
in his teens, he manifested an exaggerated idea 
of h»* position. Ho came into collision with Sir- 
dar Kitchener by his open alTronts to tiio British 
pfficera Egyptian Army, early in his reign. 


General Kitchener, however, was induced to 
withdraw his resignation, the ox-Kbedivo at tho 
bidding of the British Government issuing a 
gonentl order expressing his approval of the dis- 
cipline and etliciency of the Army. Abbas end 
Lord Kitchener mot again when the latter went 
to Cairo ns British agent in 1911. The ex-Khe- 
dive, who was a shrewd and courageous, if selfish 
man, realised that the British rule which be bated 
was sounder than over, and was moreover, direct- 
ed by a military genius. There was thus no open 
rupture but fresh diplomatic bouts between tbe 
two adversaries during tho two years of the pre- 
sent War Minister’s regime in Egypt. This period 
was marked by the ox-Kbedive’s defiance of tbe 
British Agent’s determination to place the admi- 
nistration of tho Wakf or Pious foundations on 
a sound footing. The control of the funds were 
eventually transferred fruoi tho Khedive to the 
Government. The ex-Kbedive's chief hobby has 
been tho private railway which he constructed 
across tbe desert in tbe direction of Tobruk. 

In an interview which tbe ex-Khedive is said 
to have given to the Constantinople correspond- 
ent of the Frankfurttr 2eii\ng, be is reported to 
have said 


“ I regard tbe position with c.alm and absolute 
confidence. Without reason and against all jus- 
tice, Britain has prevented me from returning to 
my country. Now 1 know what I must do. My 
tmliest duties compelled me to remain in Constan- 
tinople near tho suierain of Egypt. 

A ^werful expedition against Egypt is being 
prepared m Turkey with the object of doing 
away with tho temporary occupation of that 
TOuntry by Britain and restoring the position as 
It WM before 1882. I do not doubt for one mo- 
ment the complete success of this expedition, any 
ore an the enthusiastic reception on which 

•t th. band, of all claasos ot the p^ulatfon. 

‘I* ‘be Prioeiplee 

^ " towards tha 

‘■e'io'e"- i «>» “O'-. 

ton™. *'*» Army on its 

Allah’, balp I iMk tor- 
<rard to tba ,p«edy metoi of our plln.” 

be^d^:fid’'hi*»*’^ ■ -nterview baa ainco 

polilioU faith oV rbCmi“°® 
aitnation that h„ T"'' 
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the new sultan of EGYPT. 


Prince Hus.«cln Pasba Kamel, the new Sover- 
eian of Ezypt, is the second and favourite son of 
the kte Sediv» IsiMil, and i» non m 
^^ondyoar. In hia l«h year, I'" 

Pam to complote hia ednoatoon nhare l>« ^ 
aathosueatof Napoleon III, w.lh nlo,o dl 
fated son, tte Prince Imperial, ho naa tera 
of lire-lonB friendahip. men Iho EmPr^ 
Eugenie came to Egypt for the 
Su« Canal two years later, ‘h* J.»™e 
appointed Chamberlain in her snite. Ho filM« 
aiSar role in 1889 when the late king 
(then Prince ol Wale.) visited the khed.re 
Fonfik at Cairo. Neat year, ha naa 
appointed Special High Oommiss.oner on the 
ocmion of the visit of the Ru.sran Cronn Pnn». 

The visit ol the Empress Eugenio over ho rotnr- 
nod to Paris .in Florence, nheto hi. father sent 
himonamiasion to King Victor Emman^. 

Tho onthreak ol the Fmnco-Ptuss.an War 
brought hia atodiea to an abrupt termination, and 
lie left Paris before the siege. 

Retoming to Egypt in hia eighteenth year hw 
father appointed him Inepeotor-aeneral, «"■> ro 
vrell did he acriuit himself in that post that next 
year, he naa appointed Minieter of Piiblio Ins- 
truction, Wakls and Pnblie Works. Dunng tho 

next Cvo years. Prints Hoasein was 
. cemively at the head o! .11 the Egyptian adm.nis- 
tratjons, thus gaining a profound knowIed.,« of 

tenure of the War Office Portfolio coindd- 
ed with the most stirring days of pre-occupation 
in Egypt. He worked for the creation of an Afn- 
c-an Empire, the Egyptian army under h»s guid- 
ance pushed its way into the heart of the ^dan. 
When Ismail was forced to abdicate, Prince 
Hussein accompanied him into exile, but returi^d 
to Egypt in 1883. For many years afterwards 
ha took no part in the administration, because he 

wa.s on unfriendly terms with his nephew, the 

deposed Khedive. In January 1909 he bowewr 
retnmed to public life and accepted thepwt oi 
President of the Legislative Council and the 
General ABsembly. He succeeded in rauwg the 
tone of these bodies and contrived to make tbw 
deliberations more intelligent and useful. He 
resigned both posts, however, owing to the opP®' 
eition to the Sue* Canal contract, of the otility of 
which he was convinced, but his arguments bad 
no effect on the Aasombly. He is a large land- 
owner, and is well-known for his solicitude for 
the welfare o! the Egyptian peasantry, 


SIR ARTHUR U’MAHON 
THE HiaH COMMISSIONER OF EQTPT 
Itia . truism to say that the hour brings 
forth the msn. In Colonel Sir Arthur Henry 
M’Mahon’s caso this is particularly tree. Sir 

Henry M’Mahon was born in 1862 and was tho 

eldest son ol Lt.-Oen, 0. A. M'Mahon anlnshinsin 
of good family. Sir Henry was educated in the 
Haileybury Royal Military College and S.nd- 
hnret Ho joined tho British Army in 1883, 
tho Indian Staff Corps in 1885 and joined 
thePanjftb Frontier Force. In 1887 I’® 
placed on the Punjab Commission nnd in 1890 
the Indian Political Department. Among other 
imporfcint missions he accompanied the Durand 
ComiPisaion to Kabul as Political officer in 1893 
and hod a great deal of work to do in connection 
with frontier surveys in Baluchistan, etc. When 
His Majesty the Amir of Kabul visited India in 
1907 Sir Henry M’Mahon was appointed Chief 
Officer in charge of the visit. He was cre-ated an 
Afghan Sirdar of the Brst-class fti 1907, and 
Agent to the Governor-General and was Chief 
Commissioner of Baluchistan from 1905 to 1911 
and was finally appointed Master of Ceremonies 
to Tils Majesty the King during the royal visit to 
Delhi 


Sir Henry has been ne,irly all his official life in 
touch with Mohammedans, with Mohammedan 
thoughts and sentiment, Mohammedan customs 
and habits and by his translation to Egypt as High 
Commissioner, be will be in a more or less familiar 
environment. 

The Times commenting on Sir Henry M'Mahon’s 
appointment said '* there were obvious reasons why 
this officer (the High Commissioner) should not be 
chosen from the Egyptian service and the appoint- 
ment in no way reflects upon the several able 
Englishmen in Egypt who might otherwise have 
been brought within the field of selection. Sir 
Henry M’Mahon has filled many important posts 
in India and is endowed with great capacity, ex- 
treme tact and a willingness to accept responsi- 
bility fearlessly, which has often been demon- 
strated in past years. We think he will be found 
not unworthy to follow in the footsteps of Lord 
Cromer and Lord Kitchener.” 

Sir Henry has said that he has been intimately 
associated with Indian Musalmans and Persians 
daring hia career and that he was deeply inter- 
ested in all questions relating to Islam and that 
Egypt had always had a deep fascination for 
him. Sir Henry speaks Hindustani and is ac- 
quainted with the written characters of Arabic, 



THE FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF EGYPT 


Tho following from the “ Oflicinl Jounml," clalrtlth* l«th Dor: IflM.wliifli futhfl toil of lifts Irttrr of the 
Eriti*h ngonl to tlie New Kulten >howft cloArly the policy that will lirnwforwnnl l*o folIo^^cJ In K?jpt* 


“ Of the riglits thii« ecrruing to Ilin MftjMly, 
no 1 p«^ linn of tho«o oxercixeil in Kgjpt itiirioj* 
tho h<<t thirty yours of reform, llis Mftjojilj’ii 
Oovornment roK'snl thomsolvos sstnivtoes for tho 
iiihobitiMits of Egypt. And His Mnjestj’B Oovem- 
moiit hive docided tlmt Oroit llritnin r-in l>est 
fulfil the rosponmliihtios she hss incurred towanli 
Egypt by tho foimil declorntinn of ft IlritWi 
Proloi'tomtn und hy tlio government of tho rown* 
try under eurh Protectomte hy ft Prince of tho 
Khedivial Pnniily. 

•' 1 am instrueted hy His Majestj 'n Oovornment 
to inform Your Highness tint by reiwon of your 
sge end evpenence, you hftvo been chosen ft" tho 
Prince of tho Family of Mahomcil Ali most worthy 
to oecupy tho Khedivinl position with tho titio 
ftnd stylo of SuU»n of Egypt; and in inviting 
Your Ilighnessto accept tho responsibilities of 
your high oiTice, I am to give you the (orroil 
ftssumtico that Oreit Britain accepts the fullest 
responsibility for tho defence of tho territories 
under Your llighnoss against nil aggression 
whencesoever coming ; and His Majesty's (Jovern- 
ment snthorise no to declare that nfter the 
establishment of the British Protectonito now 
announced all Egyptian subjects, wherever they 
may he, will be entitled to receive the protection 
of His Majesty’s Government. 

“ With tho Ottoman snr.erftinty there will 
disappear the restrictions heretofore place>l by the 
Ottoman firma^t upon tho numbers and organi- 
sation of Your Highness’s nrmy and npon tho 
^ grant by Your Highness of honorific distinctions. 

“ As regards foreign relations, His Majesty’s 
Government deem it most consistent with the 
new responsibilities Assumed by Great Britain 
that the relations Iwtween Your Highness’s 
Government an<l the Representatives of Foreign 
Powers should henceforth bo conducted through 
His Majesty's representative in Cairo. 

“ Ills Majesty’s Government have repeatedly 
placed on record that the system of treaties 
known as the capitulations, by which Your High- 
ness’s Government is bound, nro no longer in har- 
mony with tho development of the country; but 
in the opinion of His Majesty’s* OoverDroept (be 


retislon of tho^o tieaties may most conveniently 
Im> postponed until tho end of tho present war, 

** In tho field of internal ndmintstmtion lam 
to remind Your HighneM that, in consonance 
with tho traditions of British policy, it has l>een 
thoflim of IHh Majesty’s Government, while 
working through nml in thn closest nisoriation 
with tho constitiitAil Egyptian Biilhorities, to 
wciiro individual lilierty, to promote tho apread 
of eilucation, to further the clevi loptnent of tho 
natural resourcea of tho country and in such 
measuro bh tho degree of enlightenment of 
public opinion may permit, to ossociato tho 
governed in tho task of Government. Not 
only is it tho intention of Jfis ^faj^tJ '« Govern* 
ment toromsin faithful to aiich {*olicy, but they 
oro convinced th.at tho clc.arer definition of Groat 
Britlin’a position in the country will occolerato 
progrosa towards self government. 

“ Tho religious convictiona of Egyptian aubjeeta 
will 1)0 Mnipiiloiisly rrspocted as nro those of Ilia 
Mftjesty’a own subjects, whnteaer their creed. 
Nor neeil lftflirm to Your IBghnesa that in 
declaring Egypt froo from any duty of ohoilienco 
to those who have u.surpo<l political power nt 
Constantinople, His Majesty’s Government are 
animated by no hostility towanla the Kaliphato. 
The p.ast history of Egypt shows, indeol that the 
Egyptian Mahomedans towards the 
Kaliphato is independent of any political bond 
between Egypt and Constantinople. 

“ The strengthening and progre-»s of Mahomo- 

dan institutions in Egypt is nalumlly a matter in 
which His Majesty’s Government take a deep 
inte^at and with which Your Highness will bo 
aiwwMy concerned, and in carrying out such 
wforma sa may bo considered necessary. Your 
^ghneas may count upon the symp.athctic sup- 
port of II, a Majeaty ’« Government. . 

I am to add that His Majesty’s Government 

wly with confidence upon tho loyalty, tho good 

L’gyptian subjects to 
General Omcer Com- 
with the n?** Forces, who is entrusted 

"'^■"tonance of internal onler and with 



THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE WAR AREA 

ny MB. J. HAMILTON BIBEBLL, M.A., F.KS.G.S. 


„ HE bj A»^ria-HqW of BomL 

” and Herzegovina in 1908 foreehadowod a 
larger iKjlicy v-hich dionld seouro bor un- 
doubted fiuprumnoy in the Balkan Penin- 
sula. She turned her ojce on Salonika, M did 
Germany on Constantinople, to both o! nhioh the 
approach lies by the More™ tabuta^ ol the 
llinube, through Serbu. Hence Auatrui.inr- 
tial envelopment oi that email country "8 emdcn- 
cod in a study o! the boundary between them, the 
Au'itro Gorman economic supremacy 
(those countries are ciedited with two-th.rfa et 
Sorbia’a trade), and Austria s tear that the ejist- 
once oi a strong Slavonic Power would excite her 
discontented Slavs, all pointed to an “ 

smother Serbia. Austrio'e retusal oi Adnatio 
outlet for Serbia, ouirainating in the creation of 
Albania, also foreshadowed this. 

But it was not to the interest of H<i»|«'J> 
allow either Austria or 0"™*?!' 
kan policy. As champion of tho SUv. and held 
of the Greek Church, as well as because of her 
pocslslont claim to the natural outlet to the 
Medilerranaan, she threw her weight on 
blVs side, and is demonstraliog to the wm-ld 
that she Is awakening to her vast poteoUal- 
ftiM. Germany desired to cnpple W bej^ 
her full development should bo roichcd. The 
ultimate defeat of Russia by Germany la a 
chimera. , 

The purcliaao by Germany of Turkey’s 
aneo wm not carried through because of the 
strength of that moribund country in nulita^ 
resources. This Power, at one time formidable 
and triumphant, has sunk through mis^vern- 
ment and corruption, involving an ins^ity that 
ruins political, social, and economic life. Jrom 
controlling the Balkan Peninsula, Turkey-m- 
Europe, by tho enccosslve rebellion and detection 
of liberty-loving auhject-State.s, with their natural 
jealou-ies and political desires for consolidation, 
hvs become disintegrated and reduced to a email 
hroa, consisting of the immediate hinderlmd of 
Constantinople, with a population only a little 
greater than that of tho city itself. 

• From Tht Scfiool TTorld, 


Oennany’s purpose was much more ,din* 
bolicalthnn tho mere attempt to buy an ally, 
fler aim was tho declaration, by tho supreme 
head of a large part of the Mohammedan 
Cliurch, of a Holy War of tho Mohammedans 
over the earth. The underlying idea was to 
involve India (Mohammedan population 21 per 
cent, of whole), Egypt (92 per cent.), and 
other areas in the British Empire in an internal 
struggle which would have taxed our potvers 
and weakened our resources. That such a plan 
miscarried, especially in our great Indian Empire, 
is due in part to an appreciation of the non-necaB- 
rity on any religious grounds for a Holy War, and 
in part to the justness and fairness of our rule in 
our great Eastern dependency. 

Tlie disappearance of Turkey-in-Europe, should 
It occur, may involve the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire in Asia, where the Arabs and Armenians 
may seek independence, and Mesopotamia bo pro- 
tected by some European Power. Germany's 
projects in the Ottoman Empire were foreshadow- 
ed in the concessions she obtained in Mesopota- 
mia, while France, which is Turkey’s greatest cre- 
ditor, and Britain, which has also'advanced loans 
in exchange for concessions, to the almost bank- 
rupt Government at Constantinople, must hare 
a large share in the 'determination of any policy 
that may bo necessary at that city. But, above 
all, the claims of Russia, Turkey’s great anta- 
gonist, cannot bo disputed, and " the weaker 
Turkey becomes, tlie greater is the share which 
Russia will have in the ultimate solution,” 

Thus the Eastern theatre of war gives the 
teacher of geography a first-rate opportunity 
for leMons on areas that generally receive' 
scant attention. Lake-riddled Enst Prussia ; 
the plain and plateau of economically rich 
Poland ; the industrial area of Silesia ; the agri- 
cultural and pistoral Galicia, with its oil-wells 
and salt-mines ; forested Bukovina ; the passes 
and railways, of the Carpathians, Hungary, 
Serbia, and the loose. Turkish Empire in Asia, 
oQer fertile fields of study in ethnological, politi- 
cal, economic, and physical geography. 

Ethnologically, the Estem war-ai-ea is a great 
jig-eaw puzzle quite beyond tho powers of school- 
children. Their understanding is limited in post 
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ca«ioa to otio inro for cmcJi oountry. To Iwlp 
Uiom to rwvli^J) thn lictcro|;enootia «ggif;;at»on ’of 
poploH in tliti Dual Monarcliy all tlwt iti tiw-M'ary 
ia to point out that Uio «nasaiiiii)ali-il inMloy of 
rncps is niadft up by j>ooplo crofif'InB tlio Iwunilafy. 
Thua in Austria-Hungary wo l»avo AutiitiRUt, 
liungarmnH, ninl l*ok"i to 1><‘gin with; Rinoiig 
‘ the^o, c«pomlly noar thf ir own Iwumlnrioa, aio 
Montonogrins, Serbs, llutnaniana, UimsLan*, flor- 
mans, nnil Itnliaua; wliilo lh« tjbifpiitoua Jew 
nml (lipsy rffpiiro nonpocial inlroiliielion. Vrom 
BueU nn oxphnntion it is easy to untWntnnJ 
Sotbia'a chim to llosnia nml Hcrrogoa-inn, 
llumania’H to lluVovina nml Transylvania, ftalyV 
to tho Ailigo vailoy an'l tho area roun<l Tticato. 
Tiio visualisation of tlio mci'S «nay Iw Itcst roaUt.f«l 
through pictnrca w hero dresB and occupation an* 
depicted, 

I’oliticaUy this D\>.lorn theatre may 1>« 
studied ns tlio “ ram«haokto empiro." with iU 
joint constitution, tho discontented Poles rock- 
ing for the rejuirrcction of their old kingdom ; 
tho Itusslnn peasants awakening to day-dreams of 
domoerney ; Sorbia’e s'isions of n (Jrcstcr Serbia ; 
Turkey's nightmare ; and «o forth. Condition* 
of town and country life Ijcforo tho war ehonid !•« 
touched on. 

Prom tho economic point of view wo ahonM 
study tho conditions of production and manu- 
facture in tho separate arcis — Ilnssia’a grain 
crops yielding surplus wheat for ns and for Ger- 
many, her development of industries in Poland 
especially, the importance of Lodi; Uumania’* 
wheat and maize for our markets and her petro- 
leum in relation to Germany’s shortage ; Hunga- 
rian flour and horses in similar conncctiona ; and 
the many other instances that will occur to tho 
teacher. 

Phjsic.al geography will bo bnse<l on the 
orographic-al map. Such points a.* the outlying 
position of East Prussia. Pol.and, Oaliria, anil 
Bukovina will arrest attention ; their physical 
connection with (« g , East Prussia), or sopamtion 
from (« g., Galicia), tho ruling country will be 
noted. The climatic conditions obtaining in tho 
Eastern theatre, severe though they be, appear to 
have had less influence on the war than was 
anticipated. There is, of com-so, deep snow on 
the Carpathians as well as on the liighlands of 
Transcaucasia, but the Vistula is not yet frozen 
over, nor has ice incapacitated the Russian Baltic 
floot. How this climatic factor has influenced 
ths combatants we shall not learn in detail 


untij alliT Djo tljo”*!* **» lia'<* di*Unft 
evi-lenCB In the ftn^l-bilU-n fi 'l »» thetn-Mhes 
on tlm we>b-ni fixnilicr. The few riowni.i|yr 
ACrutiliU of till) fcoMiera' rhci'p rkiii*, rtf., thow 
mrnly lh« adspUtlon to wnr-ronditions of what 
hw Ui-fi provcl 
fn liint'K of I c-spe. 

(Srnnany'e claim to “ a jdico in tho fiun t* 
tlm key to the wn-tr-rn Ihoatio. Her (•«IoiiJ»e 
ssern the reply to her r-conomic progroi^, s)itluts 
d(-inaiiil for raw materials, iu'*’ iiuigration 
aUthtie* iihowing a }rf*rtnancnt drain of rlrcngth, 
and her drvam of mnrirm otnnijmb'nco. l^he 
fouinlol lic-r African Ihnptro in IbHl, following a 
maximum rmignition of n qinrt^T of a million in 
lKfi2. Hincfl tin’ll tlio number of ji^ojilo wlto 
leave bor sbores lias st<-adily di‘CTt-a«<-*l, and now 
tli« annual figuie i» !t*“a tiian one-tajjlb of that of 
1HH2; |•oon<mJ^c progia-ss lis* absorlxsl th'* rc- 

nminiW. Hit jx-ople do not make gory! coloni’t*, 
for “ Ihoy cannot aryiinilatfl <'on(jU('risl races ; liiit 
tboy tan very rvadily bo arsimilaUvl tn tho mccH 
of these foreign countries in which they ►ottls." 
The Pnisc/tn Irntment tbit h** eliVnnted the 
peoples of tho rssifcht*! nrea* of Pobnd, 
KcUloswig Holstein, and AN'CA-I/jrinino haawid- 
ly reduceil tho Hcreros m her i?outh-West Africa. 
Germany’s pow»sion* are iiiIhI by tba hob uaih-i! 
boot To fce<- ir© more rolonie* fho niu’l take 
them from other empire*, for the nira* ino*t 
auitable for her inhabitant* aro already in tho 
hands of other Powers. From France nominally, 
bnt from our land in rwlity, a victorious 
Germany would snatch tho colonjes she co'cts, 
and by her colonial government add still another 
to ber pobtica) crimes. 

Ity t-aking the geographitally cosiest route for 
the invasion of France, Germany showed her 
intention of nb-'orbing tho IjOw Counliic-* and 
thus securing the port* th.it aro her natural out- 
lets for nearly half of her trade i»a.‘KCR through 
Dnteh and IJeJgiin port*. Ilobsrid was spared, 
for she could offer no strong defence against 
German occupation if that country proveil victori- 
ous, and would prove useful if complications 
arose. Thus the States that were constituted for 
her defence against France became the pathw.ay 
of German advance on that country. Bufler 
States have a precarious existenco when trc.aty-- 
guarantees are broken : of this Belgium is 
witness. 

Our partlclpition on hshsU of an outraged 
nation gave the war another aspect, for our naval 
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supremacy left the Austro-Gerroan tlhes shut m 
on all sides. For them the question of supply ^ 
became important, and is becoming more and ^ 
more insistent. At this point the value of neu^l . 
countries becomes apparent ; they aro potential, 
if not active, sources of supply, and if a ^htiml 
outline map of Europe bo coloured to show the 
belligerent and neutral countries in separate 
tints, the difficulty to the Central Powers of 
obtaining supplies is evident, while the openn^ 
to the world’s markets of the peripheral Allies 
with naval supremacy is obvious. 

The only waters on which the Central Powers 
c.an move with any freedom at all are the twice-* 
removed Baltic and Black Seas, which can com- 
municate with the open ocean only through the 
North and Mediterranean Se.is respectively. The 
latter in turn are ruled by the alli^ fleets, which 
also control the oceans. In addition to constant 
supplies, this control implies the pre«cnee of 
colonial troops in the theatre of war, since the 
defence of the British and French Empires is 
secured in tho North and Mediterranean Sea.s. 
The enemy fleets, unlike their armies, cannot 
combine for joint action. ^ 

As In the eastern theatre, the geography of 
the westoin area involves mainly alli^l 
tory, for Germany, owing to the political im» 
porlanco of both her own frontiers, and her 
inltUl military advantage, has kept her tern- 
tory almost inviolate. In tho west tho teacher 
of geography U able to devpto attention to man- 
gled IJolgium, while in Franco he mast concen- 
trate on tho very valuable are.a lying in tho tri- 
angle Dunkirk-Paris- Belfort. Here are the 
indiislriil north-east round tho western extension 
of tho Belgian coal-fielda, the famed vineyards of 
Champagne, the great iron-fields of Jleurthe-et- 
Moselle, and tho water-power cotton factories of 
tho Vosges slopes. Just as French inJustiial 
life is very badly hit by tho enemy’s occupation, 
^anyahie*! invasion of Germany or Austria-TIaugary 
will nnteriHlly cripple the enemy. The invasion 
of Hungary or of Baat Prussia strikes a Mow at 
fool supplies ; Silesia is one of three very great 
mamit irturing areas (Suvony* and Westphalia 
being tho other two); Alsace-Lorraine is tho 
monument of tlie snccevful war of 1870, and a 
French invasion would be a welcome incito- 
ment to revolt tliere. A German retreat from 
Belgium would be to yield all that she has to 
show after sit months of war. , 

Thits wo aro naturally 1«1 to the economic 
con-iderations to arhich the war has given rise. 


The geography teacher may best serve bis ends 
by, an examination of Anglo-German trade in 
relation to the whole trade of the United King- 
dom and of Germany. . Foodstuffs, raw materials 
for clothing and shelter as well as for warfare, 
rmse many interesting problems. ^ As nil com- 
merce is world-wide in its ramifications, tho eco- 
nomic questions involve the study of neutral 
trade and contraband of war, as well as of eea- 
bomegoods, whetjier contraband or not,in relation 
to sea-power. In this connection, moreover, our 
colonial markets raise several problems that may 
affect our home policy to an acute degree. Ger- 
many depends very largely for her raw cotton on 
Egypt and India, and for her wool on Australia ; 
the stoppage of such trade would be a heavy loss 
to these parts. Tho percentage of loss of our 
manufactured exports to Germany is a much 
smaller matter. ‘ ' ■ 

Much more interest is taken by children in the 
geographical study of the great German Empire 
itself. Her agriculture inrelation to food-supply, 
her industries in relation to war supplies of all 
kinds— clothing, equipment, guns, and ammuni- 
tion, and her government in relation to the every- 
day life of her people will be keenly followed and 
enjoyed. 'Internal communications in relation to 
transport of troops, war material, medical 
equipment, and food-supply make another most 
interesting subject for inquiry having a very 
close connection with the conduct of the cam- 
piugn on both frontiers, 

In our land we have plenty of evidence that 
wo are at war. Wo see various war-like pre- 
parations at geographically defensive points ; but 
tho real appreciation of a state of war results 
from the withdrawal of labour from most industries 
and pursuits with a consequent rise of prices all 
round. In many centres wo see an intense 
indastrial life, for military requirements must bo 
satisfied. 

Finally, for the real limit here, as in school, is 
Fpace, i.e , time, wo begin to realise, though only 
vaguely, even yet, our dependence on foreign 
countries. I need not labour the question of 
fooilstuRV, and will merely mention our 80 per' 
cent, dependence on the U. S. A. for cotton and 
the relation of this to its non-inclusion ns contra- 
tnnd of war ; our almost criminal lack of atten- 
tion to alTore-station with the consequent shortage 
due to tho German veto, of Swedi-h pit-props for 
our coal-mines, and our suicidal neglect of su'-ar- 
heel cuHivntion, tlie results of which n‘ccd° no 
elaboration' 



AMERICA AND THE WAR 

BY 

THE REV. R. A. HUME. M.A., D.D. 


HE avowed purpose of Great Britain in the 
present awful war is tho overthrow for all 
time of the doctrine of the divine right of 
the sword, and a guarantee of tho security 
of justico between nation and nation. Bccauso 
the ideal of America is tho same, tho sympathy 
of the great majority of Americans is with tho 
Allies. Can this ideal and this purpose bo best 
promoted by the continued neutrality of tho 
TJnitcd States or by their entering tho wart 
Considerable knowledge of the utterances of the 
American Press justifies tho conviction that 
America’s servico to humanity can be beat pro- 
moted hy continued neutrality. From the very 
beginning of American agitation for tho Hague 
tribunal to promote arbitration as h substitute 
foe w&r in the settlement of international difler* 
coces, the only avowed object has been the 
establishment, not of peace, but of justice between 
nations by righteousness, thorough reason and the 
moral opinion of the world exerted through tho 
good offices of sister nations. Since Austria and 
Germany would not wait for diplomacy and 
acbitratlon to settle the question between Austria 
and Servia, pathetic as is the present distress in 
Europe, what Americans most desire is not an 
early peace, but sucb a righteous settlement of 
tho bi^l issue as >riU result in an enduring 
peace. For the following re.asons the United 
States should not enter the war. Ihe sinking of 
the FoZa^a, the Guijiight, and the Atuitania, over 
which there is some immediate excitement, is 
not of any fundamental consideration. 

The very great majority of Americans rightly 
hate all war. One-half of the population is 
composed of women, ninety-nine per cent, of 
whom intensely hate the very thovight of war. 
In tho world at large it has been assumed that 
the way for any nation which considered itself 
injured to get its rights was to go to war. But 
Id'^tory dearly showa the more thoughtful Ameri- 
cana that war never decides issues on the ecora 
of right. Therefore they will to the end oppose 
every effort that their country should enter this 
WOT. 


Tho Boldief will always bo. In eomo r^pwts, a 
moral idoal, not because ho desires to kill others, 
but because for his country or some g^at auiso 
ho is over rc.ady to lay down his own life. Per- 
haps naturally it is assumed that in roost nations 
m 0 .sl soldiers not only believe in war, but desire 
it, for war supplies them the opportunity for 
doing what an army is trained to 1« ready to do, 
givM tho excitement of opportunity for per- 
sonal achievement, and ensures honour and promo- 
tion to some of those who particularly distinguish 
thomselrM. Novcrtbelow, whatovor may be true 
of m.any soldiers, at least in America the impres- 
sion prevails that the highest o/Epers of tbeir 
army and oven the rnnk-and-Clo do not do«ire 
war, and would enter upon it only as the last 
retort. One of tho greatest of American fcoldicrs, 
Oeneral W. T. Sherman, uttered the trenchant 
words : “ War is hell,” which are for ever imbed- 
ded in the national heart. The present Cluef of 
Stair of the American Army, General Hugh Scott, 
has lately twice prevented his country being 
drawn into war. For some ye-nrs Mexico 
been cursed by a civil war caused by unpatriotic 
personal jealousies between unworthy leaders. 
The lives and property of some Americans have 
been destroyed and of many others have been 
imperilled. If in any country armed inter- 
vention by the United States would bo justifia- 
ble, it was in the Mexican embroglio. Yet 
not only President Wilson and his Cabinet, 
but also General Scott and his Stiff have 
rcstrmned their country from tho arbitrament 
of arms. Take one illustration. The Rio Grand 
River divides Mexio from the United States. 
Mexican troops firing near that river, per- 
haps unintentionally, killed some Americans in 
American territory. Under such circumstances 
what would many military leaders have done? 
General Scott asked and obtained an interview 
yvhich resulted in^Iexican ti oops being withdrawn 
to a eafo distance, and to an ajwlogy tor tho 
umntentional wrong. Even tho American army 
probably does not favour being drawn into the 
European war. , 


. An evidence that all Americans do not believe 
in war is that by the law of the land its ragnlar 
army is very small. The total effective regular 
Amtricanarmyislesstbanahundred thousand men. 


^'r<,uia (.rie orjgt prc.'ent ad- 

ministration-, according to tiro present writcr’i 
States has entetod int 
with thirty-five countries though homo o' 
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ilsHfisif: 

and .mail nations « 
bc&.» that arbitration ahonld 
hootilities and ia negotiating “a y ^ j 

toiying tbi. prineiplo, how oteurd . t «nU i» W 
tiiat country to go to war agiinst , 

such incidents as the ainking o * -.p-jea nor 
Ocmany dies not dceiro war with America 
America with acmiany. ,n„ pi,.,„hca con. 

^"Son and'secrotoy Ilryan ato 

““n “internal coneidcrations will intertere 
with the United States entering the r"«"‘ 

To a largo degree Anieriea is comroeed o[ 
immeneo nnmber ol immigrants torn Eu.w^ «^ 
their descendants. Ono c( the S'"™* 

1, that these mUed peoples bocotao cltitera 
who make loyalty to their 
first consideration. Act naturally y 
loyal. to the countries from which ‘h?d 
Thero are many millions ol ,\m.ricana ■>' “'man 
descent who approve of neiittality 

war, who would Utterly ro-ent A-neniw . ento 

log into war with their Fatherland. F.ngliehmeti 
who h.avo some realiiation ol the awliil 
, hitteness between Ulster and tho 

conldhanlly eri«cl the United States to entw 
nfon a conrto which -oold certainly develop eimi- 

lor Ultcrne'i' in lior boitleja. 

Verv ?«w y.nglit.linien nmUr/i wK-vtintewst-s 
a^^;. n^h'in T.ukey. Tho fact ‘l-t lo^ 
of thx Ollomnn Etnpiro h*»H nlwiijs 

the United States ftbsolutelj and for e\CT hw M 

desire for n i<.lilical foothold in Turkey 

it pos-Mble for Americans to 

nisHions in that empire mth fnr 

than tbs mlsrion-irr tepmsenta^^cs «f other 

j.'oimtrkS. Every French pneat mSynabas been 


thoucht Bs one seeking to promote French in^ 

• esta.^ From Constantinople to 
G^lmin missionary has (in eome 
reasonUeen deemed an emissary of the German 
empiro'o effort M scpiuro ptedominanco there. So 
Slrican mission, in the Ottoman Empire far 
eveced thoso ol all other lands. A Bcore of line 
colleges, scores of finely equipped hospllnls, numer- 
tohoob and industrial inslltntions connect- 
ed with American missions arc in both European 
r„d tiatie Tnrhey, Apart 

entcroriaca, on a conservative estimate ffl,000,(l00 
of Americoiimonoy ore invested m such religious 
iustituUons. Despite tho intensity of Mohammedan 
opposition to Christian effort, in fto mam the 
iSons and even the property of Americans are 
InloraUy secure so long a. Amenoa remains 

"“while lomaining neutral America is rendering 
to humanity in relief to starving Mginm u 
slopendous service, which would bo impossible 
were the United Stntes to ‘I*? "f ’ 

an American Couimision the United States ha. 
rinco November «ent to Eegium food and cloth- 
ing amounting to C08,000 tons, valued at over 
ten million pounds sterling, and is at present feed- 
ing over ono and a hall millions of destitute 
laSple most of whom would probably othetwise 
starve to death. Germany allow, nenltal 
America to pcitorm this servico to humanity, but 
would instantly disallow it, it America abandoned 
ncutralily. . , , 

At the dope oF this war there will he need 
of the fricnaiy offices of one or more strong neut- 
ral nations to help, in some measurably impartial 
bpirit, in leading tho warring nations to the mu- 
tiial acceptnnee of terms of peace, which will giTO 
some assurance that eternal bitterness shall not 


some nsbuinuuv U...vu , -A -r 

remain. The final settlcinent of the Russo-Japan- 
sse war was measurably satisfactory, because in 
the Peace of Portsmouth the representatives of 
tho United States used their great influence to 
the ftcceptanco of terms which quieted doterminst- 
tion to renew tho conflict out of revenge. It is 
in the interests of lessening the probability of 
future war that President "Wilson, supported by 
tho majority of his countrjmen, ia .trying to have 
America scrupulously observe olUcial neutrality, . 
though, through the legitimate services of private 
individuals, tho Allies get mote aid than Germany 
and Auotrlv. 

At a recent gathering in London, Sir Gilbert 
l^ker, M.P., wisely said : “ It is infinitely better 
for the world’s sake and for our trwn that _ tho 
United States should not abandon her neutrality.” 



WHY AMERICA IS NEUTRAL' ' 

BY I'HESIDENT AVILSON. 


“ Do you realise that, roughly epcaking, we 
aro the only groat nation at present disengaged ? 
I am not speaking, of course, with disparage- 
ment of the greater of those nations in Europe 
which are not parties to the present vrar, 
but I am. thinking how their lives much 
more than ours touch the very heart and soul 
of the business, whereas wo have rolling between 
us and those bitter days across the water 3,000 
miles of cool and silent ocean, 

“ Our atmosphere is not yet charged with those 
disturbing elements which must be felt and must 
permeate every nation in Europe. Therefore is it 
not likely that the nations of the world will some 
day turn to us for the cooler assessment of the 
elements engaged ? I am not now thinking so 
preposterous a thought as that we should sit in 
judgment upon them. No nation is 6t to sit in 
judgment upon any other nation, but wo shall 
some day have to assist in reconstnicting the 
processes of peace. Our resources are untouched. 
We are more and more becoming by force of 
circumstances the mediating nation of the world 
In respect of its finances, \^^e must make up our 
minds what ore the best things to do and what 
are the beat way to do them. 

“ So that I am not speaking in a selfish spirit 
when I say that our whole duty for the present, 
it any rate, is summed up in this motto ‘America 
Erst.’ Let us think of America before we think 
of Europe in order that Americ-i may bo lit to bo 
Kuroi>o’s friend when tho day of tested friondshin 
comes. The test of friendship is not now 
sympathy with one side or the other, but get- 
ting r&ady to help both sides when tho strueclo 
is over. 

“ The basis of neutrality, gentlemen, fs not 
indiirerenco, it is not self-intcrost. Tho basis of 
neutrality is sympathy for mankind. It is fair- 
nov-A, it is goodwill. At the bottom it is im- 
partiality of spirit and judgment. I wish that 
all of our follow-citizens could realise that. Tlicre 
is in some quarters a disposition to create tlts- 
tompers in this boly politic. Men are even 
uttering slanders against tho Unito.1 SUtesns if 
to excite her. Men are saying that if we should 
go to war upon either side there will be a divided 
America— an abominable libel of ignorance. 

* An interriew with American Press RepreeenUUTea. 


“We nro the mediating nation of tho world. 

I do not mean wo undertake not to mind our 
own business and to mediate where other people 
are rjuairelling. I mean the word in a broader 
sense. We are compounded of tho nations of the 
world. We mediate their blood, we mediate their 
traditions; we mediate their sentiments, their- 
tastes, their passions. We are ourselves com*’ 
pounded of those things ; we are therefore able , 
to understand nil nations,” 

Emphasizing the necessity of national self- 
control, President Wilson said : “I am interested 
in neutrality because there is something so much 
greater to do tlian fight, because there is a distinc- 
tion w.aiting for this nation that nomitionhas 
ever yet got, that is the distinction of absolute 
self-control and self-mastery. 

“ Whom do you admire most among your 
friends? The irritable man, the man out of 
whom yon can get a rise without trying the man 
who will fight at the drop of the hat, whether he , 
knows what the hat is dropped for or not ? Don’t , 
you admire and don’t you fear if you have to ’ 
contest with him, tho self-mastered man who 
watches you with a calm eye and comes in only 
when you have carried the thing so far that you ' 
must bo disposed of ? 

“ That is the man you respect, that is the ui.an 
who you know has at the bottom a much more 
fundamental and terrible courage than the 
irritable fighting man. Noiv, I covet for America . 
tills splendid courage of reserve moral force, 
and I wanted to point out to you, gentlemen, 
simply this: There is news and nows. There is 
what is called news, that turns out to bo false- 
hood nt any rate in what it is said to signify and 
which if you could get the nation to belioi’o, if 
true, might disturb our equilibrium and our 
eoIf-pos-Aossion. ' 

Concluding his speech. President Wilson said : 

“ If I permit myself to be partisan in this present 
stni^lo 1 notild bo unworthy to represent you ; 
it I I<cnnittcd mjselt to forget the people who 
aro not partisans, I would bo unworthy to repro- 
sent you. I am not saying that I am worthy to 
represent you, but I do claim this dosrreo of 



The World’s Tribute to Belglutn. .* 


TBE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBUIIY;— Then 
the story of Belpium’e stesdfeetnesi to her pUphted 
word of hoBOor, end her tireless reslsteoce to hiph* 
beBded|*ronf5—* resistance eusteined wilhunconquereblo 
eoiirsgein ftce of ruthless end OTcrwheltni'np force— 
nlll become one of the golden psges of the world’s 
history. 

H.H. THE AOA KHAN:— Hed BeJgiuw been guided 
byeonsiderntions of meteii&lhood end immediste intereet 
■he should here accepted the Keiaer’e promise not to 
molest or injure it he was allowed an undteputed psessge 
to the French frontier f«r hie troops. But this easy and 
inglorious eouTBO was not contemplated even for a mo- 
ment. Belgium unhesitatingly chose the path of honour 
aod doty and made an irreparable aacriflee of material 
good and moral glory. This undying record of a great 
refusal has appealed to the best traditions and senti- 
ments of Moslems in India, whose bietory afTords many 
Stirring examples of feadioete to lose all, ares life it- 
self, for honour and duty. 

THE r.T. nON. AllXnUU J. BALFOUR:— Tho 
weakness of the TieUm, the justice *of her cause, the 
greatness of her autfarings, and hor unconquerable 
soul, hare mnred the wonder and pity of the world. 

HIS EXCELLENCY KATSUNOSKE INOUYE:— 
In Japan where chiralryand patriotiim reigns, Delgiam'e 
herolo defence hsa greatly 'aroused tl<e sympathy ef her 
people, and we join In the hope that her fisg, adorned 
anaw with glory, wilUn no distant future be floating 
again triumpbantly throughout her dominion. 

THE RT, XION. SIR EDIVARD GREY, ffaef.— 
• Lore of liberty and independence is nnt crushed by 
oppresiion and force, but aet off by courage and sulfering 
bMomes an inipiratlou to its own generation and ia 
exalted to an imperishable place in history. 

LORD llARDimiE, VICEROY OF INDIA:— No 
nation has regarded with greater abhorrence than India 
the aerie* of orime committed by Germans sgaiost their 
peaceful Belgian brothera. AVith the deep aympalhy. 
felt far them by the people of India in this hour of 
aorrow. is coupled their admiration of the gallant reaiat- 
•oce of their army agaiast the hoariest odds. May they 
bo comforted by the thought that their Mcriflcee rrill 
sot hare been {a rain when Che oppressors of the week 
hsTo been RnsUr orerthrown. India will nercr rest till 
Belgium’e wrong* hsra been atwrged. 

THE M\r.(JUE3S OF CREWE:— Saluting srith deep 
respect the gallant Belgians and their nnblo sorercign. 
We refleet thatnerer in the world's history has any nation, 
with to slender a pretence of reason, been subjected to 
Outrage ao cruel a&d eo deliberate as that which haa lately 
stirred the blood of cirilised mankind, 

JOHN TIEDMOND;— There ia noBstion In the world 
which has been more profoundly touched than Ireland 
by the extraordinary gallantry of the Belgian people and 
their braro sorcreign. 


• Bcleciiona taken from "King Albert's Book” edited 
by Mr. Hall Caine, and publiahed by tho “Daily Tafo- 
graph,’ London. 


' EARL CUnZON OF KBDLESTON:— For her 
fortitude she has paid the penalty of aaufforing unequal- 
led (B modern history, iniliotod by an eoemy, to nhoao 
cniolty ancisot history scarcely affords a parallel. 

FREDERIC HARRISON:— In all modern history 
there la BO example of a martyrdom by a whole nation 
— ao cruel— so generous— so yaliant. When France, 
Britain, Russia shall bare crushed out tbf* conspiracy 
against humanity, when militariam ia extinct in Germany 
— ertineC for ever In tbe^worM— whatarerniay hare beeu 
the victories and the aebierements of the allies— Btill 
for all time, the heroism of the Belgian people who 
“ firet bore tho brunt of the terrible roede *' (as the atora 
would axy at Atbeos) will stand highest in tho record of 
Talour. 

THE RT. HON. DAVID LLOYD GEORGE.— This 
Unfortunate country, is now orernlietmed by (he barbarian 
flood; hut when the sanguinary deluge subsides Belgium 
will emerge a great and a glorious land which erery 
loser of liberty will honour, and every tyrant henceforth 
abun. 


VISCOUNT ORYCE;-AJl hooour to tho Belgian 
Ringand the Belgian people. No King, and no nation, 
noteren the widest tnd aCroegeit nation, ha* shown more 
dignity and gallaulry than Celgium, which Is asongit 
youngest and lhasmaltevt in area of European states. 

NORMAN ANGELL:— Belgium has dooe thisgrsat 
servioofor all of us : she has ebown how great a little 
country may be aod how little e great one mey become. 
She has shown that tbo real nobility of patriotiam is not 
• matter of wide territory of political power and does 
not need to be nourished by these things ; .while the 
action of Germany towards Belgium has shown that 
power and size may well deflroy all that makes partriot- 
lam worth while. 

8I_R OLIVER LODGE; — Humanity blesses the 
hergio struggle for freedom of tbe Belgian Nation; 
for without their aid tbe face of Europe would have 
been changed past redemption and the earth might have 
been subject to a brutal aod intolerable domineoco. 
We have witoevsed in our own geneneralion one of the 
classical ooDirsts of the world; and the tale will go 
down to tho remote posterity— a tala of deep iofamy and 
lofty honour— relating how at thi* time the powers of 
evil wore Trustrated, and how the holiest cause emerged, 
•trickeo but riotorcooe, — triumphing a* always through 
grieveus paio. 


SIR VALENTINE CHIROL;— King Albert ia tbe 
only eorereigo whose Royal title ia not a territorial one. 
ile i* atyled king, not of Belgium but of tho Belgiaca; 
a* if it bad been pro-ordained that though a ruthless 
conqueror might rob him lor a time of his kingdom, 
oofto tboold erer rob him of hi* kiogthip. Norer per- 
haps more proudly than toJay, when hia Uovernaent 
ha* been compelled to seek tefugo ou the hospitable foil 
of France aod be himaolf, at the head of hU indomitable 
army, m Sghting close to the French frontier for tbe 
laatim^ of Belgian territory, has King Albert rindicat- 
^ his ngljt to a splendid title : King of tbe Oeleiaus. 
glegnic head of a» Herois people. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


THE BT. HON. A. BONAR IiA\Y:—Ai » nation wtj . 
loag for a sQSceutul end to tMi tcrriblo mr, v'Uoh h 
filling nUh raevifnieg ao nan; of »qr honea, but U «m ' 
Doror end till tbe wrongi of l^lglum havo boon avenged 
and expiated. ^ 

TO0PE880R PAUL VlNOORAOOPPj— In agea to 
oomo traralUra nill look nith pioua eiDQlion on tba ailas 
e< Liege, LouTaia, Antwerp, bbe aborea of tba Taer, and 
it at the cloie of thit terrible war a prixe were to bo 
adjudicated to the noitraliant aalion, aa the Oreeka did 
in their war of independence agaieit the Poraiao king, 
the prize would aurelj fall b; uoanimoua content to 
Belgium. If there ia juatioe In the world and araeaning 
in hiatorf Belgium will ariie out of the aahea, lika 
rbasoenii in renewed rigour aplendour. 

RCNJAUIN KIDD:— It ia an immortal atorj of right 
rendered inrincible through the crucifixion of a people. 

EMMELINE pANKhURST;— In thedaja to come 
roatheri will toll their children bow a imall but a great* 
■ouled nation fought to tbe death againit orerwhelming 
oddt and aaerifieed all thinga to aero the world from an 
intolerable tjranny. 

The atory of the Delgiao people* a defence of Preedom 
will ieapire eouotleaa generationa yet unborn. 

THE RT. HON. BYED AMEER AH.- The country 
derartated, aneient eeata of learoiog rendered 
deaelata, people dnren from tbeir horaea for refuge in 
diatant landa make the heart throb with inflnito eorrow 
and pain. 

BIR H. RIDER HAGGARD;— The deaoUtion et Bel* 
giura II perbapa the moit appalliog werldorirae eiece the 
werking of theKetherlanda by Alra. Tbat (ni^jaity waa 
followed by the deoay et Spain while, in the end, Setlend 
reoorered and grew great in freedom. It may weR be 
that the eternal lawa of Juatice ahall work in aucb faebion 
that a like judgment will fall upon the proud bead of 
Germany and that a like triumph awaita her rictim. 

SIR EDWARD RUSSELL: — Belgium paaaee into 
hiitory a eplendid paragon of idealand agonired heroieoi — 
heroUmfor world>w1do right aa well at a beroiam of 
patriotiam— a beroiam deroted to the purgation of power 
from the eurte and hlight of aioiater aggreaeion, of 
tanguinary rapine, of domiaeeriag uiurpatioo. 

THERT. HON, AUGUSTINE niRRELL;— Blood 
and teara are powerful ingredienta in the Piaoiifacture 
el manhood, and it may well be tbat in due Ume, tboao 
who come after thia blood>itained age will be able to eeo 
in the inastarpiecea of the new Elemiab art and lilora* 
ture Rome tracei of the heroic reaoWe and fierce deter* 
minatlon to bear cruel mialortuoe wo hate witneaaed 
with ao much admiration. 

LORD READING, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OP 
ENQLAND. — . Uernany'B attack upon Belgium i* a 
tragedy in the bialory of human progreae; itia a elab 
at the heart of ciiiUeation. Fortunately Belgium haa 
minimiied the gravity of the blow to tbe Human race by 
the moral grandeur abo baa attained under tbe teadertUp 
of her king. 

SIR B. RAY LANKBSTER — iTooturoto render 
my bonngo to Eing Albert and hit people at one who 
koowa and lovea the unconquerable apirit.lhe uoawemog 
fidelity of tbe free and independent Belgian folk. 


II. A. L. FIBHBU;— Bo long as a retpoct of rigbt 
sartiroA upon Ibli pbnet it will bo reraembetra that too 
kingof a tioy nation once rlodicatc) tbo pubho Uw of 
Buropo againit tho bmlAl aggrtiilon of a mighty power 
knowing well that 51 would be for bia boroio inbject W 
laataln the ftrrt furiea of Ibe attack and to cnda« roe 
oertnln erueUiei of temporary conqueel. U wlH be » 
nembered that tho capture of forta and b‘t‘«*« the 
defeat! of tiwlee, the murder of womeo ted ebddr^, 
the burning of a cathedral and a library fameua tbrou^* 
oat Iba cWiliaed world, neither weakened fcl« 
roaotutioo nor broke Ihoipirit of hia people, acd 
that ho and hla fought on tenaeioualy to the end. 
earing the honour and libortiei of Europe by tbeir 
^act of deaperato and inapired ralour.. 

SIR NORMAN LOCKYER.— The etory of tho 
brarery which ling Albert and hia nation bare alwOT 
in tacrifl'-lng ererythieg raOior than honour will be 
banded down from generation to generation, a nono- 
incnt to a great people. 

ROMAIN ROLf*AND.— Belgium haa Just written an 
Epic, tbe echoa of which will resound through the age*. 

ANATOl.B FRANCE:- Not in rain will Albert and 
Ocigiura in arma bare made I.eige tho Tbermopylee of 
Eoropean’ciritiiation. They hare broken the ruth of 
tho barbariaai, contributed ^largely to the rirtory of our 
AUiea,aod eeaured the triumph of right and liberty. 


HALL CAlNB:-No more woeful and terrible 
apeetacio of a country in utter deaelation erer came 
tromeartfaquaka, eruption or other conrulaien of NtlnW 
in her wrath than haa been produced In Dolgiun by too 
hand of nan. A compicto nation ia in ruin. A rroole 
country la in aahea. Ad entire people are deatnut^ 
bomeleai and on tho roada. A little Kingdom, dedicated 
to liberty, haa “kept tbe pledge and died for it." 

THE EARL OP ROSEBERY:— Not the rciiaUnce 
at Tberroopylm to the milUooa of Xerzea waa_ more 
eplendid, and Tbermopylm only inrolred the aacriCee of 
a handful of men, while thia haa coat a country and * 
nation. 

There have been three Kinga of tho Belgian!. Tbe 
firat, Leopold, ateered tbe little kingdom with exquiaite 
akill through dangert from within and from without 
nntil be waa bailed aa the Neitor of Europe. The aeeona 
ene^elieaJly auatained and developed the commerce and 
raanufacturei of hia realm with eitrierdinary aucceaa. 
But the third, Albert, haa already eclipsed hit predecea- 
aore and ranks with William tho Silent, the indomitable 
champion of the Low Coiintriea. 


but liingoj tne iteigiaos 

and lua brave army have set an example which lends 
liumaDity n new glory. Their heroio rcaiatanco to the > 
wholly unmorued wrooga, which brute atreoetb haa 
folded upon them, has thed frcehradiaoce on tbehutory 
t u ®.u' "Pitoof the cruel auffering 
which the ruthleaa enemy has town broadcaat through 
tteland, lo spitoofall the waato sod desolation which 
^rrasn soldiara hare inflicted without pity or remorse. 
Belgium, itv ruler and ita people, mar find hope and 
In the knowledge that the^iialioe of their 

‘^onon^Wo oen^s pledged to 
^ure^tor them due reparation of their uneonscioiiable 






THE SCANDINAVIAN KINGDOMS 

BY PROFESSOR E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


HE Scandinavian Kingdoms form an inter- 
esting study for those who are engaged in 
trying to discover the meaning of the term 
nationality. The peoples of Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden belong to the same branch of 
the Indo-European stock ; their languages are 
closely connected ; geographically they are near to 
one another, two of them occupying what would 
seem to be intended by nature to be a polittea) 
whole; they profess the same form of religious 
belief ; they have been at times united under one 
monarch, and yet they have all of them persisted 
in developing distinct nationalities of their own 
end in refusing to be joined with the others in a 
single Scandinavian stote. Though now of but 
secondary importance as European powers, partly 
b^use of their “particularism," they have at 
times played a very prominent part in the history 
of Europe, and the internal history of them all is 
of interest to the student. It is impossible in a 
, brief sketch, such as this article must be, to 
attempt even to outline their history. All that 
can be done is to refer to the most outstanding 
events in their connection with the rest of Europe, 
and to try to explain their present standing. 

"When they first appear in history it is as the 
home of the dreaded Northmen whose attacks on 
Western Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries 
threatened to destroy its civilisation. From being 
mere raiders the Northmen became settlers and 
exercised immense Influence on the history of the 
countries where they settled. England was con- 
quered by the “ Dines ; ’’ at the mouth of every 
important French river there was a colony of 
Northmen ; Ireland, the north of Scotland and 
the Scottish islands came under their sway. It 
_WM only in the 13th century that Scotland re- 
gained the Hebrides and not till after tbe 
middle of the 15th century that she recovered 
the Orkneys and the Shetlands. In their adven- 
^rous voyages the Vikings colonised Iceland and 
Greenland and even reached the shores of the 
mainland of North America. Ru«sian history 
Mgins with the appearance of Iliirik and his 
Varangians who probably came from Sweden, 
and under their leadership Constantinople itself 
^3 attacked. But for the settlement of the 
Northmen in Normandy tbe history of both 


Franco and England would have been very 
difTercnt, and it was the Normans who drove 
the Saracens out of Sicily and created the king- 
dom of Naples. 

Part of the restlessness of tlio Vikings appears 
to faave been due to the action of Harold Ilaar- 
fflger who in 832 founded the kingdom of Norway 
by defeating the independent kings or chiefs. His 
fiuccessorscarried on his work, and his descendants! 
sat on the throne of Norway till the fourteenth 
century. One of them, Olaf fay name, introduced 
Christianity into Norway about 1000 A.D. 
Another, named Eric, married the daughter of 
Alexander III. of Scotiand and was tbe father of 
the little “ Maid of Norway,” who for four years 
was nominally Queen of Scotland.' Edward I. in 
order to unite England and Scotland arranged for 
her inarrioge with the future Edward II., but her 
early death while on her way from Norway to 
Scotland frustrated this plan and led to the 
liostility between England and Scotland which 
lasted for three centuries. Tn 1319 the line of 
, Harold Haarfager become extinct and the throne 
of Norway passed to Magnus Erlkson, the king of 
Sweden. Magnus transferred it to his son 
llskon, the husband of Margaret the Queen of 
Denmark. After his death Margaret succeeded 
in 1397 in bringing about the Union of Xalomr 
by which all the three Scandinavian kingdoms 
were united under her rule. From that date till 
1814 Norway followed the fortunes of Denmark. 
It was practically a Danish proi’ince," and Danish 
U still used in Norway by most writers as the 
literaiy language. 

The first monarch of real importance in the 
history of Denmark Is Gorm, the great-grand- 
father of Canute or Knut the Great. Gorm 
drove out a Swedish dynasty and tried to stop the 
growth of Christianity. He came into collision 
with Henry the Fowler who became king of 
Germany in 918, and Denmark was more or less 
a fief of the German Empire till the end of the 
twelfth century. Canute, whose doings on the 
seashore ere so familiar to every schoolboy, and 
who finally established Christianityin Denmark in 
the banning of the eleventh century, conquered ' 
England and Norway,- and it looked for a 
time «s if the west of Europe might b?- 
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come a great Anglo-Scandinavinn power. After 
his death, however, his ompiro fell to pieces. His 
namesake Canute VI. supported his fathor-in- 
law Henry the Lion, Duko of Saxony, against the 
Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, and in 1182 
Denmark renounced its dependence on Germany. 
His sister was Ingoborg, tho wife of the great 
French king Philip Augustus, whoso divorce of 
her brought him into serious conflict with tho 
great Pope Innocent III. Canute made tho dukes 
of Mecklenburg and Pomerania his vass.als and 
conquered Holstein. His successor Valdemar II. 
made Denmark for a time tho leading power in 
northern Europe hut he was defeated in 1237 in 
the battle of Bornhuvede and lost his Baltic 
empire. In the latter half of the fourteenth 
century ValdemarlV. seized tho island oi Goth- 
land and plundered the great Hanseatic emporium 
Wishy. This involved him in a disastrous war 
with the Hanseatic League in which the League 
came out victorious. It was Valdemar’s daughter 
Jlargaret who brought about the Union of 
Kalmar in 1397. 

There is little that is noteworthy in the history 
of Sweden before that date. Christianity was longw 
of ^eing established there than in the other 
Scandinavian states. The nobles tried to prevent 
the kings from obtaining real power, and it was 
in consequence of the attempt of King Albert of 
the Folkungar dynasty to weaken the power of the 
nobles that the Swedes offered the crown to Queen 
Margaret. It may be noted that both in Denmark 
and in Sweden, where the monarchy w.as originally 
at least nominally elective, a great part of their 
later internal history is occupied with the struggle 
for power between the monarchy and the dominant 
nobles. In Norway on the other Land where the 
kingship was hereditary the nobility was of no 
importance, and Norway is now one of the most 
democratic countries in the world. Tlie Swedes 
did not long continue satisfied with the new 
arrangement, and remained quiet only when they 
were governed by native viceroys. From 1470 
to 1320 they were governed by regents of tho 
name of Sturo, brave and enlightened statesmen. 
Sten Sture, the elder, founded the Dniverrity of 
Upsal.a and introduced printing into Sweden, In 
1497 John II. of Denmark entered Stockholm 
and endeavoured to secure the eubmisrion of 
Sweden, but Sten Sturo returned to Stockholm in 
1502 and the Swedish revolt continued Ull 1520. 
In that year Christian II. who was determined to 
crush all opposition massacred all the leading men 
of Sweilen — the notorious Bloodbath of Stock- 
holm — but the Swedes rose against him. 


by Gustavus Vns.a, tho young fon of one of his 
victims. At tho saino time his arbitrary ine-asureK 
produccil ft revolt in Denmark. Ho was driven 
from tho throne and was succeoded by hU uncle 
Frederick. Giistavus Vnsa was chosen king of 
Sweden nnd the momarchy was made hereditary 
in his family. By tho Ileces.s of Malroo jwace was 
made with Denmark, but Denmark retained the 
island of Gothland and Ihe southern provinces of 
Sweden, thus commanding both sides of the Sound. 
The Reformation soon spread to Sweden. Gusta- 
tnis Vasa beaame a Protestant nnd by the middle 
of the sixteenth century Sweden bad become 
Lutheran. 

The house of Vasa produced a number of ^ 
markable monarchs, end during the three centuries 
that it occupied the throne Sweden reached the 
height of its power. For a short time, in fact, 
during the reign of Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden 
may be said to have been the Ie.ading power in 
Europe. Gustavus Adolphus is best known as 
the champion of German Protestantism In the 
Thirty Years IVar. His intervention in IC30 
when the Emperor and the Roman Catholic 
cause were everywhere victorious turned tlie 
tide His victory over Tilly at Bretenfeld 
in 1631 laid Germany at his feet and saved 
Protestantism. His untimely death at the 
battle of Liitzen next year was a calamity 
proUably for Germany as well ns for Sweden. 
But before entering into the Thirty Years Yrar 
Gustavus h.ad fought with Denmark, Russia and 
Poland, and had succeeded in shutting out Russia 
from the B.altic by the annex.ation of Ingerman- 
land, and had compelled Poland to cede Livonis 
and East Prussia temporarily. After the death 
of Gustavus his policy was continued by the 
chancellor Oienstierna, and when the Peace of 
"Westphalia was m.ade in 1G48 Sweden received a 
largo part of Pomerania, and the Bishoprics of 
Brecaen and Verden, thus commanding the 
mouths of the Oder, the Elbe and the' Weser. 
Gustavus left as his successor an infant daughter 
who grew up to be the remarkable if eccentric 
Queen Christina. She abdicated in 1654 on 
becoming a Roman Catholic nnd iviis succeeded by 
her cousin Charles X. who tried to make the 
Ifcattic more completely a Swedish lake than it 
^s. He so far succeeded that he compelled 
Uenmatk to give up the southern provinces of 
h^en, and forced Poland to cede definitively 
^■''^‘honia by the treaty of Oliva 

In the great game that Louis XIV.' played 
unng the second half of tho seventeenth century 
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Smdm ono of the powers whoso [nonMup 
Louis courted tor the purpose ''““'“““S 
Germon enemies otr their eustem 
elliunce svilh France led Cl.arles XI. i^o “ 
war with Brandenherg in 1675, and the defet of 
the Swedes by the Gro.rt Elector at 
that year was an indication at once ot the aeca 
deuce ot Sweden and "' *>>» S™""® 
Brandenburg.rntssia, Mhen 
in 1697 leaving as his successor the )mon„ 
Charles XII. the je.aloua neighboura ot Swrfen 
thought that the time had come tor "vcnge and 
alealue avm, termed between Poland, ot which 
the Elector ot Saiony had become king, Peter the 
Great ot Koasli, and Denmark to attack the 
yonthtul monarch. Charles XII. eho«cil.ho*';«D 
that ho possessed in lull measure the eolterly 

qualities ot his house, and he soon au^eedml in 

defeating hie enemies in turn. Though a great 
soldier Chailes XII. was lacking in stat^man- 
ship and he allowed his hatted o' ■^“5“*','“ 
Satony to make him neglect, till too late, ^ 
mote dangerous Bussiau enemy. IV hiio CharKs 
was pursuing Augustus from Poland into SaiotiJ 
Peter was busy conquering the Swedish Il^tic 
provinces and was laying the toulidalions 
ot reltograd in territory that still ho onged to 
Sweden. When, too late, Charles st™ck 
Moscow be w.s deteated in '"‘“t 

Pultawa in 1709. Nine years later he was killed 
while fighting in Norw.iy. When peace was 
finally made, Sweden lost Verden and Pccmeii to 
Hanover, part ot Pomorunia to Prussia, and the 
provinces ot Ingormanlaud, Esthonla, Luonia and 
Carelia to Bussia, and sank to the position of a 
Bocond.olass power in Europe. Finland romainrf 
to Sweden tor nearly a century longer but m IHUJ, 

as a result ot the re arrangement ot tlio map ol 

Europe made by Napoleon and the C^r stlexan- 
der 1. at Tilsit, it wiw conquered by Kussia, and 
its annotation was confirmed by the Congre-s ot 
Vienn% in 1815. . 

The history of Denmatk during thoif rantiinw 
must be dealt with very shortly. It interest- 
ing to notice that the beginning of the fnmws 
Schlcswig-noUtein question ei-pears early m this 
period. Queen Margaret to conciliate the Count 
of Holstein— a county of the German Empire— 
grunted him ns a fief the Duchy of Schleswig. In 
1448 when the royal house became extinct in the 
direct line, the Danes oflered the throne to Ad^f, 
Count of Holstein and Duke of Schleswig. He 
declined the crown but recommended the election 
of his nephew Christian of Oldenburg^ who wa 
on the female side connected with the Danish 


royal family. Christian was duly elected and is 
the ancestor of the present royal house of Den- 
mark On Adolf’s death without children Chr^- 
tian wished to acquire Schleswig and Holstein. 
The estates of these provinces ultimately in UBU 
ftcieed to accept him as their ruler on condition 
that Schleswig and Holstein should remain united 
and that they should in future have the right to 
elect any member ol the tamily and not necessa- 
rily the king ot Denmark. Soon altorwardb 
Holstein was made a Duchy by the Emperor 
Frederick III. . u „ 

The Reformation in Denmark seems to have 
been carried through mainly with the object of 
seeming the possessions of the Church for the 
nobility. During the period which followed, the 
power of the monarchy declined and Denmark 
was governed for over a century by a selfish oli- 
garchy. The disastrous war with Sweden which 
ended in 16C0 with the loss of all the Swedish 
provinces led to an outburst of national feel- 
ing which resulted in the overthrow of the 
power of the nobles and the establishment 
of a hereditary absolute monarchy. During 
these hundred and fifty years the most 
important event in the external history of 
Denmark was the attempt made by Christian IV. 
to intervene on the Protestant side in the second 
stage of the Thirty Years War. Tilly and 
Wallenstein proved too strong for him. Holstein, 
Schleswig and Jutland were overrun, and he waa 
compelled by the Treaty of Lubeck 1629 to pro- 
mise to abstain from interfering in German afiairs 
as tb© price of recovering hie lost provinces. 

During the eighteenth century Denmark tpok 
little part in foreign alTairs, but important reforms 
at bom© were carried out. In 1800, however, 
she joined the northern Armed Neutrality formed 
by Russia against Great Britain. This was 
treated as a declaration of war and led to the 
bombardment of Copenhagen by the British fleet 
under Parker and Nelson in 1801. Less excus- 
able was the second bombardment which took 
place in 1807. Napoleon and Alexander had 
discussed at Tilsit the idea of compelling the 
neutral powers to join them against Great 
Britain. Napoleon especially counted on the use 
of the Danish fleet and was prepared if neces- 
fsary to coerce Denmark to join France and 
Bussia. To forestall him the British Government 
demanded that Denmark should make an alliance 
with Great Britain and should hand over the fleet 
for safe custody till the end of the war. The 
Danes refused and the second bombardment took 
place, 'ft ' was banded over but notunnatU- 




rally the Danes became the allies of Knpolcon 
till near the end of his career. Before thnt 
came Denmark was to lose still more of its power. 

In 1810 Bernadotto, one of Napoleon's gcnemK 
was chosen by the Swedes os their Crown Princo. 
Bemadotte had risen from the ranks and had as 
a private served in India and been taken prisoner 
at Negapatam, When Napoleon’s llussinn expedi* 
tion failed, Bemadotte and Sweden threw in their 
lot with the allies. As a reward for his services 
he was allowed to take Norway from Den- 
mark and to annex it to Sweden os compensation 
for the cession of Finland to Russia. The 
Norwegurns were much opposed to this change. 
They declared themselves independent, drew up a 
constitution and elected a king of their own. Ulti- 
mately, however, they were persuaded to submit. 
Bemadotte accepted the constitution, and the 
Norwegians then proceeded to elect him as their 
king. 

The Treaty of Kiel (January 1814) by which 
Denmark had ceded Norway to Sweden and 
Heligoland to Britain provided that as compensa- 
tion she should receive Swedish Pomerania and 
the island of Kugen, but this arrangement was 
not confirmed at Vienna. These places went to 
Prussia, Denmark received only the little Duchy 
of Lauenburg and a money payment. The settle- 
ment at Vienna, tbetefoce, had as its result the 
soriousdiminution of the territory of Denmark, the 
uneasy union of Norway and Sweden, and the 
complete abandonment by Sweden of all posses- 
sions outside the Scandinavian peninsula, and of 
all influence in Germany. The union of the 
democratic Norway with the aristocratic Sweden 
did not prove a success. Bemadotte who became 
king under the title of Charles XIV. in 1818, 
and who is the ancestor of the present Swedish 
royal family, was personally popular in Norway, 
but the desire for independence steadily increas- 
ed. Sometimes the kings yielded to the Norwe- 
^ gian demands and sometimes they resisted them, 
' but steadily the Norwegians sought to make the 


question. Into that question it is imposfcible to 
go fully. It is fraid , indeed, that them was only one 
person who over understood all its details. But 
the main points can be easily gra.sped. Holstom 
was a German Duchy and was a member of the 
German Bund or Confederation. Schleswig was 
Danish hut had become largely Germanised espe- 
cially in the south, and the two Duchies demands 
that thoy should never bo sepsimted. The Danes in 
the middle of the nineteenth century were anxi- 
ous to draw the union between Denmark and the 
Duchies tighter while the Duchies were anxious 
to be separated from Denmark altogether. In 
184C as the direct male line of the Oldenburg 
dynasty seemed likely to become extinct 
Christian VIII. issued a document in which he 
declared “ the whole D.snisli State to be indivisible 
and to be heritable by females as well os males. 
This was very annoying to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg who was the next heir in the male line, and 
also to the Duchies which had hoped to become a 
separate independent German state. Christian 
VIII. died in 1848. Europe was in a restless 
state at the time. National feeling in Germany 
bad at last found expression, and though his son 
Frederick VII. i8.sueci a liberal constitution the 
Duchies rose and appealed to the German 
“ Parliament ” at Frankfort which entliusiabtieal- 
ly espoused their cause. Thenceforward Schleswig- 
Holstein beoame a subject on which opinioub 
as to German liberty and the like might be 
safely expressed even in Germany. For a time 
there was war, but at last in 1852 a Confer- 
ence was hold at London and a compromise 
was come to. The integrity of Denmark was 
guaranteed by the Great Powers, and the 
succession was promised to Christian of GlUcks- 
burg the heir in the female line. The Duke of 
Augustenburg surrendeied his claims for a money 
payment. King Frederick granted a liberal con- 
sUtution to his subjects and Schleswig and Hol- 
stein were allowed to keep their sep.arate Estate 
or Parliaments. 


union a merely nominal one. The end of it came 
in 1905 when the two countries widely agreed to 
separate without fighting. The Norwegians elected 
as their king Prince Charles of Denmark, who is 
married to a sister of King George, and he 
ascended the throne with the title of 
Haakon Vll. 

"While during the century that has followed the 
battle of Waterloo, Sweden has had little to do 
with foreign aTalrs, Denmark unfortunately lor 
herself has been brought into too clo»econtact with 
German politics owing to the Schlcsuig-HoUtiun 


jjunng me next ten years national feeling ran 
high. A strong Danish party wished to see 
&hle3wig, which was largely Danish, practically 
absorbed in Denmark, while the German party 
^tated for the separation of the Duchies from 
• ^^*®Setber. In I8C3 King Frede- 

j n constitution which sepa- 

reted Schleswig from Holstein and united it to 
Denmark. The German Confederation protested 
.oa tl...»tened»ar.. Just «t ttu juncture F«- 
^nck died, and the new King Chriatian was 

compelled to accept the now constitution. IjllinS 
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advantage of the situation Fredenck of Aug^ 
tenbur/revived the claim to the Duch.es w^ch 
his father had resigned at London, The Bund or 
Confederation took up his cause and Hanovenan 
and Saxon troops entered the Duchies. Bistnaick 
who had recently become Pnme Minister of 
Prussia, and who had been busily e"g^^eed “ 
aouting the Pnxssian Parliament and in stre^li- 
ening the Prussian army, now intervened with his 
tortuous policy for Prussian aggrandisement. 
had no desire to see Schleswig-Holstein form^ 
into an independent German state under the 
Duke of Augustenburg, for it would almost 
tainly side with Austria against Prussia. Ue 
came forward therefore as the champion o 
the Treaty made at London in 185- and l*r- 
suaded Austria in an evil hour for herself to 
join him. Bismarck’s policy dunng this 
period is a marvel of unscrupulous ingenuity. 
We have not space to follow it out m all iM 
. twistings. Ue succeeded in isolating Denmark 
and after a war in 1864 compelled her to cede 
Schleswig-Uolatein and Lauenburg to P/^^ia and 
Austria. He repudiated the claims of the Dulte 
of Augustenburg, and, when be was ready, pic • 


a quarrel with Austiia. defeated her and secured 
the whole of the plunder for Prussia. Lorthern 
Schleswig which is Danish was, it was understood, 
to bo given back to Denmark, but this w.ns never 
done and Prussia’s treatment of the Danes in 
Schleswig has been on a par with hert.eatment 
of the Poles in Prussian Poland, To ti-ample 
down the conquered seems to be the only policy 
which commends itself to the Prussian official 
mind. It has been stated lately on good 
authority that Germany has actually had the 
audacity to complain to the Danish Government 
of the way in which the history of Denmark is 
taii"ht in Danish Schools ns giving a wrong im- 
pression of the history of the treatment of 
Denmark by Germany ! 

At present the Scandinavian countries are 
wisely preserving a strict neutrality. Sweden 
from fear of Russia was at the beginning of the 
wareaidto be pro-German, but it is difficult to 
believe that any of the smaller states of Europe, 
which value their national existence, can be 
anxious to see the triumph of Prussian militarism 
and the supremacy of Germany in Western 
Europe. 


SWITZERLAND 

by prof. E. M. MACPHAIL, M.A., B.D. 


9X HE history of Switzerland is probably as^- 
D dated in the minds 0! most people with 
^ the romantic if somewhat mythical Bton<» 

‘ connected with its beginnings. The legend 
of William Tell and his friends will continue to 
live if for no other reason because it rontains a 
story of the struggle of a liberty-loving bill peop e 
against the oppression of a great feudal lord, and 
becaasB it thus is the picturesque expiwion ol 
the historical origin of the Swiss nation. Switzer- 
Und, which in the three national languages 
German, French and Italian is called Die behtem, 
La Suwe, and Stizsfra respectively, takes its name 
from Schwytz, one of the Forest Cantons on the 
banks of the I^e of Lucerne. As in the case of 
Judaea, England, Scotland and India, the name 
of a part has come to be applied to the whole 
of the country. It may be noted that while wo 
can the country the W of the Switzers wo have 
adopted the French form of the word for the 
name of. the people and call them Swiss. 


Apart from its romantic character the history 
of Switzerland is of great interest to the historian. 
Switzerland is the earliest of existing feder- 
al states. In its history we have an almost con- 
tinuous transmission of the federal idea from the 
middle ages to the present time. Sidgwick in his- 
rerdopmmt of European Polity points out that 
Switzerland and England are parallel in respect 
of continuity of development. The Swiss federa- 
tion is to the federal type of state almost what 
England is to the unitary type. But there is 
this difference. England has been the model for 
other unitary states, but America and • not Switz- 
erland has been the federal pattern. The Ame- 
rican constitution is in great measure modelled 
upon the English, and the present Swiss constitu- 
tion has been largely influenced by that of the 
Dnited States. 

The history, of the Swiss Federation begins 
with the union of the Forest Cantons, Schwjtr, 
Dri and Dnterwalden- .Thesq cantons originally 
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torm«vJ j>irt of tbo Durliy of Sw.iW v. Wlitii lli« 
lino of the iloliensl-nnfl'eu Dnkfn of KwMtin bo- 
c.une extinct their vh-i-iIh, wliethcr feinUl lonlo or 
mini coinnuiniti'c-i, holi! their ImicIh ilircctly from 
the Ihnporor, hut tho Rmt lonli tried to »tto|» 
into tlio viic int pUcu ntnl to hrinjj llieir m-igh- 
boura untler their power. Thia wax apocittlly tho 
aim of tho Counta of Iloje'biirg «liu nc'iuiritl 
largo torritoiicH In Swiihia,nml ainiivt nt reviv- 
ing tho title of Diiko of Hwahia. The Hwiaa |*o- 
deration was originally merely a ilefenaivo nllianro 
fonnoil for tho purpoao of resisting tho opprvNsioti 
of tho feudal lords ami especially of tho llajisburgs. 
Tho olection of lliidolf of llapsbiiig as Kiiiperor 
of tho Holy Uoman Kmpiro in 127.1 turnod tho 
energies of tho Ifnpshurgs into other channels to 
a considerahlo extent, and tho dilTurcnt fainihca 
which contended with tho llapshurgs for the im- 
perial crown favoured tho Swiss in their struggle 
for independence. Tho Emperor Adolf of Kai-sau 
who buccoeded itudoU recogmsod tho League of 
1291, and thus by 1309 the tlireo Cantona were 
practically free. In the struggle between Lewis, 
the llwarian, and Frederick of lUpsburg for the 
Empire the Swiss assisted Lewis. To punish them 
. for this Leopold of llapsburg led an army ogainst 
them but was defeated at Morgorten in 1315. 
Lucerne joined the confederacy in (330, and by 
1333 Ziig, Qlarus, and the important cities of Bern 
and Zurich hail also bocomo members of it. The 
struggle with the Uapsburgs continued, but the 
battle of Sempach in 1388, in which another 
Leopold of Qnpsburg was slain, put an end to the 
Hspbburg claims of over-lordship. Between 1353 
and 1513 five other cantons joined — Sebaffbau- 
sen, Freiburg, Solothurn, Basel and Appenzoll. 

In the latter half of the 16th century tho 
Swiss cacue into conflict with Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who was seeking to establish 
a kingdom between Franco and Germany Charles 
had obtained possession of Alsace and his great 
opponent Louis XI., ‘ the universal spider,’ by his 
intrigues stirred up tbe Swiss to attack him. To 
punish the Swiss, Charles led an army agaiubt 
them but was defeated at Oranson and Morat. 
Tho Swiss then proceeded to help Lorraine which 
he wns seeking to conijuer, and it was the assist- 
ance they gave that led to his defeat and death at 
Nancy in 1477. _A little later the Emperor Maxi- 
milian tried to con<iuer them, but be too was 
defeated and was compelled In 1500 practically to 
acknowledge their independence. It was not, 
however, till 1648, when the Peace of Westphalia 
was made, that it was formally recognised that 
the Swiss Confederation was independent of tbe 
Empire. 


My ihivo lictoiic*. the Hui^« er'juin-'! gi^-st 
fnmu ftH rcldii-ra. They "cio irganlol «h tlio licst 
infantry In Europe «nd luaHy ef thciii went to 
M*n6 riifro'finiii-K in JtaJ}', 

It was tho fact that the victory uliich Francis 1. 
of rranre g-tinc-il at .Maiignaiio In 1515 was won 
over the SwLs which gainc-l liim nicli iniliUry 
n-iiown nt the Ijegitnilng of his caiwr. Tlic 
ConMerates also eitiployc-d their military j>owers 
nearer home. As tiino went on they made con- 
«|neatn in dilfurent ilircctions ninl awjuirc-d the 
liv« subject provfnccx Anrgtu,T'liuig.iu,Ft. 

Vaud ftiul Ticino or 'fi'Miin. Tlio Iteformation 
which In Switrerl ind is assjjciatrd with tlio name 
of Zwingli introliiciil religious dilTcrcnres and 
lol to ciiil wnni l>etwrcn tlie four conrerratiie 
Forest Cantons and Zurich. By the I’eaco of 
Capid in 1531 it was agreed that each Canton 
should bo allowwl to sctllo religioUh matters in Jta 
own way. In 1597 Appeiircll was diiiMwI inh^ 
two parti owing to religious dbsension* — Inner* 
tthoiien for tho C.itholira« and Ausser-IUiodcn for 
tbo Protestants. 

Up till 1708 tlio Confederacy had boon of 
very loose character and was little more tlino a 
perpetual allmnco among the Cantona, but in that 
year a gmt change was brought about. Some of 
Che rural districts tlmt were subject to the thirteen 
old Cantons were tre.atcd oppressively. In them 
there sras much discontent nod tho French 
revolutionary movement was welcomed. In 1798 
Vaud roM> against Bern and a French army cam® 
to her aid. Ultimately tho old Confederacy was 
defeated and abolUhed, and in its place was 
established a unitary state, tho Helvetic Bejibblic, 
one and indivisible. This wa.s not jiopular, for 
the principle of federation wns very strong in 
BwiUerlund, and in 1803 Napoleon by the net of 
mediation restored tho Confederacy though with 
many roodiCeatlonb. Tho five subject territories 
were transferred into independent Cantons and 
tbe Canton of Grisons, or Graubiinden, which 
was itself originally another league of rural cem- 
munes, was added to the Confederation. It may 
bo noticed in passing that Napoleon's unwilling- 
ness to recognise the independence of Switzerland 
wns one of the causes that led to tbe rupture 
wU» Britain after the Peace of Amiens in 1802. 
The Congress of Vienna restored tho old constitu- 
tion and gave it an aiistocratic tinge, but it 
iwgnised the status of tbo new Cantons. It 
^80 enlarged Switzerland by adding to it 
Nei^atel which had belonged to the King 
of Prussia, Valais which had been an allied 
state of the Confederation and Geneva to 
which some additions»ere made at the expense 
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of Savoy. Bern also received compensation for 
the loss of Vaud and Aargau by receiving the 
Bishopric of Basel and some other territory. A 
the same time the Five Great Powers guamnte^ 
theneutmlityof Switzerland. After 

sitionthe arrangements made by the Congress 

were accepted by the Swiss Diet. 

A strong democratic feeling began o gro P 
in Switzerland which sought to 
class privileges given by the Federal Pact of 18 5 
The Freneh Eevolulion e! 1830 gave e ebmuto 
to the democratic movement, and in mw o 
Cantons new constitutions of a more dein<«rabc 
type were introduced and the county Js nc s 
ccived better representation. In Ba^l w 
conflict was keenest the Canton was fina y « 
ed into tito parts or hsU-ointons, Sladt or Town 
Basel and Inndschatt or Knral Basel. Before this 
diid-sion was confirmed by the Confe era 
sembly in 1834 two leagnes had been So™"* 
mutual defence— seven of the more liberal Onnlons 
forming the Siebener Concordat, while the 
Consepratives formed the Sarner Eiini . 

Canton of Sehwylt attacked Basel Landschatt but 
was defeated, and the Sarner Bund had to He 
dissolved. ... .u- 

Matters were now further comphcateil by the 
introduction of religious differences. In 
the canton of Aargau passed a me-ssuro a^b**}* 
ingthe eight monasteries 
was regarded as a breach of the Pact o[ 1 
,an appeal was taken to the Diet of the Confei • 
eration. A compromise' by which ®n y 
monasteries were to bo abolished did not y_ ? 
conservative Catholic Cantons, and in 18 t 
Rchwyti, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Preibarg 
and Valais formed a separate league— the bonder- 


bund— and proposed to secede from the Confed- 
eration In 1847 war broke out and the Sonder- 
bund was reduced. In 1848 a new constitution 
was adopted. The old state had been a confed- 
eration— a iS/fla«enb«n(Z ; thenewone was tohe a 
federation proper— a Bundmtaat~m which the 
power of the central government should be much 
greater than it had ever been before. The United 
States constitution was taken as the model, and 
democratic representation was made the basis of 
the federal constitution. The Federal Assembly 
was to consist of two chambers, and the American 
method of constituting tlio upper house was 
followed, by which each of the twenty- tw o cantons 
sent to it two representatives irrespective of its 
size. This constitution was revised in 1874. The 
powers of the Federal authorities were increased, 
and the democratic contrivance of the Eeferen- 
dum was introduced by which important measures 
have to be submitted to the direct popular vote, 

Switzerland now forms an interesting example 
of a nation that has been wielded together out of 
different races speaking different languages by 
the forces of territorial contiguity, external pres- 
sure, and common economic interests. As has 
been indicated, it possesses throe ofiBcially recog- 
nised narional* languages — German, French end 
Italian— and a fourth tongue, Romansch, is spo- 
ken in the Engadine. It is no doubt true that 
there are wlrnt may be called sub-national difTer* 
ences in Switzerland. It may be that at the present 
time the sympathies of tbeOeiman-Swiss tend to bo 
with the Germans and those of the French-Swiss 
with the Allies, but 'any attempt to violate the 
neutiality of Switzerland • would soon show that 
hret and foremost they are all Swiss. 
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PROF. J. NELSON FRASER, M.A. 


OWAllD thoendof July 1014, IlcffcOJwA 
Rtid cro'^Msl tho HUclc Scjv to Con»t*ntl- 
nnple. " niack Sea," it li judly namwl, 
nnJ no ono need puxtlo his head over tho 
epithot, os peradvonturo o man moy over tho 
Man Hithrnm. Bo it duo to tho muddy bottom 
or to BOJno property ol the water ib-clf, oven under 
a bliiQ sky the Black Sea is a Hort of steely colour, 
chilly and unlovely besido tho axuroof tho Mcdi- 
terranoau. It was calm enough when 1 crosse.! 
it, and other conditions were propitious, for tho 
steamer— a now ono— was ono of the mostluiuri* 
oua I have over seen— built of course in Great 
Britain for n Itusaian Company. Charges propor- 
tionately high. 

Almost before you know it you arc gliding up . 
the Bosphorus. lUmbling hills on cither band, 
dotted with innumerable houses and villas, and 
occasionally crowned by a fragment of a Oenolese 
or Turkish fortification. The scene is intereet- 
ing, but it will not much move on experienced 
traveller. The architecture is all coramonpLaco 
and tho fortifications are not large enough to bo 
imposing — at least from the deck of a passing 
steamer. Their dark history of war and crime, of 
intri'’ue and misery, may be partially known to a 
few experts, but the general reader is ignorant of 
it. There is nothing that possesses, say, the gran- 
deur of Chillon or the place among immortal 
themes that Chillon owes to Byron’s verse. The 
modern villas belong mostly to rich or noble 
Turks — the Khedive had one of 'them, that is to 
8\y, the Khedive of 1914. 

Constantinople proper you do not see till you 
reach the Golden Horn. This is a small arm of 
the Bosphorus, running at right angles to it. 
Katurally you do not see it till you enter it, and 
then you find, quite suddenly, that you are in tho 
very heart of Constantinople. The dty occupies 
the low hills surrounding the Horn, so closely 
that there is not an inch of empty ground any- 
where; you see nothing but tier after tier of 
houses riSing'above you. The effect is startling 
enough, especially as you come upon the scene so 
suddenly, but I quite decline to call it beautiful. 
The moment your eye lights on any particular 


building it is reen to bo moan and hideous; a 
squaro block with square wmdovs In It, the colour 
liarsh and staring, Tho only objects that break 
the monotony arc one or two fine mosques ; there 
is also the I’abce qiartcr, whero a few towers are 
visible. 

Turning your back on tho Golden Horn and 
looking across tho Bosphorus you pcrct-ivo Galli- 
poli, which will not Jong interest you, ns it wholly 
rtscinbles Constantinople, witliout anjtJiing of 
historic Interest to promise tho explorer. The 
quay where steamers touch lies just at the junc- 
tion of the Horn and tho Bosphorus ; it Is smell 
but sufficient for its purpose, and 1 lunl no troulls 
in landing and loilging uyMiJf at the Hotel 
Gemania. 

All the hotels lie up the hill on the north side 
of the Horn, in the quarter calle«l Pern, whIcJi lioe 
always been the foreigners’ place of residence. It 
is now an immense straggling region, with fairly 
good streets of a commonplaco continental tyi*®- 
Here are situated the best shops of Constan- 
tinople, but comparwl with those of other European 
dties they are neither splendid nor interesting. 
Tboro is an excellent system of cars placing all 
parts of the city in communication. 

Constantinople of the Turks lies on the other 
wde of the Horn, which is now crossed by a fine 
pontoon bridge. The caiques of sincient days 
have now vanished, their place being taken by a 
crowd of little steamers. This change is a great 
loss from the asthetic point of view, as the 
steamers bum soft coal, which fills the Horn .with 
dense suffocating smoke. 

The buildings of the old city are a degree more 
interesting than those of Pera. Host of them 
are just the s,ame in type and look as though 
fifty years might be tho limit of their antiquity, 
but tliere are some picturesque little bite, where 
vines over trelHsed court-yards, and occa- 
there is a fragment which speaks of the 
middle ages or even a remoter past. The streets 
ore very narrow and crooked and lead nowhere, 
and even with Bodecker’a excellent maps much 
patience is needed to make your way about. This 
patience, however, at the time of my visit was 


WHERE THE ALLIES ARE DRIVING TOWARD 
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oot triad by dirt or toa\ atnells. The cWmeis 
ol the whole city struck me us nstomsbm . 
understand, o! coarse, that this is «n ’ 

n lew years ngo the tourist's leading 
o! Constantinople was one of dirt and dogs. 

Both to-day have equally vanished. 

Equally vanished is the Constantinople of nemoto 
anti^aity' Whatever is loft of it is 
in mrt Underground, for cities have a strange 
of Listing themaolve, on ‘be shouldOT of Cm.r 
predecessors ; the most striking scoM m this kind 
risible to-day isthe Atmeidan. The 
we Anglo-Indian, would '‘7 i 
place of eoorcUo occupying the place of the 

drome. The reforming activities of recent yrara 

have turned it into a pleasant little garden, where 
.the tacred relics which it en.hrines are >i«ii“ “ 
with duo care. The most ancient «' these is the 
granite obelisk which Theodosius b™';Sbt from 
Esypl ; it was erected here on a pedestal, where 
he and his family are represented in ‘heir 
the circus. The visitor, probably more or 1^ 
tamilm with things Egyptian, mil no douMgaro 
with utmost curiosity on the pedestal, "b'™ 
clumsy grouping of the Itoyal Family giv 
esslled idea of the Court or Ibeir art. 

More moving in its interest is the bronie pillar 
which once supported the tripod « Ilolphi con.ta- 
creatad by the Creeks after their victory at PlaU^ 
Round the pillar ate tarred the bodies of thm 

makes, whose heads were struck off by Mahmud 

when he entered the city in Hu3. ^'"is wl^ ts 
left Is new (as usually) but a fragment of the past . 
it serves no other purpose than to mako the past 

fora moment real. Our oarl/ acquaintance with 

the past being founded on books, our bm 
sight ol the actual relieS of antiquity bnnp with 
it a pleasing shock of conviction and reality. Ol 
course under other circumstances this experience 
might bo connected with literature. In India, for 
instance, where all great monuments are vaguely 
ascribed to the I’andus, we miss the sen« of 
connection with their authors which wesbould 
derive from some written historical record ol 
their origin. , 

Ko doubt there are many small traces of the 
Bytintine age which the eye of the trained archa^ 
logist would dete ct, but for the tourist these do 

• The dogs' liras were apsred but they ware trenepo^ 
• ed to so unoccupied i.Und where, throaahtorae ovei- 

•lahtof ne«tioy,the* wereiUrved lodeelh. 

B.cea lomeUere retaerka '»**'’*«**• 
Tark.tawerd. enimela; it Xll.wVnr 

Christien boy “ had like to h»»e been pot ^ d»lb, for 
that In a waggiahnesa he gagged a loog-billed icwi. ^ 
•17a 


not exUt, and when he has surveyed the Atmeidan 

ha had better turn at once to the Museum. 
This is a large and very creditable institution, 
where the only trace of the o d Turkish epmt is 
that you are not allowed to take notes. I almost 
wished that the authorities had something better 
to look after, so painstaking was their care of many 
insignificant fr.igmenta of antiquity. Destiny, 
however, has only committed to them one first 
rate treasure, the Alexander Sarcophagus. It 
was once thought to contain the clay of the 
Croat Emperor himself, but this is now known 
to be out of the question. It is a marble 
structure, with deep reliefs on every side, 
the figures being comparatively small and pic- 
torlil as much as plastic in their effect. On 
two sides there are battle-scenes of Persians 
and Macedonians, on two others hunting scenes. 
The most successful is one of the battle-scenes, 
and it is one of the finest pieces of Greek art in 
existence. The drapery, the fiesb, the pose and 
the action all show the unapproachable grace and 
charm of Greece; it is strange, to find them 
associated with a scene of cruelty and bloodshed. 
But you can hardly think of it as a battle piece— 

♦ not at least till you have quite forgotten its artistic 
qualities or take them simply for granted. This, 
(or me at least, in the moment of my arrival, was 
impossible, for 1 came from Japan, where I had 
learned to worship— as I did then and do now— 
the art of Mongolia ; but there is ' nothing in it 
to eclipse Greece, and it was a kind of renaissance 
on entaringtheTurkishMuseum — wherelexpected 
nothing of the kind— to find myself face to face 
with a masterpiece of Athens. 

Vfe return once more to art and architecture. By 
the Atmeidan stands the famous mosque, once the 
Church ofAja Sophia, Hagia Sophia, the Divine 
wisdom of Christian theology. It makes but a poor 
impression from the outside, like all Byzantine 
architecture. The minarets are tall and graceful 
and bke the minarets of other mosques they lend 

one the only — poetic touch both to the building 

itself end the masses of the architecture of Con- 
stantinople. This unimposing character of the 
exterior makes the first step into the building all 
the more striking ; you are quite overwhelmed by 
its grandeur, its far-reaching tremendous lines 
and the extraordinary impression of finality that 
it makes. I think myself there is always 
something of this impression about the 
round arch ; it is the most enduring of all 
atehitectural forms and of course it is 'pre- 
dominant in the Byzantine style. There are 
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round arches and colonnades forming tho aido- 
■walh of Santa Sophia, the great dome is round, 
and a groat sense of harmony pervades tho 
whole interior. No less is it peia’adod by n 
strong impression of antiquity, the colour of the 
stone being deepened and mellowed by tho flight 
of centuries. Hahommedan ritual has not much 
changed the general appearance of things ; there 
is of course no Christian altar, and in the empty 
apex a mihrab has been cut in tho wall ; a few 
stone pulpits are scattered about, and that is all. 
The mosaics have been damaged and partially 
obliterated. 

Other mosques in Constantinople have all been 
framed on the lines of this, and as this w.as the 
first I visited, the others did not much impress roe. 
Without much expectation I came therefore to 
the Suloimanie Mosque, reading unmoved in 
Baedecker that it was built by an Albanian in 
1550, with the especial design of excelling Aja 
Sophia in its own style. This did not seem at all 
likely, and mere imitation of any work of art, no 
matter how successful, moves no spectator 
to great admimtion, But what was my amazo- 
mont, on surveying the building, to find that 
the architect had indeed fulfilled or at least justified * 
his proud attempts ; the Suleimame not only 
fears no comparison with its great predecessor 
but even in some small points excels it. In some 
details of the pillars and arches within it seems to 
me more perfectly successful, and whether this 
opinion be right or not at least there can be no 
doubt of its supremo success. Of course I am 
well aware that to deliver a verdict on euch great 
buildings from tho impressions of a ringle visit 
is presumptuous. To appreciate and judge them 
with discretion you must wander about them and 
sit in them tor many hours, or many days, even 
) ‘ through many years, but when this is out of the 
question one must offer a first impression for 
what it is worth. And though Aja Sophia has more 
tragic memories, and occupies a vaster space in 
history and in the thoughts of men, still, if I 
had but a day in Constantinople again I should 
first return to the Suletmanie. 

Be it observed that I had nine days in Oon- 
stantinoplo on this visit, but they were not d.ajs of 
philosophy and calm inspection of monumonts. 
On the contrary it was just during those days 
that the Great Powers were firing off decLara* 
tiona of war against each other ; like ordnance of 
the largest calibre these filled the sky witli long- 
echoing reports, proclaiming tho end of a aecalar 
epoch. It needed but little reflection to presage 


at least ns possible tho ruin of Constantinople 
and Santa Sophia, and I felt as it were laid upon 
us the duty of seeing them boforo they perish- 
ed — hut I had also to get myself away in good 
time and there was a serious question of funds, 
for nil my money’ was in Russian notes and 
nothing was negotiable. Thos : Cook was besieged 
by distressed tourists, clamouring for money 
and unappeased by tho sympathy which w.a.s all 
he could oll'er them. I found myself reduced to 
a me.al a day, my cxcursion-s circumscribed and 
oven my thoughts dis.agrceably pre-occupied. , 
Finally, Cook squeezed out a little gold, a com- 
p.atriot changed a note, ond an Italian bo.at — tho 
Capri — blessings on its name — took mo and a 
v.ast crowd of other fugitives to the Piraeus. 

I anticipate, however, and before I deal with 
the parting scene I will speak of the population 
of Constantinople. 

Gone, for ever, I m.ay saj’, is tho gorgeous p.ast. 
A trace of it passed before my eyes in a little 
book of pictures, which I bought from a Turkish 
hawker on the quay. Here are types of all 
olficiaU and functionaries of the Subfime Porte, 
in the days of its haughty splendour. There nere 
no tourists in those daj s, but how they u’ould 
have feasted their eyes on the many coloured 
turbans and robes by which the Sultan’a retinue 
made themselves known, e.aeh in his degree. Grand 
Vizier, Policeman, high or low, mute or eunuch, 
Scribe or Judge. Now all but a dream. No 
crowd haunts the P.ilace Doors ; the Sublime 
Porte, like tho C.astle of Bomb.ay, is but an official 
phrase. 


oen uie common dross or old TurJeey, tue 
baggy trousers and turban, are seldom to bo seen 
in tho city, though I saw enough of them among 
the soldiers that were mobilised. Educated Turks 
all we.ar European dress, the fez alone proclaiming 
the Mussulman, though tho fez it'elf ismislendingi 
since many Armenians wear it. Bnt monotony of 
dress would not prevent the street crowd from 
^ing intensely interesting, if only you had a 
mend to explain it to you. Otherwise, it is 
imp^riblo to tell whom jon are looking at. The 
lurkish women do indeed, not a few of them, 
even to-day go about veiled, in solemn black 
reuses that infl.ame no stranger’s passions. But 
many have taken to European garments and 
such wmiot by .1 stranger’s eye bo distinguished 
females of other mecs. And many races 
^d the streets of Constantinople; Greeks, 
1 iinns, Jews, Armeni.ans ond non descripts from 
all pajts of South-Eastern Europe. Black eyes 
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r,.. Rnllow are coinn»on 
.„1 comp ».»™ " i„CoLt«..tir,oploi, 

™„„pt them .11. bo, to..» I 

btylloh dress, lire very i i 
to tteir ow. .llowed in 

them nnd beggars are no o 
prominent pl.ees. I know not. 

provided tor elsowbcre, like the do„s , . 

The good linmour ot pre^lW- 

very much— considenii^ ^ Iwnks— 


very °^"‘=^T!tru-linlf crowds at the banks- 
for nothing '.—and crowds at the bakers 
strugghng h ^ no 

shops struggling Even the 

loud talking an iTuikisb alHeaving 

boiaiers. e^d nit to^ 

reetor. order. ®.nge .» 8^ I” .( 

Lir»ond.rtnl4^ 

;r‘i aV’^etMUelion, wlnt 

Sket ‘•t'l™* ?'‘°*“i„' 0 ohkn«nopl,^ not 
not eimy to >pot ' pj,itoi« Itont Central 

ESHSL;^? 

then (0 the thoee of oid-teehioned 

lentare. .to .omelh thot the Torlirh 

•Ltdem' Ot thr«Ln.h century wore th. »n.e 
ieetures, tor (i) n.liu.d Y M ter. e«”t mit- 
i°™®ot toU"”°evm ot Europeon Mood emongst 
the Turk.. 

jeeturesa. not impo-mblo. the, ai» clousr 

were a Mongolian people , t'l) 7 , , 

S».rt al'thZ to ‘>^ “J 'to' to 
■ :Ss:t"^i=^rrc;;^s3 

to the whit. Hire., « ‘rfjl pS^f; 

.houid he divided;into mllow «nd lood). ProtaWy 
Ihemceelor, oi the Ilung.ti.n. were not very 


theChristUn religion, and later ino fe ,. ^„v 

between^oropo nnd Asia, though it came ve^ 
being^rced by .•>■= 

Khaldoun i« more modem in tone to “It 
P,Vmne»n ot hi. age. But it was never m sight 
nmong the Turks, though their character has 
r«. elements to appeal to Europo.tond 
the actual gulf between them and the European or , 
the fifteen* century was comparatively small. 
Th. name ot Chri.tlanity-tor one liohbts much 
real diOorenco in point of view lay honoath it ke^t 
Lm apart, and incessant war hardened their 
mntival wntiment. Later on, the movement ot _ 
the Bovolution created a more real breach than 
nnvthing that preceded it. '• 

Turkey had its own Revolution a few years ago, 
and we know that her friends bad great hopes of 
her tuture. Nor, if as judged by Constantinople 
alone, would those hopes appear groundless. 
'There Is no doubt that much has been g^ned m 
the administration of the city and 
permanent-progress has set in. It 
country districts, as 1 am told, that the worst 
failings of old Turkey survive, the oorruption, 
misgovernment and cruelty which “a'Je the 
name of the whole country a reproach. There 
ik only too much evidence in support _ of 
these chnnges; hut 1 think without being 
ftn optimist that there was plenty at Con- 
st-antioople to encourage a hope that good influen- 
ces might spread abroad and redeem the future. 
Unfortunately the Turks have taken the wrong 
turning in the war, so their opportunities for 
good or bad government aie likely to be cut 
short 


I fancy that most tourists will cany away from 
Constantinople some kindly feelings towards the 
Turk. Whatever be hi? corruption in office, he 
is an honest man in private dealings, at least more 
holy than his neighbours in the Levant. 
Ha^ng been bred to a ruling part he does not 
practice importunities for biickshish, and if 
you treat him like a gentleman he does not 
impose on you. His manners and his speech are 
(luiet, and I fancy he must be classed among the 
tadturn rather tlian the voluble of mankind. 

Constantinople I left as one of the stream, of 
refugee?. Very thankful I was to find myself on 
the Capri surveying the quay behind me. 
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There woio Plrfains of couiilrj- Turks iiioWliwcl 
for the gre.it uilvontiire, tnimping ht with their 
few bclongitigK sluiig in hags about tlietu, 
log fovsvnnl to tlio depots where arniH ami 
uniforms were Kcr'cd out and thence onwards 
to the frontier. Moit of them wore young', hut 
there wcio mtiny grirzied heads to ho reen and 
ago itpclf nns not siwred. Nothing was spared. 
The cab iiorses wero all ♦.uirtxl, and I could 
Kcarcoly get in j self and my baggage trBnR|>orlpil 
to the t^uay. Turkey Buroly niMnt to Hlriko that 
very moment and I cannot imagine now what 
held her back. 

Eighteen nationalities crowdc<l the Capri, bho 
came from Odessa, and brought with her thrc« 
Englishmen, escaped by a tnimcio from Iktkii. 
Then there were hundreds of fiigltivo Orecka, 
b.attcred wretched people who ought on every 
ground of rea«on to have flung thcmselvca into 
the sea, but far from doing bo had made it tiio 
aim of thoir Uvea to multiply their kind. Many 
wore going from Constantinople to Smyrna-*- 
no great change of misery. Uut people like these, 
born and bred to misery, do not seem to feel it ; 
paradoxically, os one may say, they seem to bo 
comfortable only in a state of misery. If, for 
instance, you could cure their sore eyes, they 
would be uneasy till they got them infected again. 
Endless bundles they carried with them , broken 
furniture, as cumbrous and unprofitable as Ih\r- 
' dolph’s latO'Caso ; in good sooth they were b 
“ picturesque " crowd. Sleeping omong them there 
was a Ilussian millionaire, with his pockets 6tutfe<I 
full of Ilussian notes. In the Erst cl.as<i there was 
an American rich', in gold, who gave half a sovereign 
to the boatman at Smyrna and pemdventure came 
nearer being robbed and murdered than be 
imagined. 1 hope he got through to the Stars 
end Stripes all right. Then there were French 
and Italians, and heaps of Germans. I sat at table 
with eleven Germans and one Russian. We were al) 
at War, yet, we were all good friends on that boat. 
Those Germans were all men ol neatly forty years 
of age, dragged from their families and their busi- 
ness to danger and possibly to death and almost 
certainly to ruin, but their tone was cheerful 
and quite friendly to Great Britain. They 
were pot Germans ol to-day’s Imperial monld 
but Germans of an earlier day, winch no cne 
esteems more than myself. We exchanged views 


n litth*, not ioi-liig right of mriitW^ or foigetting 
our c-ountricN triURes, but joining in « hope 
Ihatliuman natm-o %vould not Ijc degradwl nor 
liumaii gowJ feeling swept nway by the coming 
struggle, Oennany Ims done Ditich in tl-o last 
tlirre months to bring fl!x>ut this to 

Eutopo and tlm worVl, but I am glad to think 
iny OM'n last interview with tho cnejiiy wns one 
from which (when they aro BCourge^I into i>eni- 
tencu) I can Hniw strength Bgain^t malice and 
c-itcli a \detA of rcuninn. In our dealings witlj our 
fellow'-mcti it is always genera! views tlmt foster 
enmity and cynicism, kindly feeling springs up 
between man and man. “ I liato mankind," 
Mid Swift, “ but I can make n fdiift to love Tom 
nnd Uick and Harry." 


Swiftly tho Cajrri ttirnwl from tho quay, and 
glide<l out of tho Golden Horn, and in a moment 
the myriad liousos of tho city, the moMjues and 
tbe eeniglio was lost to view. The voyage was not 
uncomfortable. Tho fool was oxccllcnt. Tlio 
pa«»engcr* by common consent avoidet! all 
rolling and the horror of tho fccno disappeared in 
> n kind of gaiety. Wc had nit anxious ^y at tho 
Dardaiicllos, whore tho Turk* for twenty-four 
hours refii'pd to poM us. Their iittittidc wiu 
a-ariouftly interpreted by tho jossengers. Sonic 
opining thoy had lost a tor|icdo, others that 
nothing more was designed titan to establish 
tho power of Turkey. Anyhow, there we lay 
for a day, sunoying tbo long hill* that line the 
Strait, gaunt wildernesves, of no civilisition 
reminit^nt or prospective. Next us was the 
Sayhalien, crowded with French reseiwists, who 
had left Pera four days before, with much waving 
of tricolours and singing of the jrarBeillaiso. 
Now they were Turkish prisoners— and I believe it 
was weeks before they escaped. ^Ve were luckier, . 
for next day our relea.so was sanctioned, and a 
tug was Mnt to guide us through the mines. AVe 
did not fail to follow her inch by inch, till at last 
she hooted in token of our security and ue joy- 
ously hootrf a triple note— at once acknowledg- 
ment and farewell. 

■ni«i)ra to tho Tmens. A moment’, Mnsnlion, 
,3 the ZfrMtau nnd Uothm meed past u. ; a little 
««'l nt last tho Piraons. 
Itat of th. p^oneem „e„t on with tho Capri, 

“<> ••'PP-J forth toC 
connoltro for another campaign. 
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chiefly hy Orcckrt who wUhoil to lio uuUoil to 
Greece. Con'Unt vhings ng linst tlio Turk* took 
place in. the course of tho nineteenth contuiy. 
Greece nhso desired the union and when in 1606 
tho Cretans again revolted Greece intcrvenial to 
assist them. In tho war of 1897 tho Greekb wero 
completely defeated by tho Turk*, and had to 
code tiomo torritovy and pay an indemnity. 
Crete, however, was made into an autonomous 
state under the protection of Gre-at Hritain, 
France, and Russia, with Prince George of Greece 
as High Commissioner. 

Rumania was the next of the throe neutral 
kingdoms to gain independence. Though later 
of gaining it than Greece, Rumania ns a matter 
of fact never had come so completely under the 
control of the Turks as the rest of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Rumania is composed of the old 
D.inubun Principalities, Moldavia and Wallachia 
and coincides to a coRsidemble extent with tho 
‘ old Roman province of Dacia which Trajan added 
to the Empire in lOfl AD. The Ruamniaus 
claim to be a Latin people, the descondanU of the 
old settlers of Dacia, and their language is 
oertnihly a Romance language though considerably 
modified by Slavonic influences. There has been 
a good deal of controversy as to whether the 
Vlachs or Wallaehs are now re-ally Latins, for 
their country was for centuries swept by count- 
less hordes of invaders of dillerent races The 
more one investigates the question of race, the 
more ono becomes convinced that purity of race 
is Largely « fiction, at all events in countries that 
have experienced successive waves of invarion 
or migration. Persistence of language seems, 
however, to argue for the persistence of a raco, 
and in all probability the Romanians are ns much 
entitled to be regarded as Latins as are mnuj 
^ Italians, and are ns much Latin in blood ns many 
of the continental Greeks are Greek. Many of 
the Dico-Romans found shelter in the Carpa- 
thians, and when the force of the invading hordes 
of Slavs and htongols was spent descended from 
tho mountains ns did the remnants of the Via- 
gothic-Romans in Spain. In religion the Ruma- 
nians belong fop the most part to the Orthodox, 
Greek Church. 

The two Principalities c.ame into existence 
about the end of the thirteenth century after the 
wave of Tartar invasion had receded. A Ruma- 
nian chief, named Rudolf tlie llinck, came down 
from the Caiintlnans and established himself in 
Wallachia about 1290, and a few years Intern 
RumanLan colony from Transylvania, headed by 
one Dragoche, settled farther north in Moldavia, 


In the course tif tho fourfeeiith century 
cliia iKcamo tributary to tlm Tniki", hut nai* 
allowed to retain its local irnlepeinlenco. Mol- 
davia txiing fajtlicr off reiiiainc<l iiidepeinlent till 
after tho fall of Confttantinoplo when it, too, had 
to acknowledge t !)0 Sultan as its suzerain. Fof 
a time it continued to enjoy prnctiod indejiend- 
cnce but internal dissensions played into the 
hands of the Turks, and conce.-sions were made 
h* princes who uislicd to obtain tho favour of 
the Sultan. John tho Terriblo, who lieenmo 
Piinco of MoM.ivia in 11172, revolted against the 
Turks but was ultimately defeite<l and slain. 
His later contemporary Jfi'chnel the Brave, «ho 
became Princo of WalHchi.s in 1593, was fora 
timo successful in cre.-vting a “ Great Rumania, 
for he brought under his sway Transylvania and 
Mold.av-ia. The Rumanian spirit of nationality, 
however, was not yet strongly developed, and the 
llungarian nobles hated him. Moldavia revolted ; 
he lost Transylvania, and while trying to re-con- 
quer it was treacherously murdered, 

During the seronteenth and eighteenth centur- 
ies the condition of the Rumanians was very 
miserable. This was duo partly to tho bad 
eystein of government and partly to the wars 
caused by the ambition of Austria and Russia. 
The Princes or Hospodare of ^Yallach^a and Mol- 
davia were appointed by the Sultan and were 
constantly changed. Until the revolt of Greece 
took place, the ftdministmtton of Ottoman affairs 
was largely entrusted to the Phanariots — tho 
Grecka «ho inhabited the Phanarquarter of Con- 
stantinople. Their influence became very great 
in the Principalities. All appointments impli^ in- 
trigues and the payment of Large sums to the 
Phanaiiots and the Porte, and the Hospodars 
recouped thems-lves for their expenditure at the 
expense of their subjects. The native nobles or 
boyardi of course r.iiseJ the national cry of 
“ Rumania for the Rumanians,” which in their 
mouths meant that they Ought to be given offices 
and tho opportunities for plunder which office 
meant to them, but the Phanariots continued to 
increase in power, and from 171G to 1B21 the 
Hospodars were always Phanariots. 

I\ hen Russia began to appear.above tho hori- 
xon *3 a great power the Rumanians turned to 
her for help. In tho Turkish war of 1711 Peter the 
Great entered the Principalities. He failed igno- 
roiniously to achieve anything against Turkey 
but hU successors were more fortunate. It seemed 
for a lime ns if Russia under Catherine II. were 
gmng to annex the Principalities but Austrian 
prevented this from happening. The 
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Treaty of Kutchuk-Kairvdardji in 1774, W)wev«, 
pxve Russia an informal protectorate oyetihe 
Principalities while it secured vanous privileges 
for their inhabitants. By way of compensabon 
Anstrla in 1774 obtained Bukowina, the north- 
eastern comer of Moldavia, from the SuUan. In 
1802 Russia increased her • influence by niaking 
tlie Saltan agree that the Ilospodars should not 
be removed without the consent of 
in 1812 obtained the part of Moldavia between 
the Truth and the Dniester known as Bessarabia. 

This annexstion was a gre.at grief to the 

ans and their experiences 

occupations of their territories 

made them feel by no meins nnxioius to become 

subjects of tho Czar. 

The revolt of Greece and the Treaty of Adna- 
nopl. brought touch relict to the untortunolo 
numotiioos. Iteoceloru-ord tl.ey "ere to M 
ruled by native llospo.larfi who were to d© 
appointed for life. They were to have complete 
iJtrtu.l iudepTOilcnro au.l rocroiy roy « h«<l 
tribute to tho Porte. Oo the other huuH 
llomeuU h«<l become prrcttcul y o Rn..mii 
prolectorelo. In epito ot Hu., houerer. 
Itameuit now begun to rco-per eiu » So"" ™ 
n.ttIoiml tooling begin to gron-, lergely 
inltuenco ot French Mere. Tho vi.ion o a g 
Rumanii, in ahich H.e Hum.nirn. o' T'"".'/'; 
vanie, Hukowina and Rer.arehia .houM he united 
aith Moldavia end tVallichia, l*g in to apia-ar— a 
vi.ion irhich may have important ctm.eTi.once* in 
the not tar di.tant luture. Hut la " "o™ 

•HU nccdcil to unite end tree completely the two 
rrincipelitic. When ver broke out t-t"-^" 
Hiiaaia and Turley in IBt.l. Hu...; neenpinl the 
Hiuubien rtiucipelilie., Tlii' in d.ie ei.uru. W 
to the Crimean Wer. When that aar aa.ende.! 
by the Treaty ot P.iri. in 1330 the Ili.-ien rco- 
tMtorat** over thorn was nlwttshed, part ol 
r>es<arnb5a was ro-torcd to MoMwia, and tho two 
Principalitios wero to bo allowed in fiitnro to have 
separato, independent, national admimstmtions. 
Great BriUin and Franco had wished that 
they should bo unitetl into a singlo sUto 
but Anstri-inml Turkey wouM not pormit this. 
But MoMvvi.a and 'Wnllselua took the roattp- 
into their own hands anti folvc.l tho problem in 
1850 bv Mch of them .dccting Colonel Alev.andtfr 
Cou’A M their Trincc. In NoveroWr of the wme 
year tho nnitol Trincipslitics took the narno of 
numaniv. 

In ISilfl rrince Coutv wns dcpwetl and Pnnee 
Charles of ITohentolIem-Sigmaringcn— i* «rasm 


ot tho Koyal lomilj ot Prossi»-'va» elated He 
reigned till his doth in tho eutninn of last year 
when ho w-as succeeded by his nephew Ferdinand, 
Under his rule Rumania prospered and j.iicceeded 
in acquiring complete independence. In the 
Rnsso-Turkish M’ar of 1877 the Rumanian army 
ioinktho Russians and great glory for 

itself at the siege of Plevna. By the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878 Rumania was declared to bo 
independent of Turkey and in 1881 its ruler 
assumed the title of king.. At the same time, 
however, Russia made & grave diplomatic mistake. 
Rh© insisted at Berlin that Bessarabia should be 
restored to her and that Rumania should take in 
exchange the territory at the mouth of the 
Dumbo known as tho Dobrudra, chiefly inhabited 
by Bulgarians. Tho Rumanians bitterly lesented 
this renewed dismemberment of their country, 
and all the more that it naturally seemed a 
stmngo return for the importmt services their 
army had rendered. It Is no wonder that this 
has been remembered by the Rumanians end has 
cooled any feelings of gratitude towards Russia 
that otherwise they might have felt. , 

While Rumania has thus been playing a promi- 
nent part in the political movements and intri- 
gues as well as in the wars of south-eastern 
Ihiropo for the last two hundred ye.ar8, very 
dillerent has been the case with Bulgaria, though 
that country occupied a miieli more distingnished 
position than Rumania did in tho middle ages. 
Kuropn Indeed know little and cared less about 
Bnlgarli nnd the Bulpirians until it was startled 
in theaummer of 187G by the gruesome accounts 
of “the Bulgarian atiocities." And yet at one 
time Bulgaria had licen tho le.ading power in tho 
Ikilkan Peninsula and the Bulgarians had been 
tho dread of the Eastern Empire. The modern 
Bulgarians are essentially a Slavonic people 
speaking a Slavonic langiingo. In the fifth or 
sixth century A.D., the Serbs, or as we call them 
tho Slavs, crossed the Danube and penetrated 
into tho Eastern Empire. Some of them settled 
in tho country south of the Danube now known 
aa -Bulgaria, while others went westwards and 
settled between tho Danube nnd the Adriatic. 
These litter were the ancestors of tho people who 
live now a-dnys in Servia and Montenegro as well 
as in Ilo«iiin, ITerregovina, Dalmatia, Slavonia, 
Croatia, and other parts of Austria-Hungary, 
The eastern Slavs who inhabited tho old Roman 
province of Jfoe«ii were <-onquered by a Finno- 
Ugrian race called tho Bulgars, but they sncceed- 
ed in ftssimihting their conquerors though they 
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koDt tho Bulgarian name. In tlio ninth coi^ury 
they wore Christiani^ted by two brothers Oynl 
and Methodius. Cyril invented for them the 
adaptation of tho Greek alphabet which is usetl in 
Ilussia and throughout most of tho Balkan 
states and which in honour of its inventor iB 
called the Cyrillic alphabet. In tho tenth century 
tho Bulgarian Czars ruled over mofit of the 
Balkan Peninsula. In 1018 tho Emporor 
Basil II. destroyed tho Bulgarian Empire which 
had then reached tho height of its power under 
its Czar Samuel. Basil in honour of his victories 
was called Boulgnroktonos, i.e., the slayer of 
Bnlgars. For a hundred and eighty years tho 
Bul^vrians were under the domination of the 
Greek Empire but in 1180 a popular rising 
under one John Asen lead to the revival 
of the Bulgarian power, and the Czar John 
Aeon II, who reigned at Tirnovo from 1218 to 
1241, mftdeBulgaria once again the greatest power 
in Bouth-eastern'Europo. His rule was one 
of prosperity for Bulgaria. He included in 
his dominions most of tho Balkan Peninsula and 
he made the Church of Bulgaria independent of 
that of Constantinople, with a Patriarch of its own, 
With his death the glory of Bulgaria came to an 
end, and Serbia took the leading place. Early in 
the fourteenth century King Stephen of Serbia 
made Bulgaria a vasaal state. The hostility of 
the two Slav states toward one soother, and the 
dislike both of them felt towards the Greets, pre- 
pared the way for the easy conquest of the 
Balkan Peninsula by the Turks. In 1389 tho 
Serbian power was shattered by Murad II. on the 
fatal Beld of Kossovo. In 1390 Tirnovo was 
taken and sacked by the Turks, and for nearly 
five hundred years Bulgaria disappeared from the 
map of Europe. 

During this period Bulgaria suffered a good 
deal at the hands of the Greek clergy as well as 
ftt those of Turkish pashas, and the Turks seeing 
in the Bulgarian dislike of the Greeks an oppor- 
tunity of carrying out their favoured principle of 
covernment “ Divide and Rule ” ultimately allow- 
ed the Bulgarians to have an ecclesi.astical organ!- 
aation of their own with an Exarch at Con- 

tantinople independent of the Greek Patriarch. 
Thus noWdays religious differences help to sepa- 
rate Greek., , . , , 

The “ Biilgavi'^*' ’Atrocities," to which reference 
1 nWadv been made, were the result of the 
"ii-lceninE of national life caused by thein- 
^ finn in Bosnia and Herzegovina in 1876. 
rising led to restlessness among thoSUv 


populations In Turkey. The atwities were the 
work chiefly of irregular Turkish troops who 
were sent to Bulgaria to keep it quiet. 
They succeeded in oitirpaling a number of Bui 
garinns but it was n fata! success for Turkey. In 
1876 Serbia dcclarcil war against Turkey and 
when she was defeated the European Powers in- 
torvened. Anxious though Great Britain had 
been to protect Turkey from Russia, she could not 
in tho face of tho Bulgarian horrors do much, and 
when ll^ssin declared war against Turkey in 1877 
and wpi Joined by Greece, Serbia, Montenegro and 
Rumrnia, Turkey'found herself without an ally. 
In tlio war itself Bulgaria took no part except 
that it was the scene of tho most serious fighting 
between Turkey and RussLa. When' at last in 
tho beginning of 1878 tho victorious Russians 
were within sight of Constantinople the Treaty of 
San Stefano was made. According to it a great 
autonomous principality of Bulgaria was to 
created, extending from the Black S<» to the 
iEgcan and including most of JIaccdonia, Lord 
Beaconsfield insisted that the terms of this Treaty 
should be considered by tbo Euroi>ean Powers and 
to this Russia at Last agreed. The Congress which 
met at Berlin largely modified the terms of peace. 
Bulgaria was divided, and only the part lying 
between the Danube and the Balkans was to be 
constituted an autonomous state while southern 
Bulgaria, known as Eastern Roumelia, and Mace- 
donia were separated from it, and remained under 
Turkish rule. Bulgaria thus became a principal- 
ity and Prince Alexander of Battenberg, a 
German prince of the House of Hesse, was made 
its first ruler. At first Bulgaria and its Prince 
were completely under Russian influence, but 
gradually Bulgaria began to find that it too had a 
national feeling, and Alexander fell under the 
displeasure of the Czar. In 1885 a movement 
suddenly took place in Eastern Roumelia which 
declared itself to be united with Bulgaria. In 
spite of opposition from interested quarters, the 
union was c.arried out, but as a result Serbia 
declared war against Bulgaria. To the surpri.'e 
of Europe Serbia was beaten, and Austria which 
at that period posed as the patron of Serbia had 
to intervene. Shortly after this victory, in 
August 1886, Prince Alexander was kidnapped 
.and carried off to Russia by the pro-Russian 
party, but Stambuloff, the great Bulgarian states- 
man, secured the control of the government and 
invited Alexander to return. The Prince did so 
but at the same time foolishly offered to abdicate 
if the Czar wished it. The Czar did wish it, and 
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,.. h»a to go. AlUM, n.vto™Uy 
anti-Uuasian feeling m B ^ out 

.„abi>felloi.-notionatete 

tor another prince. Ih go,o.Coburg-Gotha 

Prince Ferdinand f i„ August 

family who accepted the . gopai„,nd 

1887. M ao Before that 

tor eight years bill under Ibedis- 

happened, however, Stem . from power, 

pleasure of Ferdinand and . ^ed in the 

Shortly afterwards he “““"o left »»- 

streets of SoEa, and Ins mur guolutlon took 

punished. In 1908 wh™ the revom ^ 
place in Turkey, Bulgaria decla d 
pendent and Ferdinand assumed the 

of Bulgaria. Macedonia, the 

During the last thirty y , „ Serbia 

Turkish piovince, lying hrtween .„ontre 

and Bulgaria, has been ‘ho chief - 

of Eastern Europe. In n„wriano 

Macedonia contains Greeks, - 

sndVlachsor Itumanians. “t ^ 

countries bordering on It coveted ,jj,uguitan 

lous of its neighbours in c""'"!";", uhrying off 
Abdul Hamid was most ‘"".“’'“I ^ 'i,t 

the Balkan powers one *67“' ‘h* Jt,cedonia 
the most disastrous results K '« 
was concerned. When the YounSj-^’^ ,,t 
into power in 1908, it was tut it 

put L end to the an.rehy m ‘WoW 
soon became apparent th^ thei . 

was to turn all the different into Turks, 

whether Christian or Muhammadan, u‘o 
They thus succeeded in making 
Muhammadan Albanians ®o a hostile to 
Oroeks, Serbs, Bulgarinns and ^!“'h';^^unknown 
their regime. The result was a i .. puUuin 
drawiug together of the usually hostile ^9^ 
stales. An alliance was formed between G . 
Bnlgatia, Serbia, and Montenegro «»a 
antLn of 1912 war broke out between 
stale, and Turkey. Greece had f c™ “^“iS 
in 1897 that it was not expected for 

tinguiah herself, and there is good '"”".1" 
behaving that the Germanic power, 

the war became they expected that tb. Tmtah 

army now reorganised and armed ^ . y 

would easily dffeat its enemies. 
proved to be the case. The Or.*.. ‘he SerW^ 
ind the Bulgarians all defeated the Turkish tr^ 
opposed to them. The Bulgarian army 
to within n short distance of Constantinople, and 
the Turks sued for peace. . 

Before the war broke out the Oreat Powers to 


1 irriThnd told the three Allies thftt 

to prevent It had disturb the tern- 

thoy wonid not bo aho peraisted m 

torial efnfiM yno. _ T Turkey had 

Bpito of this warning impossible to 

SlaFcd, the Powers found ri ^ uf 

carry out their thrtot^ The « B 
the map, bowever, y ^uch 

two reasons. First, 

morn auccessful than th y gislrihntion of 

and the -“"Bomcnt. “ the 

|rn7sn"tn th.«r.a^Pow.rs,r 

decided views of their own p 

Ihe wished to have J'hkh Oretoo 

siFtFean coast including Salonika which Ureece 
S conquered. Suddenly in ‘b» “‘’J' 
of 1913 the Bulgarian armies without wf™”® 
attacked those of her former Allies. ^nde 
noeth before destruction,” and so it proved in the 
rase of Bulgaria. Greece and Serbia proved more 
than a match for her, 

Uumania and Turkey took of 

distress The Tuiks stole back to Adnanople in 
Sroith. treaty which had just been signed 
Ming it to Bulgaria. Kumania moved her 
tmons into Bulgarin, and . announced that they 
march on Sofia »”'c- “TT “ the 
some territory on the Danube melud.ug the 
strong fortress of Silistria.i Bulgaria was binught 
to her knee., and by the Treaty of Bucharest 
she lost not merely the additional 
she had coveted but also much of what 
would otherwise have been hers as well os some 
of her original territory. By the trtotic. which 
coded the two Balkan wars the tomtory of 
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Greece ha.s boon much incronsod. A large pirt 
of JUcedonia including tlio coveted seaport of 
Silonika Ins fallen to lior share, and she lias 
gained also Ci-ete and a number of other islands, — 
how many had not been Gnally settled when the 
Great War broke out. She was prevented how- 
ever from taking a part of Albania avhich she 
elaims to be Greek, just as Montenegro in tho 
north was prevented fiom retaining Scnbaii. 
Tho Albanians are neither Slavs nor Greeks hut 
are a race by themselves being proUahly akin to 
tho ancient Illyrians. They number about a 
million and a half and have a langxiage of their 
own. Some of them are Christians, others are 
Mnhammadans, and they are all an inde- 
pendent if somewhat lawless race. Alb.ani.a, 
it^ was arranged, was to be a separate -state 
with a Prince of its own and consequently 
in the name of the principle of nationality the 
Greeks and Montenegrins were 'varneJ ofl' by tho 
Powers. It will be remembered that a German 
princeling William of Wied was fora short time 
its ruler with the title of Mpret, but he has left 
his dominions and is said to have sought a quieter 
hapn in the German army Meantime to restore 
order, Greece has temporarily re occupied part of 
southern Albania, while Italian troops ni'e takini; 
cate of Valgna. 


. bo s.'iid that the Treaty of Bucharest 

IS likely to be a permanent settlement of the 
. Balkan question. It has placed Bulgarian nopu- 
lahons under Greece, Serbia and Rumania, and 
Bulgaria IS certain to try to upset it sooner or 
later. If she is wise she will seek to come to 
an understanding with her former Allies and 
with Rumania, and to settle things in a peaceful 
manner. If, as seems probable, Austria Hungary 
will after the war have to give Serbia and Ruma- 
nia part ^ tho Hipsburg lands inhabited by 
Serbs and Rumanians, these two countries mi*'ht 
<iuite well bo expected to restore to Bulgaria what 
nro really Bulgarian lands Tho trouble with 
regard to nationality in tho Balkans is tl.at the 
I eient states — like tho American lady in Ijiu- 
renco Oliphant’s story who always felt to demo 
cratic to those above her— feel the principle of 
nationality \ery keenly only when they ore claim- 
ing for themBolves lands inhabitiNl by people of 


their own raco. When imfoi tunately a popula- 
tion on coveted tonitoiy is an alien one, then the 
piincipleof nationality ghos place to that of 
territoriality, and too often this Ins led to the 
“removal" of tho aliens. niilgariu is doubt- 
less nt present closely w.itching tho course 
of events. Sho must bo swayed by conllict- 
ing motives — hatred of Ilnmania and her late 
Allies, gratitude to Kns«i.i and jet fe.ar of 
her, dislike of Turkey, fear of Au.stiia-IIungary. 
Weakened by two wars and conscious of the fact 
that Aiistro-Gcrmnn domination in the Ralkan 
Peninsula would mean iiUlni.ate ruin for the 
nationalities there slie will probably s.icrifiee her 
roxengofnl feelings to her manifest self-interest 
and seek by remaining neutral to gain some 
reward when peace is made. 


It is said indeed that in all three countries the 
people are strongly in f.nour of joining the 
Allies and that they ore being held back by their 
Governments. It is not surprising that the 
Oovernioents of Greece and Bn) garia, countiies 
which have just passed through two exhausting 
wars, should .'-eek to maintain their neutrality, It 
is difficult to see how Rumania can continue 
to do so. In tlie recent B.alkan struggle she took 
no part till towards the end when without fight- 
ing she secured a large slice of territory. But^ 
circumstances aie difTerent now, and if Rumanba 
does not come in as a combatant ehe may find 
that her territorial ambitions will receive no 
recognition. 1 have nlieady indicated what 
these ambitions are. In Transylvania, Bukowina, 
and Bessarabia there are millions of Rumanians 
and the Rumanian patriots dream of a Great 
Rumania containing over eleven million inhabit- 
ants and uniting under n national government 
all these scattered fragments of the Rumanian 
race. Only with the help of Russia can this 
dream bo even partially le.alised, and it will be 
surpnsing if ,n the course of the next few 
months Rumania does not seek to gain the free- 
dom of her compatriots in Transylvania who hare 
M long been sutlering from the domination of the 
Ilunganans, and if she is not found ranging her- 
mU on the Side of the Allies in the great 
® for tho freedom of nationalities 

ana or nations. 
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, J E ptopo,. in t1ii» 

'■Yl Lfs ,Liblo, from dotailo nulled from poU- 
tinil hieloiy those unwritten rules .«d 
prineiples Liel. ontueted the 
„„r Hussnlmen rulers in their 
other end with their neighbours of other ereeds. 

CACSUa BELLI. 

Verious ceuses contributed to 
Isl.iuin Indie. Desiie for see-tnide end land 
empire was probebly the 

earliest times. The invasions of the Ulh ce^ury 
eimed etlKioty end ptoder end J 

ZS“\h“'re.ult, ripened into the A^n 
kingdom of Delhi end the Mughal empi « ^ 

f"V"‘”-o«.1fCsrbor, "IdtoftS 

actuated the settlements Muh^^ then© 

Malabar and then- Vers with local ''“1““, ^ 
and with the Portuguese the 

that the one greafelenient m these 
iconoclastic real and dcsmo to make »»'e 
But the force of religion ha. been grifUy “ 

.ggeiuted The colonics of Mussulman Arabs m 
SMh set up . sovernraeul there, which was as 
reuiark.abl6 for religious tolerance as it w.m lor 
economic efficiency. The descendants of Arabs 
an,) Moorish settlers in Slal.bar d.spWed the r 
fanatiral cad against the fanatical Portuguese, but 
they had been bring for long age. ra that part of 
the country respecting the .ehgion. c^toio. 
and naages of the 

addition to wars between tbe Faiilifut and th 
InUdel, there were also wars 
sect of Muhammadens and anolbcr WMu 
a Sunni ruler made war on a Sb.ah king, the 
Shiah soldiers in th. employ of the f«nier^ldom 
showed any scrnples in dghling wdh brother- 
Shiahsintho army of the latter. Even men of 
the same sect thonght little of slaoghtering thm 
fellowTeligloniots when their leader had to wade 
to the throne through slaughter and civil war. 


Nor can it bo slid that theso wars were nioic 
conspicuous for humanity than the wars of the 
Islamites with men of alien faiths. 

C'OMBATAKTS. 

The ethics of warfare largely depend on the 
formation of a class of combatants subjected to 
diill and discipline, and the control possessed over 
them by those responsible for the conduct of hos- 
tilities. The armies of the period consisted of n 
sort of feudal array, of bands of mercenaries en* 
caged from time to time, and of a national mihtia 
recruited in rare cases by compulsory enlistment. 
Every Jagbirdar was bound to bring into the field 
a definite number of troops in accordance with tbe 
rank of i>wMStT6 held by him. European travel- 
lers like Bernier sUte that in important cam- 
paigns the people at large were bound to follow 
their ruler. Mercenaries were freely employed, 
especially in the declining days of Mughal rule, 
and they had no stomach for hard or consistent 
fighting. It una diflicult to maintain the rules of 
war in a motley army ns hose pay was mostly in 
arrears. The infantry wero a despised force,' 
There 'vere a few picked troops round the person 
of the king or emi>eror ; the rest were a mere 
rabble of foot soldiers and camp followers. The 
fate of a battle depended oa the conduct of the 
cavalry and the elephants of the line. 

Discipline in the Mughal army, already despi- 
cable in the eyes of Sher Shah, was hopelessly at 
fault in the days of Khafi Khan. Army organi- 
sation was defective too .as the troops belonging 
to the noblemen could '' not be easily got 
under and kept in co-ordination subject to 
the orders of the centinl controlling power. 
Tho absence of a chain of subordination among 
the sectional commanders was felt soon after a 
battle began. Absence of instruction in tactics 
must be held to account for the small number of 
officers as compared with the men in the Ktughal 
ai my lists. The fall of the Mughal empire was 
mainly due to these military difficulties. Such as 
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they wero, any effectual check on the horrors* of 
war on the field of battle niust have been difficult 
in most cases. 

WEArOXS OF AVAR. 

There is hardly any evidence of lestrictions os 
regards the •employment of instruments in war- 
fare. The swoid, spear and javelin, were in 
ordinary use, hut Cgliting was done also without 
such instruments. The army contained gladia- 
tors, wrestlers and boxers, besides flirigeis, ininera 
and mariners. It was obviously contrary to 
etiquette to attack an unarmed person with the 
aid of weapons or for a thrrd person to interfere 
when two were engaged in hand-to-hand combat. 
Mussalman gunnery was more efficient than that 
of the Hindus, thanks to the attention paid to 
artillery by the Turks and Egyptians. The guns 
shot not merely shot and shell aimed at tho life 
of the enemy, but materials calculated to indict 
torture on the flesh. Lead, rockets, explosives and 
Naphtha balls are mentioned by Mussalman 
writers of the Afghan period. Turks of the 
eleventh century seem to have used a ' magic 
stone which raised a thick fog to cause confusion 
in the ranks of the enemy.' But these are rare 
instances. Wariare was conducted as a rule with 
the ordinary instruments, not prohibited by the 
modern rules of international law. 

MEIUODS OP WanPARG 

It cannot be said that with the Muh.aminad.aiis 
warfare was a ‘ game governed by elaborate rules ’ 
as it was among the Hindus in ancient and 
medi.evol times. But a recent Avritor goes too 
tar when he says that the Muss.alman soldiert. 
were altogether unhampered by these rules 
of war. It is true that night-fighting and 
ambuscades were not plainly foibidden by 
the law and practice of Ulamite nations even 
in hlughal timts. Nor can it be said, as 
of Hindu ivsrfnre, that the men of the 
contending armies were comrades and compani- 
ons till the beat of drum drew them apart and 
after its resounding stopped the military opera- 
tions of the day. But these are instances where 
an invading army thought it its duty to i;ive' the 
enemy warning of its intended approach, and 
where peaceful negotiations were tried before 
hostilities were formally declared. FighUog was 
in most cases in the open plain and carried on in 
a bold straightforward fashion. Tbeto was a 
great tncasuro of chi\*alry in many of the wars. 
It may be said, on tho whole, that the open 
fighting of thb Mughal army stood in contrast to 
the guerilla A^arfaie and sharp reprisals of the 


Mahmttas. Ruses nnd stmtigoms were doubt- 
less employed on both sides. Instances tliere me 
where the surrender of nn enemy Avas hastened 
by poisoning the wells nnd vitiating their foo<l 
and drink, but tliese dishonourable device.s were 
very rarely used, indeed. 

EXEJIV PEIWOX. 

Scanty regard Avas shown to tho pereon of the 
enemy. It is true that soldiers who applied for 
quarter were granted their request in normal 
cases. B.amni sped illy mentions tho fact that 
Ahiuddin refused quarter to the Mongol invad- 
ers. But Mughal conquerors even the best 
of them took an inhuman pride in erecting 
pyramids of the heads of the fallen enemy. Cap- 
tuied sj»ie8 of course suffered a cruel death. Cap* 
tm-ed rebels Aveiii imjuiled or put to death with 
cxcruci.aling torture. It must bo borne in mind, 
however, that w© are E{>eaking of mediieval times 
when horrors of war were great among other 
nations ns well. Purchos says of Akbai's empire 
that “ there is no instance ^n the world’s history 
of buch a kingdom having been Avon not only 
with so small an amount of human euffering but 
with so j>OAitive a relief from opi)ressioo." Tliis 
Uoguagd of exaggeration certvinly contains an 
element of truth and may be made much of 
by one ambitious of obtaining a comparatii'e 
estimate. 


EXEMV CIIATIACIGR. 

Enemy character was acquired not merely by 
those who fought in the field but by their family 
and dependents. The rapture of women and 
childi-en belonging to tho combatants wa-s an 
unknown thing till the time of the Khaljis. But 
it became the fashion in later times that the 
women should pass into the harem of the con- 
queror and sometimes be sold into slavery with 
their children. The great AkUar introdued a 
change for tho bettor in this respect. In the 
seventh ye.ar of his reign he ordered that the 
wives, children nnd dependents of captives taken 
inswap ehould bo fj-ee from niolestation nnd bo 
neither sold nor kept in slavery according to the 
practice then in vogue. “ If the Imsbind pursue 
an evil courbe, what fault is it of the wife ? And 
if the fiither rebel, how can the childi-en be 
blam^?’’ ItisdiflicuU to determine, however, 
to what extent this counsel of perfection was 
cnmetl into execution. That women and child- 
ren were capthred ns piisoners of war i« clear in 
the chromclos. The T.iiikh-i-Alfi mentions au 
lUbUnTO in the jeai l.-iG? and the T«bakat-i- 
Akbari in 1581. Tho lands and effects of au 
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enemy nUo actiuired enemy lomTo! 

„ek ot vilhgee -..a F'kge ot ‘o;” ""V ntay* 

Ihe incidents of , „„„.comlmtnnt 

ance consequent on jrf ° rnsny 

the nmsims ot Sher Shnh ■ ),„t o! little 

the agidenltarist all out let»ee» 

nrofit." Xbough ; the lear, 

Sgetent states orco^^^^^^ 

St^b^wSs il rnecessatiesof life The 
Z„. Shad their tight, of property and trade 
respected by the belligerenta, 

Mtheprop=e3.tate^-^^ 

selves. Even neutral territory '”X 

i^ty” Uhe c^STthey mah: 

Mughaltimes. The X “nrrer, 

ltK«rr«rety; te 

X,n!^"Jre7yen 

tha enemy the residence of the uwm 
Sayyids and Holy men peaces ot 

devastation. The temples n»J«d 

infidel worship were most y P .. j-uins. 

to the ground, and -'"y'" ^r ^ m"de. 
One broad exception has, t-Sgtory a sarnrU- 

Tho Mongol race has shown m h.sto^ \ ^J^pro. 
ing regard for the artistic ^^^^/itions «nd^P^ 
ducts of the countries ciuupcred ^ 

Though instances of ^‘‘’jdahsni may y 

cited, they did not go so far as J ^bi* 

Tlieif objects were less specimens 

tcclure and sculpture than the nne »!«=*. 
ot the iconogropher’s art. 

tebmisatios of war. 

M’ar had a glorious end, when it 
cdbya treaty. The conqueror addressed tne 


eunqneroJ as son and the 1”“» 

relalionship. Then presonls ""‘»,,;,Xs dm 

t‘:rdL“«!e\asror.‘'dUrsn,ie,nott^^^^^^ 

snhmlssion or I»m,ral --WaXrronder.d to 

Z'lLdo^r. was usnally allowed to march out 

^ithhS &mily.nd .trect. But there were numer- 

ous exceptions to this ruiew 

The coDciuerov took possession not only ot the 

ivs;r:v%rM’utr.i‘» 

the locality, they were generally allowed to re 
main, it they were agriculturista ; otbewise they 

were liable to be driven out or “Xx ifftly 

could bo subjected to the yon. or poll-tax il they 
were not ot tbo faith. But little else ’'•» *“”8''' 
in the land by the new masters. Peaceful com- 
merce revived with redoubted vigour owing to its 
suppression during the continnanoe of 

The life of the Indian village went on as of old 

and even such changes as were attempted were^f 
hardly any political significance. As tur 
Hunter pL it. “the Muhamuiedan conqueror 
never succeeded in really forcing their system on 
the races of India." 


COSCLUSIOS. 

Such were the rules of warfare, so far as one 
could Ecneralise from the facts of tnilitery his- 
lory liocal customs were, doubtless, divergent ; 
and rules which were in vogue at one time were 
discarded by a later generation. There was 
nothing of the nature of an ‘ International Law, 
which nations felt themselves bound to observe. 
But recent events lead us doubt whether the pre- ■ 
eent times ore really far ahead of the mediaival.* 
Of whAt avail is the work laboriously done in the 
‘ PaUce of Peace ' at the Hague when the Halls 
of Kultur rejoice over the sinking of the * I alsba, 
cJory in acts of submarine piracy, and applaud 
the massacres of, Louvain and Dmnnt, of 
Aerechott and of Senlis ? 



THE DANGER OF DRAWN WARS 

BY PROF. H. P. FARRELL, 


T tho time of writing— April 12 — it n»ay be 
taken as absolutely certain that tlie 
German offensive is at an end. In Uie 
'^1' west they ill not advance nnoUier step. 

If in the terrihlo days of October and November 
they failed to pierce the allied line, notwithstand- 
ing a\\ the ndvantageo which numbers, long and 
c.»reful preparation, splendid equipment, and a 
plentiful supply of all munitions gave them, bow 
can they hope to do so now, when all these 
a4vav.tivge.s bsing sbeaAUy transferred to the 
Allies ? Even the staunchest and most confident 
German soldier regards the position in the west 
only as a stalemate. Paiis therefore is safe, and 
so is all of fair France that has escaped the terrible 
hand of the invader. Similarly England need 
have no fears — if she ever had any — of an inva- 
sion. If the German fleet declined lo fight in 
the early dajs of the war when it was relatively 
stronger than it is to-day, there is an ever 
increasing te-oson why it should now view the 
prospect of a battle with just as much disfavour. 

If it does come out and fight, the chances aie 
overwhelmingly against it, but it is mote than 
likely that the fleet will be kept intact os a valu- 
able asset in the inevitable haggling which will 
precede the signing of the treaty of peace. The 
sinking of English merch.-int vessels by German 
submarines will doubtless continue W'e niay 
oven hear of more serLil raids on the English 
coast, although since our a-ulors and airmen have 
given the enemy something to think about at 
/.eebrugge, these raids seem to have ceased 
Nevertheless they may occur again But these 
\ aic-caids, and the so-called submaxin© blockade 
are not part of an oig.aniscd oflensive — or if they 
aro, then it is the feeblest and most foolish oflen- 
sivQ ever undertaken. Rather they aie to be 
- regarded as the spiteful ond vicious blo«s of 
defeated and disappointed men. 

Similarly on tho eastern frontier the Germans 
bavo sbot tbeir bolt and it has fnilod of its maik. 
The Uit great effoit against 'Warsaw from the 
north has pi-oved tcuitle>.«. \ portion of Ituesiaii 
territory has been occupied, but here, ns in the 
west, it may bo aaid “ thus far and no Kirlber.” 

As for the ’allies of the Germans, so far from 
taking the offensive, they are hard put to it to 


maintain themaelvcv ag.vin&t tho attinkB of the 
Allien. It is long eince wo heaid of any attack 
by the Austiians against Reiaia. They aio baiely 
holding their own against tlio llussians in the 
C.vtlKithians. The Turkish niovetnent in the 
Oaucasua has hetn decisively checked. Tho attack 
on Eg) pt was never an) thing but a futile deinon- 
stration. Tho he.ad of the» I’crsmn Gulf is in 
Ui itish liands. 

fjimibtrly throughout the Empiie — in South 
A/nca, ia Egypt, in India, the cinibsnries of tho 
Gernian government have done their worst. 
Trouble has certainly been stined up, but it has 
been suppressed owing to the btauncli loyalty of 
all parts of the Empire and the wise nnd prompt 
measures of the Imperial and other governments 
and no result has been achieved. 

Rut it does not follow that because our enemies 
have re.ac]ied the limit of their offensive, that vve 
may breathe freely, and declare that all danger is 
at an end. On the contrary, never thi'oiigbout tlie 
war has there been a juncture vvboo it has been 
more necessary to set our shoulders resolutely 
to the wheel and topeindt of no relaxation of 
our efforts until the t.ask that confronts us has 
been completely achieved. We are opposed to an 
enemy who not only fights valiantly and efficient- 
ly in the field, but also insidiously nnd unscrupu- 
lously in diplomacy, and it is in this l.atter Lind 
of warfaie that we must now be on our guard. 

If the German offensive has now come to an 
end it is equally certain that tho forward move- 
ment of the Allies has not yet "begun. Suppose 
the war were to come to an end now, what would 
bo the position I The Germans bold Belgium — all 
but a few square miles — a consider.able portion of 
the fairest and wealthiest districts in France, and 
eastern Poland. Opposed to this, the Allies hold 
Galicia and some of the less important German 
colonies. Not a single square mile of German 
territory is at present occupied by tlie Allies. Is 
not the balance immeasurably in favour of the 
Gormans 1 What then ? M’ell, it is the task of 
tbo Allies to throw the enemy back until he is at 
last driven to make a stand for the defence of tho 
Fatherland, and then to carry on their ollensive 
movement until the Germans themselves shall feel 
the horrors of the warfare wherewith they have 
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,l.v«BUtc,l their reighbo..rs. »nd » 

he liriven to sue for such terms of F ■ ^ 

Miles shall bo di'-l'osed to grant them. 

™ Tr “t nrw 

this task 'Ihero aie two ways in which it mny 
L „c;omrlish.d. The first is to ^ 

ght on the German hue, 

,.st, and to drive the enemy back stop by step 

by sheer hard fighting. E a-M 

the mind shrinks from contemplat.nB the 
loss of life and bloodshed rvh.ch 
entails. Shall -so find our 

trencbes any e.asior than that the G 

selves did when they attacked the British jm 
tion, tor instance, at Ypres ! And >t ^ “ 

remembered that the Gerrnnns 1>“™ “ 
time to prepare a series ” 

behind their outlying dotenocs, jJ,” 

the grand series of fortiEcatlona 
Whine, All these positrons can ho , 

hnhly wlierr once the Germans have 
their retrograde moveinent, and .jg^j 

quence dispirited, and rt ^^1'.,!’®' s. easier 
the successrre attacks of the Allies , ,/jggg 
of accomplishment than the first manv 

the easrmlties have yet Seht 

hundreds of tlroosanda before the end '* ■" “SM. 
while the waste of money and mumUorrs 
appalling to contemplate. The Bo'®* , j 

thSr task on the east no e,“i« * I,,'" 

Allies on the west. Tsvice ®";‘ .‘'"V;*™ 
found tire German network of strategic ” > 

nn rnsrrperablo bar to the invasion of Prossia. 
nevertheless there are no obsticle. . 

sion of Gerniany which cannot e ® . 

numbers and determination, 
nnd material is great enough to tern j 
minded amongst us. 

The second way in ^^ich the Germans^T 
be brought to their knees is by 5®, 
of ^rwition brought above by a ngi • 

•llus process is already in hand, and .ts 
eirects‘ are being keenly felt in Germa^ It 
is slaw but very sure. By this 

■should bo driven to surrender at the veryjateat 
by the Summer of lOlG. At first eight this 
method seems less costly than the . 

it is to be doubted whether the 
very much less in a prolonged trench warfare ttan 
in a shorter but more vigorous 
ment. Certainly the cost in ^ 

greater. Mr. Asquith has stated that the war w 
costing England a million nnd a 
day. That means that it it is earned on for a 


year from now, England will haio to «";> 

nf trade and the cessation of industry . Ihe niin 
of SrLny may be complete, but bcfoio the end 
?aa Wo"' of ■” ‘Irtougltout t he Emp.ro 

trahave tcH the pinch, and Biitalli will have felt 

“ method may ho adopted—nd ptoha- 

' Uv it will he a combination of the two, ■“'lEing 
in not so great. Ion, of lit. as tli«t tovolvcd m 

an immedito nnd deeperato « »» ‘h® 

German tranches, nor in cnoh a 'f 

would result from a prolonged blockade ) et 

novcrtheless demanding great and 
have tried to show that the .acrificn that will bo 
demanded of ps me such as to dismay the weak- 
he-atted. This is Gennany’s opportunity. Seeing 
that she cannot obtain that dominion of the world 
Sell she set eiit to obtnin ; seeing that the 
prolengalionofthe war meana rum to liomlf 
?hewill doubtless try to work “P"" 

' tears and to obtnin the best terms that she can 

ter herself by negetiation. She may offer to 
return to the ttam giio f™" 

offer to allow those colonies which h«te been 
wrested from her to remain in the hands of the 
Allies. There is no doubt that there are peopfe 
to the tanks of the latter, who, dismayed by the 
nrosnect of the sacrifices demanded by n prolonga- 
tfon of the war, would with avidity seise upon such 
terms, anil should they be refused hy the allied 
coveriments, would form the nucleus of a “Stop 
the war" party, which would become a great nud 
ever-increasing embarrassment to the goveinments 
to the accomplishment of their task; Even now 

there are signs of the growth of such a party. 

From the /taffy Hail of 27th February, I quote 
the following:— 


Utlhera be i^o 'pen*! cnee thf 

ProTrtiOT PiECu. Let u* make teFrne wiln a 

J? ,ill ,tr(tnc’ erother Profesioi— thii ore 

ot Oirord-p'eeOit that thfre riitll be no humiliation of 
r'.wmanT GermenT, who hii *p«rFd nothing, ehill her- 
?whrj;.rea Tlio n.P.hh,cre of Belg.um, laouvain, 
Rhetm»-*^»il muht be forgoUen end forgiven lest the 

feelioge of tSeiuDsny should be hurl. 

feelings of outraged justice, of indignation 
may be left B'ide. Even from the point of 
rfew of our own eellish fears nothing could 
be more di'^astroua than to make peace with 
Germany “still strong.” Should we make 
peace now on the terms which Germany would 
offer, nothing is more certain than that the 
the passage of a few years will see us plunged 
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onco again into this titanic conflict, which will be 
waged with even gre.iter fierceness and bitterness 
on both sides. Even to, take the moat optimistic 
view, we could not hope to ho relieved of tlmt 
incubus of huge armaments which has been 
the scourge of Eiu-opo for the Last forty years. 
Rut it is useless to hope to bo let off so lightly. 
History, which has furnished us with bo many 
les'ons and analogies for the present war, onco 
again tells us plainly that if we do not bring 
Germany to her knees now, we shall all be at one 
another’s throats again within a decade. 

Twice during modern times has England had to 
wage war for the liberties of Europe — ns well ns 
to safeguard lierself — against the onslaughts of a 
would-bo world conqueror, just as she js doing 
to day. In the one case tho enomy was 
Louis XIV,, in the other it was Napoleon. Inci- 
dentally the Kaiser 'NVilliam II. is said to have 
set both of these before him for an example. 
One wonders why he has not been warned 
,by iheir disastrous failures. Against Louis 
XIV. England (ought all through the reign 
of ■William III. along with her alRes for 
the defenca of the Low Countries. Against the 
ouslaughts of the French that great General, 
Wil mm, made a gallant and successful stand, 
but although he checked them he could not 
defeat them. The war dragged on from 1689 
till 1G97. There was a party then opposed to 
the war, as it is feared there may be uow. Tlie 
Engllahmen of the day could not see their 
danger. They did not put their hearts into the 
war, nor back up their gallant king. In 1697 
was concluded the Peace of Rjswick, practically 
on the basis of the ilatits r},ic aule What 
was the consequence ? In 1702 England had to 
embark on the war of the Spinish succession--a 
•'“d more costly war than the one 
which had been indecisively concluded in 1697, 

In 1793 England embarked on tho war with 
1 evolntionary France, a war which commencing 
lor the^ salvation of Europe from anarchy, re- 
vived it-self into one of defence against Napoleon. 
This war was brought to an end by the Peace of 
Amiens in 1802 — a peace which was practically a 
cognition of the gtatir* >jvo aute. In exactly 
lifty-ono weeks after signing this peace, England 
and trance were at war again, and continued nt 


war till 1814. Even this wa.s not suflicient. 
When tho Pence of Paris was eigned in tlie latter 
year, it ceomed that all danger from Nnpoleon was 
at an end. Yet Waterloo hod to bo fought l>eforo 
ho was finally defeated. 

If tlicso examples nro not enough, we turn to 
tho wars with Franco in tlio middle of tho 18th 
century. In 1744 Fiance and England com- 
menced to fight about their overseas possessions. 
No decisive lesult was reached, and in 1748 was 
signed tho tieaty of Aix-Ia-Cimpelle, with the 
inevitable restoration of conquests. But the 
causes of livahy wore not removed, and in 175C 
commencod'tho Seven Years' War, which after- 
much bloodshed and losses nt last brought tho 
m.atter to a decision. 

Is not tho les-son driven home? History teems 
with examples of the danger of dr.awii wars. Ask 
any schoolboy, why, when tho Persians in- 
vading Greece received a check at Jf.arathon in 
490 B.C., they come again in 4C0 ; why the truce 
between Athens and Sparta in 421 B.O. in the 
midst of the Peloponncsion war came to naught ; 
why he is troubled with the details of three Punic 
wars in Roman History, and not merely one? 
The answer is always the same. The most 
superficLa) reading of history should prove to the 
most convinced p-acifleist that the only way to 
bring about a lasting peace between ourselves and 
Germany is either for us to submit to Germany’s 
demand for world dominion, or else to dmw her 
teeth and deprive her of the power of doing any 
harm in the future. There is no middle course. 
If the dead bodies of our brothers — Britons, 
Colonials, Christians, Jlussalmnns, Hindus, Sikhs — 
do not crj' out to us to finish the work for which 
they bavo BO gladly laid down their lives, let us 
think of our own precious skins and let each one 
of ua enshrine in our hearts the words which the 
Prime Minister first uttered in November of last 
year, and repented aith solemn enipha.‘=is in the 
House of Commons on the first of March: — 

TVe »h»ll never iheath tlie eword, which we here 
not li^Uj drewD, until Belgium recovers in full 
^eesure all. end more than all, aha haa aacrifleed, until 
Freece la adequately secure against the menace of 
"•*J®***'*"’ **'*^‘* the amaller nationalities 

of Europe are placed upon an unasaailablo foundation, 
and until the miliUry domination of Prussia la wholly 
and finally destroyed 
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loweat rank in loiantry rcgim . gj^-eant," theUf 

C.,.lrT, . borpor.l I. 'd"'”'"* “ , "efr. « • fdB" 

fr tank being unknown. ^ f •,,. from le. W- 

wo .Hip.. oS 111. 1.11 "i" -“d 

CoTo;f:”.'l‘ .“dToo*..! ■” •d'd 

“cOURT-UABT^AlI-A court o( military ot iwral 

oWcera. < .j war Teiseli bmllpri- 

CRUISER —A terra fnto tmioub cUaeee 

mariiy foratecd. j;®® p,oieeUd. Abaltlecmuer 

and ate either prof cled or “ P . .iiohtly inferior to 

i. . t..l bool ”bo.. .ra."?"* 
those ot the ttrongett baUle«bip». tsc 
CB'CtStKS. 


OOIBVSSIER.-A .oIJi.i "bo '»*'■ ‘ 
'"•uSD.GKOUNU.-Gr.uoa which i. not c.wr.a b. 


-TeCLABATIOK OP LONDO^N -A a.— 

F"or.”io o^o.sa .b._^p™ci. 

■' '’?h. ebS pel. .ei..d “PO” 

‘d 

“'ApV-niJER -A ,1.11. officer in Ihc Roy.l, N*»y lo'd 
.“., Z ?p.ci.i aow 0' a.ci,.b.„.«w„ci...n,c.- 

“S'EPlBOy.-To change formation from column Into 

''"depot.— T he headnuaitera ot a regiment, 

herPaTCIIES.— O theial metaagoi. i 

llHAcSilENT.-A body ot troop, detained for 

*^isCIPLlNE.— Order, training, miiilery law. 
uniTAtfR —The French term tor Cuetoma Home. 
dragoon.— A aoldier trained to aerro Cilber 

*'‘*nilFSStNG"sT VTION —A place where the wounded . 
.,?SoBS .na.i.wa.ai.b;ih. p.r....i • 

inTndia where the bullet, were ratde for the epeoial 
niirnoaoei ii'hting acaimt P*lhan» and other frontier 
?rih«s who«e%it»hty wa» »«oh that the ordinary P*Wern 
of bullet failed lo put them 

The dum-dum bullet under tho ^IpeI ntm 

need in strugglee between cirilieed Powere. 

«rr buHet can be coneerted into a dum-dum by cutting 

off the point 

DYNAH I TE,- An crploeiro uied in mining ae well as 
*" ECHELON.-A formation ol aucceaeiro and parallel 

unite facing in the aamc direction each on the flank of 

and to the rear ol the unite in front of it. 

EMBRASSURB.— A channel through the parapet ot 
a fort Ihrousb which the gun ie tired. « 

ENFIDADB-FIRC.— Fire which sweepe troops or 

defences from a flank. i„ .w.iUrv 

ERROR OP THE DAY.— A term used in artillery 
practice to denote the amount of correction which must 
in made in the eloration of a big gun on account of the 
tenipwature of tho atmoapherc, too pressure of the 

barometer and the -luahty of the light. 

tioua ha. 0 been brought to aiich a pitch of perfection that 
tbe amount otciror re-iuiring correction alter a trial 
ahot at a distance ot b.WOO yard, may not amount lo a 

*"^PtON.kGE.-Th6 act ot spying upon an enemy. 
See SpiBX, - . 

EVACUATE.— To withdraw from, a town, fort or 

^''esVeDITIONARY.— B elonging tn an expedition or 
force going away to accomplish acme purpoie 
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EXPr.DlIIONAUY FOUCE.-A miliUry unit coo- 
littii'K ot Ik detinito nuiuber of men, is organized in 
Umea of pease, which is ready for aending ta foreign 
parte on the declaration ot war. Guch a force le ade- 
quately equipped with all atores and auppliea. 

FARRIER. — A smith who ahoea ’hones. 
FIELD'ARUY. — That portion of the army in the field 
not shut up in foi treesci, coast defences or gartuona. 

FIELD-MARBHAL. — An officer ol tho highest rank 
in tbe army. 

FIELD UKITS. — Mobile units of tho Field Army. 
FIUUTING TUUOPS consist of inftolry, mount- 
ed infantry, caralry, artillery, flying corps and cogincera. 

FLANK, — Tho right or left extremity of tho front of an 
army. This la ahvaya a rutnerable puiot, unless it reata 
upon a Btrong fortreai or some great natural obatacio 
sucbaaawido river. The Allies in the bsttio ot (ho 
Marne rested their left on the fortress of Pane and 
their right on the fortress of Verdun This rendered 
a German turning movement practically impossible. 

FORCES IN THE FIELD.— The whole of the 
military forces mobilised in the theatre of operations 
under the command of the Commander-in-Cbiet. 

FORCE MAJEUR. — Superior force . Coinpuleion. 
FOREIGN LEGION.— A term giren to iniiitary 
bseds raised in Great Britsio from among foreign- 
****'^**'^ therein. Among these may be mentioned 
T 1 • Foreign Legion, organized by Chevalier 

^igi Ricci, andthe Foreign Legion raised by Csptsm 
Webber. Foreign legions of tbis kind wero used by 
Garibaldi in ISOtJ, and during the Franco- Pnissiaa 
war, 

FORTIFICATIONS.— The works erected to defend 
a place against attack. 

FURLOUGH,— Leave of absence liotn lerrice lor a 
time. * 

FUSILIER.— An infantry soldier who weira abeai- 
•hin cap; formerly who was aimed with a fuml. 

GARRISON —A body ot troops in a fort or town to 
defend it igainst an enemy, 

GENERAL. — The coiamaudcr of an army or division 
ot an army. 

GENERAL HEADQUARTERS.— The headi|uailM» 
ot the CoinmandCT-in-ChicI m the Field. 

.(3ENEVA CONVENTION. — A document signed in 
ISUI, whereby civilized nations guaranteed tho neutral- 
>tj of all engaged in tending tho sick and wounded 
in war time. Bee Rsd Cross. 

GENEVA CROSS — A red cioss on a white ground, 
which by an international convention is recognized a* a 
■■gn of the military medical and hospital lervice all oter 
tha world. The unauthorized use of tho Geneva cross 
punishable in time of peace, aod its 
misuse in time ot war is held to place the mtsnser oot- 
aide tho pale of civilization. Bee Hrd Cross. 

GRENADIER.— One of a regiment of footgoarda: 
formerly one who threw giensdca. 

GUARD. — A term urualiy applied to a small nniobcr 
of wen under a non-conimisiioned officer to art aa 
sentries. “‘Charging the Ousrd,' ii, in prsi.olime,a 
pictuieaque ceremony, seen at its best at tbe Hone 
Guards, at Whitehall, 8.W. 

GUERlLLiA.— Ahttle war ; one who earnes on an 
irregiiUr war. 

OTIRRILliA WARFARE. — This is a term epplied to 
deaultiry methods employed by savage tribes or comba- 
tants lahabitiog a mountsinous country. 


GUNS are described either by the weight of shell 
they fire or the calibre, i.d, breadth of the bore. For 
inataocc, our field guns are known as JMbs guoi ; 
this refers to the weight of their shell. On the other 
hand howitzers arc known as 6 inch, 6 inch, or 10 inch 
and thus refer to tbe cilibre of the gun. Tbe esieo- 
tiat difference between a field gun and a howitzer is 
that the former fires shrapnel shell with a flat Irsject- 
ory, thst is to say, as nearly as possible parsticl to the 
ground ; the hnnilzcrs fire a very heavy shell. It is short 
in length and its shell goes up very high in (he air 
and descends a Steep angle. This enables it to 
lire on tiencfies hidden behind hills. TJic howitzer csn 
firoe.thcr shrspnet ora shell filled with a high explo- 
sive such as lyddite. AVo also poiicss heavy battsnei 
aucb aa tho gues filing SO lbs. or 60 lbs. shells. These 
guoahsro a long range, 10,000 yards, and are used 
when the ordinary field gun cauiiot reach the target. 

HAGUE TRIBUNAL —A permanent internatioeal 

court consisting of the representatives of 4t nstions, 
lostiluted at tlia suggestion of tho Tssr of Russis and 
sitting at the Pesco Palace at tho Hague (Hollsod), 
built at Ihe expense of &Ir. Andrew Uamegie. Since 
)902 sercrsl important matters have been laid before 
tho Court and settled sstisractonly. In tha event of 
tha liibunsl being called upon to tear a suit, it is necei- 
•ary for tha contending parties (A) to agree upon (ha 
tubject-insUer of diepute, (D) to appoint arbitrators, 
sad, if necessary, an umpire, (c) to aiibniit the ease 
through counsel or agents. English and Fifncit ara 
tha languages used at the Court. 

IIAVERS.ACK.— A bag in which a loldier carries Lil 


IlELlOGRAri).- An lostrument used for fisthieg 
aiguale when tbe sun is ihiaieg. 

HONOURS OF WAR.— A term uied In Cspltuia* 
("I'icb SCO), by which surrendered troops are 
allowed to march out with colours displayed, drums 
besting, bayonets fixed and Swords drawn. 

HOSTAGES. — A person held by government or mili- 
tary authorities with a view to secure the duo pcrfoim- 
an<» (.feome undertaking; or to whom personal violence 
** certain conditions are not fulfilled. 

HOWITZER — A short light ennnon for throwing 
Bhells in a bombardment, llowtirers h&re recently been 
introduced and may be classed as Aiff/.f and Ileaip field 
nowbzeri The former have calibres up to about 5 

HOWITpRS. HEAVY are more powerful but not so 
V '’"'y cases of absolute necea- 

INFAWuv"^ fortifications, ete. 
ot **5 A coinpanysri sectioni 

Stf.Si.TO ® ‘ 

Abngade=l battalions. Strength 1 OtX) men. 
artilletTard"™^ Brigades. (With divisional 

Armv Uort.f troops.) Strength IS.Gt'U men. - 

Gorps=2 diTiixoni. ® ’ 

and ha? U from qA «>f 12Ball.hon. 

paries of eDRlneers ^o/- B“‘'»it'e»'^v»fle]dcota- 

lUvtaervicM 'epp'j. Signal and trios- 

^<k ?" '■ '■■"■"r 

**sok/«UfcNT8.— Those who rise fa rebellion, 



A DicniNAiiy OP miuiaiit teems. 




INVESTIHO • fortrex i« lli«proi».« 

.arxarfing ,t .nd o.ilUng oil “‘•.““I* 

.upplles MO reach it from outside, ft can then lie rc 

-rn pariicola.l, 

""lEGAlTeNDEH.-A term applied 
..nooi Uud. of coin.go. When ^ 

U.,, gold .od D.ok ol *"j'“J.7,'“„d bj ?,.d,.«r.. 

'.".'p’rK'sr'.." 0.0 bo o"”p-£ 

1 Ko’x'i’or.om* ‘oS 1. «o ‘bo P'oo'r*,: 
\l“ld;^.‘J.^?oX"b“^.'""f ‘bo 

T.SV'’°Ol!"FRONw|fsVEN.-A 
force of horsemen raised by Col. Driicon » 
among men r«ho hare aecn active lerviee « var 
P„l.®0l lb. U.,.i.h E.pi.0. .od •JP'O;."? “s'lilbd, 

S■.o!!!?.rC"•V.^'^.''.d^b■." .o-‘oo‘ »' b.™ 

body of men for compuUary "”‘^y..nnll. reaUict^ 

la timea of national cincigency. lti« but in times 

to a cUu. e p., to men between ‘f *. in t^^* 

of great danger, a ftvr< en vww neraon, 

all able-bodicd men ate required to lerv^ m P««’ • 

•' UTOTraT-‘«tls"V.V.U.i^^ . C.pU,o. 

inihtity operation*. “ . .fficienev and 

those whiefi are kept in • Jitale of tfficiency^ana 
usually ordered immediately thellne " 

of war. The honour of being on he " ''f 
in tho British Army belong, to 'he 

a.“NE'.r.ir.s''s :i; : 

ten the case in tho reninaular W.r, when W^lrngton 
kept in touch with hia base, s t , Eng an , y 
d.seiabarkatioB points as be proceeded «" 

>Then an army is m camp the tents of the «r' 0 “» "gi 
mentaareatringedin'Minc." acroa. which the oU.er 

‘oV'ji;®™ .cAwn -Tb. 

communication by rail road and narigaWo waterway 
between the army and its base. , , »./.»« with 

l.URNETLE.— A work conaiating of four faces, 

the two aidefaces affording Are to Ihe flanks. 

LYDDITE— An explosive made at J.ydd i» • 

U is believed to be a mixture of J”®"® .V’,, 

and guncotton, and la of a bright yellow , ' 
verytale to handle as it requitea an w^jemcly yo'eM 
>^.dwtod.tor.at«it; in.ide tho ch»rgo of th.ebell.a* 
powerful detonator. Jlclinite. used in the Pr®"ch Army 
and Navy, and Shimose. used in ’ ^-.iJ 

are practically identical, and Turpioite. „ 

explosive, of which much has been heard • 

very similar. All these preparations burn quietly when 

'''llACmNH nUNS._Tb... 

baUisUo properties of the “o^'^n infantry iiHi^ ena 
capable of delivering a heavy, lapld flte. Jte DJ 


™„ ...ii, a.iix. »<» 

fesisiSss 

— r.n* n.,bu,y 

‘“ilAiiTIAI.I.AW.-Ac.il.bl proc.aure by ..biih .11 ■ 

wUteve? that are justiHable to secure the aucceaa of 

T-d.itnct. and Iho peaceable behaviour of citizens. 
Under martial law offender* in*v be *hoh The detence of 
the Realm Act which wa* passed 

declaraUon ol war conalitute* a modified form ef martial 
Un civinc the military authorities ample powers to 

.o.af«t mbUr, 0F.t.ll0b., bb* ™> 

abrogating Iho common-law rights ... 

masking a fortress or an ni my in a fertreia con 
aUt* in keeping the gsi riaon of tho fortresi or the army 

under auch^clo^se observation that it cannot leave tho 

fettresa without being allacked. . 

MEUCENARIEB.— Soldiers who servo foreignera for 
‘‘‘"mERCuS.NT CRUISEUS.-A commereial Tease), 
usually an Atlantic “liner ’ which, in * 

aubaidy granted to tho owner for oaTrybg the 
waUa, Ishold at the disposition ol the Admiralty for hire 
orpwtchaae in tune of war. When taken orer by Govern- 
ment they are converted into “ armed cruisers and 

mainly used a* transport* for troops 

MllADA— A body of citizen loldier* who do not 

servo permsuently in lime of peace. , . 

MINE ON LAND.— A charge of high cxploitTB 
buried in the ground and arranged 8o ns to explode 

when tho enemy’* troops aro over it. 

MINE-LAYERS.— A term used todescribn aabip, not 
neccasarily built for navjl purposes, which va»vie?a 

caruo of explosive Boaliog mines and diipoaea of them 

■t various points in the viciiuly of harbours andin 
aballowacas. 'These mines are so constructed that they 
eiplode on coming into contsrt with a vessel. These 
acta of hcatility aro circumvented by mean* of mine traw- 
ler* apceially commissioned by the British Admiralty for 
purposes of sweeping the set* where mines are suspected 
to ha laid. , , , , 

MINE SUBMARINE consists of a steel receptacle 
containing a powerful charge of high explosive, usually 
from aOOlb. to 1 0001b. of guncotton rroored or drift- 
ing below or on tho surlnce of the water. There aro 
aeveral types of mine. The beat known sie contact 
laines meb as have been sesttered by llic Germans in 
the North Sea Tlieee ate anchored by a cable to a 
weight at the bottom of the sea and so aranged as to re- 
main some Oft. or lOft. below the surface whatever 
the state of the tide. 'They eve exidoded when a ship 
strikes igsinst them, tho blow either firing a detonator 
or causing Ihn ignition of Iho charge by chemical 
action— breaking a tube containing sulphuric acid whkh 
Area smalt quaotity of chlorate of potash. A diSerent 
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type of nv.ne usoil fur tlie defence of harbouri, and ii 
fired by electricity from the ehore when #ii enemy'* hhip 
is abure them, A mip of the minefield, or aystcm of 
mines, is placed in the Cciog station end tho poaition 
of the ship is shown on it by a eatncra-ohseura, ‘riio 
observer in the station watches and protsea the key 
which completes the circuit when the enemy's vessel la 
over the mine 

MOlilLlZVTJON.— The process by winch an army 
or navy is converted fiom a peice to a war footinR. 
Tho visible siRii of mobilizition is tho caUiitR out of 
reservists. A well OTRniiirci\ force va elways scady 
for rapid mobihzalion, and not outy has the meana at 
hand faraummoninR nion to their regiments orahips, but 
provides for them elothing, feedin;:, oto , Mobiliaatiou 
also includes the carrying out of du(i’’ito plana relating 
to the disposition of men and sViips ah carein ly lhoii;tht 
out in advaoco. Partial inobituitions, conducted under 
another guise, are often conducted m times of peace, 
but complcto mobihrition of Uussinn troops was tho 
nominal cause of Uermany deelaung war against 
Uussia. 

MORALH. — A term applied to tho spirit tbatanimatrs 
an army, the sum total of the pvyehologv of each soldier 
composing it. Morale may bo dotoruuned by an loitasl 
success or failure, and its (luahty may bo a deciding 
factor in the outcome of a war. 

MOItVTORlUU— A lepalired prO’eis aunounced by 
Royal ProeUinstion bv which the acceptors of bills of 
eiouacgeare sbsoivcd from meeting thorn when they 
become due, during the term of the moratormiD. t>o the 
aospeoiion ol the London Stoci, Cvi.hsnge, due to tlie 
deeleratlnn of war, a ehoit Aa of Caraliameot was put 
through with the design of affording eubstsntial relief in 
regard to a great number of QnancivI obligations. 

MORTAUd are heavy ai«ge ertiltcr) of a calibre 
which le much larger than a ho'vtizcr sod are used 
against the strongest worki of the enemy, auih as 
modern Urge tortiesses end against guns protected by 

MUSKCTltY.— Diidiaigo of a number of inii>kets 
(firearms). 

HATUKAIAZtTlON -The process by win. Ii a cUim 

is made to tliepisscisioa of Qriti',h citi/onahip Persons 
arc deemed to bo Dritieh aiibjcott if born in llis 
Majesty's dominions, vTDCther nf llritish Oi of I'uregin 
parents, or if cliiKlern or grandchildren of natural born 
Uritish subjects, wherevrr born Thoordinsiy mnv of 
becoming a Uritish subject is by fulfilling the rccjoire* 
\ meats ol the "Naturalization Act. 'the applicant 

/ mint either havo rcsidvd in tho United Kingdom fur a 

I term of not tcis than fire yoers, or have bMn in the 

service) of the Crown for a similar lie mast also 

furnish evidence of his intention, wbrn natoralized, either 
ol veaiding iw the United K'.nsdoi*. or of sevvirg under 
the Crown. All applications for cerlifl'vtesof naturaliza- 
tion should ho addressed to tho Secretary of Slate (or 
the dome Department. 

NCQOriATlONS — Propnsale for peace or aettle* 
menV 

NEUtUALITY.-VVhen a nation i» at war it is 
obligatory tor the belligcient psrtiea to notify all other 
rowers that they are eogegod i» liostititiea And it is 
the d.ity of inch Powers, not taking part in the «ai,iin-, 
niediatcly to issue a proclamatiun of noutralitr, waraing 
their citizens that no assistance must be given to 
belligerents. The ships of neutral nations are entitled 
to go about their busintss In the usual way provided 


they aro not carrying contraband of war (iM 
CoMTKatitfii)) but they are liablo to be *^*^^*’*^ , ? 
belligerent ebips. Belligerent ships rosy not be fitted 
out in neutral waters, but if they are driven by force ol 
circuinsUncea in a neutral harbourthey may be soppheo 
with Butlidient coal to eiiiblo tliem to proceed on 
voyage, but they must leave a neutral port within -i 
lioura or ho “ interned '' for the rest of the war. If com* 
Latsnts seek relugc ur accidentally enter neutral terri- 
tory they also iniivt be interned 

NITRO Clilil.ULOSU.— A jireparalion of gun-cotton, 

thoevploaivo used tii Ruot in the Gerrosn Navy. 

NON COMBATANT.— A term applied to tivil.aiis, 
men, women, affd diildern, who do not take an active 
paitm war, and who, it found by an enemy copagM in 
peaceful occupation riid not in possession of arms, are 

entitled to thoclcwicntMy sights of protection according • 

to ihc established usages ofcivilized warfare. Inlcrna- 
tional iiovv guarontecs them their lives and property, and 
that they shall not bo recjuired to tako part in the 
tary operations of tho enemy. They are liable to provi^ 
supplies (which will be paid for by receipt), they roay be 
called upon to act as guides, and they may be rerjuired 
todosciv CCS for enemy outside their ordinary work. 
They aie under martial law, and any disobedience is 
punishable with dcnlli. 

OBJECT! VB, in strategy, is tho town, fortresi, arsenal 
orolher object aimed at, tbs occupa'ian of which is 
doomed to have a decisive effect. In 1670 Pans was tho 
objcitivo of the Oernians, and Berlin the objective of the 
Pi cneh. 

ORDNANCE.— licavy weapons of warfare. (See 
Arhllerv.) 

PANOPLY — AvEDament a full suit of defensive 
armour. 

PARLJAMENTAlIin.— An unarmed person deputed 
to approach the enemy under a flag of tiueo, accompani- 
«d by a bugler and interpreter, to open negotiations, or 
deliver a inectsgo A parliamentaii-G's pereon is inviolile 
but if lie should bo accidentslly injured, it is at his own 
risk 

PARiM.G, — ,V promise by a prisoner not to escape. 

PASbPORT —A document issued by a niihtaiy com- 
mander authorizing anuiicmy subject to travel unmolest- 
ed with'o iho distciot occupied by bis forces. 

PATROL — A small body of men, uauslly csvalry'sent 
out for tho purposo of gaining general information as 
to tho ptescnce of the eiieniy and tho nature of the 
Sui rounding country, 

PU180N11R OF WAR — Tho term applied to com- 
batants and non-combatants of the eceinies' nationality 
who are either taken in the field of bitlle, or are 
arrested under various circumstances. A large number 
ofOermanand many Austrians have been onested in 
Qroat bnUin and detained a 
ground that they wcio ic 
join tho enemies' forces. 

soldier of the lowest rank, 
eouit organized in connection 
with tho Admiralty Division of tho High Court of 
JuiUco lo condemn as prizes any enemies ' ships taken 
in warfare. The Court hears evidence as to Ihe capture 
and naiienahty of tho ship, andoiders its cargo to be 
dispooed of under the rules of erjuity. Innocent third 
^vlic owning such cargo ,.ot forfeiting their rights, 
^e raluo of the ship, when finally disposed of, becomes 
•d ItitsTcipture*"^ *n>on 5 et those vrho assist- 
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” i"eCONNa"'ss1sCD in F^Slrom «»”»"!? 

C 0 .. 1 der.W« b»d, Ol «»“F' <"■ 

»eortting. A tintl 



'“ecru°iS!^a S 

REDCROSSSOCIET^-- A" ^ r,«ml»er ot 

inR under one n»me ._,ea ui 1?0> H ®'*' 

hitherto *e|,nralo soeieHea *o hieUly trainc<J. lo 

upon GO, 00.) perion., ‘a «ork. Tho 

undertake held nmbulanco ex^st to I'kc <‘?oo 

• British Red Cross Society •' a !„! V tho »lcU o»d 

itself the \rholB «Qfk of * ,'^ 0 ^. InWmoof 

wounded. It i^pureW 'ScS of tho Admiralty 
war It would net “■'■I®' .Aii.lt eS nro limited hy U>o 

and the War OSlce, aud it* no coodiliooe under 

natare of the wnr and of th . . Cross Society 

which It ii being fought. _ ^ ^^,o AdmiinUy** 

. 1« recognized by the W af Office ana tn ^ 

theorunnizatlon reipona jlo fo J the term* of 

wont throughout the DrR”'" h,h,of the Sertiecs nnd 

su7r.f;rs.r«if.?F^ 

'•'Sl?.faEgs.-P.r....bb'> n=. ..rr..«B.r.o™ ILo 

%EaiMffi.-Abja, 

’“SScr.«ENTa-Aoa.u.n.. troop... .woe- 


then an fcriny. .inim at dawn to rouso 

RCVElIiCR.-Tho boat of drum as 

soldiers. . - o.i.niind or ahippiog o' n 

RICOCHET {tik.o-sha).-Rebounaor yr 
bullet along the ground ^ 2.;,00 

RIFLE.-Th 6 at Xt d.sUnce) The 

ya/di (t.r. can hit with el latest pattern of 

klti.h rins ie the I.ee-Erfl='d. the ,„„g ,„d 

which weighs 8 !b lOoZ. Tnagaiine from which 

therift.nghsseoTengrooTOS IMmag ,,(,^,3 ,«« 

the weapon U ro-loade.l hy “ *® 5 Y,';„er of -311 in.' 

catlridiies The aerman riG ^th ^ eons5*ts ot four 
dinraoter and weighs .Hb. C»rtndK<*s. 

groosea The French uiagas wiU ThoriRing 

The rifle is the I.obel and ws'Rh* in a tube 

has tour grooves. The msgs*'®® The 

„.d., tb‘. b.™> ‘“.b“. b'n.” ."A 

Russian riRe i* . n***® u,, ,L, crooree aodlho 
welghsSlb. The TiGing has tour groo 
zine will hold fire esttridpos. 5 «*. 

M.nnlicher of i"’ ^^auser -276 10 . 

Serbia employs a pattern of , l•aItndgcs. 

diameter wUh a ij, IvdiiTO be toward* 

The development of the ride ...uU in » very much 
making U automatic which would result 10 n v y 


B„.,orr.pia,.,o.n-no.W.oM-i™»^ 

‘'’sA'uRC-A‘b...y.«""> -1.6'“'/ 

“SSaT.-A..^.t jpoobg •; “•r.S-'™ 

"°BEROm5'£mAJOE-A n™.c.«n,l..io„.a oiac.r 

coedod itin UlCi ll"ti*h army. containing 

noseofthoehellslrihoasomo j 

lhow.tcr.U.c discharge of the 

enemy » gun. r,„,nber of seconds 

eun nj and then csplodes thecliarge. 

or trartion* of n accona an i 

‘^‘’^^d^TthrguXi Ured; It Jtiikes a tiny detonator, 
cciierate.l by which ignites n length of slow- 
Ihe heat go ^ _3 .jug after a certain lepse of 

boro.JS oo'opoj^^boo.^. a lb, .bell. Tber. 

tinio llios the p .1- *11 fiiure to prevent any rlilc 

H-i^nriff-ooiaiortoN:."^ 

pun with n «•'•*>■« . jqq,^ jj,, British Jdin. 

‘,;i”»“'Xn o''K01b.,.oA «l“"' E“" * 

‘*sii°ra"pnel-a .i»n “S "“Ji 

;s 'Sa“ s'm.'.n‘S Sio» «rfa' suo'l'm. 

Thie^Xrge of powder is flrod when the ahrappel 
KJS.oo.inV.ol ol lb...rp.., ,11.0 o.p o..." 
ahatlcre Iho tliio stccl ease, when the bullets (ly for- 
ward with tl-e velocity with which the shrapnel was 
traveUioc and scatter over n considorahlo nrea. The 
effect is vciy similar to that of a shot g in at 30 or 40 
yard*, but the effective range of shrapnel ‘f ,3.000. 4.0G0 
or 5.000 yards and Bometimes even more. Hence Bhr“P* 
ncl are deadly against troops in the open or when badly 

'"skirmish.— A slight Dghl ; a preliminary 

spins.— A nlitiTO term intcrohaagcablowilhHCODT 
ruhichaee) Spies, however, aro known to ho sent by 
cnemiea in preparation ot war, and may bo years before 
the outbiBsU of hoBlililies. Spies captured id peace 
time are liable to penal servitude; in war lime, they are 
liable to be shot „ . , 

SQUAD —The half of a aeetion or a aroall number ot 


""squadron— A body ot cavalry comprising two 
compaiuea or troops. , 

ST. JOHN AMBUEAKCC BRIG-ADE —An orgaoiza* 
tion”for giving first aid to the injured. The brigade hag 
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4,1|>0 members mobilized, while Iberc is roll of 2,00ft men 
wailiD" to “iijn at • iiioniont'H notice. 

STRATEGY. — Science of direolitip great mtlitarr 
EroeemeoU. It is the minigement of the rtiosementa of 
an army or a number of armies preceding the actual 
bstHe, The aim in modern strategy U to destroy or 
capture the main armed forces of the enemy, after which 
hit fortresses can be reduced and his ten ilorr seized and 
held to ransom. 

SUBALTERN.— A commissioned officer below the 
rank of Captain. 

.TACTICS la the maiiicement of an army ora group 
of aimies in the battle. The aim in taeticvia In eoneen* 
trate superior force on acme part of tbe enomy'a army, 
thus shattering it and eauaing general deinoraliaation ; 
to work round one of the enemy’, flanlia, ttma turning 
his force and threatening his aiipp|,ea and eommiinica- 
tiona; or to break through the enemy's front and roll 
up the two halrea of liia army 
THCVTRE OF OPEIIATIONS -The whole area of 
Tonurnn "'"V «peetca. 

• Vi ‘ '■C'fel containing 

in Ilia lieail or front part, a jiowerfnl charfo of gnn- 
eatten. and an engine deiren by comprisaod air 
working tvyo screwa There is a rudder actuated hy 
J gyroieoue which preronts the torpedo from derialing 
from the direction in which it ia ftred. The torpedo is 
discharged from a kind of gun in the «hip, known as a 
torpedo tube, either hr compressed air or by a smalt 
chirgo of explokife, and the tube may be placed either 
above water, as in destroyers and many amall cruisers, 

** *ubmarioei and modern battle* 
*nips._ Torpedoes are of many different pstterns. speeds 
and sizes 5 the oldest in use in the British Nary are I4in 
in diameter and havaa range of SOOyards, and a charge 
otiTIb of gno-eoltan in the head;tho neivesiare 21lu in 
ot‘X‘*r'n',\Jf^ * of T.flftft yards and carry a ch»'rc« 
of about .Wlh. It tskea about fofir irioulcs from the 
moment when it is fired to reach the target at this'rango 
Che power of the engines i» increased hr a •yatem of 
of’’ •'' iiipphfd to tbe enpine The 

• .Vl^^s ii * " N^yy »*’« older torpedoes 

I" Tin. dismetcr ; the latest in ■ctoal 
°f esplotire in the head 
TRANSPpItT.-The equipment of an army s,l.,ch 
hr.n»r o»n-tins nf aiipphea to the front and the 

Ring of the wounded to the rear A vessel carrying 
tronps 14 4|,Q called a transport. 


TRENCH.— An excavation which Is fornse cither i«a 
(lae for concealment oi protection or both. 

TUINITROTOLUOL or T. N. T.". the German high 
explosive is similar in its composition to picric acid 
((e, it is prepared by treating some carbon compound 
with nitrio acid), and it has tho peculiar rjuatities of 
lyddite and melinite, in that it requires to be violentlr 
detonated and to he enclosed in some strong body, such 
aa a stcct case, to produce much elTcct. 

TllOOr.— A sub'dirision of aBquadron eorrcipood- 
ing to a section of tho Infantry. 

TROOPER.— Thu title of a horseman in tho caralry, 
andeqiiiyalcnt to “ Prirato ” In infantry regiments.^ 

TRUCE, EIjAO of.— a while flag which ia used in 
warfare as a sign that Ihe person showing it wishes lo 
niako an authorized communication with the enetn.V. 
Ilearera of snob flags, who may Ivi tecoinpinied by • 
bugler and s« interpreter, must be courteously receired 
and treated. They may be blindfolded and detained 
pending the preparation of a reply. 

III.TIMATU.M,— Final conditions ; or terms offered as 
a basis of a treaty 

UNIFORM —The dress (of one kind) which distin* 
gnishes regiment*, sailors, policemen, etc 

VAf.tRr. —A (mall case containing clothes, etc. 

VEDETTE —A sentinel on horsibsek. 

^ VETERAN.— One who has had long experience of 

ffh™ clioiee or free will. 

AOt.UNTEERS.— Ciriliane who enter military 
service voluntarily. 

WAR CRIME —A technical expreiaion forthevlola* 
tion by soldiers or civilians, of the reeornized rules of 
warfare illegitimate hostilities, etpionago and mariudmg. 
iDttancM arc- the ii*e of forbidden weapons, kilting the 
wounded, abu.e of a flag of truce, abuse of the Red Cross 
“''PPly. looting, etc. Certain 
civil ollcncei liceome war crimes during hoitililiei. 
Biiminavy evecution or pimisbmcnt of aueb offenders is 

tyifd and convioted. 

•I'* 

nouLm of* Pommisaiobed and 

"• '■ 

*‘P‘'^'*''f Bood soldiers. 

ealireiv —A body of voluntary cavalry at first 

y coinpos“d of jeonian or freeholders. 


A gem of Its kind Wo beirtilr ccngr.tal.io Mr. Natesao upon hi. «.ii i 
Ueview a long career of public usefulness One htv only to sea a on,. I sueeess and wi»b the " Iiidiin 

H up to-date in his bter.ryiastes. Tli> AKh^iri *:„n.tamT. " * ^OPT « U on any man's table to know that he 
If we mistake not, tbe “Indian Rsview''ia the pioneer and 

fV 'H’iiyjyViebaitlnUsninagai.no AUog*lher.ror‘uV-??'’®*‘ P'-e'ent-day " Indian' 

"I'cycl of flhsspnais and litcrirv p-od.t»lio*.' TAc Pnn/aW tha “ Indian Roiicw ” is indeed, 

The present, number of the “Indian Renew- ia aa mnal fuH . 

Toly smtaias the well-earned reputation which Mr. Naleian eninvs .. ‘v. important reading matter, 

r.irii, w •' .. .w. „a p., j.,, 


Pnlrttn 

Its criunis-n ol 


lis uncmia-n ot current topioa has alwsre heoo aound end i 
-inccre We cangratiiUte iti talented editor on the nxeelleaca and ’f’lTn'- eonotry’s cause has alwsvt been 


re heoo aound end its adrn'ar.. .l 
... or on tha nxeelleaca and pen’..! ^ouutrT'a 

The Jv"srosfA<i Jfnitnioer ^ 


G. V NATf:sAN A. co„ iiooKSKy.i.ERs, 4, suNKUHAvT?!;;::;;; 

KUKA5IA CIIEm- STREET. MADRAS. 



ra'lEF NOTES ON EOUTS, TOWNS, VILLAGES AND EIVEES. 

[ coitriixn most vAniotis sources. ] 


ANIZY-LE-CHATEAU.-A small town of 1.066 In 
ill thedepsrtraent of the Aisne, 17 miles from 

ind 123 miles by road from Pans. 


mOUKin DAY.-Tln Nil. D.ll. in Eel pi Hin ‘Im •' 

Kelson's victory »" 1798. 

ADEN, on lUa Red Rea. g'-ardinfi 
Buez Canal. Aden is under tlio GoTernroent of 
and has an export and import trade 

aniOP Ythlch rises in the Rha-tUn Alps in Austria, 
flow?B , past Tnout into Italy, then E , enUnug the s 
not fat K. of the To. 

vEQHAK SEA between Greece, part of Tur ey 

.EGlNAGULFUtolUe of South of Athens la Greece. 

AER8C110T.-A small Dslgian town on tbe railway 

lying a few miles to the West of Diesf. 

AnivrntTRT -A eil'.ase in Franco lolongiog to the bAILLEUL is _ _ , . 

AaiNCOURT. Asiiag d«arlment of Nord, s toated on tbe Fraoco-Belgian 

AlBNEs AFieoeh ‘'‘r;,mne!ene ^ BAPAUME is atownin IbeFreochDepartmentof Pai 

nentsod flowing Into the Oise near Compe.gne jeCalaia.ll miles loihe louth-eait of Arras, theieene of 

AIBNE U a frontier department in the “^‘‘•imt ^ oeroan sielory in 1871, and 25 miles to the norlh-eait 

ofFrwee. Tbe Oise, Aisne and ofAwiene. Ihe distance from Bepaumo to the month 

cable and canals furnish 170 ***fr." v.X of the Riser Bommeie roughly about 65 miles, 


habitants ii 

tiOISSOBS, ■ 

ARMENIA.— A loft) tableland in the upper ralleye 

of the Euphratee. 'rigna. Arae, and Kiir. It 

now exist politically being shared between Turkey, 
Pere'a and Rossia. 

AURAS, the capital e( the French department of Pas. 
de Calais, ’l20 miles north of Paris. 

AVRICOURT is » railway town on the borders of 
German Lorraine and the French Department of 

Meurthe.et-Mos6llo.on the line running from Lunerille. 

BACCARAT is a town in Eastern France, aitnated 
on the riser Meurlbe to the north of Raon-1a-Tape. 

town io Northern France, In the 


gable and canals furnish l'i« and Ver- 

Tina in the north, Laon in ine ce 


and Chateau Thiery in the south, 
is Amiens. Laon is the capital. 


Its military centre 




1 Prustia ^ 


AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, a famou 
miles west south-west oC Cologne. 

ALAND iaL.\NDS.-An archipelago at 
to the Gulf of Bothnia about 2.'5 mi ee from the coast ol 
Sweden and 15 from that of Finland. 

ALGERIA, a country in Northern Africa belonging to 

ALGIERS, sesport and capital of Algeria on the Bay 
of the same ninie, 

ALOST is a town in Belgium, in the 
East Flanders, situated on the lelt bank of the Dender. 
ALPINE FRONTIERS, in Tyiol, all fortihed. 
AMIENS is a city in Northern France, capital of 
Ihed.SLnt ofSo’mms, on the left b.i.k of Bomm^ 
81 miles north of Pans, on the northern railway to 
CslsU. During the last war j**.® 

Germany, Amiens after an 

the haudi of Prussians on the 2eth of NoTember 1870. 

ANDENARDE is a town io Belgium e»?.^ 
rai at about a disUnce of 9 miles by rail front ftat 
towo. Marlborough’s famous siotory was won here. 


BELFORT.— A companion fortress on the French 
eidetoBtrasburgonthe German. It ie an entrenched 
camp with a perimeter of twanty-seren miles with triple 
lines of forts. 

BERLIN.— Formerly the capital of Prussia, and, tince * 
1871, of the German Empire, Berlin ranks as tbo third 
largest city in Europe, and is dirided by the Rirer 
Spree into two almost eijnal portions. Since the cres- 
tion of the German Empire the city has grown with 
remarkablo rapidity. 

CIK8CH conlains a railway defence fort in the dis- 
trict of Metz in Lorraine. 

BIX8CHOOTB is in Eotgium between Ypres snd Dix- 

mude. 

BOMBAY, strongly defended and of strategic impor- 
tance in the west coast of India. 

BORDEAUX is the third sesport of France, and chief 
towo in the department of Gironde, famous as a wine- 
growing country. The town is beautifully situated in a 
plain, and is 3^9 miles from Paris by rail. 
BOULOGNE-BUR-MER —VP ell known for itsfine sands 
end sea bathing, Boulogne.snr.Mer, a fertiSed sesport 
in the French department of Pas.de-Caluis, has been m 
increasing favour with English residents. It was at 
Boulogne that Napoleon encamped in 1804, purposing 
to swoop down on England. 
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BO YEN, tort inKoenigsberg distiict in Oerminy. 
DUMSNEii French town of l,4blinh&bitanh 

on tho Ri^er Aisne, nituited about half-way between 
Boibbodb and Fisaea. 

//.B.— The SoiBaonB-Qraiane-Fumea-RheiraB linecoTera 
a front of some 32 miles from wcat to east. 

DRAKSBUTTEIi, at the North Sea entrance to Kiel 
Canal. This atatian atrengthena tho poaition of tho 
German fleet in the North Sea, and ia protected by the 
elaborate defensire works guardiog the Kiel Cana). 

BREMEN ia a town in the Free State of Bremen in 
Germany. It has a dock named Emperor's Dock which 
is capable of accommodating the largest ships. 

BREMENHAVEN is an outport of Bremen in Ger- 
many situated on tho right bank of Ibo nrer VYeser. It 
isathnaing and increasing town with splendid port 
accommodation for the largest thips in Germany. 

BREST, a tortiBed seaport in the department of 
Finistere, France. It has a magniCcent harbour. 

BROMBERG.-— The forti ess guarding the railway ap- 
prosebes across the Riser Ketze in Estt Germany. 

BRUN9BUXTBLL in Germany has two docks 
for dreadnoughts. It has a coaling station and a harbor 
on the north bank of the Elbe in Bcbeswlg-Holstein, sod 
is the western terminus of the KsUer William Canal. 

BUDAPEST.— Standing on thebaaki of the Danube, 
Budapest, the capital of Hungary, is tbs second of tho 
Austro-nungarisn Empire. 

BUG is a river dlstinguiebed as the Western Don, 
which met in the east of Auttrla. It is navigable from 
Brest-LItovik downwards 

CALAIS -Twenty-one milee from England, aeroae the 
Straits of Dover CaUU ia known as one of the chief 
ports for travellers from England to Prance. A ocn 
harhour was opened in 1SS9. 

CALCUTTA, naval base, difficult for the erent) to 
. reach, ai the channel up to llooghlv is toituoua and 
calls for tho skill of a pilot thorougbly verged in tho 

CAROLINE ISLANDS aro a widely scattered 
archipelago in the PaciSo Ocean, east of tbo Pbilippinea 
and north of New Guinea, and the) belong to Germanv. 

A’v*? w * Aswv .w .(avA'.v fAu 

Adriatic, and h*s an ancient fortrevi with modem giinn 
CHALONS-SUR-MARNE— An old-world French town. 
Chaloni-Sur-Marne, on the right bvnk of the river Slarne 
107 milee cast of Paris In ISAO Kapniran III formed 
the celebrated camp of Chalona. Called also mciely 
Chalons. 

CtlARLEVILLB, a town in the French Department 
of the Ardennes, on the Uiver Meuse, a few milca to the 
north of Mezirrea. 

CtlATEAU-TIlIERRY is a town in Northern France, 
capital of a district in the department of Aisne, .*>1 milea 
east north cast of Paris on the eastern railway to Naney. 
lt« population in lO^C was C K72 It is built On a riaing 
ground on the right bank of tho Marne, 

CHATEtU-SAl.INH is a small town on tlie western 
border of German I.orraino, SO mile* to the east north- 
east of Nancy. 


CHAUNY is a town in Northern Franco in the depart' 
ment of Ai«nc, I'J miles south by west of St. Quentin by 
rail. 

CHERBOURG. -The great naval station of rr»o"> 
Cherbourg is aituated on the north extremity of the 
pcoinaulaof Cotentin in tho English Clisnnel. 

CHILI i« a republic in the west coast of South 
America near which German and Rritisb CruiBCn had 
an exchange of welcome allots. 

CIANITEAorChaioitrs.asmollplaee in tho south- 
cast of Scrajero at adistanze of about 46 miles from that 
town. 

COBLUNZ OR KOBLENZ.— (French Coblenceithe 
capital of Rhenifch Prussia. 60 mUes aoiih goulh-eait of 
Cologne by rail, is beautifully situated at the Junction of 
tho IthiiK and MoscHo. 

COLMAR is situated on tho Laueh and the Fecji^ 
tributaries to the 111 It communicstes by canal w*tn 
the Rhine, and has a station on the railway from 
to Straabiirp. Colinir remained Freoeli until 1671, sfd 
has since termed pwt of the German Empire. 

COMPEIGNE is ft town in Northern France, espi' 
tal of an arrondisieruent in tbo department of One, 02 
milcsnortb north-east of Fans on the northern railway be- 
tween Pans and St. Quentin. From 1670 to 1871 it was 
the bcsditutrlers of the German Army. 

COMPIEUUE AND MAUILLT.-Small rreneh towns 
to the north east of Verdun. 

CONDE-SUR-L-’ESCANl is in the department of 
Nerd, at the junction of canals of the Scheldt and of 
Conde Mens. Its pnpalstion in IDOC watt town 2,T01t 
commune .\3)0. It lies seven miles north by cast of 
Valenciennes and two miles from the Belgian frontier. 

CONGO, a Belgian Colony in South Guinea south of 
the Lower Congo. There it also a rtrer of the same 
name which enters the Atlantis. 

CONSTANTINOPLE- “The city of tho golden horn," 
thoespilal of the Turliisli Empire contains an impreg- 
nable fortress andone of the finest harbours in Europe. It 
ha* played an important part in European history owing 
to Its strategic petition. 

COURTR.M, (a corruption of its Flemish name 
Kortryk) is an important and ooie famous town of 
West Flanders, Delgiuin, situated on tbo Ljs. 

^iVtCWG’i* afoivn of Austria fn GalTora, 
west by north of liamborgli) rail. It has passed throligb 
many vU-isaituden. 


CRAONNE IS a. small town in tho French Department 
of the Aitae,about3 miles from the noith bank of H'O 
river Aisne, and 22 miles east north-east of SoisBOnr. 


i'on Oepartment of the Ueine-et-SJarne, 

about 2C miles duo es»t of P..ris and 10 miles eoulli of 
Ciosy-Provina-Eklernas lino measuresSl 
miles from west to east and the Creov Coulommicri- 
nezanne line covers a front of some 4 .^ miles. 

‘f *, maniifacluring town of 0,234 

.nhahiuiit. in i)., o.so D.-partment some 3.7 mile, north 
cLn^Vil ’* “0 mile* to the south-west of 

Uimpiegne and , miles west of Senhs. ‘ 

mMuTtiVn ' T'l^ toivii in Hamburg (Germany), at the 
th of the Elbe, , I miles by rail north-west of Ilamburg 
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Built in 1892-0 it his boon made capable of bcfthiftB ‘bo 
largeat ocean iteauicrs. ^ ^ 

DANUBE.-Tb« Din»b« hu Hirco 

tr.„ th. Dl..t Foret ot 

DonauschinRon, Uie eonvorgent poin j H 

tea from Firburg. Btraiburg, Raeladt and Stottg t^ 

IS Ihe moat hislorio riser m i, »».»«* 

largest its basin has been the aceno of histone batllce. 

DANZIG, the capital ot West Pf’""'**, ”, 

important seaport and forlrese <>"‘*'0 1c 

western branch ot the Vistula, 2W miles 
Berlin. The Gulf ot Dansig u ' - - " 


nletot the Daltio, 


DEtME 1. . .lo.'l to.™ io Qorm.o Lornioo » ™l«> 
nortt nortb-westof Chatcau-Salina. 

DIEDENIIOFEN, railway defence foits in the dis- 
trict ot Metz. 

DIEPPE.— A French seaport, orerlookingthe Eo6li»b 
Channel. Dieppe sank into aeonndary J?* 

rise of liarre. It is situated among chalk cliffs at the 
mouth ot the rirer Arquei, and has •biph’ulding yards 
and important fisheries. There is regular communication 
with England by steamers from Nflwbaven. and it is tbo 
port for Paris by way ot Rouen. 

DINANT is H miles south ot Namur, and U hem- 
med in by precipitous limestone rooka, ooo of which is 
crowned by a termer citadel. 

DIXllUDE ii a Bel«lan town in tho departmool ot 
West Flanders. It is 16 miles south of Ostend. 

DNIESTER, a rery rapid rljcr, rises in the Carp^ 
thlans, and alter reaching the Uu.aian 
muddy and turbid, through low plains to the sea near 
Odessa, 

DORMANS is a small town 

00 the ritcr Marno, In tbo Fieoch Department ot tho 

DRINA, a tributary ot the Save separates Servla in 
the W. from Bosaia. 

DUNKinK.-Siloated on tho StraiU of Dover 
Dunkirk is the most rorlhctly seaport of rtnoco.aod 
Is 180 miise from Pans. 

nUSSELDORF is the chief ti.wii of the 
district of that name in mirni.l. 

tho right bank of the river Bhino and is a Zeppelin 
stahon. 

DYNOFF is a town to the west of Ertsnijel, siloaled 
on the San. 

ELBE rises in the Ricsengebiiga in Bohemia, 
pastes N. into KiuRdomof b.sony by a 
the Erzgebirge and the Ric.engebirge, defended by fort- 
ress of Kooigstein (Germany). 

EPERNAY, a French town in the Marne Uepartroent, 
tho hcaaqiurtors ot the wines of ehampspno “ 

totha esBS and slightly to tho north of Pane. (Popula- 
tion uo;>9i.) 

EPINAL.— A great citadel on Ibo Moselle in Fiance . 
It, is surrounded by great fotf, caterdiDg over a 
perimeteroflweulj-leven miles Epinal is the head- 
quarters ot ao array corps 
ETAIN is a amall town of 2.880 inhabilinte in the 
French Department of the Meuse, some 30 loiies west 


and to the north of Mclz, and eomo doron miles east 
north-east ot Vvidun. 

F13ME8 IS a small Fronoh town ot 3.033 Inbabitanti 
ktanding midway botwoen Uiaisne (G. V.) and Rheime. 

FlO»lE,{ln Austria) a well fortified post in tho 
Adriatic. 

FOCi. pronounced Fdwtehe. is atown in Bosnia 
aituated at Uio confiueuce of the Drina and Cehotina 

(•ALICIA. Galicia has an scoa of 30,290 squsta 

miles and Is the largest Austrian proviiice, eomprisirg 
the old kioedoms of Gaheia snd Lodemeria, the duchies 
of Auschwitz snd Zator snd the Grand Duchy of CrMOW. 
Galicia lies on the northern slopes of the Carpathianf, 
which with their oflshots cover about a-third of the 
whole area of the country. Gaheia has a popu'ation of 
7 ‘*95 538 (1900 census), of whom tho Poles form 45 per 
cont.’aod tho Rulhenians 42 per cent. Besides Lemberg, 
the only other univanity town in Galicia U Cracow, 
GARONNE. iiBcsin Pyrenees ; flows N. E. to Toul- 
ouse, then N. W. to eatuary of Gironde. Bordeaux on 

estuary. 

OEUERSIIBIM, defeodingrailway lines in thedie- 
triot of Munich. 

OERBEVILLURB is a French town in the Depart- 
ment ol the Ueurthe and Moselle, nf seme 1,677 inhabit- 
aots, on the River Agoe or MorUgne, 20 miles to the 
south and ehgbtly to tho east of Nanoy, and some IS 
nilee from the nearest point on theberdeii of Germany. 

GIBRALTAR.— The hey to the Mediterranean com- 
mandiog Its western enti'once It is tho greatest BrU 
tish stronghold. » 

CLaTZ, fort is the district ot Posen. 

OLOGaN.— T ho fortruas dctcndiog tho region ot tho 
Upper Oder iu Germany. 

GOLDAP ia a town on the railway running between 
Lyck snd liistorburg on the eastern borders of East 
Prussia. 

GONIONOY, on the River Bober, just inside the 
boundary line, and three miles north-west of Dralystook. 

ORODGK IS a fortified town in Russia situated on 
tlie river Emotiitch, a tributary of the Dniester. 
Grodek la south south-east ot Tarnopat, an Austnan city 
i» Gahcui. , 

GUEBVILLIER is a town jo north-eastern France 
inthedepartmont ot Moselle. It lies to the south-west 
ot Nancy at a distance of some SU miles by rail. 

QUIBB ia atown IQ the French Department of Aisne 
on tho River Oise, 25 miles by rail oast north east of St, 
(juentiQ, and 25 mites north-east of the fortress of 
Lafere. 

QUMOINNEN, atownio East Prussia 70 miles to 
tho East of Konigsburg. Scono of Russian adventure in 
tha present war. 

IIAINAUT, OR IIAINAUI.T is an ancient pro- 
vince, uow foriuiDg part of tho north-east of France and 
the aoutb-neit of Belgium 

HAMBURG.— Hamburg is the principal commercia'i 
•eaport of Germany. The city is on the Elbe, 75 milea 
from the Qerraan Ocean. 
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n\IlTI.ErOOI.-A iniiniciptl borouRJi, «e»parlMi4 
bathing retort about 18 mile* »a»t toutb cmI of 
Diirlitm on tin north-ctrt coattof KnijUnd. 

llAVim.— IltTro tpeonJ ooljf to Mtriilllet ■* » »t»* 
port of Krtncc, Ii Ifl mllei from J’arlt. 

IlAZEnnOUCKii atownlnNorlliern rr»Ree,c»|*i»tl 
of tn arreniliupment In tbo deptrtment of Sord. on tbo 
ctntbitd Dourro, 2'J inilv* *re»t north-vtett rf J.lUo. 

HEMGOtiAND UaimiUitUiidon ibo Kortb Bea 
b«]on(;in}t iinre IbliO to CJersiRD]'. It it *n uoporUtil 
narti itatioo. 

HEUnERTSllOIlC it a town in llio Ul.mmk 
Archipeitgo, 

linSBL AND BAAni.OUlS, Jcrending railway linta 
in Cologne dittrict. 

niRSON it a town on the railway, 2(t mtlca to catl 
and loutb of Catean. 

HONOKONQ. homo of the Ilntl.h Cblnete a.|«adfoi». 
Both eaat and writ entraneea into tlii« hiibour are 
narrow and fully lupplird with meant of defeneo. Ula 
the largeat port in the world. 

IlUY.— Thlt Delgian town it romtntieaHy aituated 
amid lofty rocki on the Meuto about twenty inilea from 
Liego. 

ILLBR, jolei tbo Oinube at Clm. 

IMQOLSTADT.— A (orliflH ;town of (lararia. It ia 
■Itaatedeii the Danube 200 mile* from Vienna. Fifty 
miles louth'wcttward ia the great artenal of Augtiaburg 
ISM, It riaet in Swittorltnd, joint tbo Danube at 
Paiiau and termf the frontier between Germany and 
Auatrla. 

* tSVALlDES on HOTEL DES INVALtDEfl it 
one of the important ciril buildingt of Parit It it 
aituated on the left of the Seme and wai foonded by 
liOuia XIV at a retreat for wounded and inSrin aoldicra. 

ISAR, rites in the Tyrolese Alps, N.of Innabruok, 
and paases Maoich (capital of Bararia), and tbo centre 
of all roadt on tbe right bank of tho Danube. 

IVANOOROD, an entrcnctaod camp fifty miles aoatb> 
east of lYartaw. 

JAROSLAV, a town in Qalicia near Pnemytl. 


KU8THlN.~An iinutually tlronglr 6t1eaf t4 

fortreai at the eonflJpnvo of the Oder and tbo art j • 

This atrongbolJ bat the adratitago of tioiog lurroundea 
by martStet. 

LACCADJVnS, off Malabar Coatt. tb« ketn® ft ion* 
of tbe raldt on mertbsnt tbipt. 

LAO'BIIAN IlAV It a imall Inlet on Ibe tborrt cf 
lhekrll«wBra,7mile» io tbo norlli 
oil tbe northcro tide of tbo opening Into Kltcbau IJtf. 

LASKA, a tmtll town of Poltod, 17 lailft e*** 
HIradIa, on tbe left bank of tbe Crabowkt, 

I.AS I’Al.MAS.. -Tbo rhief town of IheCaotry 
now a proTinee of Kiitin, on Ibe nortb-eait cotrt 
Gran Canaria. Pop >lation 

LAHSfONV ia a littin IVrneh town of tome 778 
inbabitanta in fbe Ifeparlmrnl of tbe Oiae tome •u m* 
to tbe south of Pcroiioe, and about IS nillca to tb« cofi® 
of Cumpiegne. 

LEMlir.ftG.-Tiie capital of Ibe Aoilrian crownland of 
Uaheia, it hat a famona unireralty. 

LRSS. a town of France in tbe department of Fat' 
de-CalaU. 12 tnilea toulb-eaat of Bethune, 

I.i!)At’.— A Ituaiian naral fortreaa and atatioo o“ 
llaUio. it hat a fine artifieial harbour whieb l» aloo*t le# 
free 

I.CROUVI1.LP. ia a little French town oo tbf j*” 
or wc»lern binkof tlio rirer Mauac, ISnitei cait of l>t‘* 
le Duo and 20 milea norlh north>weat of Toa1< 

I.IONV, a n.lglai) tillace, 13 miles 
Charltroi On Ibla ground KapoSeoa defeated ir* 
Pruatiant uodor Ulucher in 1813. 

LILLE it a city in Korlhcrn Fraoee, capital of 
department of Nerd. It la the hcadijuaftera of tbo l«» 
Army eorpa. 

LODZ, a town of Poland, 42 milea west aoulb-weit 
of Warsaw. 

LOIINITZA or LOSNITZA ia a small town on the 
Bertion frontier. 

LOIRE, riica in CoTcnnca, Dowa N. W. to Orleans 
(768 W Peril), then rather to tho S. cf duo W. Into 
Bay of Biacay. 


JEDDAH seaport and a aacred place for Mohammo- 

dans in Arabia near Mecca. It it exempt from attack 

by the allies. 

JENA, a fo'treaa in the grand duchy of Eaxe-Weimsr 
in Germany famous aince Napolean’t battle. 

KALISCZ, a town of Folaud, 134 miles west South- 
Weit of Warsaw. 

KIAO-CHAU. fortreaa in German protectorate in 
Chinese Prorinee, Shantung. It was loTesled by tho 
Japanesefleet and baa aince fallen. 

KINZIO, joins the Rhine at KehL Flowa along road 
from Slraiburg to tho Upper Danube. 

KUR ia a tributary of the Volga (with tnbutary Araa). 
On U ia Tifli'. capital of Tranacaucaeia. 

KOMAROU. PETERVARAD, ORSOVA, three forti- 
fied points on the Danube. 

KRONESTADT, a narat fortreaa on the island of 
'Kottin near the head of the Golf of Finland and a 
little more than 17 miles from Pelrograd. 


LORIENT, fortreaa and narsl bate just north of tb* 
mouth of the I.oiro, and due west from Orlcsnt. 

LOUVAIN.— The town was the seat of an snc'ent sod 
c«1«hrated uniTcriity. It is famous for its Cslhedral 
and treasures of art. It hii been the scene of Germs" 
Tandaham in this war. 

LOVICZ.a town of Poland. 42 miles west of Warts’' 
«n tho right bank of the Dzura. 

LUBLIN 11 a Oorernnieot of Poland, WcstRusii* 
oceupjinglheiouUicasttnglo of that Prorioce. 

LUNEVILLC is a garrison town of north-csstero 
rraooe. U is an important caralry station with s 
largo riding school. ^ 

LUTSK, directly esit of Lublin. Behind this hoe of 
crtiuela.aiid coreriog a longer line, is IheRntsian third 
line of defence. 

LUXEMRURG is the capital of tbe grand duchy of tbs 
r!,^ the Alzettc. a tribuUry of the 

bore. Us poputallon in 1003 was 20031. 







THE PUFF ADDEIt. Tht IFestmttvsffr G(iztHt‘ 
No* Flbnder*. 





TBB KU8S1AK EBB. 

Th« lighlt/ •hided pottiott iii*rh« th« firthatk Rutiian rain 
Th« darter ibading indicatea th« ground held by Kuaiia 
^hen Lemberg (ell. 
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OAiiElTEEK OF IHE WAS.. 


snESTmonx i. ih" 

»ince ol Limberg, 10 wi ® . ^jj.ia.Chtpello. on 

r.a .nd 19 miUs «®»t ''oHh-weBt of Aa J „ 

th. Ml or >....• IP 

Hits, ;'po“ ■“*«?, th. Eli... ..o.ai"5 

duect md from the middle K 
the numerous rkrers which now m* 

trsTerse the eastern regio 

MAINZ on MAYENCE -An onc en^^ 
junction of the Rhine and Mam. h« 

Gcrmanj’s most imoortant fortreiac*. _ , 


MAEINES.-Occupics a ^ * It* pricelesa 

Djle, some fourteen miles f ran ‘ ^ 3 to Germati 

treasures and cathedrals haro suocumo 
brutality. _ ... . jn the 

MALTA.-A. ™p.rt."‘ O.lir.lUr .nd 

Mediterranean, It is mi y 

MAUIANNE3 of" Ihe'^mWod of 

Paoiflo Ocean. AVith the to Germany, end ad- 

' Mdn3El[.l.EB.-M.r.emu i« ‘J.”.;";' J 'Sf Tbl'S’e” 

hare since been occupied by Japao. r..„ 

MAUnEOQE. a r«"‘’V‘’nf‘'fh^ Nord, Sa 4 miles to 
Bambre.in the , Moar 

tbe south of the BelgUn cil? of Moos. 

MELEE Isa J^.JSmen^oVDeautserres on 

arronawsement in *''* ^*P.. 21 miles east south-east 

the left bank of the Derenno. 21 ^ e 

.TNi..tb,,.il. riTdr... Klto l.lb. 

Belgium In the region of tVeit e» 

west of Ghent at » distance of a mile, ny 

.,“aS'V?.‘”brp?S5&^ 

glan frontier it flows man w.i.. 

fwcen the Argonues and Mease hills. 

MINDEN.— A fortified town m CroatU- 

MITROVUZ OU rtret Rare, m the 

riaronia. llungarj. situated on ino 
country of Syrmia. 

MONS is an ancient tow. the V fo„ght, 
,1,™ ol Il.io.oll, -b-" • 

SIOOTFACCON V..ao., to 

•boul 20 mil., b, ”n„o,.l,oir.. . 

Ih. French D.p.rtmeotot the! DielH.t ol 

M 0 NT 1 MIR-\ 1 L Is . .mell , di.Unco ol 

Masoe. south south-east ® crow flies, 

about 40 miles from that place as ui 


„oso.BKA.-A.»...^;;-rrt 

the Rhine at Coblenz,. ,„d tbo 

MOI.IiaUSeN|.lb.eb'.l to™^..«'|..,. 

UUNICU is theoipitsl ot a*a“]’lerBl on the west 
barren pUi«, tributary of Iho Danube. 

£Vo?.Vr.V.o";.‘™.. ...i"* i" *”'■ 

the richeet in art treasures. in the early 

foo'^Sr”:.b“‘S”ro F.„,o«. 

of the department of gtraesbure. Kancy « 

city oo the aoulh giUns— join the main 

K.VKr-dmalrei;V:^ 

KANTENIL Is a town north-east of 
KBISSE, fortress and entrenched camp m 

NECEER <a German tirer) rises in Black Forest, and 
ioio* the Rhine at Mannheim, 

25 miles nortU-east of Sedan. 

NIKOLAIER. in Russia, ha* a Urge docky 
building tbips. 


NlSH.'which U just now 

King, has preriously had * ‘ j ^founder of 

l!iH|n|SS3S 

made uo of Serria and Bulgaria. 

NOGENX-SUR-JIAUNE— A town of 11,463 inhabit- 
ants about 3 miles from r»ri*. 


MftMKMY U a town in Norlh-Eartern France, 
S ..rj »..r tb. Fr.o.o-C.io,... Iroofor 

“gSTON-'B-lo-oof 5.86Siob.bil.o.. io ‘b.M 
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iuUiid from tho coast The Piotectorata proper of 
BcUieh Nyassikland is sdministcrcd by an Imperial 
Commissioner, fvhose authority also extends, under 
the charter of tho Dritiih BouUi Africa Company to (ho 
vthoio of Northern Rhodesia. 

OCilAKOV, Ruisian fortress and naral basil io Iho 
Odessa district, 

ODKR uses io the Csrpathians in Austria, en- 
ters Germany, and flows N. W. and N. to the Stettiner- 
baff. it passes Brosiau, KustriniWhetolhe Wattajoina 
on R. (an immense entrenched camp here], and Stettin 
a port, about 40 milos from the sea. 

ODESSA, an important Russian seaport in the 
Black Sea. Tho harbour is larce and spacious and >a 
protected by Urge tnolca defended by strong vrorka. 
During the Crimean War (16di) it was bombarded by 
the British. 


atrooglyfortifiod. and tho harbour Itself prosides a safe 
refiigv, for tho Austrian fleet. 

POKT-A.S10U8SON i« a town in nortb-easlem 
France 10 miles from the rranco-Oeiman frontier. 

POPERINOIIE i« a Belgian toivn in West 
fourmilca from (lie Trenth frontier, 8 miles west of Iprel 
by rail and 29 miles west of Coiirlrai. It oiapu'actarei 
Uoo, linen and woollen cloth. (Population 11, GO-'). 

POSBN, the capital of the Prussian proviuce of that 
name. Itiaa fortrcaa of the first rank. 

PnZEUYSD is a town of Austria in Galicia, CO roiic» 
west of Lemberg by rail. It is aituated on the rirer San 
and IS one of the strongest fortresses in Galicia. , 

RAVAUUSKA, a northern town of Galicia Hes^ortb 
north-east of Lemberg, at a distance of about 6 mi'** 
from that town, 

RENAIX or Rennis ii a towo eomc 6 miles to the 


OISE is a riser in Northern France, tributary to 
tbo Seine, flawing south-west from tbo Belgian frontier 
and traversing tbo departments of Aisoe, Oise and 
Beino-st-Paris, 

OIBSET, ia a town on tbs Seine, T miles duo Booth of 
Rouen by rail, and ten miks to the north and slightly to 
the west of Loavisrs. 

OKSAIN, a river which runs through tbo French 
Departnsnt of Marne, brit taking a northerly direction 
and then after flowing past Bar-IS’duo turning west- 
wards, and joining the River Qlaiso at Vitry. 

OSTBND it tbs moat fsthiootbU seatido resort in 
Belgium as well as Ihe second port of tho kingdom. 

OSTF.RMOOR, abase of the Kiel Canal, with a har- 
bour and docks for torpedo boats. 

OURCE it a river lo caitcrn Frauce south of Troyes. 

PALtSLUL IS a small town in Belgian Luxom- 
berg, 8G miles north oorth-esst of Sedan, and 41 
miles south southeast of Giret. 

PARIS — Capital ol France, in the department of 
Seine. Lies on both sides of the llivcr Seine. Is pro- 
bably the finest fortress m the world. Has a triple 
girdle ot fortiflcationi. 


south of Andenatde, 

KBVAL, naval station on the Gulf of Finland. 

REVIGNY or Rumigny is a town in northern 
France, situated on the -railway line between Laos 
and Origoy. It is about 20 miles distant from Laofl 
as tbo crow flies. 

RHBIMB, whole fkmouf Catbedrel was bombarded bjT 
tho Germans, became an archbisheprlo in the 8th can' 
tury and from IITO, when Philip Auguslua was soUooIj 
crowned there, it became the place for the ooronatior* 
otthelCinci of France. The Cathedral, although tb# 
towers (2671t) of the original design were oeref 
Coiehed, is one of the lint apeciment of Gotbio 
architecture extant. 

RhlNE rises in St. Oothard (SwiUerland)' 
7,C00_fecl above eca level. Next to the Oauobein Import* 
ance it IB the largest continental river. It baa been tbo 
ecene of tremendous watlata. 

RHONE, rises In Wont St Golhard, flona S. W.IrlO 
and out of Lake Geneva, to Lyon, then duo S, to Mcdi* 
tervaccan. 

_ RIDEHoNT 1* a tovrn south south-east of Bt. Quen* 
tin at a distance of about 8 milct from that city aS 
the crow flies. 


PERM U a Urge towo of 15,fiOO inhabitants on the 
River Kama not far from the eastern frontier of Russia 
and tbeUralMouataies. 

i PERONNE la a towu of Novttievu France, capvtat 
of ao_ arrondissemont of the department of Somme, on 
the right bank of the Somme at its confluence with 
the Cologne, So mites esit by north of Auiees by 
rail. 

PETItOORAD, Bl. Petersburg, now re-chrislcncd 
Petiograd, is the capital of the llussisn Empire, and 
stands at tho mouth of the Neva in the Gulf of Finland. 
It was founded by Petev tlio Great, and with four main 
lines of railway is tbe chief port of nuseia. 

PlI.L.tU.— (in Gormanv) a fortress defending egress 
lo the Vtischer-Uof. Various lortiBcatnwia defend ttm 
entrances of the north to the Kuriichcr-llof. 

FLOCK, a town of FoUod, CU miles from Warsaw. 
POLA.— PopulsUon, 45,052 (lOtXi). H«* been since 
14l!j the chief naval iisibour and arsenal of Aiuttia- 
llungary, The hills which guard the harbour are 


KlUA.inltussia, strongly fortified toward (be sea, of 
ratber the River Dvina, i, also a naval station. 
ROCROY, a French fortress in the Ardennes, twO 

®*^*''*" frontier and 12 miles to 

north and west of Charleville. 

’“‘"y bistorio monu- 

of the vi»n^ in the French Department 

bv rail aouit River Weurthe, 6C mile* 

(Population 19.SOO.) 

!• • r,<„.i.i,wn o» 

south aoiAhwestot HUntf.ueoT 
SA^nui*i^^' seaport town in Turkey, 

south-east of* PiiemjV'*"" "iilei loulP 

moiintalni and fllf.*". i.^'*** •I'® Carpathian 

•no flow, through Sanok. U then luma t® 



gazetteer of the war. 
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acARiJOr.puan -A mj.idp.i 

‘’”aSrTm:..o.niP AR.Mi..r, on .bo Do.pb.rn, 

»nd»»n\>urbof ColuUntmople. 

spnv^lTOPOrj in the Crinica on th® Ul»c • 
SEBASTOIOI., in me v. rwerrcd 

'“‘oTo'/’."'..... ..^llo" bf «-•“■. 

SEDAN.- A tro.l.cr ^"^Op^'o" '".'"nb 

Sroilo n-^^:“"- ^b.^S..r... "... A- 

mantled »ner I87i. „ , 

(atronglj fortified). Below 

belweeVdjVci, where the pa.eege .. defended b, Ior«. 

BEEWALKl ii the thief town 
Tiaco ijlng eleng tho ei.torn border o B‘et rru.«« 
RrriitJPVQ the cepitil of Bnani* ia w®*J fieo. 

.inardered whioh I* tho ottene-bleceu^e of Hie preeent 
SEINE, rl.ee in thePl.tetu of YoZV 

relljN. W.exeept between 3''"e‘'‘>" f ‘ ke erc.- 
Tortnoui throujihout. Chief towns on t 
Trojei, Peril, Rouen end Hutre. 

SSMUN U . l««“ln5'?f''.;?!‘”:a!,“S’.T;bo 

aL"L«irn'"A.‘.Vrii.™sC; >"• 

Bute*. . i 

SENU3 li • town in Northern ^ 

ment or Oiio, on the right tide of the ,t ’ 
hend emiicnt of the 0‘-e. 31 ‘^ch iioe (Cliao- 

Pen. by the northern luiwer on i le .’•n* Roia- 

Wlj.Crepj) connectinfi the PjHe, ‘-'eil end Pena bon 
ton. line. It. population in IWn'. _ 

SEZANNE I. > town in Northern Ff*nro «» tM o- 
p.rtment of Merne, .itueted on the JS*"?,*", 

Vitry.U Frenooi. end E.lcrney. "*”** 

to the wcit of VUrj-lAs-Frenco.. ee the crow ft.ee. 

aiER,\DZ i. . town of SHI; 

ernment of K.Urr. .itu.ted on the Wert*. 110 ml- 
•oulh-weit of the city of Wnnnw. 

SHOIaENSK. the Umou. Ru.*i« 

Dnieper. ThU .tronghold, wh.eh Napoleon de.lrojed, » 

now modem, tod the placot railway centre. 

SMYESA. « nourUhingaeaport town in A.ieM.nor 
on tho MediUrranean eoa«t, 

801S30NS 1. acityio Northern Fraiw.l" 
department of Aisne, <V'> inilea north ea.t of P J 


soAiur. on...)- 1" 

s-Si-^rx-r-nSCnb."... .0 .b. E.su.b 

BCANDAoTn'd llAaDEBDRa. r«rlr«.... ..d .n- ' 

Froocb frentier. meet. 

STENAY (2,293 inhabitant.) »• a French 

ftTRTTIN A port and the capital of the Prussian 

•'^!;b^!f l•omelBn^afo^liSed from the sea approach. 
K»”“ tbi. .lr.ngh.ld »,.b lb. port o. 8w,»o- • 

inunde. , 

RTAf PRUUNDB.— (In oerinany) at the mouln ot 
tboStolpa ha coast defence fort equipped to guard th^e 
SaaVa between the greater atream-, the Oder and the 
Vi.tola. . . .„ , . 

STRtSSBUnC.-Capitaof the Imperia Prerince of 

Ahv:o-Lor.ainoandOf.l-climfortreM, pawlsoned before 

the war by tho 15th army corp. of the German Army. 

ET OUEN CIN.— This Frepch town in the depjrtaent 
of AHCooniho Sommr. 0.> mile, noitb-eaat of Pans, 
ta a rei'i.o of eolten indiistrirs, which giro empioyment 
to ISObon people. 

SYDSEA', 'larai station of tho iirat clam, and head* 
rpiirtere r.f tho Australian fleet waters, 

TENEItIFFE— A dormant roltano, the hlgheit 
eummitfl2.2W ft) in the Canary Ulaiida. 

TERMONDE, whloU ha. been the riclim of Germ in 
barDarilie. m U.e pteaent war is a town of Uelgiom ia 
tho prorioro of Kaat Flander*. 

T»ElSSribe«in llie N C. ot .Hungary, and after 
Ua*cra>«G tl>e dieary marahe. in endleaa lonpa, parallel 
to tho ."ulh n-awieg portion uf tho Dinu'io, and swollen 
by many tnb’itarica, join* the Uanuhe niiawaj betaveen 
Neoaalz and Uelgr«tiB. 

TUIAUCOURCis a email French town of 1,11*2 in- 
baWlmnU 23 miljt aoulh eibt of Verdun. Its apecialily 
la the winee of I.orraino 

THORN — Afamou. slrongho'deo far back ae the 17lh 
century Iboro. a t iwn of t\c»t Pfusna on the banka of 
the VutuU,haaaircfc 1873 been made o forties, of tbo 
Orat rank, tho old fortiQcation. being remorei), and a 
aeriee of deUi-hed forta built Copci meua was a n?ti»e ; 
and a huge btonso at.ituo of him waa erected in leuo. 

TflOLN ia a town in Belgian Luxemberg, on the 
IbrerSembro on tho main Imo between Clnrieroi and 
Manbeuge. 

TILSIT ia a town in the north of East Pruaam. 
TISZA, OYULArEllEnVAU. AtlAD, TEUESVAR. 
Theao four fortreisea are in Hungary, on tho loft bank 
ot the Tia.. 

TOOOIjAND.— A Herman protectorate in West Africa 
on the aia.c coast is one of the ftneet wireleaa atationa. 
Occopied by the ilriliiU soon 'after the declaration of 


railway to Loan. 
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TOMASZOW.or Towasrow F»hryezny, an Indintrial 
town of Ruaaian Poland, in tiie (•oTcrnmcnt of Piotrkow, 
41 miles north caat of the town of Piotrhow. 

TOUIj— S ince tho war of IPTO Toul. on the Moaelle 
20 miles west of ffanoy, haa been strongly forlidcd tvlth 
a cordon of forts. Its cathedral i» one of the flnert In 
Franee. 

TOULON in Franco. Seaoort. natal aUlion and fort- 
ress of the llrst rank ontho Mediterranean. 

TOURNAl is a city of Polgiiini in the prorioee of 
Ilainault, situated on the Scheldt It i* a scry old city 
dating so far back as the time of .luims Cicsar, and in 
the csurio of its long history it has undergone many 
sieges and was sacked at ysriotis epochs by the Vandals, 
Normans, French and Spaniards. It prescrscs many 
monuments of its ancient da)s. It waa near Tournai 
that the famous battle of Fontenoy was fought on the 
11th of May 

TRIANCOURT is a small tnvn at the south of the 
Forest of Argonne, 18 rniles south south-west of Verdun. 

TRIESTE. — Most important Au»trlan seaport. Has 
a fine harbour reoenlty constructed at a east of orera 
million and a half OterTSper cent. o( the population 
are Italiana 

TRIPOLI, in Northern Africa an importtnt seaport 
and oap'tal of the eountry of the *ame name In the 
Turko-italian war it was the scene of much bloodshed. 

TROYON Is a fortress town on the rirer Mense 13 
inilei acuth of Verdun In the district of Woc«re. 

TSIMBH, a town oo the north coast of Kiacbo Oay. 

ULM AND DASTATT, tortresaes and entrenched 
camps ia the distclct of Mainz 

URALRtVBR a tributary of the Volga forming in 
latter course the biuodary between Europe and Asia. 
On it is Oitnhvrg an important military, commercial 
and railway centre. 


VILVORDE ie S miles anuth of Malinea and 12 miles 
north of Drusicle. 

VISflEORAP Is a town in Iloinis near the north* 
west frontier of Bervis. 

VfWtniVOSTOK, Tlie Russian fortress in Far East- 
ern vrsters, 

VISTULA is one of the chief risers of Europe, rising 
in Auetria and flowing first through Russian and then 
through Priiislan territory. Its source is in Auitriin 

VOLGA, the largest and mightiest riser in Europe. 
It rieea in the Valdai plateau. Its banks are strongly 
fortified between aea and Taaritiio, > 

VOSGES, now the scene of fierce itrife, ia a 
mountainous chain in Esitern France. 

WARUnAD is o town in German territory in tbe 
south of Great Nsmiqualand In South Africa. 

ATARB.AW, capital of Poland and chief town of tbe 
gosernment of Warsaw, ie the most important fortress 
of Poland. 

WATERLOO, a historic city Belgium and once tbe 
■eene of one of the greatest deeisiTs battles in tbe 
world. 

WC3ER is formed by tbe union at Munden of (be 
Fulda and the Werr.t. It is tcry tortuous, and of 
general northerly direetion On it is Minden, where tbo 
WeeerlesTes the moontsins by a defile celled (he “Oats 
of llaneyer.” 

WHITBY.— A seaport in the north-east of Yorltabire 
in England In lU famoui Abbey founded about 7-W,i.ti- 
by 8t Hilda, the poet Caedmon (i> c C^O) lited, and the 
Council of Whisby was held. 

WILHELMSA^CN — Tbe ohief German narsl atation 
on tbe North Sea. 


VALENCIENNES.— Once famod for its lace, Velen> 
ciennes is a manufsctui mg town and first class fortress 
of France at the entrance of the Rhonello into the 
Scheldt. 

VARENNE9 la a town in north-eastern France, situ- 
ated on the Aire in the department of Meuse. It is 
some 20 miles to tbe north-west of Verdun, 
j VERDUN is a gsrruon town in north-eastern France, 
1 line of the eastern railway between Porie 


_ 1 PRES, the seeoB of a Gerco battle in the present wer, 
■ea town in Belgium. 

ZXVICIIOST IS a town situated on tbe Russian side 
of the Ruiso-Austrlan frontier of tbe Poland just 
beyond the northernmost Austrian possession in (lalica. 

ZBRUeZ — A rirer forming tbe boundary between 
Pod*^“ **** Russo-Poliab proTince of 

ZLOCZQW 
Tarooi>ol, moi 
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diary of the war. 


1„.22. Archduke Fc»c Fcrd,c»a 

i.ah'n»ircktB«t.i«<o. R,™. 

M, 21. Th. ncikc C.hi»clcon..a«< Ah.W 
a challenge to Russ'a. 

JqIt 27. SirE. Grey propose conrerenee 
France and Italy agree. ^ 

Jaly 28. Austria-Hungary decUres g 

JnW 29. Austrians bombard 
Xiir appeals to Kaiser to restrain Auairi . ^ 

July 30. Russia ‘‘/To eloac the ranks. 

Mr. As-iuith appeals tn all pstk.es to elo. 

.Inly 31. State of war deelared 

General mobiliiatioo 0'“®^ . nt,l further notiPf- 

Won BtoekE«hangeo o.cd u„ ^Uimatom to 

*rli;to?t7S:rioVaeiurss w., and.nr.doe 

ShZS; 1. A....i.,Fr.™.. 

Italy declares her V ’.-.u.etaf.Oeueral of the 

. BirSobn French appointed Inspector w 

BiaXs..*! !!»>«"< 0«h.. 

A.ffi.lS. O.T».n or.™;''* 

Germany. c> .nd 

Aogasl 3 Germany «*atdle»a”f treaty 

demande right to eron Celgio ^ n edraoce guard 
German troops entelop Vise ano 

approaches Liege. .....a i.unde 
German Nary capWrea Aland I ^ George. 

King Albert sends * h m the Commons. 

Sir Kd«rd Grey*. 

r.riti*h nsral mobilisstion cortpleteo- 
Moratorium rult passe • ttaok on l.iego 

'"d bXwS:.".'’" •" ” 

Hritisb Army mobili»»t' B ^ 

, Ucserre* and 'T’erriWria Commons. 

Mr. A-l’iUVs »-,.tm-ia sp *„poinUd to supreme com- 
Admiral Sir John "e"^, I ^ 

mand of the Homo Vleet". of the railw.ja. 

The Dritish Gorcroment takes coni 

Angust Ti. Fierce 'ji'nister. 

Iiord Kitchener appointed ' 

“ Koonigio lAOulse." German mine . 

Auguste. Battle of Li®B« 

German attack alaikened atnigni floating 

H.MS “Amphion'aiink m fso 

mine : 131 Ures lost. ^ ,,„nits. 100.000 to 

Lord Kitchener asks for .I'l 

V.tir^u'KlW.OO'l.W' t. h, Ih. C.m- 


Ai.;ry'ru. o.™„A..k..«h.„aM«,. 

liSSrSp; ---- --- 

A.m.tTG«»>" •'“Pi i” 

A.g....io. 

AuHtna tirolieo oo. _„.i.BftnBe In Mnlhoaae, 

Aosiiia . reeonoaiasonce 11 

v»7-- 

2.i5a’;.n..» .p... -p-'p^ >” 

Delgium. . 

-;:r 

. “ tl, tw.ow by So. ib. Adri.llo 


o]™- .w” “P>“"> ...... 

A.RU.. lA 1.0 7;”?.«;;r.:„;r.«"A'^ 

V" r. sT."Xr;rth. iR.k,.h ..A 

S7~..rvl. e", o'..»’.. 

TOporiad dead. . „ .. » 

15. Th. P.i... 

' SiS'IS™. ».rh.»g.e.l».t 

T.«”“S.t..h E..t Af.i.., »o.-hpI.a by G..n..h.. 
......l 17 U .. npnlrf ."Ai.Uy tb.l lb" Brill.h 

ohmi b» Aueu»t 23riJ. 

rSlth Fi™t .mk. ..I.n A...t.... ....... Ih lb. 
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ALL ABOUT THE WAR. 


Au«triivn tnrpedo>boiit gnok by mine. 

Tsar Rod Teantsa cnthutiutically ^^elco^]ed in Moa- 

August 18. Desultory fighting in North Sea. 

French adTance in AlBacc-Lorrsine. 

August 19. German adrance on line between Diestand 
Ltuemburg. 

LouTsin occupied. 

August 20. Abandonedfor strategical reasons, Brnseels 
IS formally entered by the Germans. 

The French retake Mulhauxen. 

August 21. German war lesica of £8,000,000 on Brus- 
sels and £2,400,1100 on the prosinoe of Liege. 

British loan of £10,000,000 to Belgium announced 
Partial inrestmcnt of Namur. 

August 22. IVsr Relief Fund, £1,450 ,OjO 
New Austrian mobilisation order calling out every man 
capable of bearing arms. 

Austrian battleship ^rinyi sunk by French fleet. 
Germans occupy Ghent, Ostend, and Alost. 

German artillery attack on Namur in progress 
France protests to the Hague Powers sgaiust German 
use or dum dum bullets. 

Complete virtorv of Serrians over Austnana after 
four days' battle near Lozoi^za, 

Bslglaos retire from Tirlemoot. 

Franco and Russia as well as Dritisn agres to observe 
prorisiooi of Declaration of London. 

August 23. Japan declares war on Germany. 

Liege and Namur still holding out 
August 24 Germane routed by Rossiansaftersizdaye' 
fighting along tbo front and the Ruetiana occupy 
JobannetbuTg and OrUUburg in Fast Prussia. 

Japanese are bombarding TeingUu 

Namur (alia, Deeperate battle in progrest all along 

' frontier from Namur to Mans. 

A ^ppeltn threw bombs osar Antwerp, two housaa 
being destioyed and lereral persona kitted. 

Tbs airship was brought down by guns and captured. 
August 2o. French and Doglish troops fall back, while 
Uermana ire forced to occupy new poaitiona. 
Oermaos bu'nbard Mslincs 
Uhlans driren back by Belgians. 

French troops make four connter-attacUt from Nancy. 
Geruiau attaaW on southern French frontier tepuUed, 
Germans forced to retire all along the line 
Uusaiana ocCupT Ouinfainnen 
Germans nid Nsinaijnalaiid. 

August 2G. Aualrian Amhassador in Tokio recalled 
! Togoland aiirrcndera unconditionally. 

Battle at Verdun, l.orrainc, between French and Oer- 
mans. Gernians rrpulacd. 

Rtisiiani croi the Dniester in Qaliria 
AuEU«t 27. French Cabinet resigns and a New 

Natiunal Defence Cabinet formed, . 

.tiKtnana ereeiiste the Ssnjak of Not! Bazar. 
Oernuo cruiser M'tfiiUburg blown op by Russian shipa 
Dnl'ih forces engiged with fire German Army corps 
snj suecessf'iUi protect FraiKh flank. 

The French assume the ofTensire in the Vosges. 
Oslcnd occupied by Drilisb marines. 

Mr. Asiilfi mores in Parliament a Reiolutiou of 
sirtpaihr with and admiration tor llelgiatia 
H. '!• ♦s- sinks armed German merchant- 
Uixn Knfsrr TVitArtm. 

Ka'srr'a Nephew captured at Courtrai. 


August 28. RusBians occupy Tilsit. 

Gormans attack eastern Iiclgian Congo. 

Karl Kitchener anoounccs that three divisions 0 * 
Indian troops will bo sent to France. 

British fleet near Heligoland sinks 3 German cruiser* 
and 2 destroyers. 

Gmnans burn down Louvais. 


August 29. Fierce battle proceeding all along tb* 
Fraoeo-Relgtati frontier (Cambrai to .'ifezicres). 
Koenigsberg completely invested by Russians. 

Heavy fighting at Msrchieneea and Pontainarq. 
August 30. Fighting reported at Uspaume, ncaf 
Amiens. 

Germans repulsed at Guise. 

German Army advances up the Somme River. 


Auguxt 31. Fighting in the Meuse district, in Lorraine 
and io the regiOD of the Vosges. 

September 1. Fighting near Coupiegne. 

September 2. Ruaaian reverse io Eastern Prussia. 
Defeat of the Austrians by the Ruseiant at Lemberg. 
Pirat official list of caiuulfes (5,127) sustained b/ 
the British Expeditionary Force in Franco tasuedt 


Septembers. H M. S. Spefdy and •team-drittei' 
LiMsdcff aunk bi mines in the North Sea. 

Remcval of the French Government from Farid 
to Bordesuv 

Rheime occupied by tbe Oermaos 
September 4. Partial destruction of Termonde by Oer' 
man troops. 

Maliaes abandonrd by the Belgian Army, 

Oeroian advance on Antwerp abandoned owing tO 
the floods caused by tbe opening of the dykes, 

Severe German reverse at Cippelle au Boia reported^ 
Ten OriiUhtrawteri reported missing in thcNorthSca# 
Arrival at Kiel of several German deatroyers and 
torpedo boats in a damaged condition. 

Second Bnlish caaualty li.t (5,218) issued. 

Bulgarian noutrahty reaffirmed 


September 5. Agreementsigncd by Great Britain, France* 
and Russia nnC to conclude peace scparotcl) during the 
war. or to command peace conditions without the con- 
sent of each other. 

H.M.ti. ibi(Ayf,i(frp blown up by a submarine off the 
Coast of England. 






off the East Coast 


«.e John 1 rewci ’* Report o 
Wilson liner Runr> aimk bv a 
of England 

German adrance in Northern Fracco 
ebeeVedby tbe Allies. 

Fall of Alaubeiigo 

lerics demanded hy Germany from France and 
^Igiora to date £28.412,000 
Third Rntish caauatij li.t (4 70G) Issued. 


orptemner e. , 
fn Northern France reported " 

Deslructmn of Dinant bv German troop,. 

Ghent saved from bombardment and the Impoeiticn of 
• noe hy Diirgomaster iiho made terms with the 
German Commander. 

‘ 

Invasion of Boania-Hersegovina by the Servian Army, 


I'orcea retirement > 
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I)UIlY‘OF TUB 


mnounced „ „Ufpg in UfiyP^ c}o»^“ “/ 

th.O.«.n».nt. Germ." 

Ssptember 10 Retrost over the 

pLc-Jowlii™®' ‘’‘'‘‘*,‘‘Temoi"da^hy Germ»n tw^P*- 

Complete deetruatienctTer^ 

L%ter ce-oecapicd by ^ German** 

Grid,, ot blox" SPi^orfd 

The R«iMan victory in I;uW‘ P Servian Army. 

Semhn. Hnogary. repulsed 

Oermen invae.on ot t^J***® *„,r^6outh West Aln« 

"“C'id.i . 

8.pu„.»,u. 


VruVlh Dritish eam-.ii.j v-.- 

. i,... liner 

September 12. Oener*' 9.*®^ j'i,*rlet bvfO"- _. 
fleevy flghlitig in »>>® J , 

Farther li«t ol o»«u»ltie* in ti>« t- 

inaued. i/.» lirer Sprr'U'al^J. . 

Uermen Hemburg-Atnerlce > ^ G«fm*“ c»M>v« 

oStn .r«.a bnjr Cap< a “tti 

Cunerd liner 

C0Mt;0livB« *eetby the C ermeer rmtlm 

SepUraber 10-14. R»W <ir IheJJ' jtr.l-h 

in tho Bey of Beogvl. ®:Pj“ni “ ••Tr«»)h0«V. 

Indue. Zoinf. » five’^-'bipv ««•“ 

' end -Kebina*'’; tho flr-t j c*lc«lte "Hb *” 

-KebleR*' being ipered end tent 
the cretra. 

. • *.» Ilia netR'e'* laO"""' 

...b. 

in Belgium iMued. ,unk by ■ Bntith 

. Oermen light * Sce. OleeRO" *tee«« 

mbmerine in the Germ." cm.ver 

-cun M.thceen" .onh »J 
••EmdenMntheCeyofDenRel- . 

* . r v*i«triv" aVreny •« 

SepUraber 10. Complete rm'to „,cu« etlemple^ by 

0.1, riv .nd , 

Oermeh troop*. ,.mmed hv Ge^®*** j 

Ounboet R.*.r. •»<* 

ihip “N.chtig.ll 0 ,, a~oAtted 

™cli »1 tk. •■ N-tbl'**" "P*"'" 


B.f...b., 17. ro.U.kk.,.. «. 

by the Oermin* reported. «- 

to be completely ^ aa md other town*. 
Oerra.n er.co.tion of KUU.m foHiflcd poaiUon in 
Oerra.n* driven out of th»ir 
L»o»h«n Bay by the 


Septembkt 18. C.pt»'" ‘I ,Sortrf.‘°'l-”« 

lrr.^JMbruV- E— 

AEI -S^SouTh-West Africa, occuyiea by 

Liideritz, _ Defence Force. 

Bombardment and deatrnotion o! 
Septemlice 19 Germane. 

s."" ^ 

duabltd by Ibe 

S;^-s^^^^:^;»?-b„bakbo„i 

i;r’.M=o.<»o A-iG.;.- by ...j^ 

K::.*.” “Bb.nl. “lb.’ Beni... r.pnrt.a, 

1 •»> The cruiaera “Aboukir," “Hogue 

September --. The ^ by German aubm.rinei in the 
• nd 1 • (wn German tubmarieea loet. 

SJIJS nn >b'«> •> DniieHorl b, 

y.s:5;rvS'by.b.Bu..i.... ■ 

tbrorrn ebell* Into Madraa. 

SepUmber 23. Recapture of Liubovia oh the Drlna 
by the IlVwo* tornedo boats reported to 

“'h.".rb'°n .n.k il b, th. ".i- 

nlM.! BSib"’.nnn««“8 *" “bb ‘«P"“* ..“““I 

t, .h.nwt.U ...L.t On. ...» Snuth-W..t Alt..., 

• B,T.b « ‘p.*l-“S “V-L.n.b.n B.y ,1. ...i.l lb. 

Japaneae. _ 

Baptember 24. Peronne reperted to be occupied by a 
French detachiront. 

Rbki™ r.ih.ak.i. 

S3?d”aid^V mtVnd^ ft bo^ dropped. . 

Iti^mer "Mian Prince." bound from U.o do Janeiro 
®‘;:“Trinid.d and Ne" York, teportod to have been 
aonkby German eruieer "Kroopnoz Wilhelm. 
September V>. Bombe dropped from aeroplane at 

“°.°S’bnSn. I" HI, Qn.ntm-Tnrj.te aiilrict. 
S. .;d torb.m nl Fnrfrlch ■W.lh.li. ib Oera.n 
N... n.i... on..plna by An.tr.l... Inrc... 

OIII.I.1 .t..y »' lb. «b"“ '“."L;",, 'b*. 

nnbliahed • F3" aurviTOre and over 1,'MX) live* lost. 
Surrender to British forte nf Sel.oekmanoaborc, 
OermsB r<»t i" South-West Africa, reported, 
lanietnbcr 26- Russian ocenpation of Rzeerow repor 


liennsD „outh-\Vest ATrica. rrporteti. 

n.niambcr '‘6. Russian occupation of Rzeerow reported. 
® ?hTeaiitcra frontier of Holland declared to be under 
martial law. 
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DIAIIY 0? THE -NVAE. 


Caroline ArchipeUgoes by Jap 

October 21. Hcary *" 

mantroopionthebanliB of the . 

The Uerroan Army reported to be 

Warttaw. .. rv,iii-«na ” “TroJto*." 

Bl.bns "10;“' .- ..a ariiB.r " Po«- 

“Eenmohr, r.prman crmeer 

rabbelMn the '“/‘“V? ‘‘Etford" ^ 

• ‘ Emdeti" reported : d the latter 

8t. ‘-ERbert'’ were aNa “*1"' .j 
tent to Cochin with pa-BBiigera a 

October 22. Noliflcation '**“*^g^ ‘‘iuJJ'^'G’orwomeflt 
inent ot the remotal by be EgypM 
of all enemy ahipe uemg the porta ot w 

a« porta of refuge. j.-lina with the action 

Natal doapatchca pubhabed dealing wu 
off HehgoUed on Auguat .b. 

October 23. Bmking of thirteen Bn^ah t^^^ 

Allaotio by German eruiaer Katl«oDC pv 
crewa landed at Teneriffe. Arrae 

Ottoi.. St. rtom >k» b! tb. 

Tiolent btUck. by the eneeiy w.te b 

S'Sn.bb....«.— ^ 

German iroopa announced. *orcea 

October 25 ‘^^<’*"•"8 ?V*’*.m*da^reDo?Ud. 
between Nieuport and Diimun P 

Oetebor26. Fierce fighting on the banke of the Y.c 
■ OcloUr^.' Shipping prohibited within .iaty m-le- of 
SoiVrot the German Headquarter. Staff from 
F^rffgh^r/Ulween B-aian. and Oerman force, 
in the Jezow and Raws region reported. 

October 2S. Progreaaby the Alhea between Cambra. 
and Arrae reported. • forces at K«- 

Hefeetof German forces bj Delg 
Senio. Lake Tanganyika, announced. 

October 20. Result ot the trial .of the a,^ 

.olh.r. ,n,plio.t.a i. tb. '„«di th. 

Archduke Ferdinand and his r , to 

principals Sentenced to doslh and tbe nwer 
• long terms of ’n.-aee apprnsed by 

: . Occupation of Northern Epirus by Greece app 

the Powers. . 

Ooleber 30. Wreck of 
“RohiUa” off Wbitby; neer A) “”'7 

October 31. Re.ignstion of the Italia" Cabinet. 

Occupation of Saeeno by p i,. Germana. who 

JfiiSfS .0.1..' «> •- 

oro'f&wooo 10 

Commonwealth announced. 

Jl...o.b.. 4. Th. Vi'.,;,,,! .. !i.li.b«rj 

In.pcf.lloo of the Canadian Contingenio 

Plain by the King and Queen. 

Elections in the United Statei. 


Interior. ^ , imtinc t'-o Murray, 

'^b%iimb^d^^'^“nd Dar^ 

•„"l;:rnrNX«S^u^ Vmlcn., and 

South Australia. 

Belgian Government. 

November 0 . Lord Mayor » j'* ^‘*v»Uer Cunliffe. 

Bestowal of a peerage 0.1 Mr. ll.Her i. 


November 10. Germans "t Vpre«. 

Tbe Austro-Geimao line bro . 

Retirement on Cracow and Poaen. 

British occupation of t so. 

Sis: “"?:::'“ub1.5“b7XSb 4 . 1 ,.= • 

Germane defeated at Lynk, 

rr.r.e:f piJ-fUd b, 

by Tr.n»b 

MnvAmber 13. Germane capture Diimude. 

’‘oTif: Ar.™.r, 

Ruesiene nearing Masurian Lakes. 

Rc^opewng^n? Bfil’*"*' Petliament by H. M. the King. 
Jt£r«reunk off Deal torpedoed by German submarine. 

Turk, repulsed in Armenie. 

RoesiaoB occupy Alascbkert Valley. 

November 14. The fight for Ypres. 

Rueaians cspluie Joliannisberg 
Re-inveslmentof Przemysl. 

General Botha defeats rebel commaoao. 

Turk" routed in Armenia. 

November 15. Struggle for tbe Masurian Lakes. 

Rusaian iDveatmeat of Cracow. 

November 16 Severe fighting in Argonne. 

Death ot Earl Roberts on field of bsUie in France. 
German retreat from Thorn. . 5 a 

Turkish contemplated atUck on Suez Canal abandoned. 
Two German submaiir.es sunk in Straits of Koyer. 

Austrian cruiser and German boats sunk at Taingtao. 

November 17. Battle dereloping from Plock to Warta 
River. 

Russian advance on the Carpathian Passes. 

Russian War levies oo Prussian towns. 

British War Bill passed ; a War loan of £500 millions. 
King George’s statement. 

November IB. German attempt to cross tbe Aisne 
repulsed. 

Germans driven from left bank of the 5Ieuee,_ 
Bombardment Ot Rheims renewed- 
Investmentof Cracow; German retirement. 

November 19. Germans using expanding bullets. • 
Capture of Bhaik Said and forts. 

Qerman-mine.layiag activity ; Britiib retaliation. 
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all AHOOT Tim AVAIL 


Novomlier 20. *t Ypru» 

Scvofo •ttneks on British ropollud willi pi e.t |m» 
Rusiian «d»ftnO£i in E»»t Tru*-.!* on SIitiiri«« wlie* 
Rupture of roleHons Lolweon Turkey »nd d»p«. 
Ituisien* bombard Trebizond Bnd rapture of lUfali. 
Naral action in Dlaii; Bea, 

Gocb'n badly damaged. 

German Fleet m Baltin boinbard* Libau. 

NoTeraber 21. Deaparete flgbting oi. tlio Vi«tui* 
Norombor 22. Serloua aituation in Ea.t Pruaaia 
ttuasian Fleet in Qla<k Ben bombard* Khopv. 

Turkiih defeat near Kizeroum 
NoTcmbor 2T Pereutent German ailaeka at Woevru. 

The aerial raid on Fredeiitkahaeen Zeppelin abid. 

The German march on Wuiaaw foiled 
Attack on Black Sea Port by the Jlamid-rlt 
Conference of Allied Ambaxadur* in Italy. 

Norember 2*. Btrugglo for Yprea 

Heavy oannonade in Soiaaona and Vailly. 

Sir Arthur Barrett'e occupation of Oaarib 
Hovember 25. Bombardment oi Zoebruggoby Briliab 
wareblpa. 

'Beported bombardment of Cracow. 

Rueaian aucoe'tea id Armeola. 

Hoveraber 26. The battle of Lodz. 

Severe defeat ot Germane. 

Portuguese intervention in the war. 

November 27. Four watehipe bombardiog Zeebrugge 
returned to port, 

A battle pioceediog in Serbia, at Laierevati. 

Persia reaArne bet atriot neutrality 
The Government oi India prohibits absolutely all 
navigation of aircraft over or into Britieh India, 
Including territorial waters. 

November 2S, Statement in Bouse of Commona by 
Mr. Churchill about preaeot Naval situation. 
Dixmude retaken by French Marines. 

Notice receives bieUai frnm President PoincarS. 

2,000 Austrians captured near Bouhnia j aUo 10 guns. 
Montenegrin victory over eight Austrian battalions. 
November 29. Ameer of Afghaoistan has declared neu* 
trality witb reference to the war with Turkey and 
has expressed regret at the Ottoman action. 
November 30. Sir John French's despatch, 

Germany apologises for the invasion of Angola. 
December 1. Germans on the defensivo in Belgium. 
Troops transferred to Eastern Theatre. 

. Kaiser leaves for eastern frontier, 

Germany's impudent offer tc the Mikado* 

December 2. King George visits France. 

Struggle for Yprea. 

German’s baU-hoarted attacks 
Stubborn Sghting st Lodz 
Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Turks routed in Euphrates Valley. 

Trouble in Somaliland. 

December 3. King George a* the front. 

Fighting south ot Yprea, good work of Allied Cavalrr 
Secret movement of Oenii n troops 
Successful Russian ofTenaivu at Laaka. 

Tsar leaves for the front 
Austrian lovaiion ot Serbia. 

Belgrade evacuated. 

Neutrality of Italy and Persia. 


IX*re,i»»»»r 4 King George at the front. 
Gerinanir fortifying Belgian Coast. 


Aerial raio on lessen. . 

tlevinaw CbawceWnt'a dvatvilxiVRaitvat Great Britaia. 
Fn-ncli Parliament to reassombic !•» Paris. 

Uuxaian advance on Cracow progressing. 
lUUleof Lodz, General Renenkampf suspended. 
Horioo* situation at I'rzemysl. 

Austrian n.-cupatjon of Belgrade, 

D.'feacAof Egypt. 

Auatrsiian and New Zealand Conlfngcnli 


Deiemlxr 6 King George at the front. 

Hritfsb pO'ition atrengthened, 

Eteodv prngreas of the Allies. ■ 

Fveneli arUviU in AUace 
Oermin offensive at Tyiwicz. 

Rua'ians capture Bartficid in the Carpi thisns. 
The defence of Suez Canal and Port Baid. 


December 0 King George and King Albert meet in 

French advance in Alsace, 

Germans reinforced the Yier front. 

Preach suecesvei north of Lyi. 

Bombardment of itbeims. ’ 

Kaitor indisposed, returns to Berlin. 

Obstinate fighting et Lewiez and near Lodz. ' 

Attitude of Italy, itatement by Vrtnitr. 

Attitude of Rumania 

December 7. Ring George relurse to LondoB. 
Evacuation of Vereelles by Oermans. 
lUtirement on tbe Veer, 

Fierce fighting round Lodz. 

Further particuUri of Itsly'e attitude. 

Ruaaiao successes is Caucuia. 

Capture of De tYet. 

December 8. Ofhcial report of Ring'# visit to tbo Front. 
Allies progress on tbe Yier. 

French activity in Alsace. 

Ruacieo position maintained in Eastern Theatre. 
Auelnao roversea m Serbia. 

Turkiab cruiser Ilaniidieh disabled by a mine, * 
December 9. Advance of the Allies in Flanders. 

Aerial raid on Friedrickehafen. 

Pretest by Swiss Government. 

Stslemste in East Prntais.. 

Russian evacuation of Lodz. 

Tbe advance on Cracow. * 

Russian successes in Armenia. 

December ID. Allies' advance on Ostend. , 

Frenoh progress in Argonne and 0° the Meuse. 
German activity en the East. 

A turning movement foiled. 

Auetrians retreating from Berbia. 

Tbe Beer levott. traeic death of Commandant Beyers. 
Lieut'General Sir J. Wolfe-Murtsy appointed Chief 
of tbe General Staff in succession to tbe late 
General Douglas. 

Deoerabor 11. French Cabinet to nioet in Paris. 
General von Falkenhayn gazetted acting chief of tbe 
. German General Staff 

December 12. Turlnsh battleship J/rssutficA torpe- 
doed and sunk in the Dardanelles. 

December 13. Servians re-enter Belgrade, 
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n.,™b„U. U.ton 

th.l tha Government ban demanded irom a j 
December 15 German naval ra.d on Ewt 

S.“ tarXH.Xji'! Bc.«h »J 
Whift, ...a »"• •t»o««a oroi.cr 

cruiser attaoked t'-e dcfenaeles* town* 

Scarborough and AVhitby. 

December 16. German eubmarine trial at Brugoa. 

Another air raid on Vreiharg. 

Two Auetrian destroyera eunk by mujee. 

Servian viotory at Valjevo. 

December 17. Geruan naval raid on Saarhoroogh. 

■Whitby and Harllepool. 

Britiih naval bombardment of Belgian coast. 

Belgivn anceeas on left bank of the Yeer. 

Germans repulsed in Aleaeo ^ 

Qermani oonoer.trating on Vietu.a. 

Serbians recapture De'grada- 
December 18. EgJPl 

SlatemenU from Petrograd that the Kaieer or 

the capture of Warsaw at all ccete. 

Germane defeated and vigorously pursued 
The'a^TO^n 'cruiser Tti’d-e^eh. Kart aonU to th« 

) Th^e^bombardment of Golf of Saros put the Torha to 

Co'H&eoce between the aeandinavian raonareba. 

December 19. The death is announced of Lieutenant 

According to Dutch report, o* “’V ?■ h R«t " eSd 
the Yser. the artillery from the British fteet iv evo 
to play havoc in the German , 

The Allies have gained ground near N p vj.inioe i* 
The Soandmavian Monarch^' tneeling at Malraoe 
officially atated to have bren.a aoecose. 


December 20. The Fiinch gain ground eouth of 
Dixtnude. s 

The new Sultan of Egipt was aalemnlv . , j„ the 

The Ag* Khan has ^rired at C.rm to a»...t In we 
ceremonv of aoaeesion of **“''*" *“,-* “t-marliaIled 
The rebel leader Captain Tourie was conrt-m 

Kin,.' 

The three countries will assist naco other in v 

iog neutrality. 

December 21. A aorlie from ^''**'"Vl;[*''f,,'oethen the 
An U.li».K»ni.ni.n r....... I..rn..a t» .Ir.ng." 

bond, uniting the two co"""*®*- w-mha on Calaie. 
A German hydroplane dropped two bomo 
The Raiser rcturna to the front ^ ,,,,,nd Priemyal. 

Progress was made by the f work*. 

The Roisiaci aeiicd part of ® . a i„|y ehecked. 
The Austrian offensive in Galvoia de f 1 ^^^ 

The Germans in the Mlava region retired »o 

of Laaenburc-Neidenhurg. _ 

December 22. The Ilussiani raainUio t eir 
in the Bzura rirer. 


pu.l.i»E I-*''' 

LOP. r.fPkP” “ Of"-™ ■ 

Tlie French gsin n footing nt Uourc illee. 
““wBcSn. .trcnglhcning their po.ifnn on tho 

B'»P' I” B*"*'""®' 

The Oertnane attack Angol • ^ 

V oi Better progreea is being made, owing 
December Better p © Flanderh. 

¥h^b“,r.rf™"nl from Ih.' .»■ "« 

A-arrSw -arop. . ho„b in . Conor ' 
Ia«m"^regSt i. cut off in VeUai. 

December do'ne to’the*German ahipi. 

.PhrA;:sirrt.‘rr..';=-D.h..F....nR^ 

Dccnrhcr JJ. » >■ *"”"“"fo*K,Sg‘ 

16.000 prisonera io a week a fighting. 

December 30. Indian troops inapected by H. H. the 

SSH”;:;ri:"iS«ih.Eora.n.h 

Dc„™b.r31. Th.B.nV of Fr.ro. h.. b..n rmored 

SrSU.. Si-t; i. .’.rp.ao.a hr . French 
* ..wi..., hot h,'.ng n..r ••"•P- 

Stroni: Turkiah column i* routed by Russia. 

Oe”ra«s are driven off from the Brura. 

January 1 The battleehip Formiilable is annk in the 
OritUh Channel. 

Six new Armies are crested. . 

Half the vill ige of Stcinbach is occupied. 

January 2. 201 of the ForMiiifaWc’s men arereporUd 

Brft-Uns take a gun down cnnl. land it and drive off 

Germans, six .teersmen being shot one after another 

on tho way. 

January 3. Flight Gfmmsnder Hewlett leaves Troui. 

AMtriir'8gbt"acreK- Cf.rpithian. 

AU German attacks on the east are foiled. 

French offensive is progreesing m AUace. 
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French atiators bombard Metz 
Furthur progress is roado in Steinbacii. 

•Ind \Y<sr»*6i OWi«'o^ arrma io Uomhay. 

January 4. Ste:nbftcli is captured by French. 

Progress is made in Upper Alssce. 

Russia, haring captured several toirus on llio Ruma- 
nian frontier, holds tho strategic railways to wea- 
tern Galicia and Hungary 
Anti-German feeling in Conilanliiiople. 

January 6. Another Tain attack on Btoiubach. 
Considerable progress eastwards of Nieuporl. 

The advance towards Tahnn holds its ground 
A companj; IS formed in Frankfort to store com. 

Thirty Co-nrniasiona have been given tn non-con»nw<* 

. sioned ofTicers for services in the field. 

The Russians arc advancing rapidly through aouth- 
east Ualicia towards Hungary 
In the Uzck Pa-a a whole battalion surrender*. 

The Turkish Oth Army Cirpa, with ite General and 
tbreaDivisional Commanders, la captured. 

The German* arreat Cardinal Mercier 
General Joffre aays the Allies are preparing for their 
final victory. 

January G An agreement between the belligerents to 
exohange Incapacitated priaoners of ^Tsr t* poblithed. 
UnsueoeistuI attacks by Gennans in Flanders. 

A Rumanian etateareau says that Rumania will join 
the ^ar in the tpring. 

January 7. French advance toward* Mulhausen. 

Some progress eastward of Nieupert is made 
The Russian victories et Ardahao. 

The Revolution in Albania is spreadioc. 

January 8. Active cannonading in Flanders and Arrae. 

A steady advance all along the front is reported. 

Two Turkish transports are sunk. 

The convoying TuikUh cvuiaer escapes. 

Froparations to evacuate Constsntitiople. 

January 0 H. M the King visits the Indian wound- 
ed at flcighton. 

Recruiting for the Indian Armv is reported good. 
Germanv tries tn explain the Mcrcirr locident. 

French Prcioier’a son u killed 
The U'i« lans are crossing Hukovina, 

The lluli'h loan i* badly aubscribed, 

January 10 A report smvra of a Getman Army 
Oder, threatening ao) soldiers who exchange httlo 
courtesies with the enemy with the penalties of 
high treason 

January 11. Sixteen Oeroian aeropisnei appear over 
the Critlih Channel, approaching England 
A German aeroplane over Amiens is brought down by 

The Uhlans reappear in Flandc'i. 

Th" UuMian warships in Black Sea damago Forkiah 
wsr-hipa. 

January Two German acrcplanes approach Taris. 
Albanian inaurgeDte occupy Riiipol. 

Uungtrian pcaaanls are naing. 

Jannavy \5 The Tnyka ocenpy Tabriz. 

Ilcaay flghtme goes on in the Caucasus. 

Gci mans attempt to resume the oifensive in Kortb 
Poland. 

Jsnuarv 14. Fiiriout fighting east of Rhcinie and in 

North SoissoBt, 


January lA Fierce German attacke repulsed by Allies.- 

Toricieh advance in Asia Minor euepended. 

Rocr enccesa ori Orango River, Oermsns driven hack. 
Canada's splendid loyelty. 

Jsauary 16. Fighting on the Aiene. 

General Von Kluek'a big movement. 

Partial Germeu lueeeea. • 

British eueceta at La Rasseo. 

Uritiah airmen bombard Antwerp. >' 

Germans repulsed on Vistula. 

Internal troublev in Vienna. 

Defeat of Turkish rcargusrd at Karanrgan. 

Turkish aggreiiion in Persia. 

Boer revolt; success of Union Forces •* 

Occupation of Bwakopmuod. 

January 17, Fighting at Soissons. 

German Cavalry repulsed on Loner Vistula. 

Fighting at Karaurgan, more Russian aucces'ca 

January 18. Fighting io Eclginm »‘*d France. 
Important French advance. 

Germans abandon La Basses. 

Calm on Russian front. 

Turkish aggression in Persia. 

Two Persian Oovercors shot. ‘ 

Anglo-Ammcsn rifialion*, trade with Oermsnv, 
January 10. Continued prcgreti of the Allies. 

Ruttian advODce on Thorn. 

Kirlibaba Pass, in Csrpathisns, seized. 

General discontent in Austria, 

Battle of Karaurgan , complete Russisn rictory. 
Turkish aggressiOD in Persia. 

Governor of Tabriz wounded. 

Mines in the BsUie, five German steamera sunk. 
Resignation of the Secretary of Gcrt.ian Tiea'ufy. 
January 20 TJie battle of Soisions. 

Daah tot Paris. 

General JoSre's sound strategY- 
Gallantry of Indian lioop* at I.a Baxvee 
The Russian campaign ; rrmtiesa German altsfka 
Aus'nan boiabardoient of Tarnov checked. 

January 21, Air raid on Rngl.nd. airehipa near Sand- 
ringham , bombs at Hunstanton and King’s Lynn- 
Calm on Russian frontier 
Calm at Soisson*, 

Intermittent lighting elsewhere. 

Januarv 22. Air raid on England ; damage at Yarinou'h. 
Allies' slow advance. 

French expUnaiir.n. 

German tactics on the Aianc. 

More Russian successes against the Germans 
CompUlo rout of 'I ink*. • 

Russian pursuit in Trsns Chorok country. 

Januarv 2.1 Rrilish air raid on Ovliod, Zeebn.gge 
and r.aser.. 

German homhsrdmer.t of Kie-'port. 

Fierce Infantry V.atfle at IVeiUrkcpf 
Turco-Riitaian hoatilitiis, letreat of Turks in Can- 

French submarine sunk in the DarJenellct. 

January 24. British heroism at Bl Onier. 

German assaults repulsed. 

Russian adrsn-e into HiiDgarv and Transylvania. 
Further Russian successes in'Cauctsut, 
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Nfi.A r.id In N»'«‘ 3“- 
■ a.»g.a, 

BuceesstQl Artillery duels. 

Oemsos ebeckcd »t Aigonne. 

Aerisl bsttle OTOr D""''*’’*';, 

Fightiog 00 the Lower VistuU. 

GermsnofleuiivecliecKea. 

M.Millersod’irisit to London. 

Dotoh mobilUslion-, entire roiUlsry lor 
3»nnirj 20. Figbtmg in AUoce. 

‘ An stuck on Arras and Vistula and 

German and Austrian n hcatj loss. 

Galicia respeotirely repulsed with J 

Titrkish defeats in Cborstn. 

Turkish territory aircraft 

. Butch neutrality rioUt^ 

Netherland Ooterument repulsed. 

„o.,..h.a. 

27. D.ili.U .ir ...a o. E...", 

\ destroyed. . • 

• Austrian actirity in Carpathiai . Dobrizyo- 

• 0,™... .. th. 

■January 23. The florth 8e n^ltic. 

Qerinan eruiicr front 

Prng/esa of Celgiaoa on the Yier front 



• Turkish designs on Egypt. 

Ttaid on the 8«ea Canal. 

Pigbtmg at El KanUra. 

i Zeppsho attack o" I-*'*’*“ ccnceasiooa lefttsed 

Italy and Eoumaoia; lernton 

by Austria. a Baur supply i *'l 

aermany'a wheat and flour suppy. 

seized by Ooeernment. n«.r Sinope. 

• Turkish eerisl fleet ennk by Oof 

3.™..r ffl. B.tm ot I.. D..... ; •>“' 

manattack »nd in aallcla 

Germana repulsed ?" q o^lUsiroo. 

. Djarld Pasha appointed ®®“*\,.un,ania. . 

DrUish loan of A5 milUona to IWu"! ,t 

Persian force near Mazrea- 

Kuroa and Mazora Duokirk rrusUaled. 

January 30. Oerinan air raid o 

Econcmio position ot bellig «n^ Berlin 

Austrian Foreign Mi-'is.ers SI ,,,iog .a the 

• .Anstnan and German troops 
Carpathian*. 

Jauaarr 3t. Battle of the Aisne 

German attempt to cross rspulsed. 

Itnatian progress m C.alici . Prnseia. 

Important Russian deTeUpment* m 
Austrian grain monopoly Ciiincbj Topol»«d by 

Fehruary 1. German attack on 

Fiereo fichling In Argono®. _ j 

Torklahadrancoon the Suez « torpcdoca Bntiah 
German aubmartne m Ir 
merchant Teasels. 


w»i.™arr 2. German submarine raid. 

..a 

Kaiaar’a return to Berlin. 


Kaiaara return au 

F.b,»r, 3. G.r«.n .»pri‘" “ 

■ 

officer. 

F.b™..y A R""'” 

Carpatkiens. 

o» lb« Au.lr..... 

Alt.ob..b th. Sue. C.n.l. 

Jitreul .1 the Tmk. «... I »•>>'.; 

F.br«..> 6. Oem." 11".“* '• ""J™' ‘“f’’ 

Effi;?.p:f.?«"Tb.”su'er . 

r.br«.rj7; r)eree«il'li«g«” ‘''*l'l**“'”"* 

Criti«l .itu.tion Id Fi.eraj.l* 

German tatal leseei. 

TbePopo’e efforts for peace. • 

F.bru». 0 0.m.« BI«et.a. ..Ser e.e.t.Dg « 

tion in neutral countries. . 

si«™B A«..ri«.« ."4 Gutf’'/'"" 

MaTal actiTity in the Black Bea. 

Speech b) Russian Premier 

Bayenet Dghling in the tear. 

Febcaarj 10. Views of international junsti on German 
bSoekade. . . 

FiUT Turkish ships sunk. 

Betious situaGon in Poland. 

February 11. The German blockade, strong protests by 

IbSSi" '."”.’.T«‘E..t Prui.l. •»'l th« C.rp.tl.i.«i. 
PrtBlau bombards YMta. 

Bossiani retaliate on Trebizond. 

by the Germans lor 

treachery. 

February 12. The German Blockade, Tiews of inter- 
national jurists. .■ 

Sotere fighting at Maria Theresa, 

Deplorable cooditions in Hungary. 
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Russim bombardment of Trobizood, fifty aatltng 
Tcgiiula Bunk. 

Russian Duma, cordial Rreetings to the Allie*. 
February 13. Grcjt Dritishair raid oiiNorthSoa-i-orU. 
Viotent fighting near BagatteUe. 

Russian retirement East Frussia. 

Germany’s fresh efforts, 
liombardmont of (lio DardaiieUer. 

Turkish advance on the Suez Canal abandoned. 


February £C Russian adtinee on Rail Fruisia; Oer* 
inanf steadily driven back. 

Borsbaidnient if the Dardanelles, entrance iort» 
reduced. „ . . . , „i. 

Two American ateamert acd one Oritish iteamer subk. 

February 27, Beareh for German aubmaiine*. 

Pebfuery 23. GcriMan blockade, American coropromis* 
proootali. . ^ 

Bombardiuent of Oso-WIece by heavy Cermatf 
iieca gunaj Germana retreat across the Rimen' 
Bombardment of the Drsdiuelies, more forts reduced' 


Turkish transport sunk in the BUuk 8ea. 

British Mounted patrol burn two towns In German 
B.W, Africa. 

February IQ. German blockade ; use of neutral flag. 
American Koto to Great Uiitain, 


March 1. Mr. Asquith's great speech in the Commocs. 
The Russian advance. ' 

Cfitish retaliatory measures. 

Another Amencsn Kota. 

Rorebardinent of the Dardanelles. 


Artillery duels in Belgium; bombardment of neutral 
ports, Vpres and Rbciras. 

President Fumeare visits troops in Alsace. 

German advances in East Prussia. 

Strong reinforcements arrivicg. 

February 16. Me. Winston Churchill on the Navy. 
Allies' finance agreements, a statement by Mr. 
Lloyd George, 

Stubborn fighting at Bagattelle. 

Battle raging on the ViHtuia 
Austrian air raid m Montenegro. 

Fighting near Sinai ; TurkiaU detachment annihilated 

February 17. Bombardment of Antivari. 

Frogrest on the western front. 

FrancO'Britiib air raid, 

Rnsslan advance in Carpathians. 

February lb Sir Jehn Fredek's Despatch. 

Stubborn flghtiog near Augustove. 

Situation in Carpatnisns unchanged. 

German blockade , sinking of tbe BuimcA. 
Geroiany’a insufficient food-supply. 

February 10. The German Blockade. 

Bir E. Grey’s Note to America. 

German Koto to Atnerica. 


Disaster to a German submarine. 

March 2. Russian progress. 

The victory atPrainysz. 

Defeat of two German Army Corps. 

Panic IB Constantinople. 

Mr, Asquith’s tribute to Indian and Colonial troop** 
Mr Lloyd George on the war end the workers. 

March. 3. RepotU of the British AdmitaU. ■ 
Turkieb Military base captured.^ 

An outrage at Jeddsb. 

Italian protest to Turkey. 

King George and the Navy. 

British stesmer escspci from aeroptares. 

March 4. Fighting round Yptet. 

Bueceis of British and French troops. 

Russisn victory in the north. ' 

Bileoeing of Dsrdanetles forts. 

German blockade aod Britub retaliation. 

Uaroh 5. Bteady progress of Iho Allies. 

French progress in the Vosges. 

Rossian advaoce in Mlawa region. 

Fighting on the VistuU front. 

Au«trian attacks repulsed. 


AlbanuD incursion lo Serbia. 

February 20 More German airships wrecked. 

War demonstraliou in Rome. 

German advance in Fast Prussia , Russisn retreat 


March 6 Forcing the Dardanelles , 

Effective work of allied warships. 

Preach details of barbarous German warfare. 
Bombardment of Bmyrna. 


Austcian activity against Serbia., bombardmebt nl 
Belgrade, 

Trial of Do Wet. 

_ February 21. German Blockade. • 


MavtVw'l. twtt, lioCT ToWiSion. , 

A German Pnze-abip in the Madras Harbour, 
Fighting in the Peraiin Gulf. 

Turks and Arabs defeated. 


Germany's allegations SKainst neutrita. 

Kelberlaoda’ Note to Germany, and Great Britain’s 
miiuto of neutral flags, 

February 22. German naval raids in tbo Atlastio 
Bubmanoe raid m Irish 8ea 

Fehtuaty 23. Germs.n Blockade, Amsiican ahips not 
to be attacked ' 

German air raid in Rssst, ' 

War demonstrations lo Italy ; trouble in Trieste. 

February 24. Bombardmeot of the Dardanelles begun. 

February 2o. German submarine attacked near 
Boulogne. Rranksome Chant damaged and thir« 
steamers sunk near Beachy Head, 


Uaxeb 8. Further progress of the Allies. 
German artillery damaged. 

Damage of a Zeppelin. 

Fighting in Poland. 

March P. Air raid on Ostend. 

AetivUv of the Russian Black Sea Fleet 
CabiDct rriiis in Greece. 

Pro-w.r Demoostrations in Athens. 

Uaroh 10. German offensive In Poland 
Fc«ah efforts towards Warsaw. 

Mr. Lloyd George's appeal to the nstion. 
German Jniriguea in iho Far Esrt. 

Refusal of further German help to Turkey. 
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Much 11. ^ork ot British shipers. 
HasktSD sctirity in the Carpathisos. 
Dismcf in Qerhn aod Vienna. 

British sleatuers torpedoei], 

A Genoaa submarine destroyed. 

Italy and the wtr, 

Maroh 12. Battle ut Neurc Chapello, 
Suecesa o( the CritUh foVees. 

Eogsgeoient t>( the Indian troops. 

The battle ol Champagne. 

Uereic rtcach deeds. 

March 13. The Germans in Poland. 

Aeothec determined onstaugbt. 

Geriaaa croiseni' depradatJona. < 

Sinking ol an Atnerieao steamer. 
IteasntcBent in America. 

March U. French advance in Cbampigoo. 
Progress of the Betgiani. 

Raaslan sueceiies io Poland. 

'Entkish deteat in the Caucasus. 

A plot in OonstantiDopIe. 


March 15. Fightiog In Argonnc. 
French suoecaaes. 

toftlieued progress of the Helgisns. 
cacecasfoi eritisb attack. 

The Uerman blookade. 

Gtitish tepnstls. 


March 16. Fightiog loulh at Yprei. 

^Uahregalo lost ground. 

mneh saeeess in Arras and Cbsnipagne. 

Progress «y ihs Riass>s«s. 
liermaQ oounur attacks reputsed. 

Qeman Cruiser Drtsdtn sunk by a Sritish o^uMron 
off Chili. 

Lord Kitcbener'a renesr, 

Eulogy ot Indiaos, Canadians, and the French. 


March 17. BrIUtb soccess near Yprea, 

French advance in Arras and Champagne. 

DiBking of the Drt$den by Bciliah Squadron off Chi«. 
Lord Kitcheaer'f reriew. 


March 18. Battle of Kenve Cbspelie 
Progress of the DeJglsns. 
llntaian luecesies in Poland. 

Bombardment of the I>srdanel!es. 

Oermao hlookade; ssoio British reprisals; Sir Edrrard 

, Qrey's reply to America. 

Mwh 1&. French and Belgian progress. 

Zeppelin rsid on Calais, 

.lighting on the Yser. 

Co-operatioB of British warships. 

I^ssian activity on Esst.prosBiaD (ronticr. 

^s siege ot Przemysl ; Russuna olosing in. 
Bombardment ot the Dardanelles. 

Eod ot the Anrdsrtihr. 


March 2o. French success in Champagne. 
Beuuro of a Swedish steamer, 
t-rploii of the “ Thordis ; Captain honoured. 
Loss 01 the German cruiser, Slrttssfturp. 


March 21. Miles of German trenches captured. 
^vaMon of Cast Prussia ; Itusaian raid on Memel. 
Forcing the Oardsoelles ; cotrsneo forte eilenccd. 
Uaasian Fleet off the Bosphorus, 
uetmsa air raid on Deal, bomba dropped Into the ti 


Starch 22, BtUIeof St. EIoI, a graphic report. 
Aiutnan lontei at Przeraysl. 

Forcing the Dardanelles, destruction of torts. 

Italian Kota to Austria 
German aeizitro of Dutch steatners. 

Btitith ^nccesse* in Qermaa 8, IV. Africa. 

Wild rcones in the Reichstag, 
march 23. Fall of Przjnysl, » 

Rnseiao advance id Bukowliia. 

French progress in Champagne, 

Rusaian advance on Blscfe hea coast. 

March 2(, Zeppelin raid on Paris. 

Bombard/nect of Rheimo, botaba dropped on the city, 
Pall ot Przemysl, Russian ieaders honoured by the 
Czar. 

Russiaa auccesses in the Carpathians. 

Military acUrity in Italy. 

Interned German liner at Ban Juan, attempts to 
escape. 

hlarch 25. Franco.Belgian aueccaiea. 

Britiab air attack on Hoboken. 
f?«uf ot the Turka near Baez. 

Dardanelles operations hampered by a storm 
March 26. French lafautry's exploit at Kotre Dame de 
Larette. 

German Council of War at Lille, tbo Saiser present. 

A great Rnssias victory in the Carpathians, 

Furious fighting in Poland. * 

Defeat el the Turki in the Cancasut. 

Sinking of German tubmarine £^20. 

March 27. Figb(iD|at Ketre Datue de Lorette. 

Fioe coni/UoB ot French army, 

Kieg George's visit to Harwich. 

March 28. Battle of Kenve Chapelts. 

German tubmarine ranfmed. 

Three Gerrasn ships enekio tbs Baltic. 

Italy’s popular vote for intervention. 

Msreb 29, Ferciug the Dardanelles. 

ConlereDCBol Adninls. 

Ruesian Navy reinforced in the Baltic* <r 

Kucdish etruoities. 

March 30. A British Mail Bte&mer sunk, 

OenoaD women's anti-war oiovemeat. ' 

Oreeoe and Bulgarian neutrality. 

British labour end the war. 

M. Veozeioe’ remarkable speech. 

March 31. Fighting in Alsace. 

Great aoeasiocts in Constantiaoplc. 

Rusiian advance in the Carpathians. 

. Forciog the Dardsncllet. 

April L Desperate indecisive fighting in Arsonne. 
nombardment ot Zsebrugge by allied aeroplanes. 
Bombardment of Libau by Gemitn wartbips. 

Russian Fleet's move on the Bosphoiue, 

Uusaiao lucccstes in the Caucasus. 

German submarine rammed by a French WBrsfaip," 
dtp of CamMdge bombarded by a CeroaB 
aubiaarioe. 

Captnre ot German camp in Boulh-West Africa. 

Aprils. French auecceses on Western front. 

inking of the Croitn of Cotlile, 

German retreat at I^rasnopole, 

Russian successes in the Carpathians. 

Rustiso Fleet bombards fort in the Oosphoius. 
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April 3. Fighting on the Y«or. 

Activity ot Allied nruiioi nt Hoboken and Zcebrugge. 
Rotnan victory on Vbc Niemcn and in lh« 
Carpathians. 

Sinking of the " Baren Seas, “Emma,'’ “ South Point, 
and three trawlers. 

Norwegian bariiue torpedoed in the North Sea. 

April 4. Bombardment of Zoebruggo by Bttlilh 
'ihe “ Lockwood torpedoed. 

Bombardment of the Dardanelles ; a German o&tMra 
desoription. 

Aprils. Fighting in AUaee, capture of Hartmaonss* 
weilerkopf. 

French official description. 

General .loiTre visits Belgian headquarters ; received 
by King Albert. 

Itussians capture the Carpathians. 

Austrian retreat. 

Attack on Bosphorus Forts by Itussian Fleet. 

■ Tiitkiab cruucr “ Medjidioh" sunk 
Drink question id Eogland. 

Arehbishop of Canterbury's appeal. 

April 6. British air-raid on Hoboken ; much danage 
done. 

Buasian progress in Folsnd and the Carpatkiana, 
despsrate Austriau situation 
Furauit ot the “ Ooeben " and " Breslau ” by Russian 
warships. 

German btoekade, thi-ee atesmera sunk 
Dnnk question in Eogland , King George's example 
April T. Another great French eSott at Eparces and 
Shdllhlel. 

Big battle 10 the Carpathians. 

Desperate Auitriao retreat 

Yield Uarahal Ooltx't retam« to Cenitantiooplc. 

American Note on British repruale. 

Fighting In German 8. tV. Africa 
Union Forces capture Warmbad. 

April 6. Belgian success on the Yser, German troops 
repulsed, 

Germans in Antwerp prepare to flood the country. 
FiKhling in Gorman 8 IT. Africa, oceopstion ot 
Kalktontcin and Kamus 

April 0. Substantial French progress, gains every- 
where consolidated. 

RussUn eflensive in Carpathians eoniUntly 
reinforced. 

Austrian demands for German help. 

The position in Turkey, shortage of supplies, ail 
available men called up. 

April 10. Important French gains at Bpargee, botween 
the Meuee and Uorelle. 

Russian succeaaea in the Carpalhians, preparatory 
to invading Hungary. 

Fortugueae ship t^oui o torpedoed. 

April 11 , Brilliant French success at Cpargcs 
J.UsKian progress \u tho Carpathians. 

Austrian peace overtures. 

Germany’s consent reported to bavo been given. 
Foroihg the Dardanelles. 

The French Expeditionary Force quatleredat Ratakh. 
^h® Ucrnian Blockade; exciting expciienie ot the 
xVirsfiu; tug captain’s hrarcry. 

Treatment of Uritish prisoDera ; appalling reTelatioos. 
Italy and Berbia’s sgrcementicgacdingtbe AdrUtie. 


April 12. ••Eye-witocss ’ reciirkablo report. 
American and Oeiman peace talk. 

Alleged appeal by the I’opc. 

OermaDy and the Netherlands. 

April 13. German failure at BesuSejour. 
Fighting in the Carpathiuos. 

Sir Johu French on munitions. 

American indignation. 

German submarine commander’* piracy. 


April 14. Battle of Neuve Chapelle. 
Sir John French'* Despatch. 

The Kaiser in command. 

America’s sharp reply to Germany. 


April IB. Fighting on the Tyser. 

More fighting in Mesopotamia. 

Defeat ot the Turks. 

Austria and Italy. 

April 16. Csptiircof I,»s Eparges. 

Uttogatian tovro eyaeuated. 

Air raid >d England. 

Great indignation In Holland. 

April 17. Brilliant French auceeas at Arras. 

Air raid* on Mrzieres, Cbarleville. and Oslcnd. 

British steamer Pinnuigrn torpedoed. 

Attack on Dutch vessels. . 

Air raid on England in Nortbumbeiland.Suirolk, E*(0Si 
and Kent. 


April 18. Activity of French aviators. 

Two heights captured by RuisienB in the Carpatniani. 
Activity ot Russian Fleet in the Black Sea. 

Tici ipitato retreat ot Turks from Shaibs. ‘ 

April 19. Freoch progress m the Vosges and Atiace; 
Air ship raid on Strasburg. 

Cxar leaves for the front. 

Dombardmentof DardaoeUei reaumed, 

Turkish destroyer chased and run ashore near Chios. 
Ovotk atcamec EU(»p«xt« beepadoed. 


April ’JO Bnliih avietor's successful attack on rail- 
way at Haltingen. 

Russian succesi in the CarpiUiianS, 

.\uatriaot’ stubborn defence. 

Bcoutieg on the Dardauelles, submarine ffd aground. 


April 21. French successes in Alsace. 

German ectivity in Polsnd. Numerous air raids. 
Trawler I’aniffn sunk in the North Sea. , 

Djtch steamer Cfcinifia suck by a mine. 

Capture ot KietcoaDsboop. 

April 22. British capture Hill 60 near Ypres. ■ 

Air raid on Mulheim and llabsheiin. 

Roasian advance in the Carpathiant maintained. 

April 23. French success in Argonne and Alsace. 
Aerial battle along tbo Rhine, 

April 2t. Important French success at Deis d'A'illy. 
Gear’s enlhasiastio reception in Galicia. 

Tbe Mediterranean Expedition, Sir Ian Hamilton to 
coiDinaDd. 

Norwegian stesmer Unllianl captured by Germane, 
trawler St. Latcrtnce torpedoed, rescued fired on. 
April 25. Cermsn attack on the Yser ; use of avphjxial- 
ing gas , Canadians' good work. 

Swedish steamer torpedoed in the North Sea. 
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Ap„12G. F,8htins 

French saecess in Aigonne and o 

April 27. Anli-w»r demonatmlion# in Trieste. 

April 23. Fighting Ypros, loss of fit. Julicn. 

gS.V.Sj;S A.r.! G.m.n ....1 " 

iSS.'..! 8,«.dr<,» .h.lU no.pk.ra. tor«. 

Ap„i 23, r.r.i«E tip D.rf.™n... 

^ opperaliona on both sides of pAtdancllcs. 

Conference of Inditn 

Gfcrmtn rasllreatment of British prisoners. 

April 30. BsUlo round Arrss. 

submarine in the Adriatic. . v»»»r 

M»yl. Bsttleof YpresjfariouaflBhtiog on e 

Csn.l; French progress in Lorreine. 

Allied ariators- aeliro; Mauser nuo 

Aneodorl bombed . . Niemen. 

Fierce fightingin C.rpa Mans and on the Meme 
Tbe Uodingin Dardanelles. 

Eoraherdoent ot SaiYrna. . , g^. Ed* 

Air Mia OP En«l.oa, Ip.wioh .od uo'J. 
monda bombed. 

May 2. Bombsrdmont of Poland. 

Important German offensite in Norlh-ww 
Mr. Lloyd George la the House «« Commons 
German blooWade, \liacked by German 

American iteamer Cuthing aKacBsa t 
aviator. 

May 3. Bombardment of Meti. 

I Russian advance on the Niemen. 

German investment of Lihau. 

ss'.?d”'i,S7;A« 

sS,’'?.:rn'‘g.e.™ot id Ik. N?'*; ?5, 

The British destroyer n«ru« " Ciitish destroy ere. 

Two German torpedo boats sunk by Ciitisnoe j 

May 4. Allies* splendid air work. 

' German attacks on IIiU 60. . tp • la Prelre. 

May 5. German attacks at Ypres **0,rp*ihien» 

Heavy fi4htmg on Rusaisn *ro" VietnU; Mount 
• on the IaOwcv Nida and VM 
Makavka captured. 

Russian bombardment of the Bosp 

Two Norwegian steamere sunk. HaeaUllo »»3 

May 6 French successes ot Vistula and 

Bow la Pretre ; desperate fighting 
Carpathians ; advance of t 
nardanelles. 

Turks defeated in Caucasus. u„.tines 

Raid on British trawlers fay submannce 


Galicia. 


move to 


D— 0°^ di,or.iop, b.mb.,d- 

mentof Fort Nigara. 

May 10. Ficrco figbting round Ypres, eucceieful 

t» 7S w.Vp’* “»•■ d-''"' ’’"■I"'""' 

British destroyer Maori sunk by mine. 

May 11. Fivo German attacks repulsed. 

French aaocesB at St. George s. vriiid Bahr 

Forcine the Dardanelles I occupation oMiilid Bahr. 

Air raid on England, bombs dropped at Westcliff. 

Mav 12. German dsab for Calais repulsed with loss. ^ 
Desperate fighting in Galicia. 

Forte in Iho Narrow bombarded. 

M.« 13. Anti-German riots in I.ondoo. 

F'jerco figbting in Belgium, investment of Carency, 
French eocceee at Loos. 

rrambined Ando-French successes. . 

Sdo-French^ success., on Gallipoli peninsula. 
May ll. French suceesH at Notre Dame do Lorette*, 
eauture of Ncuvillo . » • .. 

FiwL fighting in Oslicie. Rc.sUn offooBive contmoei. 
Coffal.k eonk in Dardanelles by to^edo. 

Two Turkish gooboals and transport wnfc. 

Ituaeian bomberdment of Botphem forts. 

Uty 16- Belgian eucces# on Yier; French activity 
su«7ss’’in West Galicia, diiaitrous Aostrlia 

AotpOerman riots in England and South Africa. 
Reported sinking of a German submarine. 

Reheat of Germans in ^onth-West Africa to Otoot- 
fontein. 

May 10. French progress north of Arras, capUiro of 
Cartocy. .... 

Pro- war demonatrations in Italy. 

May 1<. British suoceaa near Festubert. 

Fieocb soecees lo Arras and Champagne. 

Forcing tbe Dardanelles. 

Zeppelin raid on Ramsgate. 

Mav 18. Continued advance of the French. 

■ Zeppelin chased by Bnlieh aeroplanes and damaged. 
May 19. Zeppelin air-raid on Calait. 

Aoalriana routed io Bukhovina. 

French success in the Cameroons. 

May 20. British advance on Lillo. 

Bombardment of Prsemysl. 

Rassians set fire to Baroslav oil-fields. 

May 21. Terrific fighting in Galicia. 

The DrMVHorer, Dum/rirs and two trawlers sunk. 
British Cabinet crisis; resignation ot Lord Fisher. 
May 32. French success at Vprea and British 
progress north of La Batiee. 

OptraliODB in Gallipoli. 

Good work by Gurkhas and Temtoriala. 


aubmsnnea, heavy lota of life. 

Great German loasea in i^miocbt. 

Rupture of Austro-Ilalian relations 

General Botha’s success. 


May 33. French and British tucccssea. 
Wholesale use of gasby Germans. 

Russian activity in the Black Sea, landing s 
Three towns in the Caucasus occupied, 
llolland proclaims a state of siege. 


: Eregli. 
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Mfty 24. Italy docUrea VKar on Auitrla. 

Heavy Qoroian toiauj In Galloia. 

.May 23. Battle round Yproa. 

Uritlah regain loat groimd. 

Severe fighting in Galicia 
Italian invaiion of Austria. 

May Attach on the neat Yptea. 

Auatro^Oerman offcDsive in Galicia. 

Italian advance. 

An American iteaiccr torpedoed, 

May 27. German air-raids. 

Masterly Uuaaian retreat. 

H. M. 8. TriumpA and iloJtiUe sunk. 

May 2!^. BigniScant German admisaions. 

Italy's capture of atratcglo points. 

Itusslan opinion «t Italian intervention. 

'May 20. French successes. 

CaptOiVaot Atitaln, 

Great battle in Galicia. 

Attack on Przemysl. 

30, Foornoos Auitro-Oerman losses. 

Further Italian advauco. 

Reply to Amsricao Note. 

AosUian dockyard shelled. 

May 31, Rspulis of German attack. 

Oattle on the Bsed riser. 

The enemy's retreat. 

The arieoal at Poll ablaze. 

June. 1. Zeppelins drop bombs near London, 

Italians bombard Pola. 

Germany's unsalistsctory reply to America. 

Juno 2. The aic-rsid on London. 

Italiani advance on the Tyrol front. 

Junes, Frzemyil forts entered by the enemy. 

The capture of Ablain, General Pnt'Yitz, German 
Commander of Libau, made prisoner. 

June 4, Frzemyal fort attacked. 

Critish submarine sinks transports in the Marmora. 
French air-raid on German headquarters. 

Italians penetrate Austrian frontier. 

Juaob, Russian sucoestea at Libau, 

Battle on the Isonzo River. 

Turka defeated at Van. 

' JuncG. The evacuation of Przemyal. 

Italian oftensire on the Isonzo. 

British success in Csueroons, 

Mr. Asquith’s visit to Franco. 

OporstioDs in Mesopotamia : surrender of An-ara. 
Conviction of two alien spies in England. 

Bombs dropped in various coast-towns in England. 
Juno 7. Shots czcliangcd in the Baltic. 

Oerroany apologises for torpodolngtbe Gutflight. 

M. Masson, Deputy for Moos, shot 
Italians bombard Austrian islands. 

French gaining ground north of Arras. 

Junes. Three German warships sunk. 

British airmen destroy airship shed near Urussets. 
Minelayer Casablanca destroyed. 

Zeppohn raid on the East Coast of England. 

Battle of Arras favourabto to French troops. 


June 9. Flight Sub. Lieutenant IVarncford decoratod 
with V.C for destroying a Zeppelin. 

Italians cross the river Isonzo. 

June 10. German submarine sunk. 

Sritisb seaplane* drop bombs on Akbaseb. 

Italians occupy the tows of Moofalcoo*. 

German Fleet driven back in the Baltic Bea. 

Italian airship destroyed. 

June il. French capture of Keuville. 

Italian attek* ; retirement of Iho Austrians. 

Two Uritish torpedo boats look. 

June 12. Battle in Galicia. 

fiassre fighting in the Bhirli region. 

Fighting on the Carnie frontier. 

Poisonous gases for Austria destroyed at Moofalconc. 
Aastiiao topedo boat souk by an Italian submarine. 
Becond American Noto to Oermaoy. 

.!<»« 13. Russian suecesict from Bsltlo to Qukhoriae- 
Strike of German tuloera to Silesia. 

Cholera Is Austria. 

Progmv d 1 Italiati* beyond MoTittmero. 

Defence of ConsUntloople. 

June 14. Rapid Itsliin offeosive. 

Auatnaos defeated In the mouBttins, 

Russe-Turkish hostilities. 

Warning to Americans. 

June 15. Fighting at Dizmude. 

French adtance in Lorraine. 

Operations in Oalicis. 

Austro-lUlisQ boitilltiss. 

Jons IS. Germans repulsed at Arras and Hebuten*. 
Boigiaei surprised by gss at Dizmude. 

OermsDS checked at Bhavll 
Austrians repulsed at Moofilcono. 

Operations in M igena ; surrender of Osrua to an Anglo- 
French force. 

June 17. Fraoco-Brilisb successes at Quenneviere and 
La Bass^o. 

A'lr vMd 00 Karlsruhe. 

Zeppelin raid on North-East Coast of Eogland. 
Italians pressing on Tnoate. 

Brestau damaged in the Black Sea. 

June 18. Gorman rovorse at Ypres, 

British capture trenches. 

Ithsims again bombarded. 

German progress west of I.effiberg. 

Fighting on the Ban and Dniester. 

The dcfenco of Trieste; inccesaful Italiso jurraid* 
AttMk on British trenches in the Dsrdaoellcs repulsed 
with great loss. , 

June lU. Anglo-French successes north of Arras and 
at Mougs. 

6ub-Lleu(enant Warneford accidentally kUlcd In Paris- 
Stubborn Rusiian defence io Galicia. 

' Germans mining the AATiito Sea. 

ItalisD submanno sunk by an Austrian submarine. 

June 20. French adranco in Alsace 
Belgian success on the Yscr. 

British success northward of Ypres. 

Cemao progress in Gahcta. 

Italian oenupatioo of Moctonero : good work by 
Alpini and Bersagheri. 

Forcing the Dardanelles, British submarine's exploit. 
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^une 21. aermiM defefcted 

French eacceisee elong the "h®’®. ^mhere 
Fighting in G»lici», the eiroggle for Lemberg, 

Ueli»D8 cross the Isonzo. i 

J...22. StrugBl. in 0.1icl., g.o.‘ An.tr.-G.m.n 
turning moTement. 

Jm. 23. Rn.<i.ii «ilhdt.v.«l Iron. Ctoad. 

g™“Klhor£t C™.,.o«in 

luhmsrine. , , 

Boer revolt, Do Wet found guilty. 

June 24. Bombardment of Dunkirk. 

Belgatn succesi at 8t. Georges. 

Germans repulsed at Arras. 

Fall of Lemberg. 

Italians bombard Gorza. Arthur Baroll’a 

The Persian Gulf EipediUon ; Bir Arinur 
Despatches. 

June 2r>. Btitiah aueueae at 
Italian auceessea along 
Allied suhmarinss in the Sea of Marmora. 

June 20. French luccessea in Lorraine. 

Aostnans beaten on the Douiter. 

Sereo UalUn trawlers torpedoed. 

ontbeFeebt. ’ „ j- r..ii..u 

Further Russian retirement in Galicia 


Italy anrAuslria, more trench warfare. 

Fighting on the Victoria Nyania. 

June 30. Fighting for the Agres-AbUin roa . 

AcIitUy of Allied aviatore near Boulere. 

Stubborn battle at Ti.,i,,ment. 

The Munitions Bill debate in ^ j England. 

Exchanged British prisooere atrirai s 

July 1.' The Victoria Cross, '.-oard acUone 

The Austro-Oerman adtance. fierce rear g 
by the Ilostians. 

July 2, French successes in Arras an rg 

• K."ra”k”rrp. s.-vs.-r"^ 

A"'- 

torpedoed. 

Up..i ; Si. I.. 

The German blockade; more Mr. Austen 

Alien enemies In India, a state 

ChsmberUin. . nouaeol Lorda. 

The Munitions Bill, debate in * 


Tb. Au.l.i>-aeriri«n ,a..ns»; .piril.a Ba.n.n 

and a ship with supplies. 

German advance in Gaheia checked, 

CMtata of German munitions from interned steamer 
Bni/tm bt Naples. 

‘*“Sght:nginArVo^nTGerman« conpl0t^^^^ 

Kant Rue.i.n air-raids at Prxevorsk. 

Sflhtinc round Lublin, German attacks lepnlsod. 
Ku bombardment of Malborghetto; air-raid on 

Pi»och liner Carthage aunlc in the Dardanelles. 
Serman submarine sunk in the English Channel by 
French destroyer. 

i..i» A Sir John French’s report, 

German attsek on Souebex station repulsed ; new 
German olfensire in the forest of ApremonL 
Desperate fighting near Krasoyk, Auatro-Oerman 

luHao*advVMft^*®n lionzojthe fight for Tarrli and 
Carso. 

Capture of Zellenkofei. 

Joly 9. More fighting In tbe Baltio off Gothland. 

Roaeiao cfleneTfeatKrasnjk. . , . , 

eocceisful Russian counter-stuck at Lublin. 

July 10. French suoceia in the Vosges. 

Russian luccesies in Poland. 

Karal action in tbe Biltlu. 

Exploit of a British lubmarioe. 

Heavy fighting on tbe Isonxo. . 

Italians espture Podogra. 

Austrian eraoualion of Tolmino. 

Turkish attack at Gallipoli repulsed. 

Germans in South-West Africa surrender to General 
Botha. 


Joly 11. Fighting north of Arras, soeceBaful Anglo- 
French co-operation. 

Anglo-French Allies in Coi.fereree, Ministers meet at 
Calais. 

Mr. Asquith and Lord Kitchener visit the Front. 
Russian offensire extending south of Lublin. 

Italiao successes. Submarine wsrfare, Germany's 
reply to America. 

Burreoderof German 8. W. Africa, General Botha’s 
Report, world-wide oongratulatioos, 

July 12. Britiah Grand Fleet j King's visit and message. 
German attacks repulsed by French and British. 
French aviators active at Agneville and Bajoneville. 
Russian oSentlve in Galicia progressing. 

Joly 13. Fierce fighting in Arras 

German atUck on Soucheg, General Mackonsen's 
objective, a blow at EieF. 

Austrian eurpriie atUck repulsed at Montenero. 
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July 14. German attack on the " Lnhjtinth" repoUed 
viilh heavy lots. 

Allied air-raid, German itratepie Railway homhed. 
German aubmarine aupply ahip captured by Italian 
ofScer. 

Destruction of the KoenigabtrQ in German East 
Africa. 

July 15. French successes in Argonne, Arras and 
Soissons, 

Crown Pnnee’a Army defeated. 

July 16. French adrance in Argonne, activity of 
French aviators, visits (a Essen. 

German offensive near Warsaw, slubborn Rusaian 
defence. 

British National Register Bill becomes lisw. 

July 17. Fierce battle in Lorraine, Grrmani repulsed. 
German offensive in the Baltic Provinces, 

Austrians cross the Dniester, Austrian forts 
demolished b} I'ahans in Upper Cadore. 

Serbian operations, Biitisli troops co-operating. 

-so 

German scare at Constantinople, German blockade 
Norwegian steamer torpedoed. 

July 18. German adrance on Warsavr, strennou* 
RusaUn defence. 

Anitrian attacks repnUed by Italians in the Driziii 
PaatM and in Gatina 

JuW 19. German attack on tbe Meuse heights repulsed. 
Fierce flgfatiag on the Ob^iza , heavy German ioates. 
Italian progress on the Cadore front. 

Peace movement in Turkey. 

Death of the Sultan of Lahej. 

New York Uctv Ordtinx, theUed by a tubmanne. 

Jnly 20. German attacks at Soachsz aod in Arcoao* 
repulsed. 

Fierce fighting In Poland, coufiietiog reports. 
Operations in Gallipoli, Sir Ian Hamilton's despatch. 


July 25. French success st Uoiile I’retro. 

Kuasian stubborn defence In attack near llsrssw. 
Italian succeesev at Gorizia and on the Carso plateau- 
Good work by Italian Alpinirts at Slontencro. 

Qorz and Tolmein practically sunounded. . . 

Tha Ainericau Note to Germany on submarine 
warfare. 


July 20. Tlio battle for Warsaw. 

Developments in the Baltic. 

Italian victory at Carso. 

Austrian supply depot destroyed. 

Turkish detest in Gallipoli. 

July 27. The American vessel Letlanaxn andtli« British 
Steamer “Grangowood ” sunk in the North Sea. < 
Rcaotuto Russian resistance at Warsaw. 

Sharp fight on the iaonzo. 

Serbia’s reawakening, 

July 28. French Success on tha Vosges, 

Fighting on the Carso Plateau. 

BngUnds Note to America. 

V vwAb, ^tigiwa vn Vtiw GV'ViwviWS. 

July 29. Turkish ports shelled. 

Stirnog speech by Asquith in the Commons. 

Fightieg on the Narew. 

Russuc capture of a Zfpptlin 
July 30. Deputatioo representing Indian students to 
Lord Isliogton re: admission of Indisns to the Ofileers 
Training Corps. 

German agitation in Austria. 

Arrest of Gerrasn spies in England. 


July 31. Fighting en the Vistula. 

Minor actions in the Tyrol, Trentinosnd on the Cadore 
and Carso pliteanz. 

Turkish coal steamer and 47 sailing ships destroyed 


Indian Political Litei’ature 


July 21, German attacks on Soiiaens easily repuUed 
Austro-Oerman offensive la the East. 

Russians take up new positions. 

Great Cavalry battle in Ualtio Provinces 
Cruiser Guitrppt rjartbahii torpedoed. 

Italian aerial activity. 

Italian success on tbe Carso plateau. 

Bntish inbmarloe off Constantiooplc, sioka tour 
vessels. 

July 22. Further bombardment of Rheims. 

Freoch success in the Fecht Valley (Alsace) 

Successful air-raids on Colmar Uailway Station- 
Straggle tor Warsaw raging furiously. 

Italian success on Isorzo front. 

Jnly 23. British snccess at Ypres. 

Temfic battle for Warsaw, Russians fighting funousfy- 
Oyrnan dash into Baltie Provinces at Windan. 

Fierce fighting on the Carso plateau. 

Sanguinary battle at Oorizia. 

Heavy Austrian lottet In Isoozo region, 

Turks defeated near Aden, 

July 21. Severe fighting at I.iUle ReichackcrsLPPi 
German attack* repulsed ; activity of Freovh 
aviators. 

Fighting in Vosges, Linge summit captured by 
French. 

Rnisina retirement, villages, fsrmt and forest burnoA 
Italian offensive developing. 

Heavy Austrian losses, 


Essays in National Idealism.— By Dr. Anacda R 
Co-iJtaiaswami wuh illustrations. Re. Oao. To Sjo- 
(cribeis ot tbe *' Indian Review,” As. 13. . , 

Moricy t Indian Speeches. — With an Appreciation o* 
Lord MocUy, a' d A Porircit, Crown 8vo , 210 Pages- 
Bc. Ooe. To B lUsccibers ol the I tdian lientv, A«. I*- 
OoVhale's Speeches —With a bi igraplucal sketch aiia 
a pictrais. 0*er 1,000 pages, Crawn fivo. Bs. 3. To 
Bub«tiij»»s of tue •* Indian Review," Rs. S-8. 

The Indian! of Boulh Africa —By H. 8. L. Poli.k 
Re. Ose. To Subscribers of the ■' Iidiau nsvio\\,”As Jl- 
DadabhalNaoroJi s Speeches and Writings —With • 
portrait. Rs. Two. To Subsctibors of tha ‘‘Indian 
Rwslew," R*. IB. ‘ 

Qlimpiei of the Orient to-day.— By Saint Nihal 
Bingh. Price Be, 1. To Subscribers of the “Indian 
Review.” As. 13. 

Tie Indian National Congress.-*An account of it* 
orien and growth. Pull tnt of sll tbe Presidenti*' 
Add -esses. }’-:irint ol all the C ingress Ro'Olotions. 
^•t act* trot i a’l thoWelcotne AJlrOiScs. Purtniiis oi 
tha Covercst Prestdvuls 0\cr 1,2)0 pacca Crow'i Svo. 
Rs. I. To Be b^.-ribora of The Xudisn Review,” Rs 3 8. 

Indian U Iltary Eipend-ture — Br ^ir. Dioshaw 
Bdnlji Waoh s As 4. 

Recent Indian Finance.— By Jfc. Diusha Edulji 
Wacha. Price At 4. 

Indian Eallsray Finance.— By Jlr. D. E. Wacha. A* 


O. A. Nsttsan A Co., Bankuram* Chetty Street, lladmS. 


WHO IS WHO IN THE WAR ? 


ARllUirZl, DUKE OF.— Tho Duko ot tho Abru7/i, 
first co.»m of tho King otlUJy.uaa .ppointca to tbo 
ehiet commana of tho UoyaJ ItalUn Navy m August 
kit. Uoro in Madrid on the ^Ith January, 18< J, iio was 
edocalod at the Navai Beitooi at Leghorn, and hae^had a 
Bueceisful career as an Oilieer of the Jleet. During 
theTc.politam ^Ya^ he comwanded a division ofahira 
operating principally in tho Adriatic. 

AEllRENTElAL, COUNT.— 'Xhe Uto Austro- 

Hungarian Foreign Minister nho died in Idl-. He was 

one^f tho most striking peraonahlies among modern 
statesman. IIis acts and utterances were however marlcod 
by casnulry and unfairness. 

AGA KtlAN, H. H. THE.— The well-known Mus- 
lim Leader. Fora sketch of liis life and 
tho cause of Britain, see p. 248c, portrait, p. -lor. 

AKALKOT. THE RAJAH OP.-Oneof Indian 
ehiafa who have offered their services on tho bold. lie 
has married a grand-daughter of the late Oacksvar 
of BaroOi. 

ALBANIA. KINO OF— the Prince is conneeted 
by blojd with the ruling houses of Germany, 
snd Holland He is a man of enormous etrcnglh. 
dstermmsdandoool-hesded. At the outbreak of Use 
war, ha joined with Oeimany. 

ALBEItT, KING OF BELGtUM.-Fof * 
iketeh of hia life end character and portrait. s«o p. IJ«. 

ALBBRr, PRINCi:.— The acceod son of the King 
He has seen service on War Ships. For portrait, see 


ALRtVNDHA, QUEEN.— In the early days of the 
War, Queen AUtandra issued an appeal to the nation on 
behalf of the BrMsh Red Cross Society, of which she .s 
tho Pcesiacnt, and by Sopteinber. was able to express 
•‘great .atisfsolion”that her appeal had yielded tno 
spkodid sum of fi'J.'O.CXW. 

ALLENBY, MAJOn-GENERAI. EDSltlND 
lIKNaY YUilAN.-Hss been Inspeotor-Ocneral or 
Catalry since 1*110. He is now terving m Franco and iiM 
specially mentioned in Sir John French e 
Bcipjtches. 

•AMERY, LEOPOLD CHARLES MAURICE 
STEsneC, M.P. — One of the many raembere ol 
Parlument now letvinR with the Forces. ’’*1, j" 

gi"n Commiseion as Captain to serve on thellead- 

‘'i'nrtec’a bUlt. 

ASSON, RE \U.ADMIRAL CliARLF-S EUS- 
TACE.— As Admiral Superinleodent of Chatham 
I>uckyard, Admiral Anion has a highly reeponsiWe 
Poit. 

AOSTA, DUKE or.— Ooo of the Italian commandera 
'll the fieli 

ASHTON, LORD —He caves donation of ^,000 
tatbe Prince of wilea't Fund. He is swell-known 
uuojfaetarer. 

„ ISQUrCH, AUTIlUn M.-A son ®l ‘be English 
Minuter. He loiiie.l tho Royal Naval DiviajOT 
•» s .„b lieutenant. He was in the trenches under fire 
lor soTcral days. 


ASQUITH. THE KiniT llON. UERUKUT 
HENIUY.— rrimo Mjnistcr of England. For s sketch 
of his lifo shJ character, see p. 32a, portrait, ■>-«. 

ASTON, BRIGADIEK-GENEUAL SlU OEOnOE 
G.-Appointed Biigido Commander of the Marme 
Cti'^do 10 tiic new Itoyal Naval Division formed for 
land service on the outbreak of Mar. He has been 
long connected with the Admiralty. He was Professor 

in the Royal Naval College. 

AUFFENBERG. UKNEUAL VON.-ln charge 
of one of the Austrian armies operating against the 
Russians in Galicia. He has not been very successful 
but yielded one position after another with great loss to 
his forces For portrait, see p. 241. 

AUGAGNEUR, victor.— T ho French Minister 

of Marine. He is professionally a Surgeon. He is a 

Republican Socialist. 

AUSTRIA. THE ARCII-DUKE CARL FRANZ 
lOSEPIl OF— Heir presumptive to the Thrones of 
Austria and Hungary and nephew of the murdered 
s^y-hAuke. On Ibe death of his uncle, te was 
..fmmaned bv the igca Empcror to take an active part 
mThe alUii ef theltate. He is said to bo industrious 
and psinsUking. For portrait, see p. 241. 

AUSTRIA ARCHDUKE FERDINAND JOSEPH 
OF^-Drether of the late Hcir-presumptive. For por- 
trait, sec p. 2.''. 

aVAUNA duke of -The Duke of Avarna, hitherto 
lulian Ambassador at Vienna is a Sicilian nobleman of 
«ld family. Since bis appointment to the I lenna Em* 
. in Iwl he has worked eonscicntioiisly to improve 
Auslro-Italian relations Though a eonviueed adherent 
of the Triple Alliance, he was persuaded of the short- 
sightedooss of Austrian treatment of Italian riuestiene, 
V.ADF.N, GRAND DUKE OF.— Head of the an- 
cieot Zshrcngeir dynasty and Grand Duke of Baden. 
Dorn m 13’>7. An attempt was once made on his life. 

BAKER, HAROLD TREVER, SI.P.— Financial 
Secretary to tho English lYar Office. 

BALFOUR— His political record la too well 
known to n«ed more than a passing reference. He has 
been a member of the House of Commons for over forty 
years, and was a Cabinet Minister twenty-eight yeart 
ago He has been Buccesaively President of the Local 
Government Board, Secretary for Scotland, Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, Fir<t Lord of the Treaeury, Iiord Privy 
Beal, and Prime Mmiater He first became Leader of the 
Ileuee of Conimone in 1R91. and hU Premiership laaled 
from July, 1902, to December, 1904. He is now in tho 
Admiralty in the coalition ministry. 

BALLIN. -An aatute merchant and bargainer, 
Herr BalUn is practically CordmlBRariat-Oeneral of 
Germany in the war. In that capacity tremcndoui 
responsibility rests upon him during the “critical 
lAontba," through which Germany i« now passing, 
pending the reaping of her next harvest. The provision- 
ing not only of the Kaiser's aokliors, and sailors but of 
the naUon, is in llerr Baltin’s hands'. It ia in good 
bands — Mr. Frederio William Wile In tho Daily A/aif, 
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ATJ. AllOUT THK WATl. 


BARCLAY, SIR GEORGE HEAD.-BritUh MJp. 
Uler in Roumini* tinea I‘Jl2, Ho hts grout ciporiene® 
of Hear Etttern PoUtici. 

BARCLAY, LT.-COL. II. C.— A dittioEuiahed Bur- 
goon tUtebed to tbe Ke^v Zealand Forcer. 

BAUNARDI8TON. BRIODAIER-G E N E R A I. 
NATIIAKIEL WALTER —Commander of the Bn- 
tiih Foreca which oo-operatod with tho Japaneao Foreoa 
in the attack on Taingtau. 

BAUODA. MAHARAJAH GAEKWAR OF.— 

He haa oflerod all hit roaourcea to the King- 
Emperor ahouid tho; be needed in tho War. For por- 
trait, ICO p. 128, 

BATTENDURG, ADMIRAL PRINCE liODIB 
OP.— Firtt Sea-Lord of the Admiralty who auddenly 
reaigned bia poet in October 1014. He liaa done 
memorable aerrico in tho Admiralty. In a letter to Ur. 
Churchill announcing hit retignation, he wrote - “ Uy 
birth and parentage hare the effect of impairing in^aome 
reapecta my uaefulncaa on the Board of Admiralty." For 
portrait, tee p. 24Sd. 

BATTER8BY. MAJ.-OEN. T. PRESTON.— Princi- 
pal Ordnance Officer of the Britiab Army. 

BAVARIA, CROWN PRINCE RUPERT OF.— 
General in ooramand of the Cth German Army. He 
.beloaga to the tide of ultra-German patrlote and 
'markM farour hu been ahown him by tho German 
Emperor. He it aged forty-ffTo. 

BAVARIA, KINO LUDWIG III OP.-King of 
Baeatia. He la a devout Cathollo and takea great luter- 
eat lo farmieg. 

RAYLEY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR r.EWlS.-Vice- 
Admiral Commanding tbelArat Siiuadron of the Home 
Fleet 

REATTY, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR DAVID. K.C.B.- 
Commandiog the Flcit Rattle Cruiaer Sciuadrnn of the 
Dritiih Fleet. He atruck the drat great blow of the War 
at tbe German Navy in the Qght off Heligoland in 
Anguat 1914, in an action in which the enemy loat five 
ahipa and many move were either aunk or crippled 
□EUBin. HAROLD.— To Degbio fell the diatino- 
tion of writing the only war aong that received official 
approval, (t is entitled *' Pall In." He it a welt heown 
author and journatiit. Tbe poem ie printed on 
page 2."«3. 

BBRCHTOLD. COUNT LEOPOI.D VON.-The 
Anatro-Uungarian Foreign Seerctary. For a abort 
^akelchofbit life and character, leo p. 32/; portrait, 
p. 32r. 

BBRE8FORD. ADMIRAL* LORD CIIARt.i:s 
WILLIAM DE LA POER, M.r.-Appointed Uon. 
Col. of the Marine Brigado. He joined the Naval eer- 
vice in IS-'jl and rote early to diitinction. He holde 
three medali for aaving life. 


noU chaatiainc Undo Bam for uot interpreting 
“ neutrality " in acrmanj'i favour. 

DCilTlB, RT. HON. 8IR FRANCIS LEVESON.— 
Britlah Ambaaiadnr 

eomico in tho diplomatic line. Ilohav made a r p 
lion in Pari* for unuiual taciturnity. 

BE88ELER, GENERAL VON,--Comma^er of 
the Away which bciicgcd and occupied Antwerp. i 
it a aklUuI and painiUking aoldier. 

DRTHMANN-HOLLWEG. DU. VON THEO- 
DALD.-Chaneollor of the German Empire ana 
Preaidtmt of tho Pmaaian Miniatry. For a dcier ption 
of hlo life and qualitie*, ace p. 32./, portrait, p. -Ltf. 

DKY, TALAAT.— Turkiih miniaUr of tho InU^^ 
For a iketch of hia character and life ate p- -* • 
portrait, p, 276. 

BEYERS. GENERAL THE IION. ,^^^1®'^*^ 
FREDERICK.— Apart from Oenertl 
only Boer Leader who tbowed eympathy with Gc J 
and joined the robela with Do Wet 
tho Vaal Rirer in an engigeroent with the Union 
Foreoa. 

nilAUATPUR, THE MAHARAJAH AND MAHA- 
RANEE OF.— Thii State maintaini a forw e 
1.600 cavalry, 9.C00 infantry and M heavy guna. • IUM® 
with all other roaourcea were offered to f’®, ^ 
on tbo outbreak of War. For portrait, lee p. mS/' 
BIlOPAIs THE SAHIB ZADA OF-One of th* 
princet who volunteered for the front. Ileia tho tot 
Nawab of Bhopal. 

nilUPENDRA SlNQIl.-H II. Maharajah of 
Patiala. Beep. 111. 

UIKANIR. MAHARAJAH OF.— Colonel 1“ 
Majeety'a Army now at the Front 8eo p. IH. po^ra , 

P.»2. 

BIRKBECK, MAJ. GCN. WILLIAM HF-NRY.-- 
Director of the Renicunta at Army Headquartcra 
Service, 1912. 

BLUNT, CAPT. WILLIAM FREDRICK, of H.M.8. 
FrcrfrM — He has been mentioned in Deepatebos an 
awarded tbe D 8 O. 


BOCHIN. GENERAL VON.— Commander of J"? 
of tho German Army Corpa in Belgium. He ia regaruea 
as sn sble taeticisn. 

DORDEN, MR. ROBERT LAIRD.— Premici- of 
Canada lines 1911, the abicat Farliamcntarian m 
Canadian public life. 

BOTHA, GENERAL -Commander of the Briti'h 
Forces in South Africa and Premier of the Union, ror 
a sketch of his life, seo p. 210, portrait, p. 240. 

BROitUWOOD, LIEUT.-QBNERAL ROBERT 
QEORQB, — Commanding the troops in Southern 
China. 


DERKIIARDI, VON.—A Retired Oarman General 
and a popular Writer. For an estimate of hii life and 
writings, see p 3.27, portrait, p. 3.8. 

BBRNSTOllFF.— Once the moat popular foreign dip. 
lomatin tbe United SUtca, Bernitorff la non practicaUy 
an outoatt in allevcept •• German-Aniorioan " tnrelee 
Society, of which he wai once a petted and conrted 
darling, will have no mors of him. He drove the laat 
pan in bis own coffin a few his imendnnt 


BRUNSWIClv, DUKE OF.— Prince Emeat An- 
gnat, ton of the Duke of Cumberland, who ia the son e* 
the last King of Hanover. He baa married the only 
daughter of the German Bmperor. Pievious to to* 
marriage, he gave atiuranceito tho Kairerthathe would 
support the Fatherland. 

BUCHANAN, RT. HON. SIR GF-ORGE Wlli- 
LIAM. — Qritiah Amhaitador at Petrograd. He '* * 
ofconipicuoua tact, ■ 


BIGKOR GIUSEPPE UOTTA. 


f.4l2i 
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WHO IS WnO JK THK WAK! 


^l.S 


■^•S^Kz'i'EnDINAKli XUE 

L»to hcir-preaumptive to tlio Thronca 
llunisa^y. U.^nordet«.U 

oon»i>ic!itQr8 at Sciajevo iii '^""tOVj-tnrv as the cause, 
loog bo rcmDiiibferod lit the war of 

howETcr insigniliosot. ^ Forgortrait, ace p. K*- 

natiooa, the world has ever been. 10 P 

rnAKZ, n-.mcE.ov BAVASiA-i™ 
the King of Bavaria. Early 
Konnded. , . 

ftctiuentphotographa ,*>' haa juat 

been announced that Ihi" o’ ® n.rman has gon® 
eourticr.who is an Austrian and of 

bankrupt. VuoratenUrg has been *“ * active 

various German regiments ana may «« 

luaiESBEiio, EEINOE J1AX>WEEAE EOON- 
2U,-Ono «l tl.o Br««e.l ol tta E.r.p^ 
and «un Intiuiato aad devoted fnend ' ‘ 

Cmpcfor. Hu owns many castles, esw . 
faeioriei, eto. _ ^rvij^rTiaif* — 

FUZET. MON3IONOU work?r^^» ‘h® 

Archbishop of Rouen and a prominent wor 
Uelglan wounded and tofugeoi. 


OAU.IENl, OBNEUAL .fP®? jt/bUrj Com- 

Governor of Pans, He had s«r Madagas- 

wander in Fceneh Soudin, 5* Ceos^aphical 

car. lUlaVi''«-Pre«identoflhe about 

Bociely. Ho has published numeroue voiuro 

tho Boodaji and Madaicascar, . 

character, ace p. 2\6a, portrait, p. 

.DEKMAN EMPRESS AND QO^,^ 9J. 
PRUasiA.-AVugusU Victoria, -„r older than 

UoUtein, born in ISod is thus i^g},e ),s, abovro 

her Imperial husband, w'orl.» of chanty. 

Wen mlcrest and participation , „u. however, im- 
S.mple m her dress and habits, she U d% b®« 

vp-c(n:NT.-^i;. E.. 

'i' ^ 

aEADSTDNE,MR. AV. 

in the Uoyal ru.ilccrH. . 

aM.TZ. AON 0ER.-N.,U.-- 

bc^n ro busy in the war i.eforo Conbtaohnople. 

nauilmsth-lKst VV. /cc..in*at‘on U«lgH»“ 


' . „ Hnwas theu despattbed to Turkey, where ho 

counUy. Ho ‘ . Bultan’a Annies m tho 

eliiiS25=as 

tor portrait, p. ^30. 

break of War. rreviou J .. j. the 'leading 

l" WI.A. P.l.« "'“''"K 

OOUOH, UAIOB-OEN B. UE LA ™E^|5:- 
C.“o..oa,i tto 3rd C...lr, “Xmv ».nMo“ d lS 
to . tomoo. r.,oiIr ot .oldi.r., 

fThiJ services with the Headquarters Staff. 

finrv SIR EDWARD.— Secretary of State for 

ro“”eoi«-'‘< F.r..k.tototh>.l.f. .od cb.r.ot.t. 

see p. •tic . portrait, p. S-o- 

GREY CAPTAIN JOHN-Of the «|"K 

of^o Itoval Flying Corps. He was awarded the IdCgion 
of Honour by the French antbentlea 

hia aet^ices He was taken prisoner through w aed- 

dent compeWng him to descend inside the German 
lines. 


GRIMM. ADMIRAL VON.-Ono of the Kalsor’a 
NmoI Adjutants, and n great authority on torpodoci and 
tuVmanni. Ho*.. bel.cTed to bo in ehargo of this 
branch of the Oetman Navy. 

GWALIOR. MAHARAJA OP.-Hw Highoesa 
offered to the GoTcranient tho Hospital Ship, (JuttUor, 

?„ tM 0. 0. Etpod.llon of lOlK). BU n.tbo... h« 
^qdered ootablo service to the Empire on Heveral 
occaaioni. For portrait, see p. 11- 

CWtNNER, ARTHUR VON.-Direolor-Gcneral of 
the Deut.tho Bank and member of the Prussian llouso 
ot Lords. He was largely reiponaiblo for the conce^- 
?.o» of the Bagdad Railway. It was thepogh h.a 
evertione that Germany got a dominalmg ''0‘C'' 'n the 
conalruciion and admii.iatratmn of the Imc. The Bank . 
haadeimsits amountmg to between *•' t® b’d ona 
storting. Hera Arthur von Gwinncr la a conapicuo is 
;lSot .0 Oora.o 1 . 0 . 000 . Iboogh . 1 .. oomm.l , 
Within the jutisdiitmn of tho lioperiat Lank. ^lere 
can belittle doubt,” says Mr. F. W. Wile in the Vaily 
if«i< ‘'that the Ton Owinncr policy la now being pur- 
■>Md at the German Treasury. Von Gwinner himsrlt 
more than once declined to become the offioial arbtler 
of the Fathcrlind’a chaotic money mattera; hut 1 am 
poai'itc It U hij hand in reslilj which is now at the helm, 
tboogh Ilclllcrich has the rank and title ” , 

IlArCRCL, PROrESBOR ERNEST.— Tho faro- 
ous Profeseor of Zoology at IheUniversity of Jena. He 
iMOneof tho principal signatories of the German pro- 
teaaorial protest against the “iniquity"’ ot England. 
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ALL ABOUT TtiK WAU. 


Ha Is rctmrdo4 asthemsin adfocalein Oerttiftny of Iho 
oL TiaUrtheory. The tlolcnco of his controvars.al 
methods hss eit/angcd many 

Probably hie best known work la Ihe Riddle of the 
UniTerso.” For portrait, sea p. 2-1. 

HAESELER, FlELD-MARSnAL COUNT VON.— 
The grand old man of the Gorman Army, hamg tow 
born in im When war broke out, ho rolu^ored 
hii serriccs and was given a position of 
Ho is reputed to bo a very strict and ruthless 
disciplinarian. 

HAIU, LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 
LA8.— Commander of tho First Army ^rps lo Sir 
John French’s Expeditionary Force. See p. -JJ, 
portrait, p. 233. 

UALIU PA8IIA. H. II. PRINCE BAID. -Grand 
Viiier and Minister of Foreign Affaire. For a sketch of 
his chsraoler and work, see p. 278. 

HALDANE, LORD.— Lord High Chancellor of 
Britain. For a iketch of hit life and altaiomenU. aeo 


• p.218ff. 

HAMILTON. GENERAL SIR BRUCE— 
raandet-In-Chief of the Scotish Command since IW». 
He showed his mottle io the Boor War. 

HAMILTON, MAJOR-GENERAL HUDERT IAN 
WBTHBRALL.— Killed in action. Ho commanded 
tho British Force of ’ Marines which Isoded at 
Oiteiid. He is a distioguished authority ou the atrategy 
of the land, the aea and the air. 


HAMILTON, GENERAL 8IR IAN 8TAND1SI1 
MONTEITH.— Inepeetor-Oeiioral of the Forces. 
General Hamilton is one of the most desperately 
unlucky men In the British Army. At no time rae ho 
gone into aclioo without being wounded. He has done 
valuable tettlce to the army. 


HARDEN, MAXIUILIAN.-Herr Harden le ijuite 
as popular a publio speaker in Germany as ho is a 
writer. Besides the huge audieocs ho eddretsce x^cekly 
in his vitriobe little magazine, Zuftun/t, he talks to 
tbouiands from the lecture-platform and during the war 
he has been in special demand all over the country. 

HARDINGE OF PENHURST, BARON.— Viceroy 
of India sloce 1910. It is to Lord Hardioge'a 
liberal policy towards the people that we ahould ascribe 
the marvellous enthusiasm of the lodian Princes and 
people to light tor the Empire against Uio German 
. aggression. His term of office has tieen extended till 
March next. For portrait, ice p. 108. 

HARNACK, ADOLF VON.— One of the most 
famous at Germaa Professora and the author of 
numerous well-known works on Political criticism. Ho 
is a leading spirit among the aoti-Oritiib throng. 


liAve a Flying Corpa of which Sir John French hai 
•poken ao eulogislically. 

HENDERSON, MR. A^TIIUR-Mr. Hendmo^ 
entered Iho House of Cemmona “f™* 
ago. and, by his upright and 
eonduct. has won the good opinion 
parties. He has twice presided over 
My Labour Party. He was elected to the (»»'r 
manihlp in 1903 in aucccssion to Mr. 
held the post forlwo yean. When Mr. 
Macdonald resigned the position last 
hie peculiar views concerning the war, Mr. BeoJe 
was chosen to succted him. He has for time 

boon secretary of tho General l>abour Party, 
years ago he served on the Railway Commission. W* 
has done yeoman tervice In the recruiting campaign 
waa recently sworn of the Privy Council. A 
Glasgow, he wss born in 1893 and worked for some 
years as a meulderat Newcsstle-on-Tyne. 

IIBYDEBRAND. DE ERNEST VON.-Jbe l«der 
of the Agrarian Party in the Relebstig. Probably ho 
ie the most ImporUnt politician in Germany without 
ministerial ranit. Ho li known at the “ uncrowned king 
of Prussia." He It a most forceful orator and ready 
debater. 

IIINDENCURG, FIELD-MARSHAL VON.-Com- 
maoder of the German Army in Bait PrussiA- Me 
forced tho Russian General Resnenkampf to 
ilindsnburg has roceetly been transferred to Poiano 
where he bai been in command doring the furious flgnt- 
ing between Warsaw and the Germaa frontier. 

I10FT7EKDR0F. GENERAL VON.-Chief of the 
Austrian Oenenl Stiff. For an account of nis mo 
and military ambition, see p. 221, portait, p. 

HOLLWEG. DETHMANN.-Tho German Imperial 
r-h.-i-eii.- Wa- . hi. iifi. BDd vortrait. 


sen p. 32d. 

' HOOD. REAR-ADMIRAL THE HON. HORACE 
LAMBERT ALEXANDER.— In Cnmmnnd of W* 
Flotilla of the Monitera and other warships which oiu 
splendid service by shelling the Uermsns who enoes* 
vonred to advance from Ostend to Calais.' He has put 
in long and creditable service in the British Navy. 

HYMANN. DR. LUDWIG.— The notorious 
of the Press Department of the German Foreign OSf*- 
He has made a considerable reputation for the dextewif 
with which ho “spoon feeds "the public in the inatW 
of officiel publio news. 

IDAR. MAHARAJAH OF.-Now at the Front. 
Beep. 112. 


IFTIKHAR, AOUI KBAN.— Nawab of Jaora, now 
at the Front. Seep. 112, 


HAUPTMANN.— Germany's foremost poet and 
dramatist, although the bearer of an honorary doctor's 
degree of Oxford, hat lined up with the other “cnl- 
turists " against the hated British foe. Periodically tbs 
German Press contains a fresh outburst from Ilanpt- 
tnann’s pen. 

HENDERSON. MAJOR-GEN. SIR DAVID. - 
The creator of tho Flying Corps of the British Army, 
lie entered the Army m 1S83. Ho is an authority on 
“ Reoonaisiance." It ia dae to him that the BnHih 


INQENOIiL, ADMIRAL VON.-Chief Commander 
of the German Fleet. He entered the Navy in 1877, and 
has seen icrvice in all the seven seal. Hia appoint*^ 
ment however came as a surprise to Navsl circles m 
Germany. 

ITALY, KINO VICTOR EMMANUEL HI. 

Born io 1809, he succeeded lo the throne in IVW. 
Tho flret thirteen years of his reign are marked by » 
fallirg off io the warmth of Italy's affections lor the 
Germanic partners of Ibe Triple Alliance as is shown by 
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JAGU. GOTTLIEB ''“ -“JS 
Bute for Foteign AReirs. For * »Rewn 

ifortc* leo p. 32^1 portrait, p* 

.JEI.HCOE, 1>» 

p- .. 

.lOTPUE. Ml mBttfJ 

Tr..ch Arm,. F«r > .krtch 

eereer, »eo p. 220, portreit, p. — , . - , j, Aceoffl* 

JODHPUR. H H 1>^ 

P„irf SR '■"“P®;"®; “ °P._op™a. i».»J 

.Srj“™ “b- W.B P. K..AL » 

eqaipment of earaeU for the . .„,4ri. For » 

JOSEPH. FR'J^GIS.-Euiperor of A tr • 
hU ik.td. •( •b« E»P«I0I'< lit. •"S P 

'PtbL. OP;^J.,5-,^.;P"“"”’' 

offer.of in etioipoent of c»ro«l* for t 
KASUMin. “AHARAJAUOF. ;othutiMUc 

Sir PfoUp SioBh. ‘I ao””"*"* *"** *"*" 
In.hU lupport of tho up hi# p««P-o- 

rsiii, o™ERA<;-rr‘.fS. ;i'..i‘f™p-ps: 

--At R-p-'- 

KESSIKOER. 

of the Qertatn Fore## *t Kim Ch»u. ne 
R.OOO meo ander him. nn- — 

KISKANQABH. Inei.ted 

Although fl[ly-foorye*r* of oge. the , ^ J He ho- 

.ip./,.., lb. i.a-" "K '° S”.., p- itt'"- 

looge to «n muitriou# f •mily. t or porwo i. r 

“srnrEB'ArvoR.-L..j.,- 

Right Wing which in*rehed on I nns. r 
hU life nod nbiliUo., leo p. 53'.}. portrnit. p. -JJ- 

KOE8TKU, VO>l.--Von ?Sl in S.t- 

thfl Oermnn Hnry nod o®®“ wltr l^ngne- Wnr 
»ic* nn Prenident of the 9?^ j\., t/nnite nctiritie#. 
hn, not nileneed him or ^ Mr. 

U Uobriounly Ton Koe.ter’e ’""•"®®;^"t’he«rooof 

' Job. 

KRDPP.-Herr Krupp ®rt*ent "r^oK 

, =.gh.ynT BritUh 


doekyerf# "duHog 

■t*fE of hi* Essen EncUnd and Gennanjr 

®^:rr.tXea?i*Bc.portrait.p.‘^^^ 

t» lb. 

destitute Belgisns. ^ , ,u„ 

sr.a.r.’"f Bf hf. 

, i«.e. 'r‘'';„w«ipiB72. i.isfo,b. 

became Under /, aj. These were his appren- 

was Under Secretnry eToeriences. which hareJn- 

ticeships to wider pubhe ei^r *"^ 

eluded the OVarra'f W.r, and Foreign 

Vieeroylty ^«_„a has led the Unionist Party 

Secretiry. J'‘"*K e member since 1902, and 

inthe House of which he is a^^ considerable difBcoUy 
the position has bee . * niioister 

rirp.;s.ir?b™.“„.....bi.... ... 

■ereotT years of sge. 


to the Gotsrnment. , 

sSgSilJlil 

- 

LEMAN. DENERAL.-Belgian O^Ma^^he heroic 
defender of Liege. Hee p. 235, portrait, p. 230. 

1 ICIINOWBKY, FRlSCE.-UDquostionabIy the 

”'hlo"l'bn>.b of..,. For . a.“"P''“" b'' '■'» 

•nd qualities, see p. 248/, portrait, p. 218<. 

I lEnailMANN.— Prussia's hest-hnowiv Ii*ing pslntor 

nAke St night hsting the Ksiicr, If war has not 
!rKh^hL M it has BO many Germane, of mUlligence 

S m‘ui'i»a.p.‘a.”'. b" !• ■b.aai.B, 

the troubles of the men whom he once 
CTU«WilUamthe Tasteless. 

Med to diiguit Liebermsnn. and I risk tho sssertion , 
that the war does not fill his fearless sou! with Joy. 

LIHBKNEOHT, KARL— A prominent member of 
the Socisi Deraoerstio Patty. He does not fully 
epproTo of the misguided rniiitary policy of Germany. 

LONG MB. WALTER.-Mr. Walter Hume Long 
waeboro In IS-Hand first entered Parliament for the 
Northern DiTlsioo of Wiltshire in 1880. His pttlia. 
menUry experiences are at once long and honoursble. 
He has held seseral distinguished offices oader Tanoua 
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GoMTiimentfi. When Mr. lUlfoiir rrsi;ne.l llw ITniomit 
J.eidirgiiip in November, lull, Mr. Ij'inp and Mr. Airslon 
ClumburUiu wero regarded aa hi* most likely 8«crc<ifcor«. 
Ercntvmlly, however, both rctirud in favour of Mr, 
Uonar Law, He ha* taken a prominent psit in llioHgbl 
against tho Home Rule. 

LUXEMIlElia, TUi: GRAND nUCHI'.BS OR.— 
Tho Girl-ruler who barred Germany with her ear. 
For a full account of her littlo kingdom and its hUtorj, 
SCO p. 200, portrait, p. 20'J. 

LUXEUBEllG, R03A -Oooof the chief Cditora of 
tho notorious Boolahst .Iournal,'‘Vonvaert*.”On account 
of her fiolent language aho i* known as the “ Sanguin- 
ary Rosa, " Sho 1 * now in impriaonmcnt for a libel 
on tho Prussian Army. ’ 

MACREAin', MAl.-GEN. SIR C F NEVII,.- 
Dircctor of Peraonal Sorrices at the War Office. Ho is 
acting as Adjutant-General with tho Head ijuartera 
Staff in France and has been apecially mentioned in the 
Despatches, 

MaD\N SINGH. H H MAHARA.JAH OF 
KISlUtNOARH.-Novvatlhe Front. Sec p. 112. 

JUnnEN, REAR ADMIRAL CHARLES 
EDWARD.— Chief of Staff to Admiral Jcllicoc. He 
commanded the Home Fleet In IhU and 1912 

MAHOMED V., SULTAN OF TUR!vE\ -For a 
fullekotohot bis life aod rule, seep 2Td. portra-t. 
pi 27G, 


r \V*r 


Hr 


! rotolul 


rule, eta 
Minister 


worthy ncrtiea in thi- 
ef the Krota Guards. 

MIKAIK).- ForaskEtch of Jiia life and 
p. 171, p. ITIk 

MILLERANH, ALHXANDRI. - 1 itiit! 
of War, Ho i» a barrister by piofcssioti. 

MIIjLO, ADMIItAL -Rcsi-AdMirai liurico >Mlo, 
Minuter of Marino, was tho clhter in r otiiinaiid of tic 
torpedo flotilla vrhieli iiiada a raid in the Dardareilea on 
the Bight of tho I'^thJuly. NI12, at wliich time h« vras 
eerriog a* CJilpf of tlio StsfT to the Duke of thr Abru^a 
in the I’ettoi- J'isanl. n*g.»..i» of the Adriatic Div^ion, 
from whisb, apparently, the lono *va» detached. Cso- 
tain MiHo was proinoled to Rear-Adn iral for titi* 
esplclt and decorated with tho .Military Order of Baroy. 

MOLTKE. GENERAL VON.-Commandcr-in- 
Chief of ibo German Army. For an account of his hie 
and miliUry <|ualitics, »<o p. 211', portrait, p. 221k 

MONTENEGRO, KING NICHOLAS PfiTRO- 
VITCH or -On the outbreak of the great war. this 
little mountain country responded tu Austna's attack 
upon Serbia b> declaring vrar on the Dual Monarch). 
The country, though ainall, ii onassaiUblo by reaion of 
■ta mountains and lU fierce and warlike people. 

MORI.EY OF HLACIvRGRN, VIBCOI'NT 
O M.— Ex-Cabinet Minuter who retired on the 
tho War. He has been Secretary of State for Irelaou 
and aUo for India One of Ibe greatest tiring Ergluh 
men of leUert. 


MAIlMUnMOliriKTAR PASHA -Turkish Ambes- 
Bador in Berlin, Fer a sketch of his* life aod training, 
SCO p. 270. 

MALLET, SIR LOl IS IHI PAf - nnluli 
Ambassador to Tuikey sioee I'U.'l 
MANTEUFfCL, MA.IOR VON.-A German 
General who has been held aatnlv responsible tor the 
destriictiou of Lourain It u said that he b%e been 
deprired of his command but It IS doubtful wbethor it 
was done for this. 

MARIX. LIEUTENANT REGINALO - One of 
the three Naval airmen wbn carried eut tho second raid 
and destroyed a Zeppelin Shed at Duisoldorf Ho was 
awarded the O. 6, O. for his Dusseldorf exploit 

MARY, FRINCCSS. — One of tho most touching 
appesU issued in connection with the war was that sent 
out by tkn young Princess Maiy for Chnstmss preaeiiti 
“ from the whole nation to cverv soldier at the front 
and to every sailor afloat.'' She belongs to the lieague 
of Mercy. 

M.VRY, (JUBEN -Her Majeal). soon after the 
dcclamtion of War, inauEUrated a “Work for Women 
Fund,*’ tho object of which vvas to find emploement for 
women deprived of their livelihood by the War. Poe 
portrait, see frontispiece. 

MAX, ADOLPHE — The Burgomaster of llrusscis. 
For an account of his life and the heroism ho displayed 
in the present war, tee p. 2lRrt, protrait. p 21V. 

MENSDORFF-rONlLLY. COUNT ALBERT 
VON.— Late Austrian Ambassador in London. He 
oeeiipied an exceptional position as liis grandmother 
was the sister of Duchess of Kent 

METHUEN. FIELU-MaRSIIALLORD -Itoacond-a 
from a Lord Chancellor of Ireland. Ho rendered voto- 


MUIXER. ADMIRAL VON, -One of the Goman 
Eraperor'a eaval Aide* dc-Cainp. lie was attathi*- to the 
German Embasvv in London and made seen t communi- 
cation* to Oerlin about the Dritish Navy. 

MULLER, CUM.\IANnER KARL VON.— Was 
Captain of tl>e famous German Cruiser'/ witfen. He did 
notorioua work in the Indian Ocean brainking noirer- 
ooa iiiercbanimen and also bemdarded Madras. Hi* 
cruiser was At last Ueatroyed by H. M. S. Airfnrg n'* 
Keeling Island. 

MUN. CU.MBE ADRIEN ALBERT MARIE 
OE —Author of the article on the presrnt war pub- 
lithed III tho i'rho tfe Pat is which attractrd much pubbo 
attention 

Ml PRAY. SIR ARCHIBALD JAMES, MAJOR- 
CLNERAU— Chief of Stafl in the Hriti'h Cxpedi- 
tionary Fnieo. Sec p 211). 

MYSORE. MAHARAJAH OE -One of the premi* 
rulera of India. Hit Highnc’is gave Rs. •••) lakhs 
towards the maintenance of the Indian troops For por- 
trait, SCO p 2%7. • 

NAWANAOAR, THE JAM SAHIB OF.— Kro«n 
univoraally m England as Pn.ice “R3nji,”the femou* 

ctvcletnr Ho undertook Hio organisation ol » special 
battalion of l.OfK) native troops lo reinforee the Indian 
contingent in France. For portrait, see p. 12 Ih. 

NELI.es. colonel C M.— a CinaiJian Officer 
appointed to command the Rojal Canadian Dragoons 
DU Service in Europe. ' 

NCPAI,, THE PRIME- MINISTER Of.— 

Maharaja. Sir Chandra Samsher .Tung Bahadur Uavia 
pissed all tho military reaourees ofthoStstoat tho 
diapoaal of tho tlorornnicnt together with three laUlis_ of 
mpeea for the piirehsse of unrlime-guns for the British 
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tbeSutetothotoTetalUeliet-Fundi. 

mCHOLASlI-Itb Cz.r Jig'" 

Of hi* life end cherecter, sen p. l&J, portreit, p. ^ 

mcaons, grand 

Chief of the Ru8»i»n Army. See p. 2.1, ^ 

NICHOLSON, field-marshal ;i„. 

loHier whose life has beeo crowded wi^ South 

He was Military Secretary to Lord Roberta in the bouin 
African War, - . 

lUETZSCHE. FRlEDRICfL-German Ph>lo«opo- 
er and man of letter* of tho last century , 
the “Superman ” and the adrosata of _ 289, 

ism.* For a aketoh of hi* life and kteaehing*. aeo P- 
portrait, p. 288. p._ 

’ OKUUA. COUKT.-Prinic Mioieter 
■ detailed account of hia life and work a* 
lee p. 32p, portrait, p. 344. 

ORCUA, MAHARAJAH Of-H«.a ol tho -grait 

Buodela family of OatvThar Rajput*. 

OSCAR, PRINCE OF PRUSSlA.-^fth 
the German Emperor, twenty-*'* J®*”, ® u" heart 

while taking part in the war an acute attack of 

vreakoeta and waa intalided home, portrait, p. *• 
PACniTCH, NlCHOLAa.-Tbe P"™* 

Sertla. For a ieicriplion of hUlife aod perionality. eeo 
p.32/, portrait, p. 32«. 

PALANPUR, THE DIWAN ®,* K 

ladian notable* who wa* most annoui to 8 f.milr. 

front wa» tbi* Diwao who belong* to *» Afg 
PARSEVAL, MAJOR .VO^.-A 
Qerman, aeronant and the inreotor of 8 

PATBY, REAII-ADMIRAL 
Commandor.in.Chief of the Royal Au*tf*l*an 

He organhed and completed the eucceseful ca.d 

German Colony in tho Diaraarok Archipelago- 
PAU, GENERAL.— French General, * 

Xltace. For a aketoh of hie hfe and nualiHea, eee 
p. 230, portrut, p. 236. 

PERTAB HARAYAN SINGH, J 

I.l™ Itlma ot Dril..«, vh. .llMuBh '""’I.’ p” V 

.8A -mid ..t b. d..i.d hi. righl t. ..r« I. th. Fr..!, 
For a sketch, eee page 234, portrait, p. 240. 

PETER.— King of Seryi*. For a ehetch of i» • e 
and tharactcr', lee p. 175. portrait, p, no. 

PLUMER, LIEUT.-QEN. SIR 
LES ONSLOW.— The hero of the relief of Mafek g 
^ in the Boer War. 


N*»y. 


POINCARE. M.— The French Proaidenh For a eketcb 

of hi* work and career, aee. p. 159, portrait 
rOSADOWSKY.-lbe “ While Count.” “ 
known Liberal »tateaman is known, ii 
Tarions philanthropic and ciric departments olW 
war. Ai expert economist and the »>«» 
and Finance MinUter Germany 

loipeelaldoraand In connection with Jhefood p , 

mabiluing ot Germany"* internal life for 
Pasadowsky. .ay* Mr.F.W. Wile In 
alwayi imprJ»*ed me a. a iiocere loter of ^gland a«d 
Enili.hlnitiWlione.and I base seen no word or act ol 
hi* laTooringof rei^otation. 


POTIOREK, FIELD MAKSHAL 

in camm-nd of the .rmio. opor.ting in G.licm. 

POURTALE8, COUNT FBEDEBICH TON.-Ule 

''"dVhW. 1f.o» Swn'r'd."*.'., °pe«iel«l 

settlement. 

PRBSBITERO. REAR-ADMIRAI^-Commanded^e 

semnd diTieioo of tho First Squadron dunng the 7^- 
Bolrian War. It was this diTision which made a 
rtration off the outer forts of the Dardanelles on the 
18th April 1912. 

PRIMROSE THE IlOM. NEIL, M.P.— A son of 
Lo^^seberry. He is a Lieutenant m the Bucks 
Hussars. 

PRINCE OF PRUSSIA. HENRY.-Prineo Henry of 
Prwuiia after apending the three or four day* preceding 
war in i coofidlntial eonferenco with ®«‘'***„ 
ment and naral leaders, has been at the Emperors 
rieht hand in the continuous council of war over which 
w*bi«therpreaides. Prince Henry, whose headquarters 
u at Kiel is credited with being a keen naral strategist 
and iSiLg an acti.e part in determining the war ^licy 
Germany at sea. Hi* iotimate knowledge of the 

^Ssb R. including organisation ships, and 

mf is undoubtedly a grest asset for hli country t|>J» 
time.— Frederic William Wile in bii article on Men 
around the Ksissr.” 

PRINCE OF WAlES, TBB.-For a sketch, eee ^ 
D. 235. portrait, p. 249. 

PRINCE or CERUANY, ^ THE CROWN.- 
rVhmmander of a section of the German Army. Since 
S* Ignominious retreat from the Marne, the Kuiere 
bdr has been in almost total eclipse. For iketoh, eee 
p. 239. For pertrait, see p. 237. 

PRUSSIA PRINCE ADALBERT OF.— ^ird 
aon of tbe Oermsn Emperor. . IIis residence w at Kiel, 
mnd after the declaration of war it was stated that he 
bad beeo appointed to the command of a torpedo 
Botilla ; portrait, see p. 232. 

PRUSSIA PRINCE AUGUST WILHELM OF,— 
Fourth son of the German Emperor. He is the most 
intellectual of the Kaiser’s sons and a man of learning; 
portrait, aeo p. 232. 

PRUSSIA PRINCE EITEL FREDERICK OP.— 
Second aon of tho Emperor. He is m actire ser- 
vice at the Front. The Trince is tery popular in Berlin ; 
portrait, leo p, 232. 


PRUSSIA, PRINCE HENRY OP.— The only 
brother ot the Kaiser. Prince Henry is regarded as a 
Bret-olais seaman and an able diplomatist. He was 
■ppointed to the command ot the Gorman aobre battle- 
Beet in tuoceieion to Von Koester. He is a great 
motorist, golfer and tennis-player. 

PRUSSIA. PRINCE JOACHIM OF.— Sixth' son of 
the Kaiser. Early In the war, ho was seriously wounded 
in the thigh, portrut ; see p. 232. 

PROBSI;^ WILHELM FREDERICH, CROWN 
PRINCE OF,— Com 1682. He made a tour through 
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tho Eftst in IWI, Ono of his most lingolsr chiroeloTll- 
tica U a profound odmiration for Napoleon. Intelteo- 
tually, ho docs not seem to bo moro than a modiocro. 

PUDUKOTA, HAJAll OF.— “All 1 poasesa” waa 
the oflor of this Indian Chief when asked it ho waa pr^ 
pared to help Britain in tho great war. lie waa in 
London at that time but at once hastened to hla tern* 
tory to raise a regiment of hit people. 


PULTFNEY.MAJOR-OKNERAL WILLIAM, C.B., 
118 0 .— Commander of the BUth Ditieion of the Iriah 
Command. Beep. 237. 

PUTNIK, GENERAL.— Chief of the Sertian Army 
Btafl. For a sketch of hia life and military training, 
BOO p. 222, portrait, p. 221. 

R/VMPUR, SAIlIZnZADA NASIR ALl KHAN 
OF.— This Bute furnished a largo contiegent tor the 
Indian Force in Europe. 

RANKEN, CAPTAIN HARRY fillERWOOn, 
V.C.— Of the Royal Army Medical Corps. Awarded the 
Victoria Cross for tending the wounded in the trenehea 
under rifle fire at Hantresues. He has since died of bia 
wounds. 

RATUENAXJ, EMIL.— The President of the General 
Elcotrio Company, beads the industrial or|anita> 
tien which, next to Krupp's, is the greatest In Qer. 
many. It is now turning out large qusotitiee of tele> 
phooe, telegraph, wireless, xignaUing and ether eleotri* 
cal equiprasiit for tho Army and Nary. Its rest worke 
are deroted almost exclusirely to Goreromeot rrork. 
^e “ A. E. Q., "as Rstheoau't huge company lepopo* 
lady known, is, like other great works, also manufsotur* 
log amiuunltlon oo a large scale.— Frodene William 
;vlle in the Dally Hail 

RATLAM, RAJAH OF,— One of the Indian Cbiete 
who went with the Indian Troops to France ; portrait, 
p. 134A. 

RAWLINSON, MAJ.-OEN. SIR HENRY 
8EIMOUR.— Commander of an Army Corps of Bri- 
tain. Ho had seen sorrice in India, in South Africa, 
and other places and earned fame as a soldier. 

REDMOND, JOHN EDWARD, U.P— Leader of 
the Irish Nationalist Patty. For a sketch, tee n. 
248c; portrsit, p. 2l8d. 

REID. RT. HON. SIR GEORGE HOUSTON.— 
High Commissioner for Australia. Since the outbreak of 
the war, be has taken a keen interest in the raoTemeot 
set on toot by the Australians to assist the Empire. 
REINHARDT, MAX. — Reinhardt, normally the busiest 
Theatrics! Manager in the world, is not lotting war to 
interfere with his activities. Reinhardt ie an Auetrian 
subject, and though well under forty-five and aturdy, 
doee not seem to have been called up for eervice. 

RENNENKAMPF, aENERAL.-Leader of the 
Russian Army operating against Germany. p. 

238, portrait, p. 233. 

REVEI, RBARADHIRALTHAON DE.— Commanded 
the Fourth Division, Second Squadron, durine tba 
TripoiiUine War. * 


REVENTLOW, COUNT ERNST VON.— The 
well-known anti-Engli«h Journalist on the staff of the 
lUtilscht Tagea- Itilunj. He is a determined enemj of 
England and has been greatly instrumental in poisoninf; 
the minds of the German people. ' 


r.lCCI, REAll-ADMIRAL JJOREA.— Commanded the 
Training Dirision during the war with Turkey, and on 
tboGlh October, l‘Jl2, landed in command of tlio temper- 
nrf garrison of Tripoli, of which he was appoinUd 
interim Oorernor. He took part In the blockade or 
Venezuela, and was present at tho battle ofChemuloo 
during tho nusso..7apane»o War, being decorated by the 
Czar for his eftorU to aavo tho crowi of tho Ruaiian Men 
of War f'aWoi; and KoriitT. 

RIODER, HERMANN.— Owner and director of 
the New York Staats-^ellnnir. Ho Is a German by 
hirtli. Ho has built up one of the most widely circul- 
ated German, newspapers In .America. He is anti- 
English in views, 

ROCERTSON, JOHN MACKINNON. M.R— 
Liberal MP. lie is now actlvrly engaged in miking 
war on Germany's trade. Ho is a brilliant writer and 
speaker. 

ItODERTSON, MAJ.-OEN. SIR WILLIAM 
ROBERT,— Quartermaster-General with the 
tionary Force in France. He haa been mentioned in 
the Despatches by Sir John French for his aervicei 
during the retreat from Mons. 

ROCCA. VlCE-ADMlRAU-Chief of the Naval War 
Btair, is an ofllcer of promiae who hat not, so far, cone 
very much into notice. » 

RODD, RT. nON. SIR JAMES RENNELL — 
Drtliab Amhasiador since IDOS. Born in 1638, ho haa 
earned a brilliant reputation ai a dipIODSliat, author, 
and poet. 


ROOSEVELT, COLONEL TIIKODORE.-Oao 
of the best koown men in American Public Uffc 
has taken a leadisg part in America to upheld the 
justioe of the cause of the Allici. 

ROSE, COMMANDER FRANK FORESTER.— 
Of n. M. 8. Eauref. Be has been awarded tho ^8 0’ 
for hit gallantry during the fight in the fight offlleligo- 
Jand on the 2Sth August, 1814. 

RUNCIMAN, MRS. WALTER.— Wife of the Rt. 
lion. Walter Ruociman. She did valuable work as a' 
meaiher of the AYar Refugees' Committee. 

RUZSKBY, GENERAL NICHOLAS VLApl- 
MEROVITCH. — Most prominent officer of the RusiiM 
Oeoeral Stiff For a sketch of hii life, see p. 237, 
portrait, p. 238. 


SACHIN, NAWAB OF.— See p. 112. 

BRl SAJJAN BING.— Raja of Rutlam, now at fhe 
Front. Beep. 112 

SAMSON, COMMANDER CHARLES RUM- 
NEA'.— Tho best known of the British Naval airmev. 
Ho made the first auccossful flight from a British Man- 
Of-War. He was in command of the Armoured Motor 
Support and did splendid service. Awarded D.B.O. 


BAXE-COBURO AND GOTHA, THE DUKE 
OF.— Tho ruler of this email principality ia a Prince of 
the Royal House of Britain. Binco the outbreak oi 
tho present War, a Resolution has been pessed that if 
the present family should die out, a German aueecssor 
should be Bought. 

SALANDRA. BIGNOR.-Antonio Salandra is an 
Apulian of firm character and penetrating intelligence. 
Balandra took oflloe as Prime Minister in March, 1914 
(b succession to Signor Giolitti. (Bee page, 2lGc.} 
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SAXOSY, KING FREDERICK AUGUBTE HI- 
Ki.g Frrfcrick !• oo-t popoly , 

totrcutoi'i' po...;. 

. *U - 

BAXOSV, PRINCE MAX OF--F«";f ^ 

Pri.« SUx U now nt the Front ea » field preacher. 

8AZONOFF, M. SERGK-pe Roawn Fowjx* 
ijinwur. For * abort Kcount. lee p-?-?. P«rtr t, 

' bcIIUPFEN, count VON.-A P.0iii*« 0»ml 
F«U-Manhal ^rtotn. 

eCHLE’iWIG-llOlASTEIS, 

TIAN OF.— 1» well-known In J-"*'**^ \ . 

hi» made hia home m 

kiogdo® through the anoe**^®" * 

^PCI!ONnUHO-WAM)EKBURO. 

Srn^'IronV”o1!he-rt^':f.tl^raS hoo4. O* 
Uerraaer, , 

BCHEU-Tho German -V.?-’ of olnoM 

^peiar 'J" ’ * 


BIPPE LIEUTENa\NT SIDNEY V.-A Bri^Wah 

•“M”Tn"DOP:'p^;:"oErs,R H. I.,, a,CRj- 

•erriee >n tbo War. aee p. 233, portrait, p. 

SMITE ET. HON. FREDERIC EDWIN. K.C.. 
M P -Ur F E. Smith on the outbreak of the war waa 
TpSiot^ controller of the Pre.a Bureau. He rea.gned 
U on going to the Front. 

SMUTS GENERAL J. a-Miniatcr of Fiianw 
and Defeoce for Sooth African Union. He did eplendid 
tereico in the Boer War. 

SNOW, UAJ.-GEN. SIR THOMAS p'OYLEY.- 
Commander of the Fourth Diriiion ainco IDU. He waa 
apeciallT commended by Sir John French for hia skilful 
w«k durine H'® retreat from Mena. 

BOUCHOW. CAPTAIN.-Commander of tho 

Oerman Dreadnooght. Goe*«n, Thia ahip, howerer, haa 

been aerioualy handled by a Ruasiao Squadron. 

SONNISO BARON. -Sidney Sonnlnn, the ton of an 
ItahanJewUh father and of a Beottiah mother, ia ai« 
.k._ HataPLifT-s. Sorn at Florence on tho 


.pm,. ..-Ur, r. W. I'M. I. «• »•“. »"«■ 
ncirar-iNiT/,. OENER.;!. 
l.rhitt. .I.B.rA.4. 1. Al.if. II. •"...'lA'r.A 
the bMl authority e" Or Joanee. 

RCl.ATER UF.UT-<IF.S. SIR HENRY 
TON.-Apooi'nte.l on the outbreek of wer e member of 

tho Army Cotinril, 

ItEELCY, THE RT. HON. JOHN El™*™} 

CKUN, Mill. M.r.—'Vonttoth* Front ®". V** *' 

H.r John Vilneh. He (a the only 

In tho Houaoof Commnnv 

HEIXORNF., THE E\RL "/•t'”'* 

Ch^etellor Sribome. and tho .** ur.r\h«t» at 

bal.thnrr, Irord 8«lbarno ha* Inl.eiited a Urgn * 

hi. IWceot-ry g.fw of bi. f.tber 

mtiph of that grJj. ot poblie 
jr," pr.m.5m«t.. Jr.U' 

HwnafV-rwarda h» b«e*me 8- , 

Col»n.^ »’r«ial'«*Hillto«afJ»lhnenl«f Mf. lUHaore 

t.ot^nt boL. hirat «f lb* 
t Abnoooily Mrred for fire T 

fue,4.»h Alrien D.r.nRthe * ^ 'ttT- 

*«ri,b««M onnof tho WJiof. n.nmbor* ef th* 
♦•4rr»«d<r * treip llo i* not jet Dlij-**'- 
hKRDia cr.ow.s riiiscr. ALEXAsni.R 

or ..C<m«t«nnd.eU-CJi.el ef tho Morb.aa armo »« tlm 
niiiirfah of thn gr*»« war. H« m th® aeoeod aon or 
Kini; r«Wr. 

hKunrV PRINCE tir.Or.OF. OF.-I-W^ eon of 
K n rotnt'' Ky a •*tim of "ed fr«ti» ho bneamo eo. 
tra'-c'd Item hl» f»th»T. 

ISr.VM. T11E.-H*‘d of Tofkiib 
tSiuTab. b«m p. 2ct). 


Itahea-JewUh father ana oi a dcouku 
• enra older than Balandra. Dorn at Florence m tho 
illh March, 1917. hettudied law at Piia and entered tho 
Dinlomatic Serrico for acme yeara, but left It to doroto 
bimaelt to economic atudica and to a p^itieal camr. 

•• At Mielater of the Treaanry In the Criapi Cabinet of 
he laid the fouedatiOBa of tho financial and eeon»> 
nlc proaperily of Italy. » * * tYhcn. in IWC and a^aln 
in H)IO, be became rrireo Minuter, hli Admlnlatrationi 
weroepeedily oterlliiowB by a combination ofrolUIoal 
isurcsta which felt themaeltea menaced by hia upright 
•nduscespromUtng methods It hat often boon aaid 
of Mm that bo would neter giro hii full mcaioro aara in 
s national emergenoy. Tho emergency found him in tho 
office of the Foreign Secretary where bla great glHo 
cooM be uUliied to the beat adTanlago."— Z'Ae Z'inies. 

8PKNSnR-<IRAY, StjUAD.-COSI. O. A. -Tho 
Naral airmaa who with IJeut. Manx and Licot, 
SIrpn. carried out the tucccaaful raid on tho Zeppelin 
Shed at Doiaeldort aad on Cologne Railway Siation, 
AwaHed 0.8 0. 

SPEC, COUNT VON.— In command of Ilia German 
Creirer ^cAAiraAoref ot Chilean fame. Along with 
othare. It waa male abort work of by Admiral Hturdee, 
ariHSG-RICK. SIR CECIL ARTHUR.-Suc- 
Vlirouat Uryce a« liritith Ambaoiador at 
Waabiagton. , I 

br.tSLF.Y, SIR AI.UEKT HENRY.— Uanagtng- 
Dirocloc et the •* I’niirroround.’' Iia4 done uactul 
woek aa a member ot the SVar lUlcigee* Committee. 

BTF.LLA. VICE-ADVllRAl.AMERO D'ASTC— llo 
took e*er tl>e romcnand of the Second hqusdron in the 
TripoltUiae War from We-Admiral Viafe, when tho 

Utter incrreded Admiral FarkT«lli. 

STEWART. CAPTAIN CERTRAND.-Will he 
rrtnembered aa one of the »li-tim* of tho German 
•py mama. KilUl lo action. 

BTOIIOART. nEAR-.\DMIRAL ARCinUALO 
PKILU— Rear-Admiral la tlie Home Fleet at 
Daronport. 
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’ 6TRAU8B, RICHARD.— Cven RichKrd Btriutt, com* 
poser and conductor, ia In warterrice. The concert, 
given under the auspices ot the Frineeaa August WiU , 
helm, was a huge floancUl and artistic event, the 
programme consisting entirely of Strauss's ovrn works, 
always a rosgaet in music-loving Ueriin. ‘The climax 
was reached by Strauss's own flery reading ot the 
^ neldentcben ” symphonic poem, which critics declare 
was never heard to such superb advantage.— i!r. 
Froderio William Wile in the Hall. 

STRAUTZ, GENERAL VON.-Coramands the 
Second German Army Corps in France, 

8TURDEE, VICE-ADMIRAL SIR FREDERICK 
. CHARLES DOVETON.— Chiel of the Naval War Staff, 
ills splendid work in sinking the German Cruisers off 
the Falkland Isles is well-known. 

SUTHERLAND, MILLICENT DUCHESS OP.— 
The Duchess had an adventurous experience dunog 
the bombardment ot Namur. With eight Red Croea 
Nurses she worked at Namur. 

SUTHERLAND, THE DUKE OP.-On tho out- 
break ot the war he set on toot an extensive organisa- 
tion tor tbs equipment ot country houses as hospitals 
and coavaleseeot homes tor the wounded soldiers and 
sailors. 

BZOGYENEy-MARICn. COUNT VON.-Aostriao 
Ambassador in Berlin, fie is well-baowo tor hie 
princely life at Berlin. 

TIBET, THE DALAI LAMA OF.— When the war 
broke out aod the British dominions rush^ to servo 
the Empire, sn offer was received ot 1,000 soldiers from 
the Lama. 

TIRPITZ, ADMIRAL VON,— Secretary ot State for 
the German Navy. For an aecouct o( his life and work, 
see p,22l. portrait, p. 224. Von TirpiU't part ie tho war. 
aaya Blr. Wile ia the DaiVy d/uR.ls notorious. It is he who 
divined and devised pirate warfare by submarine egainst 
Eoglish commerce and non-combatsuti ^ 

TRIETSCHKE, HEINRICH VON.-Uost populai 
_ UolTersity Ucturer of Germany of the last centurr 
For a deUiled account of his writioes and sime era 
p. 291, poctrait.p. 28S, 

T8CUV1SCHKY UND BOGENDORFF. BARON 
VON.— Tho notonooi German Ambassador in VieuDs. 

' ^ere is no doubt that tuia man exercised a malevolent 
influence in Austna'e dealings with Servia 
VIALE, ADMIRAL. — Vice-Admiral Leone Viale vrae 
appointed to command the Second Squadron dunne the 

war with Turkey and succeeded soon atUr to tho chiel 

command of the Fleet. He wee in command of tho Fleet 
when reviewed by King Victor Emmanuel is Nsoleo 
Bsv on the llth November, 1912. ** 

V1LLIER9. SIR FRANCIS HYDE.-Appointed 
Bntiah Munster at Brussels in 1911, 

VIVIANI, RENE.— French Prime Minister and • 
letters. Bee p, 32A, portrait, p. 32r. 
WARD, W. DUDLEY, M.P.-One ot the many 
M. r 8 serving in the Forces, lie received a Commiesion 
"^^•_^^L'®“^“»'’i-Commander of the Royal A'ainl 

WAIUtENDEU. VICE-ADMIRAL SIR Q.J.8 — 
Commanaer of the Second Battle Sqnadron Homo Fleet 
* *'•* apocialiied in sunnerr. 

WEDGWOOD. J03IAH CLEM^T, M.P — 

rank of LieuV-l^raninnder in tlie Navy. When the 
war broke lout, be went to Cclgiaa in command 


armoured molor-cara for icoutiog, ile look part in 
four engagements, , 

WELLESLEY, LORD GHOROn,— Foorth son of 
the Duke of Wellington. He joined the Army Fiyiog 
Corps on the outbreak of the war. He did a brave 
deed in 1910, of reasuiog a woman who had fallen into 
a river. 

WERMUTll, ADOLF,— Chief BurgomaiUf of 
Uerliti. lie is a keen business man and organiser, 

WESTMINSTER. THE DUCHESS OF,— Valu- 
able help was given by the Duchess to the various Relief 
Fonda started in coDDectlon with tho war. Her Grace 
organised a base hospital to be aeot to the teat of war. 

WICKHAM, CAPTAIN T. 5., D.8.O.— Of ilanches- 
ter RegimeoL lie terred aa a trooper in the South 
African War aid was four times mentioDcd In the 
Despatches. Killed in action. 

WILHELM If, KAiBBR.— Emperor of Gerroiny. 
For a sketch of his character and aims, see p, 
portrait, p. JC8. 

WILSON, ADMIRAL SIR ARTHUR KINJ- 
VETT, V.C., O.M.— Appointed Honorary Colonel of 
the Sod Brigade in the new Royal Naral Dirision 
tor land service. Besides being a great strategist, he is 
the iaventer of tbe double-barrelled torpedo-tube. 

WILSON. RRIO.-OEN, HENRY HUOHES.- 
Sub-Chief of tbe Gtoeral Staff in France. Ills is qmte 
a long record ot service in tbe Army, General Wilson 
waa specially meelioned for hit services in the war by 
Sir John French. 


WILSON, DR. WOODKOW.-President of t^e 
United Butea ot America. Fora iketeb, aeep, 24wi 
portrait, p, 243r. 

WINCHESTER. TUB BISHOP OP.— Tbe Right 
Reverend Dr. Edward Stuart Talbot, Bishop 
Wincheiter, placed his Episcopal Palace, Famham 
Caalle, Surrey, at the disposal ot tho Red Cross 
Society. 

WOLFF, THEODOR.— Editor in Chief of Eerliner 
Tageblatl. Though previously known as amoderate and 
iodepeudent writer, he hae after tha war become one ot 
tbe meat violent Aoglo-phobea. 

WURTEM8EQ. DUKE ALBERT OF.— Hcir- 
pixeonitiTO to the throne of Wurtemberg. He ie the 
ComraandBr of ooo ot the main German .Armies. He is 
a widower with a number of young children. He is not 
very popular in hit SUto. 

WURTEMBERO, KING OF.— Tbe kieg “has 

mainly devoted hie attention to tho social and ccooomio 
development ot hii kingdom. The little kin^om ie 
regarded aa a model State in Germany. There arc 
to be no paupere and no illiterates in the State. 

WYNDUAM. CAPT. PERCY.— Acted for some 
lime as A. D. C. to Maj.-Gen. Sir Henry Rawlinaon. 

YARDE-CULLER. COLONEL THE HON. 
HENRY,— DntUh Military Attache in Paris. He was 
pononally thanked for hia work bv Sir John French. 

AABIllRO, ADMIRAL —Became Japanese Minis- 
Na^ in^pnk 1914. 


ter of the Navy ^ 

ZEPPELIN, COUNT.— As soon as bomba from Ger- 
man^ airships are dropped on London, 'says Frederic 
William V lie in the Dittlpjfaif, Germans have ready for 
Count Zeppelin a crown of imperishable glory. For a 
sketch and portrait, see p. 152. 



Tfntrlish French, German, Italian, Greek and 
Sn Maxims of War, and War Proverbs. 

, EDITED BY MB- ABDUL HAMID MINHAS. 


KNGLISH MAXIMS. 

•' Ei lor the w»r, I go »gl« ‘h— 

Imean to say I Wod « 

Thet is. 1 mean thet, bein in 

• The best way wuztoflght .lt thru . 

Not but wut abstract war is Jmrrid, 

1 tign to that with all my hoa^— 

But cirIjzaUon dors git farnfl ^ 

Bometimes upon a Lowell ) 

“1 swear to jou.Uwful^ 

- Are scarcely oren akin. (Teonyson.) 

« Sweet U the chase, burhaltle '■* "^^‘"^^ter ! " 
Mve healthful, more Vere.) 

“ Or.e to destroy, is murder by the law, ^ 

And Gibbets keep tho lifted h»n^ ^ • 

To murder thousaodi take a epecious . 

War’s glorious art, and glres immortal ^ 

“ War is honorable . 

In those who do their oatUe ’ 

In those whose swords an 

Between the lawless *"^_l“*:r*bIaao 

But is, in thoeo who draw th’ oflensire biaM ^ 

For added power or gain, sordid “ P 
As meaoest office of tho worldly chu 

■ Bmc. lli« lodi.h pi^'° blSSs 

from time to time with each .oth“^ ,» c^taioly 

< enough otherwise to settle their diBeren • 
becomes the wiser '‘“m, ^he calamities 

wars to alletUte as much as possible m 

al^ndiogthem." (Ben j. Franklin.) 

“ Those successes are more . R'®**®*** 
benefit to the world than such ruinous ones as j 
human blood.” , (GlantilL) 

’■ The necessity ot war, Avhich b* 

is tho most lawless, thatn some kind of a y 
tho oecesisity of law." (Kslwgh) 

« In peace, there’s'lirthiiigro becomes a man. 

At modest stillness and ears.* 


Ceaso to consult, the time for action callSj, 

War, horrid war, approaches to your wa^lls.^^ 

“ War ia a tern^trade, but in the cause that is 
rightooui ,, 

-Th. V.nicB in lh«|p .mourj 

l„,«Uil. i...riplion : ‘Il."PPr 1> P'ly. ’•Ii.th ,n t.m, 
of peace, Ihinka ot war.’ 


(Barton.) 

« He who did well in war just earns the right 
So hogioE aoiPB “ P'“'" (Bro„otag.) 

" Wat is a fire struck in the Deyil's tioder-bex,” 
(Lowell.) 

** War it the statesman’s gsme, the print's delight, 

Tbs lawyer's jest, the hired assassin s tf«a. . 

' (BbelJey.) 

" War made ia earnest makes war to cease, 

And viKerouB prosecution hastens peace.” 

(8, Tuke.) . 

"War seldom enters but where wealth allarei,*' 
(Dryden.) 

** War, the needy bankrupt’s last resort.” 

(Rowe.) 

•* A^ftr’a the rash reaper who thrusts ia his sickle 
before the grain is white.*' 


(W. Scott.) 


** Blood is the god of war's rich liTery.' 


But when toe West of ,, __ 

Then imitate th© action of the tiS®*' 
Stiffen toe sinews, summon up the 


(Shakespearo.) 


(Marlowe.) , 

'* Draw once the sword, 

in a strange world 'tis sheathed. When war winds 
blow, ^ 

Eingdome break up liko clouds.” 

(Alexander-Stnito.) 

** As if war was a matter of experiment I As it you 
could take it up or lay it down as an idle frolic I As if 
toe dire goodness that presides orer it, with her 
murderoui spear in her band and her Gorgon at ber 
brenst, was a coquette to be flirted with I We ought 
with reverence to approach that tremendous divinity, 
tbat loves courage, but commands counsel. War never 
leaves where it found a nation. It ia never to be entered 
into without a mature deliberation,-— not a deliberation 
loDgtoened out into a perplexing indecision, but a 
debberation leading to a sure and fixed judgment. 
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AtL Xl!Ot)T iliE -VifAtl, 


WhenioUlieo up, it l» rot to ho obanaonea without 
reosoD M T*lia, »t fully ood *8 extcnoiToly c(in«ido«d. 
Peace maj be made aa utadviicdly aa war." 

(Burke.) 

“ Victuals and ammunition 
And tooneY too, the ainewi of war." 

(Beaumont tt Fletcher.} 

« Silence is the soul of war ; 

Delib'rate counsel muatprepare , 

The mighty work which valour must complete." 

(Prior.) 

“ Let will but set its appetite on war, 

And reason promptly will invent offence 
And furnish blood with arguments." 

* ' (A. AubUb.) 


' “ When first under fire an’ you're wishful to 
dock 

Don't look nor tike 'ecd at the nan that is atruck. 
Be thankful you're livin', and trust to your tuck. 
And march to the front like a soldier." 

(R. Kippliog.) 


** Mad wars destroy ii 
years of peace," 


I year the works of many 
(Bsoj Franklin.) 


My thoughts are turoed on peace ■ 

Already have our quarrela fill'd the world 
With widows and with orphans.” 

(Addison.) 


" The art of war, which t take to be the bigbeet 
perfection of humao knowledge.” 

(De Foe.) 


" My voice is still for war. 

Qods 1 can the Boglish Ministers still debate 
Which of the two to choose, slavery or death?” 

(With Apologies to Addison.) 


FRENCH MAXIJIS. 

” In war three-fourth* are the matters of moral 
aacendeocy ; the balance of the actual forces cogeged 
only eonots for tbeiemainiDg fourth.” 

(Napoleon.) 

‘‘ War entered upon without good store of money 
hath hot a breath of rigour. The sinewi of battle are 
the ttcaaure chests." 

(Rebelais.) 

" He brew* a great folly, who stirs up war without 
reasons." 

(Anon) 

" Peace is the daughter of war." 

(VoUmro.) . 

** Costly is time in love as well as In war.” 

(La FooImbo.) 


** According to tho troe Art of War, wo should never 
bring the enemy to the pitch of despair, because such 
circumstances do but multiply his strength and revive 
his courage which waa before weakened and dejected. 

(Rabelais.) 


“ The fate of a battle is the result of a mofflcot,— of a* 
thought : the hostile forces advance with various 
coabinations, they attack each other and fight lor a 
ccrUin time ; the critical moment arrives, a menUl 
llash decides, and the least reserve accomplishes the 
object." 

(Napoleon I.) 

"To arms ! to arms] ye brave I >■ 

Th' avenging sword uoaheathe, 

March on ! march on I all hearts resolved 
On victory or death." 

, (J.R. Oe Lisle.) 

** In war God isgeocrally for big squadrons agsmst 
the little ones.” 

(B. Rabulin.) 


GERIIAN MAXIMS. 

" Bverlssting peace is a dream, there is not one 
more beautiful, and war is a factor in God’s plan of 

the world vritbout war 

the world would liok into msterialivni.'' 

(V. Moltke to Prof. Dr. BluntsoUi.) 

** The war maintaios tho war." 

. (Bebiller.) 

•• Who peace and unity ‘ 

Bcometh for War’s array, 

With impunity 

Elays his hope for a better day.” 

(• Goethe’ versified by Taylor.) _ 

•* War if terrible as tho plagues of Heaven, still it is 
good and is a gift as they are." 

(Schiller} 

** A peace that has the prospect of being disturbed 
•very day and week bai not the value of a peace. A war 
la often less harmful to tbe public welfare than such a 
peace." 

(□ismarck.)^' 

** The combat deepens, O'ye bravo, 

Who rush to glory or tbe grave 1 . 

Wave Munich I all tby banners wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry." 

(Title of Poems *' ildhenlinden.") 

** But war for we 1 my spirits treasure. 

Us stem delight, and wilder pleasure : 

I love the peril and the pain. 

And travel in the surge of Fortune’s boistsrous 
rnsinl ' 

' ' r.Scbiller’ versified by Ixidge ) 


** Peace is always tho final aim of war." 

(Wieland.) 



WAK MAXIMS AND PEOVRRBS. 


" N»ohge^'' Krieg. 

- " Wir hath no pity.” 


(ProTorb-) 

(Schiller.) 


ITALIAN MAXIMS. 


•.A.a qiiu .. 

opioioa lh»t money i» the ein (iUchierelli ) 

“Whet nondet that » ^hou^^ repW 

wUt were the thmga neceae y and money. 

UiatUerS were three; to wit, m y, (i^onteeaeooli.) 

“Etery etats, ae h*a h®®” "p^^^^ooraho 

thing.” (Lotlini.) 

*■ Although it *ol*wa7it'i'i''admirahl0 and 
neTertheUai *” who owooinee the 

pralaewortby, and he i» coraiM * gretcomea 

loe by itratagem, equally with n*" 

by force.* (MachlaTelli.) 

w.,. .... m.i.> •'"! “?s ;; ,ta5 , t ." 

But cautioua aye tranaUtor unknown.) 

■P»«. betas l>.. “““ 

wpeoially ol war.” (Poggio.) 

• »M..v eourace and fidelity 

“Alike in war and in * 0 ’®* .nl the eod ia 

are waotod, the dangera are ’ d.ieh while the 

gsBorally aimilar. The soldier diea In 
lover in deapair.” (tlachlarelli.) 

SPANISH MAXIMS, . 

mu. ..d ■Ir.Ug.m. M ommom. tU. 

“Th. Imslemant. ol o'® I**® Setaoti.) 

•sta., 

ta lolIovT up th. tiotory »® o®* ‘®®® (A. de Soh.-I 


green maxims of ivar. ■ 

-mr. .pnos It"” 

amall oauaea.” ' (Xhucydidea.) 

to gire b»ffl anything. (Menander.) 

. W.M. . ™ttar ®ol ■" 

loro, thtough whioh .rn,. may ho ' "J Sg,;., 

.n.r.o.o»ot b. m.a. by .Itattlos lood® •« «»• 

nllota rations.” (Arehidamui.) 

-Wsir none throughout the .^ay till set of aun. 
toting from Sj^."t™n“a1atirn‘.) Homer. 

,.rltta 0.1 *“ •J£.Sic“:f 

••lo U.r. pt»a«”®® i® ®”' .'JS!:*'*’ 

1 , CO ..itblr b. o.erlbto.o .or bol'jrj^.^j^..., , 

"A.b..bcoon.o..ia,tb.go.loIo.H«peW"' ■ 


“ RichM are the sinews of war.” 

•• In peace I provide enjoyment, 
•inews of action.” 

« After the war alliance." 


(Boryathenei.) 
in war become the 
(Grantor.) , 

(Periander.) 


ROMAN MAXIMS OF WAR. 

"tVar, dreadful war." (Virgil.) 


"We should so enter upon war 

only desire ia PEACB." 


IS to abow that enr 
(Cicero ) 


«I war not with captives and women ; he whom iny 
CM por.o.. 0.0.1 omy .m..' 

is delightful to those who have had no eiperi- 
gnccofit." , ,, _ (Praeious.) 
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“ The fortune of wer «tind« exer on the xer^ 

(Scneen.) 

*• Fortune effera opportunHiea in Ihe xx»r." 

(Ctcicfi/ 

“The droid of xrit la won’t thin wir itirlf," 

(Seneca.) 

“The wlio wage wir for the like of peace, and endure 
toil in tho hope of leiaure." (Sillnat J 

“Ifwedeairetoenjoypeicexramuat flrat wage war, 
it wo ihrink from war, wo ohall nexcr enjoy peace." 

(Cicexe.) 

“Tbelawa hold good tor peace, as for war." 

(Uxy.) 

■' Hold and power the chief cauaea of war." 


“War, the monatar of many heada,” 

(Pliny the Younger.) 

“In war nothing ia mure unjuit than that all concern* 
edolaira Ita loccaiiaa tor themaelxea and threw on 
other! the hlaiae of rexeraea." 

(Tacitua.) 

“Meoeailty koowa no law, eapecliUy in war,wher« 
we ate really permitted to aelect our opportuolty." 

(Q, Curtiui.) 

“ Money, the alnewi of war.” 


“ War opaeta our calenlationa more than anywhere." 


“It ia alwaya eaay enough to take up arma, but xcry 
diSlcult to lay them down ; the commencement and th« 
termination of war are not neceiiarily in the fame 
handi, exen a coward may begin, but the end oomea oolj 
when the xicton are willing.” ^ 


•Nothing ought to be dcaplird te Nepe* ) 

•‘There ii no lafety in war, wo all entreat theo 
l.rpa».- ('‘'e"-’ 

“After the ahont of war, the dart! begin to fly. 

(Aoon.) 


“Clothe thee in war, arm thee in peace." 

(Ootlandiah proxerb,) 


• Oitiflg way itopx all war," 


(German proxerb.) 


(Salluat.) 


“Ttf” ^ unde^ken in order that it may b« brio'Et aoara " 

poiaible to hxe in peace without noleetatioa," “ 


“ llo that keeps hit own nakei war." 

(Outlandish prorcib) 

“If there were no foola there would be no war." 

(English proxerbj 

“If you wish for peace prepare for war." 

(Latin proxerb.) 

“Who carriei aword, carries peseo." * 

(Froncb proxerb.) 

“Of mortal war you can make peace well." 

(French proxerle.) 

“One aword keapi another ia the ihleld.” 

(Italian proxerb.) 

“ The fear of war la worse then war itaelt." 

(English proxerb.) 

“.The war ia not done as long as the esetny lixee." 

(Outlandish proxerb.) 

“War, hunting, and law, are as full of trouble as of 
pleasure.” 

(Bcgliih proxerb.) 

“War and phylio are goxerned by the eye." 

' (Old proxerb.) 


(English proxerb.) 


“War should be neither feared nor proxoVed." 

(Pliny the Younger.) 


“ Wars are just to those to whom they are neeetsat> " 
__ CLixy.) 

*• Wari are wont to atone for people’i luiuriuueneaa • 
(Vulgate.) *. 


“Endless money forms the sinews of w 


“ War ia death's feast." • . 

(English proxerb.) 

“War makes thiexei and peace hangs them." 

(Bnglieh, French and Italian proxerb.) 

“ When war begins, then hell opens.” 

(English prexerb) 

"War begun, hell let loose,” 

(Italisn proxerb.) 

“ When war comca, the dexil enlarges hell.” 

(English proxerb.)_ 

“ Who preacheth war is the dcxil's chaplale.” 

(English proxerb.) 



A REVIEW OE THE WAR 

by prof. K. C. macartney, M.A. 


ftW khafc tlie ere.xt EuropeftTi V RT 
the wld for a 

has actually been going on for a > , 

, it is posEiblc to pause and ta^ 

«t«ck o! erents, * 0 Dgh men nOT ™ 
draw conclusions from what has ^ ^^jng of 

The seeds of this contUct he . be yieW^ 
Prince Bismarck to Prussian Avas 

when his own statesmanship to -Pponi that 

nolv,i,a to .one. French “ Hor^ovtaL 

time to the annexation of Bosnia-Her , 6 
1508, Pcuetie hue been bnildmg "P J'Y 
and bolstering up the Austro-llung „ . on 

im .h. ree'd,. 

28th June was not the cause of ^ ’ 3 
the ojiportunity for it, the true . 

Pnisian lust for domination and territonai 

aggression. 

- Ithis.olmppenecl ‘b«t Proteioj;''! 
find. herseU confronted by a c<» Greet 

greetct m.gnitndc En*^, r^n Inirth, 
Britain and Japan ba« been d 

atcuggle, and the United States of , . 

reaiSii^g neutral, hare the 

their sympathies are with the All • . . j 

™„ of th, «nr bom th. mnrdcr 
Prince, this conld not bare been f three 

came 'of the war i. the “’JToSo en” 

small but heroic states, Servia, Jlcntenc^r 

We will first take the Servian nlnorttl 

plan of campaign of the Austro-Oerm 
Staff. At the time of the annexations of 19^. 
Austria ceded to Turkey a smal strip 
the Sanjak of Novi Bazar. This 
to cut off Setvia from Montenegro ^-^.-ntlent 
und render her economically absolutely ^ 
upon Austria. The Balkan War 
tion of this territory by the two *“* Bxnan- 

makingitinto a barrier against Austrian ex^n 

rion southward. Here is the true 

Austria. On 24th July, nearly a ni . ^ 

the murder of the Archduke Franz Forf.^d 

the Austrian ultimatum, demanding 
other things that Servia should ^ ow ^ 
officials to take part in tho tn.al of 
by the Servian Government, reached Begra 


1 i emild.not be accepted, and Avhen 
Ih„_jem»nd could doolared w»r on 2811. 

■ Slraovornment were ceitoin of German 

July. Ti,«sia nnd France had just 

TTedUmrehe weauipreporod for w.r, Eng- 
decUred «ia® s" bo involved in a tremendous 
lend wm mpPo^J „ direct 

domestic "'■"Se ■ ^ Anstriu was still 

challenge to Eussmm Iheso 

Wth Tnd o„ 31st Eussia invaded Aus- . 

demobilUe. • 

Oa the Western Frontier Gerroany did not 
b.°k oTrolatiens with Fmneo unti SrJ A..E“.‘, 

. L oiven bcin" the French loobihratlen 
O,ore»son given Mina ^ On 2nd August tho 

irl'iSkn military authorities seised tho milway 
^SSmof the smaP Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 

^ A iA¥«!»nded Ml unmolested passage through 
Belgium. This was refused, and the King of the 
Swausmadoa personal appeal to the W on 
3rd August to come to his assistance. . The 
.MtLsh Government replied by dispitching an 
Sumalum to Berlin demanding respect ter 
Brfvian neutrality. Before this reached Berlin 
cn Jlh August, Belgian neutrality was already 
violated, thus producing a state of war betwwn 
Ote.it Britain and Germany. Germany s foreign 
oolicv has not been conspicuously sane dunng 
K, Ust twenty years, but she made two criminal 
hlundeie at the beginning of this war, she attack- 
ed Franco without a serious pretext, and Iklgium 
without a pretext at all. The result was to rivet 
Euuland to tho side of Franco, which Germany 
cetteinly hoped to prevent, and on that very 
account oho diovo Italy out of the Triple Alliance, 
for it would bo mers suicide for Itdy to jom in a 
war against England, whilst England commande 
the eea. 


B«ng launched upon her great war, Germany’s, 
plin Avas to hold back tho Russians anil Servians 
with the help of Austrii, while she dealt with 
France. Her first object was Boris. This plan 
was spoilt by tho British declaration of war, that 
is th« true secret of the aimlessness of the 
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..aa.to»i;U»gly .mallloss. 0" . '“"Tom! 
J>ythetotre.it "'•a, “"““"'i’ „ i,„d 
b, OenoroV JWg'. 'Corps, ' vg 

pressed by tho elated Germ'tns, t 
L able to drive off tb. Oernren ettaote n..d keep 
in close touch with the French 
On 38tb August the ntmy finally »1 ^ 

pursuing Germans, and took up a posi j 

in. from Jioyon to La Fire along ‘1'® 
the Somme. For stotegic 

was eonlinued next day, the “™' 

Ulmg back on the line C«'”P“?“S“S 
On 3rf September the English ^ S 
behind tho Marne, at this time it 
that it might bo necessary to fall back 
Seine, but as it turned out this was not neces 
mry. On oth September ‘t"! “ in 

Alter 28tb August it ceased to be 
anjthing but name, it hnd become Anna^ 

{orjiosiUon. General Joffrea P*an 
ently lo drxw the Germans into Hmnco as far « 
posnble and then attack them oo al * 

ing them to retreat precipitately in o 
, their communications. During the retr^t tb«e 

were many actions worthy of the highest tijdi^ 
tion of theUiitiah army, ““°h « tho g«at figl^^ 
atOambmiandCompiegne. im 

been hfted from tho events of the 
shall find that these are only two among ? 
such feats of arms, 
the battle of tho Marno ''18“ ™ 
her and ended in the retreat of the ■ ' ^ 

10th. According to many accounts ™ ^ 

was conducted in considerable ‘'““TA' ' ^ ho 

cases amounting to a rout, bn orient 

easily an exaggerated view. Up Spmotuliza- 
tbe Germans show no signs of soe Tho 

tion a, is implied in these d““pt.ons The 
object of this battle was first to ^;"h 

of the Marne on tho left fron o al„oh 

line, then to cross tho Onroq, and ^ . 

tho enemy on his right flank. The a h 

' inj movement wa, performed by the 

will, tho English in strong '“fl’™'’ n* pees- 

- eventually completely successful. 1 AnAnivto 

sure on hi, right flank which fm™? ,« oTiSt off 
mtreat so hastily in ordei to ’’“”8 ° 

from hU prepared “ AMjei on 12th 

This position was reached by the All 
September, and though progress 

waff forced almost ,L%ft div. 

has had to be recorded in yards from ^ com- 
On all rides the operations oii A*rnrs on both 
pared with those of a mego. Tho Boldiors on both 


• ff j- ♦WAmtsclves into trenches where they 

SSSEb»8«!S5^ 

--wa At nieht trenches are occasionally 
SfnTrotnton S tho bnyonet. 11* F™- 
.™otim 03 varied by tlio sopping nnd blow- 
trTnch £. many pn. to of tbo position 
In® tin lines of trenches are so close together as 
S'So tlm l. of hand gronade, and bombs, 

'“■“toTg the front of tbo Aisno 

a t-irtual stalemate, but on both flanks 
ft. Allies have been slowly but steadily advancing. 
She Germans also, recognising 


'*?b*Srtb. eerond stags, of «>• W«‘«“ 
cnmp.aign. Germany bad oiporienced more difc- 
StSn was anticipated in her moroh through 
Belgium. This provented “ll 

“amor becoming » sweeping victory, for it ^ve 
♦•mA to the Allies to collect their forces. On -nd 
Iholdvance on PorU suddenly was 
diverted into a movement in a BOuth*eaaterly » . 
direction, from that moment the French ram* 
S Tim doomed. Wbat caiisod the sudden 
£ 5^0 of plan is not yet cortoin, but its result 
has spelt defeat. 

After the middlo of September, the German 
pUn of campaign began to bo dicta^ hy tho 
Iction of the Allies. In the Eastern theatre the 
Russian advance began to gather way, while in 
tho ‘West a movement was developing which 
threatened to turn the German position on the 
Aisno on the extreme right. The fighting was 
hottest around the French towns of Peronne, 
Rove and Albert. Before September Avas over it 
^<itno known to the Allies that tho German 
Hcodamarlera confessed that they could not hold 
their positions against the French and English 
reinforcements which were pouring in on them. 
At the end of tho month the whole German posi- 
tion- was in grave danger of being outflanked, it 
Tras therefore quite clear that they must extend 
their line, if possible to the Sea, in order to make 
these attempts impMsible. The advance of 
Russia made it difficult to spare troops, so the ‘ 
army of occupation in Belgium was made use of 
to fill in the gap between the ^Gei-mans -and 
tho “coast. AVo may well imagine that in 
tho last week of September tho German Head*' 
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quarters oust liavo bitterly regretted that disci- 
pbno had been s-ipped and morale lowered in this 
force by the excesses which had been permitted 
and sometimes even commanded. To add to their 
difficulties, Antv/erp and the coast were still hold 
by the Belgians, it wns absolutely necessary to 
capture these, before the more important advance 
could be made, in this uny Antwerp and Ostend 
blocked the road to Calais. 


On September 30th the Antwerp forts wore bom- 
barded at long range. Two days later the attack 
was renewed with vigour. The Belgian Army 
fought desperately to prevent the enemy from 
crossing the Scheldt and for a time they suc- 
ceeded, but it w.as evident that they could not 
hold out long enough for the Allies to reach a 
position from which they might defeat the real 
German objective to which the capture of 
Antwerp was only a preliminary. It w-as 
felt to be of such vital importance that 
Antwerp ehould hold out for a week at least, that 
the British Government despatched a force of 
bluejackets and marines on 3rd October in order 
to help in the defence. This move has been 
much criticised, on the ground that tlie men 
employed had not sufficient training for the kind 
o! work tfeey were expected to perform, but Lord 
Kitchener lias given the one possible answer to 
such objections, that they were able to gain suffi- 
cient time for the Belgians to complete their 
preparations for the evacuation of the city, and 
subsequently they afforded rc.al assistance to the 
Belgian army in holding b.ack the Germans until 
Sir John French's force could be brought up. On 
7th October the Belgian Government was removed 
to Ostend, and the bomb.ardmcnt of the city be-un 
On this occasion, the Germans proceeded alW 
the lines laid down by international kw for civi- 
heed warfare, they gave notice of tb« time at 
which the bombardment would begin, .and they 
seem to Im-o been at somo p,viii.s not to destroy 
» the treasures of Antwerp; it is hmlly onexamrer- 
ation to say that Antwerp has only two rivals 
in the world m u storehou>o of priceless treasures 
of all kinds, Rome and London. After the forts 
had been demolished or avoide.1, the fate of the 
city was scaled. The troops w ithdrew on »th and 
next day tho German Army took posse.ijon. 
Without violonee and apjwrcntly even without a 
grotesque iwirade. Xiiero is grim Mreasm in the 
fact that Reuter's correspondent thought it worth 
while to telegraph to tho cirilued world that 
Gdrman soldiers wcio treating tho inhabitants 
with consideration and even saluting them in tho ‘ 


streets. Even tho Gormans w'erc not too jubilant 
over their prize, for all that was of most 
value had slipped away. Antwerp w.as fined 
X20,000,000 ]Yro formA, but tho vast majority of 
the inhabitants h.ad fled, and could not be 
persuaded by Pru-ssian cajolery to return, even 
the German jxaj'ors admitted that this was an 
awkwanl sidelight upon their humanitarian 
methods. 

On 13th tho Germans ngain began their 
advance, occupying Ghent. Tho same day it was 
decided to evacuato Ostend, and tho Belgian 
Government wa.s removed to France, and estab- 
lished at Havre on 14th. Next day tho Germans 
occupied Bruges and Ostend, thus reaching the 
sea. They should undoubtedly ' liave rested, for 
the moment, content with this, but those in 
authority were determined upon reaching Cakis. 
Tlio first attempt was made on this date, by a 
small force, which was ignominioualy defe-ited 
before it reached Dunkerque by French Territo- 
rial troops, and forced back over the Belgian' 
frontier. There can be little doubt tliat this 
laid was not a very serious affair, and was tinder- 
taken for spectacular effect only. For from the 
date of the occupation of Ostend the Belgian 
Army took up its position on the Yser Canal and 
held the line from isieuport to Dixmude. Here 
they held on until the British forces could be 
brought to their aid — General Itawlinson with 
one division held back overwhelming odds for 
four days, the fleet pounded the German trenches 
to such good purpose ns to make them abso- 
lutely untenable within range of the mival 
guns. The English came up about 24th. They 
Iwd been transferred from the Aisne without 
the knowledge of the Germans, and their arrival 
effectually checked tho German advance. For a 
few days tho Germans held a footing on the south 
Uvnk of the \ ser, but that was rendered untep- 
able by the piereing of the Yscr dykes, and 
by 30th October they Lad retired to the nortbern 
b tnk. 

Evidently the German pl.vn of an adv.inco along 
tlio <mst was akandoned at the end of October, 
for the brunt of the fighting during the first ten 
days of November was borne by the British 
tiwps round Ypres. It is true that the Germans 
^med Dixmude on 10th November, but next 
day on 11th tho British ti-oops had tho honour 
of meeting and defeating tho Prucsi.an Guards 
and another glorious victory has been addcvl 
J?. . ? list of grc.at aeliicvoreents by the 
British Army. This German Corps is formed 
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Wo have hoirJ much of tho gallantry of tlio 
troops engaged io this battle, and it is well to bo 
rcmiuded at every stage, that it roquii-ea excep- 
tional courage to attack a fortified position in 
modern war. Wliat adds to the feeling of pride 
throughout tho whole Empire at the feats per- 
formed by our troops, is that they had such a 
long time of waiting doing comparatively little 
beforehand. Tho heavy casualties were largely 
due to a portion of the attacking foi-co being held 
up by wire-entanglements in front of German 
ti-enchos, which tlie artillery had not been able to 
destroy completely, owing to Lack of ammunition. 

In April, tho Germans gained a temporary 
huccesa by the use of poisonous gas north of 
Ypres and in the district of CLampagne, they 
also drove back the English line east of Ypics. 
To the north of Ypres near the village of Saint 
Julien, the Canadian troops especially dis- 
tinguished themselves by their gallantry and 
discipline. It is scarcely to the point to waste 
words in pointing out the peculiar brutality of 
, this .German breach of the rules of civilized 
warfare. It has since been found necessary for 
the Allies to protect their own soldiers by 
recourse to gas by way of reprisals but this course 
bas been forced upon them by Germany’s action 
alone. 

During May the Allies have been engaged in 
redressing the balance which had been npset by 
the German recourse to gas ns an offensive 
weapon. Their object had been to force their 
way past Ypres by this means. This attempt 
has failed utterly, and the British kive pushed 
forward north of La Bassee, while the French 
aro advancing from the south. The object of 
this advance is to capture Lille and the railway 
system which it commands, and so to break 
through the German line. It is almost certain 
that befoie the Allies can drive back the Ger- 
mans they will ha\e to smash their line at several 
v points. 

5 The Western campaign is by no means over, wo 
cannot even be certain of a^-oiding scrions re- 
^rses, but up to tho present moment we bare 
wen fortunate. The new year may easily see 
important de\-elopments, but it will probably be 
eprmg before we can hope for any decisive change 
in tho present situation. Then we shall need 
many thousxnds of men to roll back tho tide of 
inv^ion beyond tho Rhine. Germany will pro- 
bably havo many more recruits ready by then, and 
both eulo-s will bo prepan'd to make nnothrt- sta- 
pendous effort. If we win then, tho war is won 


though it may take years to finish. If we Ickc, we 
shall have a war before us as long as the Kapo- 
Iconic War, but in the end wo sliaU win, because 
wo cannot stop fighting until we have won ; Ger- 
many can afibrtl to lose, for Germany Ls fighting 
for Power, tho Allies for Existence. 

^^'h6n wo turn from the 'NVcsteni to the East- 
ern The.atro of tho great war, we are confronted 
with difTicuUica which did not hamper us in re- 
viewing the first part of our subject. The edu- 
cated subject of the British Empire has consider- 
able knowledge of the geography of TYcsteni 
Europe, but as svo go eastward from Berlin this 
previous knowledge becomes h.izler, till after wo 
have crossed tho Russian border our knowledge 
has become almost entirely historical. This 
makes it very difficult for us to understand tho 
Eastern plan of campaign without constantly re- 
ferring to the map. 

By 1st August Russia was at war with Ger- 
taany and Austria-Hungary, though the formal 
declaration of war could not bo made until a few 
days later, as this can only bo done within the 
Kremlin Palace in Moscow, Rossia needed three 
weeks to complete her mobilization, owing to the 
v’astness of her territory and the numbers of her 
Army. Owing to the immense enthusiasm for the 
War in Russia, she was ready by 18th August, 
but before this date advanced troops h.ad moved 
mto Austrian territory along tho valley of the 


Thtt KussLin plan of camivugn needs t-omo 
eluadatioQ, os it was not made with a single 
«}■« to Russian interests, but with a view to 
MSuUng the campaigns in the West and South. 
The traditional Russian strategy consists in draw- 
ing the enemy into Russia and away from his 
base, and then at the sumo time threatening his 
TOminuuicaUons and attacking him in front. The 
K^ian soldier is never more formidable than, 
when in retreat, because Russian soldiers do not 
suffer from panic. The Grand-Duke Nicholas, 
owerer, saw that the immediate necessity of the 
ntuation was to save Servia by tbe tni-asion of 
Austna-Uungary and to help France and Eng- 
land, It too late to help Belgium by the inva- 
8ion of Germany. A gLuice at the map will 
show that ^\cst Prussia and Silesia are more 
M*«^^le from tho West than the East, while 
pit Prussia has Russian territory on two sides. 
In the same way on the Austrian frontier the 
in^on of Gahcia is really of smaU importance 
untiUhelmo of tho c.irpathia»s is reached, so 
that in order to help Sorvia, Russia must push on 
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bt, nun^y. Ku-j sZly 

-lol, for tho afto of tor !ne^». ra » 

00 tto northern ondaonthom to 

ilwos esarnt.. , Ki«art h»d tonr 

Vftrsaw ftt all costs, x ^ • .. «* ♦im VTar t 

distinct ohjactircs at the „[ War- 

the iDvasion of E^st Prussia, nalicia. and 

Sw from the West, the ‘^W^nolni 
the mmsion of Hungary. j^.,hat happened 

rariona ohj.ot. tut b^ the evenle in 

onlh.Bussmn battlelWde.ta 

other parts of . jpe invasion of 

Italy join n^ce to ho of any 

nangary by Russoa Jo ntinued auccess 

great military value, wbne th j E«,t 

of tho Allies in the ^'"'L ji irnortanee. When 

Prussian .ivTadvance it viill 

the lime arnves ior ‘>'h tji, mahes tho 

prohaWy como through S ’ ^nt and the 
defence of Poland ^ the meantime 

r,.,ue.t of Gh>‘'>Vfr,b S' Jramount military 
all that can bo said to be o paramo 
importance is to pt without ensuring 

SfslcrS '.rntnUUuiminate in a sever. 

'"“hat these are the geneml lines of 

fot.-pfese.S:.T>rr.h.y.£-^^^^^ 

begin With Evst Trussm. On 
Russians occupied axtended sooth to 

frontier, by 22nd occupied, and on 

Lycb, on 24th Jol«'““‘®^‘^®trMuthern frontier, 
the same day Soldau, on moving up of 

It is possible that this mar Russian 

more troops fwm Poland, wy ^ Neidenberg, 
line seems to have stretche 

and tbe neit day Tilsit is Gumbinnen. 

.cupied.probablyfromt^ ^rAUen^telu At this 
• and the Russians ®“^®^^oen;gsburg seemed a 
point the investment ot K«u»» ^^ ^ ^ 


point the investment o! KMn»|- ^ 
possibility, but the , * -g q^ite possible 

.bo permanently mamteined^ themselves able to 

that tbe Russians finding loem 

overcome '>!'.."PP!i'S S‘oStag" ou"to’'^» 
have formed tbe project P dashed to 

Berlin. If so, their hopes of 

aarth uear Grad.ur, ’•her. the^ ,„a 

Thom effectnally , . , 1 . September the 

forced them to retreat, iiy , r 

Russianaliad retired eastward into th«r 
toryand cheeked the German advan«^^^^ 

Kiemen about 28 th of the occupied • 

• ive to note that the Russia 


"iM^i^SdK 

^sSrSu:^str™s 

probably the advance in Poland. Ihoiigli 

BS^rrt^^rtr ?hVda7".^to'tht?b^ 

waf a mysterious reference to an advance on 
Z Maaurian Lakes, which was again men- 
*• «.! <M> 15th This -was probably nnotber 
^Hornut to ^divert German attention from the 
in ffl. Farther advance in &st 
Prussia was announced on 20th November, 
hL after that no further references appeawd on 
the subject. At this time the fighting m Poland 
reaching a critical stage, and 
the Russian line was considerably ^^^^ened.^d 
orobably troops were withdrawn from East 
Prussia. On IGth December fighting was re^rt- 
fd around Mlawa on the southern border of 
Prussia, which resulted by Slst in forcing back 
the Germans to the line Ne.denburg-Lannen- 
bertr The apparently indecisive character of the 
in this region arises from causes which 
^^Sssia to undertake 


moved Itussia wi unueiuin-c 

its purpose, and it is tlio Allies m the ^est who 
have reaped benefit from it. 

Turning to Poland wo have a complete exam- 
ole of the way in which Russia defeats her ene- 
mies. The invasion of Poland was part of tlio 

original German plan, but that plan was thro^ 

out o! gear by events in tho West, and also by the 

rapWadvance of Russia in East Pniasia. Pans 

should have fallen before the advance on \\ arsaw 
bc".an, but by 2 4tb September the • invasion of 
Poland became necessary to relieve the strain on 
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Austria, am\ to take nilvuntago of tlio 
retreat fnrtlier north, Progro>v« wiis slow, by 
28th only eighteen intlos of tcnilory ha I l>efi» 
croskXhl, but It is evident tlint this firat «d«nro 
ncsirly reached it* goil, for on 14th October tho 
llussians were defending the lino Wanaw- 
Ivangorod. Tbo fighting wont on continuouhly 
for ten days, i\nd on 28rd the Gorraann began to 
retreat slowly in a south-ctuitorly direction from 
Wamw. I^wie/ was le-captuiet! on 2f>th, Lodx 
on 29tli, tho (lermans were driven from PeliUa 
on 30th, and the next day from Ivangorod. From 
Ist to l‘2th Kovember tho Germans contlnneil to 
retreat until they reached tho left bank of tho 
Itiver Warta. Apparently, in apito of reports to 
tho contrary, the Germans worn never driven 
from this position. Apparently also, they 
resumed tho olTonsive about 17th Kovember, 
when tho Russian defonsivo lino stretched from 
riock on tho north to tho Warta on tho south. 
They evidently gained soma considemblo aucceas, 
for from 2l8t to 23rd they were again on the 
Vistula, probably pushing northwards. Hero 
their advance was chocked, and they again trie<l 
to roach "Warsaw through Lo<h, for which place 
they fought from 2CtU Kovember till Olh Deccm* 
bor. By then, tho town had ceased to be of very 
great importance, and tho Russians retired to 
prepared positions in their roar, without loss. 
Tho evacuation of Lodz foiled a turning move* 
ment which the Gemanshad begun in tho hope 
of cutting oir part of the army. Between 14th 
and 16th tho Germans carriod out a concentration 
on the Vistula, but were unable to cross the 
river. From 22nd to 2Gth they made fruitless 
attempts to cross the Bzum River, which they 
have since abandoned. 

Up to tho present the invasion of Poland has 
not yieldeil much spectacular glory to tho Ger- 
man arms. Hard fighting, heavy casualties 
and in tho end failure, are not inspiring 
to contemplate. It is true that Germans may 
yet struggle through to Warsaw, but no one will 
be impressed by such a success, for tho longer it 
is delayed, tho more certain is it to be the prelude 
to disaster. Indeed it is hardly likely that tho 
German Army will bo able now to break through 
the Russian defences. Upon tho whole the 
Eastern position is full of promise. Tho coining 
of spring has enabled tho Russians to put many 
more men into the field, and they are certainly 
in a far bettor position both for defence and attack 
than they were on Ist August. 

X<et us now consider the campaign agiunat 


AubtrU. Here again there nro tlje twoohjwtiie?, 
wlihh fotTn the chief tttimllirtj?-h1ock in tho way 
of ailear tnidcrsUnding of the J-lasUTn campaign. 
Tlie roiid to Hungary lies fin-t tlirough Galim, 
then across or round the Carpilldans. Aiie-nly we 
have sren that Rtusia’s liftt attack was through 
tho valley of tho Styr, on Pth August. Very 
little rciiuUod from this inovcinent as itii-“>ia 
was busy watching Gennany. Her Crtt real 
attack was from Lnhliri southwariL agauist 
I^emhorg. On 3nl Keptcmlicr I/imberg fc-li and 
oil 8th a Ouvernor-Gcneral was appointed •tar 
Galicia which was formally annexed to Russia. On 
Ifitli the Riicsians forced tho pas.snge of the B-in, 
and on 22nr! entered Jnro^law. They* began tho 
first attack on Przemsyl on 21ith, the nttick was 
atill proceeding on inth October, but must lisvo 
ceased soon afterwanis. In tho niftrintimoastrong 
demoastration was being made between 2nd and 
6lh Octol«r in tho direction of Ccncow, but this 
was certainly not pushed home. After tho failure 
of tho first Gorman attack on Warsaw, I’jremsyl 
was rc-Invtsted on 14th Kevembor, nnd on 4th 
December, a fre«h advance apiinst Cracow began. 
Tho dekya In her advance srero earned nom by 
events clsewhero th.m by Austrian reaDtacce In 
Galicia. 

The first definite indication that Russia was 
moving a sepamte force towards Hungary was the 
occupation of Cxernowit* on IStli September. On 
2Ctli the Austrians were rejiorted to bo retreat- 
ing hastily, but on 29th the Russians evidently 
received a sorcro check which caused them to fall 
back behind tho Carpathians. From 30th 
«ptomber to 4th October they were engaged in 
heavy fighting, which apparently gave them the 
TOmumnd of most of the Posses for a time, bnt it 
w clear that full advantage could not lie taken of 
^18 fact owing to- the German pre8.«nro in- 
Poland. It u oven probable tliat tho Carpa- 
thians were not held for long, for when we again 
bear of advance in the region on 17th Kovember, 
very little progress has been made. This adr-ancQ 
once more checked until the middle of 
Uerombor, when tho combined armies of Austria 
and Germany evidently suiweded in driving 
took the Russians into Galicia os far as Kew 
^ndM. This advance wan certainly checked by 
-Ut December, and by 23rd the Ru ssians were 
agwn to the south of the Carpathians. 

during the first two weeks of Juno 1915, the 
lighting on the Eastern front wn.s similar in ebar- 
Mter to that on the ‘Western, only the cUmatio con- 
Oitiona were even more severe, '^tb the coming 
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„I .pring Pr.cmspl tell 'f » rJJS 

EHflsmnsontheGthot Jiine. „^p.„seg jn tho 
to Cmow, ~l.ile n*L>„pos- 

handsotEuosio made tho invasion of IW 
sMo. In April it bocme neoessary 1“' 
mho a snpromo effort to save her 
invasion which would compel her to sue lo^ 

The effort has certainly succeeded to 

tot it seems that Eussia >>as, by tjae ^”;‘S 

checited the German “'1™"“*'®^°“,. ,® Sense, 

ans. In any case, her resource. 

that any repulse or revere ipn on y 
A clear account of the Servian i 
hardly possible. The original p Relffrade. 

was defensive, a gradual Stack 

Tbe unexpected weakness oi the ~ „nd 

in the first weeks ot the war caused Serim 
Montenegro to adopt the “f 
against Semlin and north-wea w. its 

The Satajevofighting has not y»‘ "‘J;™ 

object, and until the Austrians 
■thi,liosnian Pcovinoes Serna cannot odtonM. 

The greatest teat ot the Servian arms cofer b^ 

been the. victory in November ag^ 
Austrian, after they had ton b,, 

treat towards the mountains. 1 . 

probably saved Servia from further invasion. 

Something needs to be said be™ «bto^ 
outbreak of the war with Waavilv upon 

her. The Turks have leaned "‘ber ^ 

German finance for many _»y except 

hard to obtain English or Fren » The 

upon terms which involved domes ic ^ 

French and English investors were 
their dividends should be secured 
good government, also Empire 

patby for the subject races of the Turk«u ^ V 
On the other hand, Germany would 
mortgages on provinces or concessio rrLese 
officiMimpanies as sufficient 
tie Sultan Abdul Hamid gave 
relying on the mutual jealousiK o ■ . 

powers to prevent Germany from 
her assets in Asia Minor 
Young Turks were inclined at first 
- this ^licy, but they soon 
were too deeply committed to came 

shake her off easily. antil 

more and more under Gorman in iheir 

after the Balkan War they realued ftat tomr 
host chance of revenge was to 
quarrel with Austria and help 
' Servia and Jtontenegro ^_pnti War 

iEgoan. At the outbreak of the E pc 


■^ey contented herself with 
lurKoy . _ *o tho Gorman vcssoIh Goeoen 

'”rK°^s ro»ntea t; »brc.ch of ucuUuI- 
IMou. other hostile .Ct. wore committed, 

3 Mention 

Khedive of Egypt «nu to culmio.tfug 

th”, tomhardmeot of Ode.„ 
SL wJhus begun tho outstanding f.a ures ot 
Since war nas nog victorious 

the the bombardment ot 

rSrflX: thetn^c-tionof Cyprus to tto 
BriS Empire, tho establishment of a Bntah 
in w end tj.e very 

:Se“tor.^ SifTS^r, .nd EupU... But 

jlr moJo important than all these or than any- 

else which U likely to happ6u in the cam- 

oMkSnst Turkey, is tho extraordinary out- 

rrEmidS 

i2riZ"‘XVi^m»”toh«rin the later stages 

During^isiS, the most important opopatioos 
• Turkov have been connected mth tho 
Sag 0? the Lrdanelles, in ivhieh, Apnl. 
a Story force has been c<i.of«rating with tho 
Naval Squadrons. The occupation of ‘b» O^b- 
noU Peninsula has not yet been completed, but 
MnsideniblG progteM.has been made. Tbero can 
to little doubt that the capture of Constantinople 
fa only a question ot time. In the meantime the 
S„“kJha?. been .dw-n took from Egy^ appar- 


Turks have oeon uitven aA*„- . 

cntly finally, and the fighting m Mcao^tamia 
lias almost ceased owing to their retreat. Tmkey 
may be considered to have ceased to count as-a • 

^T^ intervention of Japan on the side of the 
Allies is of a wholly different clwracter. Japan 
luw long since realised that Germany s pi^enw 
in Eastern Asia constituted a menace to herself. 
Germany has shamelessly evaded her undertakings 
to respect Chinese integrity by her ‘ l^e of 
Tsinetao This really constituted for Japan a 

danger analogous to that which brought on , the 

Russo-Japanese War, or, to take a M estern 
parallel, the danger is not unlike that which 
^^uld confront England, were Belgium to bo 
annexed to tho German Empire. 

Japan’s task has been, for her own sake and 

Gmt of China, to drive German ideas from th? 
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Tar East. Edr tlio sake of Englarwl, slio under- 
took tho protection of British shipping within her 
own siwcial sphere of inflnonco. Sho has now 
, performed both these tasks to the full. Germany 
attempted to bribe Japan lo attack llussia at’ tho 
beginning of the crisis, and wa-s met, as sho 
deserved, with tho demand for tho ^vithd^awal of 
her Fleet from Eastern Waters, and tho restora- 
tion of Kiao-Chao to China. Such a demand in 
Germany’s present mood was tantamount to a 
declaration of war. The result of the campaign 
was a foregone conclusion. Germany hsis now 
ceased to influence the Far Ea.sb through her 
Naval bases masquerading ns trade ports. 

When we turn to Africa the result is wholly 
in our favour. Under Botha’s immediate 
generalship the German South-West Africa has 
been captured and annexed to our Self- 
Governing Colony. To the north of their 
West African Colonies Togoland bos already been 
taken, the French have recaptured the territotie.s 
ceded after tho Kst Morocco crisis, and general 
progress is being made el.sewhere. The chief 
diiliruUy encoiintered is tho vastness of the 
distances, not the opposition of the Gomans. In 
South-West Africa, the Oerm.ans created a diver- 
sion by playing upon the sentimental regrets of 
tho older men among the Boers. Only a few of 
these, mostly men who had lost near relatives 
during the Sou <i African War, foUowe<l their old 
generals. But General Botha, himself tho greatest 
of the Transvaal leaders in that war, has already 
crushed that half-hearted revolt, and more than 
justified the confidence reposed in his loyalty 
and valour. 

Of the work of the Navy we need say nothing 
here, as it will be treated elsewhere, but it has so 
far fulfilled all that has been demanded of it with 
•such sucre-ss as to make it fairly certain that it 
wilt be sufliclent for all that it may be called on 
to perform in the future. 

With the intervention of Italy and the coming 
0 f the summer, a new phase of the War has 
opened. We need not here count np Italy’s 
grievances against Austria-Hungary, it is snffid- 
ent to ix)int out that they are strong enough to 
unite all It-aly in tho determination to avenge 
them by war. Tho immediate effect of It.aly’s 
action will be to help Russia by greatly embarras- 
sing Austria. In a few months, it may lead to 
Austria being compelled to sue for peace on any 
terms that may be oflered her. 

But the intervention of Italy may easily lead 
to the intervention of other States, especially 


Greece and lloumaiiia. Even Holland has begun 
to show feigns of preparation for pos'-iblo inter- 
vention, evidently not on tlio sidn of Germany. 
Tills tiniveml feeling of mistrust or hatred of the 
Teutonic Allies is due only in part to their policy 
previous to the War. It is tho w.ay in which 
they liavo conducted the campaign itself, which 
has c.aused ovon their former fiiendfe to join 
their traditional cncmicfe. 

After ten months of war we find thenllfed armies 
in an improved position in every pait of the vast 
field of svar. Great Britain is fast preparing an 
army of continental dimensions, France has had 
time to train her reserves and recruits, l{ius.sia 
has been able to ma.s.s her troops for the grand 
attack, Servia is freed from tho invasion of the 
Austrians, Japan has nlr&ady ncrompli.shed the 
immediate objects of her intervention. The 
relief of Belgium on tho West and of Poland on 
the East cannot long be delayed. But there 
remains the work of conquering Germany, wjbich 
may take ye.ars to .complete, but which must be 
thoroughly accomplished, It is too early to talk 
of ‘lessons of the War,’ tho War is not over. 
Only two things stand out clearly, the fiiet Is a 
general principle, the second refeio- only to our- 
selves. It is abundantly clear that preparation 
for War cannot of itself ensuie rictory. 'J'lie 
determination of the Allies to kill tho idea that 
Might is the only Right, at whatever co.«t, has 
defeated Germany in advance. Tho crowning 
fact demonstrated by the War to each subject of 
the^ Empire is the strength and reality of its 
Union. 

iVof* : — Since w riling the above, the German effort 
against Russia has developed with great violence. 
It appears to have aucceoded for the moment in 
fomng the Grand Duke Nicholas to evacuate 
Warsaw iu order to preserve a straight line. 
The German success is more apparent than real, 
and is certain to be of only a few months' dura- 
tion at the most. They have gained Warsaw 
the one dear lesson of the War is that a town or 
fortress oannot bo successfully defended if once 
it is really invested — Liege, Namur, Antwerp, 
Maubenge, Lemberg, Jaroslaw, Przemysl, all tell 
the s-ame tale. Wai-saw has fallen; to prevent 
tbe Russian armies from being locked up within 
ite walls, the General has evacuated it. It will 
fall again ; the German army will bo driven 
back across the frontier, and they in their turn 
will eradiate Warsaw in order not tp lose its 
gamson, 
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in" German sailors from tho sinking vessels. 

This first sea-fight proved that the efccienc^ 
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and disciplino of the Fleet wero ns high os it liad 
over been. It proved also, that Gorman Ecaman- 
bhip was not Cijiial to German valour, and the 
Gorman Government, profiting by the lesson, 
sent their Fleet into ‘winter quarteis' behind 
the guns of their forts. Tlius at tho ond of a 
month’s war, tho Fleet had convinced tho Ger- 
mans of its superiority as a fighting machine, it 
had already btopped all traffic to German ports, 
and had begun tho process of capturing or des- 
troying German ships which wore attacking Uic 
trade routes. 

September was mainly a month of waiting and 
watching, and because tho British Fleet in tho 
North Sea was so strong, it presented n very good 
target for the new kind of warfare adopted by 
Germany. Tho German policy was to reduce tho 
odds against their own fleet by submarine attacks, 
by sowing mines and by occasional torpedo-boat 
and light cruiser raids. This, though not a heroic 
policy, was undoubtedly the right one for them to 
pursue, for a blue-^7ate^ battle with the full 
strength of the English Fleet would be ciiminal 
folly, if it were undertaken willingly. During 
September the luck was with Germany. On 5th 
the Pathfinder, a email cruiser engaged on patrol 
duty,.was sunk by striking a raino in the North 
Sea, on 22nd three cruisers, the Cre^nj, the J6o«uh>, 
and the Hogue, wore torpedoed by submarines. On 
tho same night the Einden carried out her 
sensational bombardment of TiUdias. Against 
these losses may be reckoned the sinking of the 
Hela by tho British Subm.irine E9. and what is 
far more important, the steady closing in of tho 
blo^ade of Germany. Gre.at Britain was now 
beginning to look with considerable concern ii|>on 
the extnvoi-dinary iiici-e.isc in imporlb diown in 
Uolland, Sweden, Noiw.iy and Denmaik, and was 
obliged to take measures to protect her own inter- 
ests, which will be dealt with later. Here we need 
say only that tho measures taken, if not entirely 
successful, have at least diminished the d.mger of 
rendering tho blockade abortive. 

October saw a considerablo recrudescence of 
activity in the Fleet. The German successes wero 
the sinking of the i/flicXe on 15th and of Sub- 
marine E3 on 18th, both in the Noith Sea. Oh 
3l8t tho Eviden, by an act of treachery in flying 
tho flag of another nation, which should alone be 
sufficient to stop the mouths of those who call 
her commander a “ gallant ” officer, s.-ink a Rus- 
sian and a French war-vessel off Penang. Against 
these losses we may place tho second exploit of 
E9. on Clh, when her commander Kink a Ger- 


man d&itroycr in tho estuary of tho Ems, a feat 
of great dilliculty and daring. Alsoonlflth tho 
second considorablo engagement of tho war was 
fought. Tho Undaunted, Capbun Koi, and four 
IJritish destroyers sighted four German destroy- 
ers off tho coast of Holland and gave chase. By 
superior ecamanship, tho British Flotilla got 
between tho Gormans and the Dutch coast, thus 
defeating their efforts to escape into the territorial 
ivaters of a neutral power, and then sank all four 
of them in a running fight which lasted an hour 
and-a-half. This figlit was even more trium- 
phantly successful than that of the lleh'goland 
Bight. 


xmviii x.’bii uiiMuiua luo aioiuiurs, a lyf'o 

river gunboat drawing a very light draught, were 
engaged in covering tho left flank of tho Allied 
Army in Belgium and shelling the Germans out 
of their trenches. They were able to do tbLs, • 
because their range was longer than anything 
that tho Germans could bring up against them. 
This work was afterwards token up by ether 
vessels of the Fleet. 

Besides these successes two other successful 
duels were fought in different p.art« of the world. 
In the South Atlantic the Cannahta, a converted 

merchantman, fought and s.ank the Cajte Trafodgor, 

a German vessel of tho same kind, while in 
the Indian Ocean H. M. light cniiser Uighjiger 
^bo German armed merchantman Ka\aer 
IFuftctw tfei- Grosst. 

November saw the inclubion of Turkey among 
our enemies, but that event made scarcely any 
difference to tho war at sea. It resulted in the 
bombardment of the Dardanelles on 3rd, and the 
demolition of the defensive works of Akaba on 
4tli. Tho expedition to tho Persian Gulf was 
also materially aided by the Navy. In tho main 
theatre of eea-warfaro the month proved an 
exi^nsive ono for Great Britain, but it also 
cerved to show that one nation’s loss is not nlw a}^ 
their enemy’s gain, except in so far as their mali- 
ciow fTOlmgs may be gratified. For the sinkinc 
or Imtish ships has not relieved the pressure on 
Germany for a moment, so that none of the 
German snccc.-ises can be compared in import- 
ance with tho confining of their Fleet within 
nairow bounds, or the destruction of a n.aval base 
at Aecorugge. 

The month started with tho unfortunate loss of 
the Uermes on Ist, and submarine D5 on 2nd. 
Aiwrt from the loss of human life these wore 
not impoitant events. The shins wero hot of the 
newest type, and tho Hermes was a small vessel. 
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'■nm moat eoneational event in May ooc„r.ed 
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"”meim; i. not yet over, tho groat .oa-fight 
hoJstni to bo toogbt, b..t we can oven now draw 
^^!^ll>nclusions from what ha* already taken 
*1 re It i« clear, for instance, that tho sub- 
KneL quite como ..p 

its usefulness in attack and m scouting work, 
it la evidently more destrurt.vo than the .ea- 
mine and only less useful as n scout tlwn the 
aeroplane. The aeroplane again I.aa not proved 
effective as a homb-dropp.ng maclnne, its 
Swolf irin scouting, and in .hie it is oNod- 


croto and auxiliary cruiser, are moat valuable 
Souse of their .peed. These a..x.l.ary cnn.er. 
are merchant ve.«iel, commissioned by the 
Admimity on the outbmnt of war, tl.e.r cb.ef 
duty 1, to protect trade Torpedo-boats and 
doottoyer. have not played the part .n this 
lar which they did in that between Buss.a and 
Japan, nor have the great battleships yet been 
brought into notion. . 

So far, the English Fleet has succeeded m pro- 
tecting English tiadeand making German over- 
seas trade impossible, these ere two of the objects 
at which the Naval Policy of a nation should aim. 
The third oim is to bring about an engagement 
with the enemy’s main Fleet to its gre.atest disad- 
vantage. This Great Britain hopes to perform 
by the slow stranguLation of Germany's sea trade, 
when public opinion may compel tho enemy to 
come out. On the other hand the Germans hope 
to weaken the Fleet by submarine attacks and to 
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goad it into hasty nction by ropeatwl niidx. They 
calculate on tho power of fi serioH of mids to pro* 
duro n feeling of panic, nnd on thia to foice the 
hands of tho Admirality. Tor this piirpore the 
raids must bo as terrifying ns {toviblo, they 
have not attained their chief object, oven if they 
sank a war vo=ssel or doinotished a fort, un- 
less a Largo number of women nnd children 
have been killed, or the life of tho Queon-molher 
tlircatened. Their ohject is not to fight, but to 
compel the fleet to fight at a time, and in a placo 
of their own choosing. They have not Miccecd«l 
in thoir object, because tho depths of horror l>n\-o 
already been plumbed in Iklgiuni. Jlothing won.o 
than that can happen even from the malice of 


(Jerjnany. Consequently these raids have onl, 
deejwncd tho dotertnination of the whole nslioi 
to fight this war to a finish. It however 
liosido tho point to hold up our hands in fchocke< 
surprise at Oerinany’H brcnclies of tho agrwment 
which she has signed. After tho invasion cl 
Itolgiuiu, Germany logically repudiates all h« 
other obligations. Wo are fighting a race whicb 
respects Ilnguoand Geneva instruments afi littls 
as does the Hottentot or the Australian aborigine*, 
only they never went through the farce of signing 
them. We must expect a renewal of tho Ilaitle- 
pMl murders, nnd remember that what strikes us 
with disgust and horror is what the Germans 
will re|>oat in tho hojic of producing fear. 


THE INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WAR 

BX PnOF. K. a MACAIiTNEY, M A. 


A INCE it was not possible to male® special 
^ reference to the i»rt played by tho Indian 
^ Corps in the fighting in Franc© and 

* Belgium when reviewing the course of tho 
Western campaign, it seems not altogether in- 
appropriate to say something on the subject 
under a special head. 

At the outbreak of the War, the earnest desire 
of the Indian people that Indian troops should bo 
sent to Europe to help forward tho great cause 
of the whole Empire, was granted by a grateful 
Home Government. The most serious bar to tho 
use of Indian troops was tho problem of the 
elimato, but where the French- Algerian troops 
could go, it was not unnatm-ally felt that tho 
Indian soldiers might go too. In any cnee the 
urgent necessity to have as many trained eoldiets 
n-» possible in France would of itself have com- 
pelled the Government to employ the Indian 
army before the close of tlie year. 

When the contingents arrived in France, the 
firet phase of the war had come to an end on the 
Aisne, and the struggle for Belgium was develop, 
mg. Tins kind of warfare was very diflerent 
from what our troops had been accustomed to 
the ineoss.nit trench fighting and the artillery fir© 
on such a scale were both entirely now to them 
but they seem to have accommodated themselves 
to the strange conditions with very remarkable 
rapidity. Some of the units were hurried into 
action almost directly they reached the Front 
and. then, and on all occasions since, they won the 
prai«e of Sir John French for tho efBdent 
manner in which they performed the part "Hotted 


to them, This was, of course, no soriiriso 4o the 
ordinary Englishman, who knew that unless they 
had been first class troops they would never have 
been placed in tlie firing line, but to the Oenuans 
it seems to linve come as a complete surpifw. 
The prowess of the Gurkha regiments in captur- 
ing trenches, the accuracy of the Sikh mark*' 
manship, the fighting capacity of the races of 
India, nnd above all, their disoipIiDO and «Jf' 
restraint, were apparently unknown to them. . 

Uf the value of their services to tho Empire 
and the rau^e of Truth and Honesty throughout 
the world there can be no doubt. The despat- 
^C8 of Sir John French and tho casualty lists of 
tho hgbting round Ypres, at Givenchy and at 
^euve Chapelle. and of many other fights, teU a 
tale which nwds no comment. It is not the 
pnr^so of this notice to write sensational des- 
cnptiona of heroic deeds, but it is not altogether 
out of place to point out that this is the first war 
in Winch it has been jiossible for an Indian 
MWier to wm the Victoria Cross, and that more 
th.an one has already received it. It is welf- 
“* represents not 

one but many gallant acts, and for every one who 
^e good fortune to receive the highest 
wJin • ^‘‘lour, there are many brave men 
n*!! would bo considere.1 to 

lauch right to be 
^ud of the part played by her soldiera in the 
gre B ruggle, as of the ideals for which they aro 
thSpi«. other soldiers of 

Jfadraf,'aih Auftt^, 291S. 
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O^A. Natssin & C«.. Sunkurama Chatty Street, Sladtas. 




Bools by Hr. Dinsba Eduiji Wacba 

KISL AN!) flKOWri! Or HOMBAV MUNI- 
CIPAL GOVr-RNMI'-NT.—nj- Mr. Dmsli.t r:dulji 
WMclii. Ijj tin- l-wlv Mr. W.-»clia tr.aces 

l!n-on};5n of Mimki|nl lii.lilntioii- in from 

ibr yt.ir 1702 uiul briiif’'- tfi" JiiMory up to-dat& ^ 
Tins autlinr ti.-v iilili-'d all tlif «'Kt,inl rf-cord^ .and 
done cv<*rjt1«iiij;lo 115.110 the acco'iiit intr-roitinr; and 
nacful. Ail who .are intrri-^lrd in tin* history and 
profToas of Local Self-Government in Jndi.i ouK’d to 
re.id thU mv.ilin!)lc hfvik. Crown Svo. Price 
Rs. Two. To snhsrriber' of The hidion Review 
Re. 1-8. 

INDIAN .MII.ITAIIV CXPENDITURC.— An 
Exhaustive and Comprehen-ive trcitincnt of the 
question. r«l! of f.icts .irid fifjnrca by Mr. Dinsha 
Edaljt W'aclia. Crown Svo. .S4 paijcSi As. 4. 

RECENT INDIAN I IN ANCE.— Py Mr. Dinsba 
Edwiji \V.acha- A valuable collection of pipers 
relatinj^to Indian Fin.ince dealing with such subjects.* 
The Case for Indian Reform ; The Growth of 
Expenditure; Enhanced Taxation; Revenue and 
Expenditure . Riasonsfor the Deficit, etc. Price As. 4. 

INDIAN RAILWAY FINANCE — By Dinsha 
Edulji Wacba. Price As. 4. 

DINSHA EDUUi WACHA.— An account of 
bis life and career, his services to tha Congrees move- 
ment and copious extracts from his speeches and 
wntiDgs rel.iling among other subjects to all tho 

i mportant questions of India, rriee As. 4. 

0 A >,VTL-A^r l"FuftkL7»?s"5hfltv biwt. 


It we miitske not. the “ Imiien Review “1* tbo pioneer end guide •isoogst llritK’laee preient-day “ ludisn 
Boriewi • • • U is by t*r the be« Indita m>ig«zioo Altogether. (or Ri. i »-je»r the “ ludisn Rcriew” is indeed, 
a inarYt of cheapness and liter.icy production '' TKe Puniahet. “Tbe Indian Renew ’’ Annual lubacrlptloo Re. o. 


TheLileandTeactiingsofBnddiia 

BY THE ANAGARIKA DHARMAPALA 
This is a clear and concise account of (he life and 
Teachings of Lord Huddna written by a well-known 
Buddhist authority aud.m a st\ le specially intended 
for non.Buddhists. The book is bound to be widely 
circulated and appreciated. 

Contents — Introductory, Birth of the Future 
Buddha, The Boyhood of the Future Buddha. The 
Initiation of the Buddhisat, The great Kenunciatioa, 
The Ascetic Life, The Characteristics of the Buddha, 
The Philosophy of the Buddlia, Skandas, The Gospel 
of Destruction. The Essentials of the Religion, The 
Decline of Buddhism, The Ethics of Righteous, 
uess, The Brahmachan Life, Analysis, The Four 
Stages of noline--s. Appendix - Bnddh.a’s Kenunci- 
.ation. (Extracts from "The Life of Buddha" by 
Asvaghosha BoJhi'atva ) 

The JtiduJn KiOcJdl Rc/omicr,— -The Anagarilca 
Dharmapala's "Life and Teachings of Buddha is 
written from an entirelj Indian point of view and is 
well worth reading. 

The '/nbmic.— Althougn it is written by a 
Buddhist missionary we are glad to find that it has 
been given such a form as will interest Buddhists and 
non.Buddhists alike. 

PRICE ANNAS TWELVE 
To subscribers of “The Indian Reylcw" 
ANNAS EIGHT 

O. a. ^ATESaS & CO., 3. Suakurami Cbetly Str««i, MADRAS 




POPULAR EDITION 

Essays in Naiional iiiealism 

ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMT 
CosTESTa The Deeper Jlfeaning of tiia StrugglSt 
Indian Nationality; Mata Bharat-a; The Aims an® 
Methocls o( I'dian Aits; Art aud Yoga in India: Tbg 
Influeneo t>_' Modern Europe on Indian Art; Art of tho 
East ard :f til- West; The Influence of Greek on Indian 
Alt; Education iu India; Memory In Ednsaiion; 
Christian Missions in India; Bwadc&hi; Indian Musis; 
IIusio and Education In IntHa; Gramophones— and why 
not? 

Select Opinions 

“The Indi'an JTafional Movement appear toos f; ha»o 
entered a new phase, and ths publicai-ion of the present 
volume from Dr. Coomaraswamv’s pen marks a de&nita 
stagj In the progress cf that movement,... ..It is clear 
that a very important atep has been taken to promote the 
causa o'lcdian-NationalismRlon? Indian asdislioguEh- 
ed I^o^n^Vcstern lines bv the publication of the wort.”— 
Dawn ileujaiine, 

“Oao could hardly bo prepared for th' vigour oi thought 
and inasoulino energy "t English, by which they aro 
Jnarltcd,, . . . .Taejf author is ft logical and uncompro- 
mising reactionary Yet we cannot deny thjhoau^ 

and truths of the oure ideal as he so nobly and persist* 
Cully holds it up before us.. ....Wo think tho book ho 
, Lis written to Lo cf surpessing value."— Afixisrn llevUt*. 
fie I. To Subxriberi of ITk ‘J M ian iJeei«ie."vA$. /2.‘_ 
C A Katesan de Co.. Bunkuranj^ Chotty Street, Modrsa.' 



TAr ftnnunl subsenptfon to <Ae Indian BeoUw i9 Bt. $. (Ftvt) includfns; poBlage, Subieription 
can eommtnet from ung inonlK. 1/ ion have not atreadg teen the Beview tend pottage tlamps for At. Fdur 
for a >tpeelmen copy to O. A. l^aUtan & Co., Madrat. Current tssuei are not given at tpteimen eopiet. 



My Indian ReminiscenoeE 

By Dr. Paul Deussen 
EXTRACT FROM THE INTRODUCTION 

In reectding my Impressiensof r^y tnp to India in the 
wioter of 1392 63, and tuoaprescutingthcni to the public 
I have yielded to tho wishes ofuiy fiieudi, partly because, 
notwithsUtiding tho shortness of my sUy m India, 1 
was enabled, being favoured by ciroum^lanrej, to get a 
deeper insight into the life of the natives than a Euro- 
pe.sn usually gets. 

My knowl<>d8a o( Sanscrit, tho study cl ithad been to 
speak, my duly bread for the twenty yean previous to 
my trip, was ot immense service. 

What was to ho of still greater use to me in India than 
tho koowledga of the ancient and sacred l.angtage ot the 
land, waa the fact that I had happened to have sppnt the 
best energies of a number of years in entering into the 
sgint of the Upanhihads and the Vedanta based upon 

CONTENTS 

Introductory ; From Marseilles to Bombay ; Bombay ; 
From Bombay to Peshawar ; From Poshawer to Calcutta ; 
Calcutta and the llimaliy.u; From Calcutta to Bombay 
tn<t Allahabad; From Bombay to JUdras and CeyJoaf 
Uomowatd Bound. API’^^UIx:— Philosophy cl the Ye- 
dAnta. Farewell (o : A Peru. 

Crown 8vo. 270 pages, with a frontispiece. 

Price Re. I 4- To Subscribers, Re. ooe. 

G. A.Natssan <t Co., Sunkucama Cheity Street, hladras 



Morley’s Indian Speeches 


An Enlarged and up to-datc Collection 
CoN'iiiSTs Indian lludget Speech for IDOG. Indian 
Budget Speech for 1907. Speech at Arbroath, The 
Partition of &ngal. Indian Excise Administration 
BritUhlndians in the Transvaal. The Need for Refonr 
The Condition of Indii. Speech at the Civil Bervic- 
Dinner. The Reform Proposals. Second Reading c' 
Indian Conncils Bill. The Creation of Pro\lncial Esc 
cuthe Councils. Third Reading of the Indian Conncih 
Pill. The Hindu-3Iahomedan Problem. The Forward 
Policy. Back to Lord Lawrence, Tho \Yar on the 
Frontier. Tho Government of India, Also the Full 
Test of hi» Despatch on the Indian Reform Proposals, 
An appreciation of Lord Morlsy, and a good portrait. 

Select \otlees 

“Opportune Publication • • • Ought to prose an 
iuvaluaole hook in the book shell of every Indian 
Politician and Journalist TJie Indian UVW. 

"Should command a wide and ready sale T«« 
Fnifirt. 

Double Crown 8so 390 Pages. 

Re 1. To Si'iscritcr^ of ike " 1‘idian Rtiuw," 4s. ,f 
G. A. Natcsari A. Co , Sunkutama Chetty Sticet, Madras 


• . • Ik. “ Mj.n R..„„ 

featurti >n us bill of ftre, which will nid«n m u« area of 
interest to it* readers, and notsblv to thoie belonging to 
the oommercisl classes.— Cn^ilal 



The peculisr features of this exceedingly well edited nagartne are that contributions and extracts on every 
branch of subject likely to interest a reading people are prevented to the vien from mouth to luonth. Pspera not 
only on polities and political economy but on matters purel) social, rel.gious and intellectual are dealt with by 
exp^ coatributors Then there are interesting eeleetiona on art". s< ier>< r law, and so forth. There are good re* 
views of new books and Borae pages ar« demoted to tbe public utterances of the day bv welUknown public men 
from public platforms. Thus a mass of moat useful and varied infer nation ■« presented to the reader who could 
make his choice wbst be shoull resd and etudy and whit he might skip osor— The A'atffirt— ATmcf. 





^naKcspcare s Chart 

Buisq Stubias OP 
«4\M LET. KINO LCAR, OTUELLO AND MACBETf 
BY THE REV. DR. WILLIAM MILLER. C I F.. 

CONTENTS. 

KTNO LEAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 
the WASTE OF LIFE 
MACBETIt AND THE RUIN OF SOULS 
OTUELLO AND THE CRASH OF CHARACtER 
11^' not appottasan nnooVator or critic 

lo fixes his Etudent's attention cspeci.illy oa tho elbicn 
«iJe of Bhako>.pcire’a teaching. A.cordmg to him th 
"laya of Shakespeare, whethir tle-unealy or not. or 
not calculated merely to Bmu'-c. They hits each "b' 
•liner meaniD".* a "central idia." Mhich Itdoci th 
stodeatRo^ ,oE„fch out end a-».ravnto. 

2As 3Ialrai Maxi -Dr. Miller has tiujht Shake^poarj 
oTCr tOjears to hundreds of sliiicntj, wha hi'- 
ris'cd through tho Christian CoH.ga. And iu hi 
c .K-ies, if ho has enforced cco lo-aou nioro than ano'her 
‘‘•“9 that theso pUia innsthaio be^n wnttoi 

nbret, umonp ethers, of making plain thi 
moral princorlcs. which undc'l.a the ordirnry oc. acror.oc 
n humap hfr. nr, 1 that It is this feature of Sba!.(.sr''aro'i 
nUjs which maW them not oulv nti ...•.'''■.-•..i' 
of real bendU U 
^hoin they have tlieu full r.nd p-op -r induu 
Rs. 4 tb'crilert rf ll,c "In Uni Tlii) 

Scpnr/ilef,x F^e One eath.' 

A. Nalcsau A Oo,. Sunkurama Chetty blicn. *Ij»l 


I tho--9ur» 

/«,• R<i 





THE DEPRESSED CLASSES 


AS SKQUIUY ISTO TIIEtn COYOtTIOK 
A.vfi »rooEsT;o>A Eon roetT! cpitn 

, T1)q pulluherg Tcnturg to hope (bAt tb« pabHcation » 
th« volume 'wili gti>ruUte furtuor inierost in tbo ptoblen 
tba elevAtlun o( the Dopfcs<c(l Cias-wa and tbot men « 
*11 ihud creeds mil co-oparatj together for de*isin| 
moAQv aod measures (or the met tnl, mor&l, social arr 
tuatcrisl advancement o( ill ty millions of oar country met 
^ho at present are anfoitunately suck in tgneraocc nod 
poverty. 

Contents — IIis Hishnc's the Gaokwut of Baroda : Mr 
“WbikaCliaran JIuzumd ir ; Jlr B De. i c s., 3Irs. Annie 
B^sant ; Lviv Lajpat Eai ; The Ilon’ble Sir. GoLbalo ; 
The llon'blo Sir, T. V. Sr-thasiti Aiyar: Mr. SiintKibat 
Bbigh : Sir Valentino Chirol ; Rev. C. P Andrens. v \ , 
Baba Sxtada Uharan Jlitra : Pandit Sitan ith Tntvahu 
Shan ; Jtr p. R. Bundara Atyer. b a., n.L ; lU Rev. Tbe 
^rd 13i«hop of Madras ; P.io B-bidur V BI Jlohiianl, 
#.A. Itoo. JIc. Justice N. O. Chandavarkar ; Tbo Hon. 
Mr, V, Krishnaswami Aiyar: The Amcarika DbanDapala; 
The Hon. JiIr^BaLvVrishiiaSvhay ; 3Ir. A. VusudevaPai ; 
Babu Govind I)a»3, 3Ir N. Racgmatham. ba : Mr. 
G.A.Kata^an. BA. 

PKICR RE. OSE 

To Subscribers ot the " Indian Review." /4s. It. 


Q. A Hstesan d. Co., Sunkurama Cbetty Streot, Aladets. 

THE MADRAS MAH/ Thn book wiH doubtlee* 
•Umiilato iuterentin the problem in the roindeof all 
men and rouse them to a dne »«n«e of their responsi- 
bility in the matter. The present work will serve to 
fsmiliin.e the piiUio eitli the mapnitudo of th» work to 
he achieved in connection with the depressed classes 
•ndwit^tho vBitness of the issues involved m the 
Problem. 


Glymoses of the Orient To-Day’ 

BY BAINT NinAL BINQH. 

Prelacc.—Thb following pagai arc tho_ reford of a 
recent ramble through Ash, tbo author having persoually 
vtsitcd all thn lands about which ho writes, with ono or 
two exceptions. 

It is A cnUoetion ot improsstous formed as the writer 
slowly journeyed from one l.ind to another, Jiving 
amoDgsl the people, as one of them. 

Tba book falling into tho hands of the Indian youth— f 
for whom it is csjuvi itly de-igned— will bo the means of 
inspiring him to work for tho uplift of his land. 

Contents Asia's Spell Broken * How Disillusioo- 
meutC.aine; Asiva 3reti.icn to tho West; Japan's Im- 
pcciil Drraii; Oficutil Trado Bupretracy; Autocracy 
to Liiniliil hlorarchy ; Tbo Jlodern Oriental V/oroan ml 
tho ttsLing: WLato Woman Has The Upper Handlf 
Tho - Holerniiition of Japan ; Flaws in Japanese 
Modernization ; Education in Japan; Japan's 31alerial 
Pio«pc'ity; Japan. China's O idlly ; Tbo Celestial 
Student Abroad ; Exit the Old, Enter the Ucw in China ; 
Evolution, Not Revolution in India; Tho Spirit of 
Maya L>-aring Hi.itlustau; To-Day in Afghanistan !. 
Persia Evoliing Cosmos Out of Chaos; Rural Life inj 
Iran ; Egypt's Agitation for Autonomy; Egypt's Prepa- 
raiinn for ^If Government. 

First Edition. Price • Re. One. 

To Sulscribers of the “Indian Hevieia," As. 12. 

Q. A. Natesan d. Co., Sunkutama Cbetty Street, Kledras. 

The“ Indian Review” pi eernle very varied ami infereit- 




KASINATH TRIMBAK TEtANG 

TUn MAN AND HIS TIMES 
BY MU. VASANT N. NAIK, M. A. 

DUKl'ACi: 

The years between ttu stwntics and nineties of 
the la=t century, however time they may .ippear to 
us now have a deeper significance for us as being the 
epoch of pioneer work. Those were tlie years when 
the foundation was laid of many an .activity, the 
ripening of which is ytt to come. In all these 
activities Tclang played a very conspicuous part. 
The knowledge of his life, his idcaU, his methods of 
work and his aspirations ^vlll not come amiss, nay is 
bound to be immeasur.ably useful m an age when 
passion is apt to run not and “ enlhusiasm is made 
to do duty for roaioned scrutiny." < 

The sketch can lay no pretentions, to the name of a 
biography. It is but an humble ersuy on the part of 
the writer to understand the mao and his times and 
to draw for hmisclf a picture of the man as accurate 
and faithful as possible from the >cry scanty 
materials at his disposal. * 

Foolscap 3vo. 158 Pages. 

The liuiian Sot ml Re/'oroigr.— Mr. Naik enables 
03 to get a fairly good idea of Mr. Telaiig as an edoca. 
tioolst, as a social reformer, ami as .x political leader. 

Price Re. One 

To feubscrlhers of the Review As. 12 

tl A VATESAN « i i l Huakurdiim ChMly Street MADRAS 



The present, number of the “ indun Renew" le a« oewat fuM «f eerietl, leUrcttinj; end Siaportent ’’*•11®/ J?,**<^* 
Fully euatelBS the well-earoed reputatien wUieh Mr. NstesAO eo]»y< a« an able and patriotio jouriiaiut. 3 Ae A • 
Bataar PtifnAn “Tne lodian Renew." Annual eubscription R*. 6 G. A. ,Nalesin & Co., Maofaj^^^ 



Tiieii Indians of Soutli Africs 


Helots within the Empire I JUw they I're trusted. 

BY n. B. L. POLAK, Editor. I<ulian O^miion. 
This book 18 the first citended «u\ Aiiihoriinbe o 
seriplicn ol the Indian Colonists of B^uth .Afti 


trestment accorded to them by their European Icdo - 
coloQtsts, tnd their many gtiriancos. The_ 
devotod to a detailed eiaminalion cl the oissb)litie= 
of Indians in Natal, the Transraal. the Orange K"v« 
Coljoy, the Cape Colony, Bcutbern Rhodesia, and tn 
rortuguese ProrincB cf Jlozunbiqua. To theto are 

added a number of ealuablo appendices. 

Pr/ee Re. /. To Subsenier* o/ the “Reeiew." As- /'• 

M. K. GANDHI ,Vd".“n 

Tl'ia Sketch describes the early days of Mr. 51. K, 
Qaudbi't life, bis mission acd work in South Africa, 
h>e character, his Btriving^. and bla hv>pe3. i 
pcmsit of this Sketch, together with the selected 
speeches and addressee that are appended, givea^ a 
liar insight into the springs of action that have impelled 
this remarkable nndarunlly man to ^eurtenoer every 
material thing in life for tho eaka of an ideal that ho evei 
essays to realise, and will bo n eoureaef inspiration M 
IhoM who understand that etatcsmansbip, moderation, 
and rclflessrifas nre tho greatest qualities of o patnot, 
(tfifh a forfraU o/ Z/r. OatidAi.) 

^Ice Anaai Four. ^ 

M. h. Natesaa & Co,, Bunkniama CJiolty Blieet, Madras* 



LIFT-IRRIGATION 

BY AriFRRD CHaTTGRTON, ' 

PTofessoT of UngniftrinQ, on Special Duty, ila-irai 
COSTDJfTS. IntfocluQtion, Water Lids. Unaergroim4 
Walct-S’jpply.WtU Ictipation with Oil KnsinM, 
lion Irom Anes’nn Wells The Value of Wind ilill m 
India, EiperlmcnU wliU Wied JIill^, WmdAldla Ims'»» 
tionin America, The Ca^t of Power, Coito! Lilttns 
Weter, Flow of Wa'er in Sand. V/cll Borins, Blciin 
Pumes in the KUtra Delta, Deiolopmeat of Lift Irnga- 
tion.’liilt-Itcigation, Itngatioa by Pumping, riogrcssln 
Irtieation by Pumping in Madras, Irrigation by Pumping 
in the United Stales. 

Piispacr To THE Sceosn EniTtos 
Some years ago, Messrs O. A. Nalesan & Co. 
reprii'ted a number of papers and arlielo* I had 
wntten at various times ori the improvement of the 
methods of lilting water for Irrigation. The littlo 
velurio apparently rorved a useful purposo asit jn-^t wath 
amadyealo and has been out of print (or some time. 
The demand for Information, aa to tho methods to be 
punned and as to the results wbieh have been nobieved. 
still continues and in tho aWnco of any formal treatise 
ea tbs subject, a fresh compilation of papers has hcoa 
made which it is hoped will to some exknt supply what 
•la needed. 

Price Ws. Twn 

To Salsertbers of the " Indian Rev ««•," Re. 1-8. 


& Co , Sunlrnrama Cbetly btreet, Sladras. 




FOR INDIA’S UPDIFT 

A COLLECTION OF 
S0«8c>i«i and \Vrtt.i»»» Oft fodfen OuMtiOBs 
BV MBS. ANNIE BESANT . 

This Is the first attempt to publish in one volume 
a comprehensive and enhaustive collection of Mrs. 
Besant s speeches and vmtings on Indian Questions. 

CONTENTS.— The Ancient Ideal of Duf;-, Edo- 
cation as a National Duly, The Necessity for 
Religious Education, The Education of Hindu 'V'outh, 
The Education of Indian Girls, Education of the 
Depressed Classes, The Protection of Animals, The 
Protection of Children, Indi.a’s Awakening, The 
Indian Nation, The Aryan Type, England and India, 
Unrest in India, The Value of Theosophy in the 
Raising of India, The Work of the Theosophical 
Society in India, The Means of India’s Regeneration. 

The Leatfcr, Allahabad: — Every reader of her 
must admire her passionate love of India, and her 
almost fanatical insistence on the need of selfless 
d^-olibn and patriotic service, with which every line 
of the book under review throbs. 

The Madras Mall i-The book bears testimony to 
the great, good and lasting services Mrs. Besant Las 
rendered for India’s Uplift. 

f\ FRICE AS. TWELVE 

To t/ lU /»*„ 

O- A KATESAS & CO , 37sjnkvT»TB, Ch.ur Hlr».L 





THE “ FRIENDS OF INDIA ” SERIES.: 

aew Sena, ol *ort bio^apMc. 

a, .. IheVoa of Ip-fia, which the Pahliehere veetar. to thmk mil he « 

■,r;polilic.alot;dhi 8 loriealliteratoeoflhecoontry. Thesehiogrop OopioM . 

goliety of potlmiW of petnooneo't invest J „ „„ j„ai„„ AffaiH are given 

Klraet! from the »peeohe> and writings of the Ftienda ot^ 1 ip a „ 

in Iheelretches. Each volume has a frontispiece and 19 priced at. . ( 

• ^ CHARLES BRADLAUGH 


LORD MORT.EY 
LORD RirON ' - ■ 

SIR WlLTilATil WEDDERBURN 
'mils' ANNIE- BESANT 
laORD MINTO 
EDMUND BURKE - ' 

•SISTER NIVEDITA 


JOHN BRIGHT 
henry FAWCETT 
MR. A. 0. HUME 
SIR HENRY COTTON 
LORD MACAULAY 
REV. DR. MILLER, C.I.E. . 


As. 4 each- 6 (Siri at » time As- 3 each, 


AS- 4 eaCQ- o AOii/ at. a ZrTT. 

n -9 K;Tw.naK9.AS:B00KSEhLER8. i r ri5 KCTffAM4CHE^T^ PPE;^D^^ 



Edmund gutke. 

In thU *ketchU »»ea • »Ind portrait of Darko •• 
•athor, pMloiopH’cf, «Ute-rai»o ond orotor. Bat the 
mijor portion of th« book ii deroted to * doUiUd oc- 
count of bU »erTice8 to the c»w of India. K*cr »inco 
thaditi of Mr. Fort BiH for tha belter Gorarainent 
of Indie begeO tbit, cnonnoue of itudy of 

deUil whiah lerteU Burke Jo each good eteed io the fe- 
moai Impeichment of 'Werren Ueitioge which he* aede 
Barke immotUL Some of the nio«t wigniflcent pern- 
gee (root the greet ipeechee ere here reproduc w» 
commenU end criticiew from coutemporerr «»*' 

eindiee of hie greet petformenee. The perorelioo m 
ihepnoetpelperte of hie eddreee.ere included loth* 
n.r,.li,. F.rl.a.l..nj»r.-i"'0..t l.t^w.c" 
■|.l..nr.ai.rth. .«a »• W””" 

" U.,1 h« ..ta.a Wm..U ™.t oa hi. » O-l 

ai„.n... S.,.I/.Ta Mc,l.T “th.l 
Villrf w.. lo.n.l.ri.1. Th. hi h.. tap.«hh..hl 

ha h«9l.nsht-Uh 

■ smlta.h«lh.tA.l.ll.. h... ngbl., "ha 

, p..., h.„ .bli9.ti... ! lh.l • 

10 Ob.ot .0 Iho higheit corteol worobty a lb. > 
eUiUdeelinge •with the lobjeet race." Prjce «. 


tiliUdeelioge with the labje etrece, Fnce Afc ^ 

— r-r: — ^..Inn- nlrere^-t » poetmge eterap for Ae. Two for e fren w, .x>imen copy. 

Ifyouheranotelreedyeeeo ttelnd^o ^^l; ^nbeoription cen commenoo from eny ^oo^. Anj 

Tbe Anonel Sabecripbon to the REVltn ranetremit Ri. 6. one yeer'r enbeeription to the “RoTievr'* 

»ae who •wlebes-to buy books »' .cw»eeIoa rele*. Q. A. Neteeen & Co, Poblisheri, Medrit. 

in edreBoo. Xhow w • . , . ' ' 




Cord ^aGctulav. 

Atror^ih^ Uli’itrjouti no6l'sh'u<*n ♦rlio J)*»e 
India whftt flii to-dty Ue r»mi* fif Meciutajr 
IfiftmaiU III* Mnr«Mion MIUI Ir.dl* .»*« tnt>ro inti- 
mall* tin" Hijflie'a and in 

lb«<J«atiof cf thi« d-'pendf-nty cf HriUlff. 

ft 0 m « irrrt! biitlirr or a iiin life BDd c*n’^ 

l.ia rnBUlt'UtioM to llie r. aHnp of modf*'® 

India arortjMfSU to ■>« tn Oiin »nii1i bool 

detail lie ’»trnd let irnplult eduralJon bik} f*’" 
I'nitrrtiti'K eaoflil the perma fr<tct i.ii iJllennen »»’d 
labour* on Ixliatr «)r.i!uio)>eai> rolt-ni'.and erriy 
of III* < onfl Ji-nl preilKtioiik In* n fuliillrd. 
inp S»r Clnrir* AVer <J‘« Iiidi* Bill M*e*ut*)r bad a din‘'‘t 
hand ttii he hi* mide Cliiirman of the rorumilf^^ 
fkhtrh wa* entrotted fith lliat part of the Art of 
•hifli letafrd tt> the appointment of C'ii'it Brnrant* by 
t|ienr<>irpctitiireTamii<*t>oi>, Abotealifiodarolisl a ron* 
tidcrabtapattnl hia time and «ne<|t<i_lnfr»m*«RaCrim5e‘* 
Cod* for all India a« I’reiidrnt of lh« /^aw Commfrajo" 
maUd lo aererdanre niib llie Aef of I^tl, Jn fact 
Maeaultjr'* career waa throufliout brilliant and pl* 
apecial iMTinr* |e India are of jmmrie ralaa. Ilia w** 
the laind that flrat brought the tnerpy and preciaion 
the tVe«tem Iheugbt fare (e facn with tlio ecDbre 
geolna and IcoaglnatioB of tic Katt. Trice A«. Foiit^ 


^enru fawceif. 

Henry I'awccU ivas ilrat Loonn at tnemter for India 
in the House of Coamoos Almoit trtn the 'rery 
. coDucencemont of bia pabIK career done t» ita clo*e 
he waa a warm friend of India wheaa detotion to ita 
canao ^•ma a dominant feature r( hi* public 
11>* €rat vtternnee on India araa made in lf67 
'wV.%T>V%p\ot,eA»4 a?,viao.V '1 ‘VaW* caAtaA Wa “ 
of ireannea*” betrayed by Ute lod'a OrSce >o charging 
the GoTcrnnirot of India to pay f<r tko ball given in 
honour u'*a Settara. T.meafter time be spobeio atrono 
and uueijuirooal terms agairat the policy of tnelnnchclr 
meshneaa, “the thougliUeKsneaa and ec.ilatioeae of 
English rcnt'iciana” An laipiirUot apeechef hie niada 

- in the llrii»e 'n connection 'lith the Indt' n rinaocial 
. Blatemeet doling tbedebate in IS73 it fniiy reprodnoed 
' in tb’3 tkeUb. This book also contains a foil accotin 

of lilt Life and Career, ttrs. Fancett wriimg to Ibo 
piib’.ishtrs says',*' 1 f,e'. that tr» labnnra foe India are 
still bearing fruit and that nopo V'oiild lire reiolccd 
.^iDOre truly than helnattho principle of ret reaenUtioa 
has been sdro. tied by Uio Ocverriuent .Wo can, 1 
think already see the beniflfil result* cf that aiTiplssion 
in the chaiacter ol Oie legialatien prdpa>ed hy the 

- Vicorby'a fcoupCil.” Frioe As. Pour,’ ; 
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JOHW BRIGHT. 


=f=;S““;=r.=: 
SSi2?S5Hi , 

i', ,.il==ii^SF ■ 

r-^'’''U0RD'piP0i\l. 

•; Lora 'iilpotf. «™i ..t I. I.ai. .« II>« •'.C 

\,orpo»c9 ftod tranqullUty in Afgh*oi«Uti * •''.l’’".'-^ !)*-* Vv-'j'i '•' v’' V' 'V-'*" *,a‘'V’ 

I lUcetrotea »^»lt^l^ui nily ot QiiUin- lU then '**” J •••“ • ’'■'•''•'J '~r' ' 

- )iU ftttenUon lo’duint»tio retorni, g»T« • l•'■B® «™*** r. ■ ■ ' f ” . • ’ ' ' 'l ' 

'1 otlufttioa, 'placed tho Famln'e inauranco Kuo on* , W .T-, ■ 

J loODcl lootiag and reduced U»* 8*U duly, U« cret * . •r’'-t.,' \ ‘ . ■/, ' a, ‘ ' ■ 2' *'• 

} Deputmeut ot AgricuUur. and gale >!'« t<» V-lX ''' '.‘‘ ‘ 'a'' 

-] iUle-elnpraent.lul58ai.o.ppaialedncomml»aloowrtl* v > , -.“''' ^r*'’ ' 

; > B:»\V,UUmUuntefa« iWP«.Wwttar the purpoae ot ', ' 

'i inUatiog meaioree tu loaUe primary ioalroclioo »*• J 

1 moropopalat and higher education more eiBoieot. ■ • 

■? repeal ot kha Vernacular Prc»» Act awo«la« >» 'J > f J 

tsMuro and avokcd'lhe warmest gratitude ot the Indian , ;':>.V-':1 . 

people. But hU name will he remembered in Indin M 

nrlmarii^the lather ot Uo'c.l Sell-UoTCrnmenl. 
objoei was' to glre Indiana the power oI 
ral'admmiattation 'with as lilUa oI official con ro 

'possible and his aobemo was certainly thd most mo® ", ’’ ‘r'^ 

toi.oIhis-reforms.v,hichha.iustlfleaits.Ub,.t».ac- ^ 

i ‘ccs;. llariioicedit ’LoVd Merle, Conno. Kelo^* 
i and the last speech ot hie was in support ot that 

-.ketch sirM adeUil^d account ol his life nnd .er».«V 

■Price As'. Four ' - ^ ^ oo.t.BO atainp for Annas Two Tor a fr< 

Reslow " lo-adiranw. Those in arceate oa^«» ^ ^ ^ ’ 








Man 0. Kum6. ; 

Mr>^Us0.i{u<no the •iibject ct 114* »k«tch Ijm 
WurmlJ^a “the I'lUitr of Uw Indito h'eUone! Cuti’A 
£rei(.“ A menihcf of the IndUn Cttil «lonfl| 

the early jurt of tie carter lie hm ebo • £rr»t . 

of AsficuUurel Ueforra and did uttful wtHk for lodi* 

In tiie c«|>eci(y m Sc^rcUry to lie |)fj«»rtniefl I ^t’f 
AKricuUarc, lletmoe and CommiTce doling itercgic** 

of Lord iUjo. Tlie Coogii*! Moitrntnt in l.i» ♦it*', » 0»* 
ftUtutea. •• • whvic, an iiitlfuincpl lor Ibe natieoal 

tr|i'<'atration along all liut*. ui<j>aral!tlc4 in tte . 

of the i«oiid. I 

Indtnf, the (irtecnt building «{■ of a batioua) li(o le 
to bo treted (l)l«9y, if bot toiel/v to the geolu* of t'l'* 
great aynpathrlifl and fai^tcing aUleaioan. Ae tl'C 
founder of the Congrree, lie took almoet a faUrroal 
iatcreet In that inatitutien and both in hU *{>cfctc« afld 
writioga be oercr htiitaUd to {naiot out U>e fault* of 
III* fullowcra and rebuke thenu wi'li the authoritj of a 
UuatcJ guanlian. Till tie lacncoted^dealli In* eynpa* 
thelie enoeuragoornt and yearly mc*(*t** io te** 
jxctlro Coogrrakt* were a Meant of no little io»plrati<>n 
to worker* in the couDtr/'i c*u«e- Obo ori»o of tilf 
menage* and *r{>eal* together with an appredation Of 
Cbarte* ItradUugh are alSted to the •ketcb, ted hi* 
(easy utteraoce* featured through the book will gite 
oo little ze*t to the actire pslitiolan. Price Al.'Kcor. 





lord WIIIvTO. 

Th . 1. .. 

v,.e™, T« B.»t=h co«t. ». 

.ppciotmeflt A» OffC .nPRchta as * 

Imil.pp"* lions ot lb" ”■ y Gckbsle Tbo 

llorU, >b. »»“ ■*“'*“ cooiirf. lUI.™ 
b„„„o, >• 

i« a1*c delineate 1 j «sf h g ticc- 

Soneioll, boon oonC.M *“ ‘..V.’oT.nd Ibo most 
rayattjr wa* pcr*iap8 taw , * ,? ct Ilmdiistan 

An, ... « •h'"B •» “now loJi. • >1 

tliehreortlw noUbe rg^ icaUed tbo s.gna 

•eeth ng "‘‘h d aeontent etement* of liosti 

of the lime* ard while supprw endeavoured to 

Uty with flr*nn«* an co acbemo of 

ConcU.le the better wind "J the 

Refome wh ch Will Icep u,, famous Outldhal 

.ddtes. on ,jn c„, .1 London >• ■>“ 

rec. sing ‘b' f "•?“ L j M„w ss.s aeoidsd'y tb. 

appended to this work PneoA* Four 

greatest Soldier Viceroy 


,S I. nsslmps tb. »“•* 



^udM.,u,...sb.P..b.....";;:r. 

UiUib Cab net In lb a ahott running 

„.d «. 1 . '"™" 

svmmcitaryoakleserriceaioA clan. • 

tl-a reader A 1 fe-long jOuroa i» demoted 

scholar and author of no wean pher 

due pie of Uurke atd Mill at d the hie 

otQla'd.looe.LordAlorlojarreataour 

..4 .b.,..t.s .. ..d. 

found WitbaturBfor pbiloaephioo ^ .p^bes 

/okQaad foi a lumiooua 1 lerary a j . 
sparkle with the hallmark ot hi* o.cr*Uand 

Tidually ‘“deed to the student u‘ LordMorleye 

»poUwc..hial te .a an lod spen.aUe atudy 
rtlatiou to India .a ae deep *" ”, ht and Macaulay 

illuatriooe meuotthepast B exceptional 

ASB..S...S, .. but. ... ...;-.b.b” 

opportutiU oa of displariog I' iht*lichbi» 

IsCb.^ T,l..na..n<b.o..;'-'t.'";;.‘‘;::*L 

eamoieaeeoeuled l« no “ j knowledged 

SUtesmansbip A. Lord 

th»,holoofhUsp«eoboion ^ ^ 

VMtii. ABj boe who wisbea W buj nw B»Bcew‘« t*W» 



Sir &€enry Goiloti. 

Djriflx lljo thirty' flte yrar*' »cr?ico in India Hir 
lleory Cotton roso from the A»8iiUnt D , 
M«gt*tr*te'» place to till? oRlce of tlio Clikf Cowmi^^g^ 
nereWpof A»«am from’ wtich t.o relirtd •“ 
celtiiig A K. C. 8 . t. on tiU riUfemer.t. tVhllo in hw , 
offluiAl cApictty lie itfore »»ith eil hif tnight to ba eyui* > 
pallittic Add cieily *ci'e8«ibl«! to r tho people to render: 
thmA*eiil>*odod j>i*tie« nod Ml ah ideal etimplu to. 
tiU rolleaRure. liinr e |ji< rtt'rcmenl lie obtained a eeat in. 
tUeIIuu<«of Comraoiu nliicli he he* wtlllecd to the- 
beat intcre«t of lodia. No «i«icilicia Al'horoe rtUUogi 
to IndiA could eectpu hU Arreiting Attention. In the' 
prcea, on the plAlform And through praetlcAt woihing of 
orgftnized effort he bee been orbing for Ihci 
wetfiroof Indin Jn rejo/oltlon of hie lraaCf.ee •er»»*| 
e«e llio Indian people did him the higheit honour ini 
their hAiida— they mado him Preeidcot of the 120th, 
eeeelon Of llie Indian NAlioaat Cnngreee At IJombay ioj 
ilSe addrese it a rsAnterpIece of etateemanih'p,; 
ajmpethy And oeutcneti end bolda Ite oien'erith the best 
perfotcnancea ol hi* predeceaeori in the cliAir. The 
akeUh contain* aoTerel pMiagei from that remarbable' 
Addrof A* Also acleetioae from bii noUUo book cntjtled , 
“IndiA io TrAniitioo.” The appeedis to the book^os-' 
tains bit Uet farewell rpeech in IndiA. Price As. Four.. 


Mrs. Annie Besant 

Mrs. Annio bsasant is perhap* thii most widcty.Ksown 
werasirin the nnrtd. Whether ai Tbeoeophitt, Kduoa* 
tiomet or Soeiologtet, the hae giteo the beet year* of 
ber bfo to the cause of ludiaaediiis but litUng that 
her life abould be told ic tbeao pages Her tranifold 
scu^t'ea and servieo* aad her icatTellous character and 
ictellCL't are appreciated ere» bj the must nnvrnprouiis- 
icg critics. Her achiereaciits liare been poport.ocate 
to her untimely pcrsoTcraiire. for tlie tast t-vcbty yeare 
ebe hxs been parti^'ularly tieroted to tlMi caose of todia 
aud h«r eerrices to her adopted country are uniteraally 
appraised. Aperisalot the contents uf tne bketch of 
her life, will give a la.r idea o( hnr ir.any-sidrd inioicet* 
and doTotion. 

CoSTEM^: 

Introductory: Early Life; Bducatioo; Usmage , 
Ucginniogs ol Hon-Bcliel ; Charles Cradlaugh; Xeacber 
otAUictsm; 'Die Kuowitoo pAmpUet , Malthusianismi 
India, l57d; Politioal and Luorary Work; Viowa j>n 
VitlaecliOQ; First "Contset with Tl.eoBophy. Soeiatiem; 
U. P. Blaratsky i Mrs. Oesant'e Wiitioga; Views bo 
Indian Nationahsin ; The Central Hindu College ; Female 
Education ; Students and Politics { SwadisUi Motemoati 
ImperiatUiu and India ; Mrs. Besant as a Speaker; ''The 
Sons ol todia”; Mrs. Besant as President of the T. S. 

CiriOES. WlTHjcFORTRAtT. PbICB As. FOCB * 



U you hare not already seen the • Indian l tcr.n.r»- J a " > 

•pocuncncopy. 'Xhe Annual SubBotintions tn t»,« •• i> -“"t ^ postage eUtnp for Anna* Two for a free 

mnth. A.io«.,Uo »i.l» I "C taS. 1 , “ 1 ^ S.b.o.Vl™. »•. ."nn.nc, f„„ ..j 

" H6tUtt‘' fn adrancB. Those in arrcari cannnff****'*” S, one .year’s aubacription to Uio 

^ eoboesslOn MUi. U. A- Natewa & Co , rubUsher*. MifSta*. 





GHaiiLES BRRDL&UGH, 

.hWa bean .»..o .taana... 

S 2 S“uv=r-: 

„,.B„Ub..b.aa.a a,.. J,‘ 'Zual 

oTtrywhere. Hi» cbaMCwr, b JntesritT 

..,7.n.«..Ua.be..*a r,.. P””'f ‘ “J. ' 


•noowar* for tn« optsjtms * 

•Tb«e U perbsp* an more reluebla en<l *TpnIttc»»<' V 
otS^eml Vlrekaawd* to Mod.tD ladi* H'tn lUlof 
-IhUhisheonW iogli.hWy who oedc India lwr »«C 
' borne. The ebeUb v-hiaU i» »ery epproprUt^y Incluard 
tbe-FfUad^ of India S«i«»- by Me»«.. 

- &ro.,iKglM Tilth the etoryof her «»tly life. •" ® 

elriumiUncf loader which ibew.. ceiled to ledw lor 
fheemicoothervoop’®- 'Jo then liaie .n .eco«at ot 
. h.r TioiU with, the lets Swam. ViroXenande »"d th® 
4.fJmat m.mhcra ot the R.m.kti.ho* Mwon. her 
t^wie'etniaiin eTu neagal dafiaR tho fa~.no .ad 

fleol 'of lC»Xi, end her traTrl. to the reri'u* ci *■“ . 

tUt., - f p'.tinrfi.aa la la Jli .blab walla! la "•■•'■I 
ki™..,.™i«,a.abi;i,bi..i»'." Iaab.aaiia«;> 
’ritUbaaklcteealiina bosalaa copiaiia eilaael* ram lec 

*.l»ak„..J„Uir,f,aa . „a-b,f atl"l«"<tiaS<«'>I'<-‘' 

.aal, *,^,..1,. Illaaal.... Tl.’a UlaJa Cca»pMa .1 
M«l,„koaJ.tha ILaJa mia.-tba Ma.allaa »! lato , 
W.«,: ■il,..0,8.a» I’altr «1 Nallaaa.l-Cbawlar. 

Price JiK Four. 
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If ye>A t.»»e ait a're.ly •«o'. .t“® , ttui'*ReTiew''te kt •> \u*'/* ' i,', 

,»j»Mmsec9py.- Th® ^nauet Bohierl^ion to » „„„» r^it R< ^ 
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